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BOOK  XXIV. 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  ASIA. 

It  was  in  Asia^  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts^   Hook 
that  arts  and  civilization  had  their  origin ;  and  it  is  with    xxit« 
this  division  of  the  globe  that  we  shall  begin  our  series  of 
descriptions,  which  will  in  some  measure  resemble  a  voyage 
round  the  world. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  |^rove  that  the  ancient  nations  Name  of 
of  Asia  recognised  those  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  to^"*' 
which  we  have  given  the  name  of  quarters,  or  that  they 
disfinguidied  the  division  in  which  they  lived  by  the  name 
of  Asia.  The  conjecture  of  the  learned  Bochart^  who  de- 
rives this  name  from  a  Hebrew  or  Phenician  word,*  signi* 
fying  the  middUf  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  history. 
Equally  little  confidence  is  due  to  the  speculations  of 
some  etymologuBtSy  upon  an  obscure  relation  of  the  name 
Aria  to  the  word  JlSf  a  general  term  for  a  divinity  among 

*  Bochart.  Piialeg.  IV.  c.  98. 
VOL.  !!•  1 
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BOOK  many  European  nations.*  To  confine  ourselves,  then,  to 
^"^▼*  admitted  facts,  the  name  of  Asia  was  applied  by  Homer, 
Herodotus,  and  Euripides,t  to  a  district  of  Lydia  watered 
by  the  Cayster,  and  in  which  the  geographers  of  a  later 
age  distinguished  a  tribe  called  Asiones,  and  a  city  called 
Asia.  It  appears  probable,  that  the  Greeks,  in  proportion 
as  their  knowledge  was  enlarged^  extended  this  name  by 
little  and  little,  from  the  district  to  which  it  was  first  ap- 
plied, till  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ulti- 
mately the  other  extensive  regions  of  the  east.  It  was  thus 
that  the  French  extended  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Alle- 
magne  to  the  whole  of  Germany ;  and  that  the  ancient  can- 
ton of  Italia,  in  a  remote  comer  of  Calabria,  imposed  its 
name  on  the  great  peninsula  of  which  it  forms  so  inconsider- 
able a  portion. 
Liaiti  of  The  limits  of  Asia  are  partly  natural  and  permanent,  and 
'^'^**  partly  defined  by  arrangements  which  admit  of  difference 
of  opinion.  On  the  south-west,  the  straits  of  Babelman- 
del  and  the  Arabian  gulf  separate  it  from  Africa,  witli 
which  it  unites  at  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  Towards  the  wesf^ 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Archipelago,  the  straits  of  the 
Dardanelles  and  of  Constantinople,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
straits  of  Caffa,  divide  it  from  Europe ;  but  from  the  straits 
of  Caffa  to  those  of  Waigatz,  near  Nova  Zembla,  the  boun- 
dary, is  uncertain.  The  opinion  most  generally  followed^  is 
nail  ^'  ^^^  ^^  many  of  the  ancients,  who  ^regarded  the  Tanais^ 
now  tiie  Don,  as  the  natural  limit  of  these  two  divisions 
oF  the  world;  but  the  tortuous  course  of  this  river,  oC 
which  the  ancients  had  very  vague  ideas,  has  led  geogra-' 
phers  into  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions  ;^  by  some^  a  line 
is  traced  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  that  of  the.Dwtna« 
in  the  White  Sea;  by  others  to  the  mouth  of.  the  Ohi; 
but  both  methods  are  entirely  arbitrary.  The  acade- 
micians of  St.  Petersburgh,  liowever,  have  at  last  satis- 
facUM'ily  shewn,  that  the  chain  of  the  Uralian  mountains 

*  Comp.  Bayer,  Comment,  Petropolit.  V.  334. 

t  Eurip.  Bacchv,  v.  64. 

t  Sea  the  maps  af  Sanson,  Delisle,  Homann,  kc. 
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constitates  the  natural  boundary  of  Europe  and  Northern    Book 
Asia.    To  reconcile  this  limit,  now  generally  adopted,  with    ^cxit* 
ttc  ancient  claims  of  the  Tanais,  Pallas  has  proposed  to  •— — 
trace  a  line  of  demarcation,  following  the  exterior  margin  Westara 
oftiioseyast  salt  plains  which  bound  the  Caspian  Sea  onJjJjSlliJto 
fte  norths  leaving  in  Asia  the  Russian   governments  of  P^iUat. 
Orenbourg  and  Astracan,  crossing  t^  Wolga  at  Zarizin, 
and  thence  following  the  course  of  the  Don-*    This  arrange- 
ment of  Pallas  has  the  disadvantage  of  dividing  the  course 
of  a  large  river  into  two  parts,  belonging  to  separate  quar« 
ters  of  the  world,  arid  of  being  founded   on  circumstan- 
ces which,  though  natural,   are  not  marked  with   suffi- 
cient distinctness  for  the  purposes  of  geography.    It  is 
better  to  follow  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  Plato,  Eras- 
tosthenes,   and  other  ancients,   and  abandon   almost  en^Aprefer- 
tirely  the  course  of  the  Don,  and  fix  the  frontier  of  Asia,  **»*•  *™- 
by  a  line  which  naturally  terminates  at  the  isthmus  of 
Caucasus.    This  line  is  marked  by  the  course  of  the  ri- 
vers of  Manitch  and  Kooma.    It  is  by  the  beds  of  these 
two  currents  that  the  Palus  Meotts  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
would  mix  their  waters,  if  their  level  were  about  220  feet 
higher.     The  Manitch  falls  into  the  Don,  which  thus  pre- 
serves for  some  leagues  its  ancient  prerogative  of  separating 
Europe  from  Asia.    Upon  mature  reflection,  we  prefer  fliis 
boundary  to  that  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Koobaii 
and  the  Tereck.    From  the  mouth  of  the  Kooma,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  win  mark  out  the  frontier  of  Europe  to  the  moutli 
of  the  great  river  of  Jaik,  to  which  Catherine  II.  gave  tlie 
nore  geographical  name  of  Cral.    This  river,  in  conduct- 
ing nfl  to  the  mountains  of  the  same  name,  will  complete  the 
natural  limits  towards  the  west. 

From  the  straits  of  Waigatz,  the  FiH)zen  Sea  forms 
tte  boundary  of  Asia.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the  lands 
fisoovered  to  the  north  of  Siberia  are  islands,  like  Nova 
Zembla,  or  the  extremities  of  West  Greenland ;  whether  the  Sepanuton 
Frozen  Sea  itself  is  wide  enough  to  be  called  a  sea,  or  is/jc"    ""* 

*  ComnMDtarii  Petropol.  1.    PVan  of  a  Description  of  Russia.    Pallas,  Ob- 
ttn,  sur  les  montagnes,  etc. 
1 
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BOOK  only  a  long  channel  confined  by  lands  and  islands :  it  is  cer- 
^^^^'    tain,  however,  that  it  bounds  northern  Asia  on  all  sides,  and 

•  that  this  part  of  the  world  is  also  completely  separated  from 

North  America  by  Behring's  Straits.  Commencing  by 
these  straits,  the  Great  or  the  Pacific  Ocean  forms  the  east- 
ern limit  of  Asia.  The  Aleutian  islands,  and  those  whidi 
are  in  their  vicinity,  thus  belong  to  America,  being  only  a 
prolongation  of  the  peninsula  of  Alashka. 

South-eait      But  what  frontier  can  be  assigned  to  Asia  towards  the 

frontier.  sou)]|^ast?  Must  we  say,  tliat  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
islands,  the  Philippines,  flie  Moluccas,  tlie  Celebes,  Bor- 
neo, and  Java,  make  part  of  Asia,  whilst  New  Guinea  and 
New  Britain  do  not  belong  to  it  ?  All  natural  limits  cease 
as  soon  as  we  enter  into  that  immense  archipelago  which 
extends  between  the  great  ocean  and  the  Indian  seas.  Tet 
we  cannot  avoid  considering  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and  the 
passage  between  the  Philippine  islands  and  Formosa,  as  the 
most  natural  frontier  of  Asia  on  this  side.  All  the  islands 
to  the  east  of  this  line,  as  far  as  New  Zealand  and  the  So- 
ciety Islands,  should  evidently  form  a  fifth  div'ision  of  the 
world,  of  which  New  Holland  is  the  continent  or  principal 
land.  A  sight  of  a  modem  chart  of  the  South  Sea  will  be 
sufficient  to  convince  every  well  informed  person  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  wUl  arise  from  the  adoption  of  this  arrange- 
ment in  the  methodical  distribution  of  geographical  descrip- 
tions. 

Southern       To  the  south,  the  Indian  sea  separates  Asia  from  Africa; 

'^■"i^-  so  that  the  Maldivian  islands  belong  to  Asia;  the  Isle 
of  France,  Bourbon,  and  Mahe  to  Africa,  lliough,  in  the 
idiom  of  commerce  and  navigation,  these  last  islands  are 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  island  of  Socotra,  which  incontestibly  belongs  to  Africa^ 
is,  however,  in  a  great  many  works,  described  as  in  Asia.* 

Dimen.  Circumscribed  within  the  boundaries  now  pointed  out^ 

Atift.        Asia  presents  a  surface  that  may  be  estimated  at  1 54,000,000 

*  Perhaps  it  would  be  still  better  to  restrict  the  names  of  the  great  divisions 
to  continents,  and  to  take  the  islands  in  arbitrary  groupesy  or  speak  of  them  as 
belonging  to  the  respective  divisions  when  thej  lie  contiguous,  witliout  attaching 
any  permanent  importance  to  this  part  of  geographical  nomenclature.— Tb-. 
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UnfjSA  square  miles.  The  greatest  length  of  this  continent,  book 
takm  obliqnely  from  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  Behring's  ^^^^* 
Straits^  is  about  7370  l^nglish  miles;  taken  under  the 
50th  parallel,  firom  Suez  to  Nanking,  its  length  is  less  than 
6000  miles  ;  nnder  the  40th  parallel,  from  the  Dardanelles 
to  CoTa,  it  ia  6000  miles;  and  under  the  polar  circle  S5S8 
miles ;  the  breadth  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  Cape 
CSomorin  in  India,  to  Cape  Taimura  in  Siberia,  about  4230 
miles.  We  find  the  principal  mass  of  the  continent  of 
A^  situated  in  the  northern  temperate  zone.  That  part 
ivhich  belongs  to  the  torrid  zone  is  about  one-seventh  of 
flie  whole.  Only  one-seventeenth  lies  within  the  polar 
circle;  but  other  physical  circumstances  extend  the  influ- 
em»  of  tiie  polar  cold  over  nearly  one-half  of  this  conti- 
oeat  In  order  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  great  con- 
trast of  temperature  which  prevails  in  Asia,  we  must  first 
make  some  observations  on  the  five  great  physical  regions, 
or  zones,  into  which  nature  has  divided  that  part  of  the 
world. 

Our  attention  is  first  called  to  that  immense  plateau,  or     . 
elevated  plain,  which  rises  between  the  30th  and  50th 
parallels,  and  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Lake  of  Baikal^  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus  to  ttie 
wall  of  China.    It  is  known  by  the  incorrect  name  of  the 
plateau  of  Tartary;   but  may  be  more  properly  called 
Central  Asia.    It  is  an  assemblage  of  naked  mountains,  i.  The  cen- 
enormoos  rocks,  and  very  elevated  plains:  in  these  high|^^^P^^~ 
r^ons  two  masses  of  mountains  shoot  up,  and  form  thecbaiaof 
Bttdeus  of  all  the  great  chains  which  traverse  Asia.    The  ™®""**""* 
one  is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  in  whose  val- 
leys eternal  snows  are  found,  though  within  thirty  de-  mouii- 
grees  of  the  equator;  they  probably  have  an  elevation ^^^^^^^^ 
of  more   than   20,000   feet    It   is  from  hence  that  the  India, 
diains  of  mountains  comipence  which,  under  the  names 
of  Kenteisse,    £(imalaya,    and    others,    extend    towards 
Hbdostan,  and  in  that  peninsula  join  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains called  Ghauts^  which  terminates  at  Cape  Comorin. 
The  Mustagi  which  is  the  Mount  Imaus  of  the  ancients^'  . 
extends  on  one  side  into  Tartary,  and  is  connected  by  the 
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mountains  of  Persia  with  Mount  Araral,  Mount  Taiirufl^ 
xnr.   i^nd    Caucasus,  the  nucleus   of  western   Asia.    On   the 
■"  other  sid^  numerous  chains  descend  into  the  peninsula  be- 

yond  the  Ganges,  which  they  divide  into  long  parallel 
valleys;  one  of  them  prolongs  itself  into  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  and  then  appears  to  pass  into  that  immense  archi- 
pelago, which  we  consider  as  a  fifth  division  of  the  woiid* 
Mountains  as  high,  but  nearer  to  each  other,  fill  the  north- 
em  and  western  provinces  of  China,  and  terminate  in  nfii 
declivities.  To  the  north  of  these  chains  of  mountains^ 
there  is  an  elevated  plain,  perhaps  the  highest  region  of 
p«Mrt  of  the  globe, — ^It  is  the  vast  desert  of  Kobi  or  Shamo.  Here 
Shamo'  ^  vo  find  only  salt  lakes  and  small  rivers,  which  are  lost  in  a 
mass  of  sand  and  gravel ;  some  few  tracts  of  pasture^  or 
stinted  shrubs  are  the  only  signs  of  vegetation.  The  lei^^ 
of  this  plateau,  from  the  source  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gtanges^ 
beyond  that  of  the  Amoor  or  Segalien,  comprises  from  twen- 
ty-three to  twenty-four  degrees  of  longitude,  and  a  breadth 
MoantaiDs  Varying  from  three  to  ten  degi-ees  of  latitude.  The  pla- 
Tw^nf  teau  is  terminated  to  the  north  by  another  range  of 
mountains,  whose  highest  summit,  according  to  Pallas, 
is  named  Bogdo.  From  thence,  as  from  a  common 
centre,  branch  out  two  chains  of  mountains,  one  consi- 
derably larger  than  the  other.  That  which  goes  to  the 
south,  under  the  name  of  Mossart,  appears  only  a  sort  of 
girdle  connecting  the  plateau  of  Mongol  Tartaiy  with  that 
of  Thibet ;  a  similar  secondary  branch,  under  the  name  of 
Alak,  bends  towards  the  west,  traverses  independent  Tar- 
tary,  particularly  Bucharia,  and  approaches  the  Uralian 
'  Mountains  towards  lake  Aral;  whilst  on  the  other  side  it 
Btloor  is  connected  with  the  Beloor  Mountains,  which  separate 
noumtijit.  ^^  ^^^  Bucharias,  and  which  unite  the  mountains  of  eas- 
tern Persia  and  the  north  of  India.  Thus,  towards  the 
west  the  two  principal  masses  are  connected  in  every  di- 
rection; and  we  may  consider  them  as  two  summits  of  one 
and  the  same  plateau..  But  let  us  return  to  the  great 
branches  of  the  Bogdo,  one  of  which  extends  towards  the 
east,  under  the  name  of  Zangaif  occupies  Mongol  and 
Chinese  Tartaryi  and  terminates  towards  the  seas  of  Corea 
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and  Japan.    It  is  ratim*  a  long  pleateau  than  a  chain  pro-    bow: 
parly  so  called.    Another  branch,  the  MUu,  Is  proloiig^    xxir. 
into  fiastpm  Siberia.    This  is  interrupted  by  deep  defiles  rjT    T" 
tiuxNigh  which  the  rivers  of  Obi  and  Yenisei  descend  tOrofs?beriiu 
wards  the  plains  of  Siberia.    A  simUar  branch  forms,  to 
the  cast  of  Lake  Baikal,  the  Mountains  of  Daooria,  or  of 
Ncnhiiisk,  whidi  eactaid  towards  Kamstchatka  and  Behr- 
iBg's  Steaits. 

Sach  is  the  great  Asiatic  chain ;  it  is  the  most  extensive 
sjstem  of  mountains  that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  oa 
the  globe.  Perhaps  the  Cordilleras  alone  rival  it  in  eleva- 
tion; while  the  central  mountains  of  Africa  may  equal  it 
in  extent.  The  numerous  and  great  rivers  which  issue  from 
the  central  plateau  of  Asia  on  all  sides,  the  sterility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  intensity  of  the  cold  which  exists  there  in  all 
seasons,  even  in  the  plains  and  valleys,  are  better  evidences 
of  its  immense  height  than  the  vague  mensuration  of  Mr. 
Crawford. 

Two  great  regions  of  Asia  are  attached  to  the  central  ^'  ^^V^" 
plateau  on  the  northern  and  southern  side.    Southern  Asim  ^"^  '^fii^*"- 
or  India,  is  protected  from  the  cold  blasts  of  the  north  by 
the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and  declines  greatly  towards  the 
equator.    Watered  by  numerous  and  large  rivers,  its  rioh 
soil  always  receives  tiie  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  impregnated 
with  the  exhalations  of  a  sea  which  the  winter  never  influ- 
ences.   What  a  contrast  between  those  fertile  countries  and 
the  gloOTiy  solitudes  of  Northern  Asia,  that  vast  Siberia,  lu.  North- 
wfaidi  extends  towards  the  pole  and  the  frozen  sea,  and  ^^^  '^^^°' 
never  feels  the  soft  breezes  of  the  tropic,  nor  the  modifying 
gales  which  come  from  a  fluid  ocean. 

Nature  has  bestowed  on  each  of  these  regions,  a  physi- 
cal character  which  human  industry  can  never  change,  or 
even  modify  in  any  sensible  degree.  As  long  as  the  present 
eqnilUirium  of  the  globe  lasts,  the  ice  will  always  be  collected 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Obi  and  the  Lena ;  the  winds  will  always 
blow  in  the  deserts  of  Shamo  $  and  Thibet  will  never  see  the 
miows  of  its  Alps  disappear  before  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which 
at  no  great  distance,  scorch  tiie  tropical  regions.    On  this 
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BOOK  accoan^  flie  Tartu*  as  naturally  jwnaidB  an  agriadtnral 
"'^^  and  pastoral  life  as  the  Siberian  that  of  a  hunter.  The  In* 
dian>  in  aiipearance»  and  perhaps  in  appearance  onljy  more 
happy^  owes  in  a  great  measure  to  his  climate  that  efom* 
nacy  and  indolence  which  brings  upon  him  the  scourge  of 
domestic  tyranny  and  the  ravages  of  foreign  adveatnrers. 
iv.Eaftern  Two  great  regions  now  remain  to  be  consideredy  those 
"'^''°'  of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia.  The  first,  which  is  insen- 
sibly confounded  with  the  central  plateau,  presents  three 
dbtinct  dirisions.  A  large  chain  of  mountains  covered  in 
part  with  eternal  snow,  eactends  from  the  plateau  of  Mon- 
gol Tartary  to  Corea;  to  the  north  of  these  mountains,  the 
Amoor  flows  at  first  towards  the  south-east,  but  very  soon 
towards  tiie  northreast,  where  the  land  is  very  elevated, 
and  the  climate  the  coldest  in  the  northern  temperate  rame. 
Those  countries  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  resemble  Northern  Asia,  although  they  are  sita* 
ated  under  the  latitudes  of  France.  The  mass  of  cold 
which,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  overhangs  Tartary,  and  on 
the  other  side,  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  Great  Ocean, 
joined  to  an  aspect  directly  east,  give  to  China  Proper  a 
colder  climate  than  that  of  southern  Asia.  This  vast  coun- 
try, although  it  passes  the  tropic,  and  does  not  extend  be- 
yond the  40th  degree  of  northern  latitude,  comprehends 
every  European  climate. 

The  third  part  of  the  eastern  region  pf  Asia,  is  formed 
by  that  prodigious  chain  of  islands,  and  volcanic  peninsulas^ 
which  rises  at  a  little  distance  from  the  continent,  and  pre- 
sents as  it  were,  an  immense  barrier,  to  the  fury  of  the 
ocean.  This  maritime  region,  though  almost  surrounded 
by  the  ocean,  cannot  be  considered  separate  from  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia.  It  possesses  all  the  variety  of  temperature  to 
which  its  peculiar  situation  exposes  it. 
K  too'^^"'  '^^  ^^  S^^^  region  of  Asia  is  more  detached  from 
r«l  00.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  continent  than  any  of  the  others.  The  Cas- 
pian sea,  the  Black  sea,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  gnlphs,  give  to  Western  Asia  some  re- 
semblance to  a  great  peninsula.    We  may  with  some  degiw 
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of  tratib  assert  that  this  region  is  as  much  opposed  to  the 
eastam  region^  as  that  of  the  south  is  to  the  north.  Eastern  ^^^^ 
isia  is  in  general  damp.  Western  Asia  is  a  dry,  and  in  some  "'"'^^ 
pUoes  quite  an  arid  region ;  the  one  has  a  stormy,  and  very 
ofittB  a  cloudy  sky,  the  other  enjoys  constant  breezes,  and  a 
great  serenity  of  atmosphere;  the  one  has  chains  of  steep 
iMNintains  separated  by  marshy  plains,  the  other  is  compos- 
ed of  ^teaus,  in  a  great  measure  sandy,  and  very  little 
inferior  in  elevation  to  the  mountains  which  rise  out  of 
tikeoL  In  eastern  Asia,  we  see  very  long  rivers  running 
near  each  other,  whilst,  in  western  Asia,  there  are  only  two 
or  three  of  any  considerable  size ;  but,  as  a  sort  of  compen- 
sation, there  are  numerous  lakes  without  any  outlet.  Lastly, 
the  proximity  of  the  immense  burning  sands  of  Africa  com^ 
■ranicates  to  a  great  part  of  western  Asia  a  temperature 
much  warmer  than  that  which  even  southern  Asia  enjoys. 

In  order  to  give  greater  precision  to  these  general  sketches 
ot  the  physical  regions  of  Asia,  it  will  be  proper  to  class  the 
rivers  of  this  continent  according  to  the  basins  or  seas  into 
which  ftey  respectively  flow,  which  we  have  done  in  the 
foilowmg  table^  in  which  tbe  length  of  the  course  of  each 
rirer  is  also  pointed  out  Those  rivers  which  are  printed 
in  an  inner  line  are  such  as  flow  into  that  which  precedes. 

Bam  of  the  Froxen  Sea ;  Mrthem  Jkdivify  of 
the  Plateau  of  Mongol  Tartary. 

Length  of  their  Courses,     i^ble  of 
Myriametres.    English  Miles.  Rl^rs. 

Obi 347  2tBl 

Irtysh 210  1302 

Tobol 80  496 

YEmsEi  340  2108 

Tunguska  upper  132  818 

ToDguska  iover  137  849 

Piasiga 41  254 

Khatooga  .        .  48  297 

Olenek 75  465 

Lbwa .334  2071 

Viloi 100  620 
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9MK  LeagUi  of  their  Counei. 

MMXf*  Myriametres.    English  Miles. 

Aldan 125  775 

Jana 49  304 

Indigfairka 108  669 

KovTma  120  744 

Mbrthem  Bonn  of  the  Great  Ocean ;  Baetem  DedUmf 
tif  of  Biheria,  and  of  the  Plateau  of  Mmgol  Tarterjf. 

Length  of  their  Courses. 
Myriametres.    English  Miles. 

Anadyr 70  434 

Kamtcbatka 40  248 

Amoor  or  Sboaueii  (incladii^  the  Szilka)  294  1823 

Songari-Ula         ....        100  620 

Basin  of  the  Sea  of  China,  making  a  part  of  the  Basin 
of  the  Great  Ocean  ;  Eastern  Dedivity  of  the  Plateau 
of  Thibet. 

Length  of  their  Courses. 

Myriametres.    English  Miles. 

HoARo-Ho  (the  Yellow  River)  320    '  1984 

Yano-Tse-Kuuo  (the  Blue  River)  368  2281 

Hon-Kian 120  744 


BaiUhern  Dedvoity  of  the  Plateau  of  IMfet. 

(a)  Basin  of  the  Sea  ofChina^  and  of  the  Gulf  ofSiam. 


Me-Kong,  or  Cambodja 
Me-Nan 


fiUBADOT  or  River  of  Peov 

Ken-Daen  . 
TsAiiro  or  Booramfvter    . 
Oanoes     .... 
Godaveri 
Kistna 
Nerbodda 
Indus  or  Sirda 


Length  of  theur  Courses. 
Myriametres.    English  Miles. 


(b)  Basin  of  the  India  Sea, 


300? 

1860 

260? 

1560 

Myriamettes. 

EDgliihMil«t. 

290 

1798 

160 

930 

200 

1240 

260 

1860 

90 

658 

86 

535 

81 

50S 

196? 

1209 

BedMUeaamd  Baring  qf  the  Ikttrwr  of  Jkia.  bm|l 

(a)    Sarin  of  Lake  And:  WaUm  dedmiy  qf  the  great  un^       ^°^^^ 
iral  pUueau. 

Length  of  Coune. 
HyrianietMft.       EngUsh  Miki. 
SjrDaria  ....  110  1682 

Ana  Daria  or  Qihon  .  145  899 

(b)     In  the  LiuU  Budiaria^  towards  the  Kohi  desert. 

Length  of  Course. 
Myriametres.        English  Miles. 
Terkend  or  Mehescha  100  620 

(c)    Basin  of  the  Lake  of  Baikal. 

Myriametres.        English  Miles. 
SeUnga 76  471 

DtdivitiM  of  WesUm  Jiria^  or  of  CaucanU'^ 
Ararat — and  of  Tauru$. 

(a)     Towards  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Length  of  their  Covreei. 
Myriametiet.       English  Milei* 
Knr  or  Cyrus       ....  46  285 

Araxes  ....  42  260 

(b)  Tcmards  the  Persian  Chdf.  , 

Myriametres.       English  Miles. 
EvPBEATES  (up  to  the  gulf )  185  1147 

Tigrifl 100  620 

(c)  Tomards  the  AraJUan  Qvlff  or  Red  Sea. 
Vo  riTer,  and  few  riviilets. 

(d)     Towards  the  Mediterranean  and  Archipelago. 

Myriametres.        English  Miles« 

OroDtes 28  173 

Meander 40  248 

(e)     Towards  the  Black  Sea. 

Myriametres.  English  Miles. 
Smgarins  (Sakaria)      ...          40  248 

Ralys  (KisiMnnak)     ...  64  935 

Pliads  or  Rione  ...  21  130 

Id  Spying  an  aceoimt  of  all  the  riven  laid  dawn  in  theof 
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BOOK    the  maps  of  Afiia,  we  bave  formed  fhe  following  estimate  of 
3°"^-    fhe  proportional  Tolames^  or»  to  speak  more  ezactlyy  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  running  waters  of  that  part  of  the  world. 


1.00 


The  total  taken  as  nnitj 

rpk-.  «t.«^  ^r  aiK^^^  S  flowing  to  the  north,  are  as   0.31 
The  rivers  of  Siberia  J »  to  the  east  ""« 


of  China  and  Chinese  Tartary 

of  all  India 

of  the  centre  of  Asia 

of  the  Turkey  in  Asia 

of  Persia  (with  Armenia) 

of  Arabia 


0.02 
0.15 
0.27 
0.08 

aio 

0.06 
0.03 


BaltlakM 

without 

inue. 


In  order  to  form  a  conclusion  from  these  data*  in  regard 
to  the  dryness  of  one  country  compared  to  another,  we  must 
consider  their  respective  surfaces.  Arabia,  for  example,  is 
certainly  much  drier  than  Persia  or  Turkey,  but  India  and 
China  are  not  less  copiously  watered  than  Siberia.  It  is 
the  smaller  extent  of  surface  of  land  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  streams,  in  any  natural  division,  that  indicates  their  com- 
parative dryness. 

The  continent  of  Asia,  forming  a  considerable  body  of 
land,  and  but  little  intersected  by  seas,  ought  naturaUy  to 
contain  in  its  interior  great  accumulations  of  water.  It  con- 
tains, in  fact,  the  largest  lake  known,  viz.  the  Caspian  Sea. 
In  general,  Uie  lakes  of  Asia  are  distinguished  by  the  saline, 
brackish,  or  sulphureous  nature  of  their  water ;  many  of 
them  have  no  .outlet  Asia  Minor  affords  us  in  this  respect 
a  sample  of  the  great  continent,  of  which  it  makes  a  part 
The  interior  of  Anatolia  and  Caramania  contains  a  series  of 
salt  li^es  without  any  outlet  j  that  of  Tazla  is  very  consid- 
erable. 

Following  the  most  elevated  parts  of  Western  Asia,  we 
t6fnregio]i.g^  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Urmia,  whose  brackish  wa- 
ters e^nd  over  an  immense  spaoe.  In  Syria^  sereral 
lakes  of  this  nature  succeed  each  other  along  the  chain 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus.  The  most  celebrated  is 
flie  lake  Asphaltites,  or  the  Dead  Sea,  in  Pidesttne,  Ae 


lathe 
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waters  of  which  are  bituminous,  and  cover  from  450  to  500    book 
square  miles.  ^sxiv. 

All  Ae  lakes  of  Arabia  are  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
rain  waters  and  springs,  which  are  either  lost  or  absorbed 
in  the  sand.  But  these  waters  are  of  very  limited  extent. 
The  deserts  of  Persia,  similar  in  other  respects  to  those  of 
Arabia,  present  the  same  description  of  IsUlos,  but  larger.  Arabia  and 
That  of  Zere  covers  an  extent  of  1074  square  miles,  and  ^•'^■*** 
receives  a  river  whose  course  is  400  miles  long,  besides 
several  small  ones. 

The  western  side  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  is  covered  in  the  can- 
with  salt  lakes,  without  any  outlet  The  Caspian  Sea  co-  ^J^^^^ 
vers  an  extent  of  120,000  square  miles.  It  is  the  largest 
salt  lake  known.  The  lake,  or  Sea  of  Aral,  contains  9600 
square  miles.  The  Salt  Lake,  between  the  Aral  and  the 
Caspian  Sea,  those  of  Aksakol  and  Telegul,  that  of  Bal- 
kashi,  or  Palcati,  and  a  number  of  smaller  lakes,  ei- 
ther salt  or  brackish,  distinguish  this  region,  which  de- 
clines by  successive  terraces  from  the  centre  of  Asia 
towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  is  opposite  to  an- 
other region  entirely  covered  with  plains,  inclining  from 
the  centre  of  European  Russia  towards  the  same  sea. 
These  two  basins  appear  to  be  both  impregnated  with 
salt  It  has  been  concluded  from  thence,  that  the  Cas- 
pan  Sea  formerly  covered  all  these  countrito.  This  is 
possible  with  respect  to  the  plains  of  Astracan,  which  are 
not  much  elevated  above  it  But  it  is  not  probable  with 
Rqiect  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  east  and  north- 
ed of  that  sea ;  for  the  land  rises  considerably  eveir  be-* 
tween  lake  Aral  and  the  Caspian,  and  still  more  between 
&e  former  and  the  other  salt  lakes.  Besides,  there  are 
some  of  these  salt  lakes  far  beyond  the  limits  which  the 
Caspian  Sea  in  its  greatest  extent  could  have  reached.  The 
oorthem  declivity  of  the  plateau  of  Tartary  contains  nume- 
rous lakes,  such  as  the  Ebelain,  the  Janysh,  the  Karazuz- 
kie,  and  others.  The  lake  Cxany,  which  has  no  outlet,  is 
^  brackish,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  all  stagnant 
vaters  on  a  soil  impregnated  with  saline  substances.    These 
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BOOK    masses  of  stagnant  water  are   again  found  at   a  much 
^"^"^^  more  elerated  level  upon  the  vast  plateaus  of   Mongol 


Tartary  and  Thibet  The  high  plains,  surrounded  by 
mountains,  which  form  tiie  country  of  the  Calmucks, 
inclose  a  great  many  lakes  without  any  outlet,  which 
are  fed  by  small  streams  or  rivers.  The~  Kirkir-nor,  a 
lake  which  is  found  upon  the  mountains,  from  whence  the 
Irtysh  and  the  Obi  rise,  receives  a  river  whose  course  is 
from  TO  to  80  leagues.  The  elevated  plain  between  the 
mountains  of  Mongolia  and  those  of  Thibet,  the  two 
summits  of  Asia,  is  filled  with  very  considerable  rivers, 
which  disappear  in  the  sand,  or  feed  lakes  which  have  no 
outlet.  Such  is  the  Terkend,  which  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Lop. 

Thibet,  or  the  southern  and  most  elevated  plateau  of  Asia, 
IS  singularly  rich  in  lakes,  a  great  number  of  which  have 
no  outlet.  The  Terkiri  contains  2300  square  miles.  If  we 
draw  lines  from  Terkiri,  one  to  the  north  of  2£0  miles, 
the  other  to  the  west  of  470  miles,  we  shall  find  23  other 
lakes,  which  have  no  outlet,  or  which  flow  one  into  the 
other.  We  remark  amongst  others,  to  the  north-east  of 
Thibet,  the  Hoho-nor,  or  Koko-nor,  of  1840  square  miles, 
in  a  very  elevated  situation,  which  has  no  outlet. 

|JJ«'  Lakes  without  outlets  are  therefore  common  to  all  the 

western  and  central  parts  of  Asia,  but  not  to  the  north 
of  Siberia,  nor  to  China,  or  India.  The  low  parts  of 
Siberia  ai*e  covered  with  immense  marshes,  almost  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  The  large  lakes  of  China  are  found 
in  the  middle  of  the  low  and  marshy  countries,  and,  in 
a  geographical  point  of  view,  are  only  remarkable  from 
their  contiguity.  They  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  of 
tbe  Chinese,  that  a  part  of  this  country  has  been  recently 
left  by  the  sea,  or  rather  by  two  long  gulfs  formed  by  the 
rivers  Hoang-ho  and  Tang-tse-kiang,  The  two  peninsulas 
of  India  have  no  remarkable  lakes,  nor  any  without  out- 
lets. This  is  a  proof  that  the  land  throughout  has  a  con- 
tinued dcclivitj'. 

Plains  of        From  this  view  of  tlie  hydrography  of  Asia  it  appears  tliat 
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ftis  continent  is  entirely  different  from  America^  and  con-  book 
tuns  bat  very  few  of  those  low  pisdns  which  the  ocean  for-  xnr* 
■Mriy  covered.  Asia  presents,  without  doabt,  some  plains ' 
of  this  kind,  particniarly  an  immense  one  along  the  frozen 
sea,  a  mnch  smaller  one  in  China,  one  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ganges,  Tehama  in  Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  the  plain  of  the 
Meander,  and  some  others ;  but  the  immense  majority  of  the 
jtbojOB  of  Asia  are  more  like  vast  platforms  on  the  tops  of 
mountains.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  at  certain  distances, 
like  terraces,  beyond  which  are  other  mountains  with  their 
valleys;  sometimes  fliey  are  of  considerable  extent,  pre- 
seniiig  the  same  level,  though  slightly  interrupted  by  local 
declivities.  Hence  the  lakes  without  an  outlet,  and  rivers 
wUck  rise  and  disappear  in  the  same  desert;  hence  al- 
so those  sodden  changes  from  intense  cold  to  insup- 
portable heat,  which  we  find  on  descending  from  Thi- 
bet into  India,  or  from  the  interior  of  Persia  towards 
the  coasts.  The  sudden  change  of  the  level  produces 
this  efTed^  although  the  latitude  may  not  have  sensi- comwc- 
bly  varied.  The  change  of  temperature  which  we  feel**®"*^- 
iB  going  from  Switzerland  into  Lonibardy  gives  us  a  faint  country 
idea  of  it  It  is  to  the  same  conformation  of  the  country  ^^^^* 
fliat  we  must  attribute  those  periodical  and  constant  winds 
which  blow  even  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  I  do  not  allude  to 
tiie  monsoons  of  India,  which  depend  on  the  annual  mo- 
tbn  of  the  sun,  but  to  that  long  duration  of  the  same  wind 
wUch  we  observe  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  the  tropics. 
Tins  effect  is  probably  owing  to  the  absence  of  gulphs  and 
aeas,  whose  exhalations  and  currents  might  alter  the  na- 
ture of  the  wind,  or  change  its  direction.  The  chilling  winds 
of  Siberia  ascend  even  to  the  summits  of  the  centre;  and 
if  sufficiently  elevated  to  pass  the  first  chains,  they  may  ex- 
tend to  the  heights  of  Thibet  The  wind  from  the  east, 
charged  with  fogs,  covers  at  once  all  the  lower  parts  of 
China ;  but  as  we  get  farther  into  the  temperate  zone,  all 
regularity  in  the  united  action  of  the  sea  and  the  at- 
mosphere gradually  cease.  Thus,  at  Japan,  cold  and 
hea^  storms  and  calms,  succeed  each  other  almost  as  rapid- 
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ly  as  in  Great  Biitaio.  China  is  liable  to  these  variations 
^^^^*  in  a  less  sensible  manner  than  Holland,  either  oh  accoant 
""■"^  of  the  greater  humiditjr  of  the  sea  breezes,  or  the  dryness 
of  those  which  have  passed  over  the  land.  In  shorty  if  we 
penetrate  the  temperate  oriental  countries,  the  seasons  al- 
ways become  more  constant,  but  colder  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  centre.  Nearly  the  same  changes  are  percep- 
tible in  going  from  the  west  to  the  east  of  Europe. 
tbeoBMrn  ^^  northern  Asia,  there  is  another  fiDature  which  strikes 
Ana  to-  us  as  Very  remarkable,  in  comparing  that  region  with 
wards  the  f|^  j^^^g  ^f  Europe  sitttstod  under  the  same  latitudes. 
The  cold  of  northern  Asia  always  increases  as  we  proceed 
towards  the  east  This  augpnentation  is  so  great,  that, 
upon  the  coast  of  Tartary,  situated  under  the  same  la^ 
titudes  as  France,  the  winter  commences  in  the  month 
of  September.  Several  causes  combine,  without  doub^ 
to  produce  this  phenomenon.  In  the  iBrst  place,  there 
rise  between  Corea  and  the  countries  upon  the  river 
Amoor,  vast  mountains  covered  with  glaciers ;  a  second,  and 
still  greater  mass  of  mountains  separiCtes  the  Amoor  from  the 
Lena ;  all  the  coasts  of  the  north-east  are  also  extremely 
steep;  and«  we  may  add,  that  the  seas  which  surround  these 
frozen  countries  are  almost  always  covered  with  thick 
and  cold  fogs,  which  intercept  the  rays  of  the  sun.  A 
third  cause  may  be  found  in  the  absolute  want  of  inha- 
bitants, and  consequently  of  cultivation.  In  eastern  Siberia, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  there  is  scarcely  one  indivi- 
dual to  seven  square  miles.  Nevertheless,  these  causes  would 
not,  perhaps,  be  sufficient,  if  we  could  apply  a  general  rule 
which  we  have  pointed  out  in  treating  of  the  theory  of 
climates."^  We  must  consider  the  mass  of  air  superin- 
cumbent on  a  continent  as  a  whole,  the  general  modifica- 
tion of  which  depends  on  all  the  partial  modifications.  If  a 
continent  extend  far  into  the  torrid  zone,  the  mass  of  warm 
air  re-acts  upon  the  temperate  mass,  and  communicates  to 
it  a  part  of  its  caloric,  and,  by  dilating,  forces  it  towards 
the  north,  and  thus  confines  the  limits  of  the  cold.    So  that 

*  Vol.  I.  p.  406, 407. 
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the  coontries  toward  fhe  poles  do  not  simply  become  cold,  book 
in  the  diroGt  ratio  of  their*  latitudes.  This  increase  of  cold  ^"^* 
a]»  observes  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  extent  of  heated  land  ' 
oontigiioiis  to  them  on  the  south.  Such  is  flie  reason  why 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  immense  mass  of  heated  snrfiMse 
in  Africa  renders  the  temperature  of  Arabia,  of  Syria,  and 
of  Mesopotamia,  hotter  than  it  should  otfaemvise  be.  In 
the  winter  season,  the  cold  of  North  America  is  very  pierc- 
ing in  the  environs  of  the  tropic.  Tliat  part  of  this  conti- 
nent which  extends  to  the  south  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  is 
noMng  in  comparison  with  the  remainder.  Hence,  there 
is  BO  mass  of  warm  air  to  re-act  on  the  temperate  and 
cold,  80  that  flie  action  of  ^e  cold  mass  receives  no  counter- 
baiaaoe.  If  we  examine  the  map  of  Asia,  we  shall  seo 
the  form  of  that  continent  contracting  in  breadth  from 
China  to  Behring's  Straits,  at  which  part  the  climate  is  no 
longer  warm.  The  air  in  these  countries,  naturally  cold, 
is  rendered  still  mora  so  by  the  influence  of  the  frozen  sea : 
the  great  Pacific  Ocean  is  not  adequate  to  counterbalance 
its  eUkctBf  being  itself  cooled  by  a  great  number  of  ice- 
bergs which  enter  it  through  Behring's  Strait.  These  ice- 
bergs are  often  stopped  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
Andrinow,  and  occasion  the  cold  fogs  with  which  this  part 
of  flie  sea  is  covered.  They  are  afterwards  carried  by 
the  general  current  of  the  ocean  from  east  to  west,  that 
is,  from  America  to  Asia,  where  they  accumulate  in  the 
galfs. 

This  nnchangeableness  of  physical  circumstances — these  inHaenM 
climates  which  no  industry  can  sensibly  ameliorate— these  ^^^%!i^ 
regular  returns  of  the  seasons — ^that  certain  repetition  of  tiMcharftc* 
the  same  mode  of  cultivation,  and  consequently  of  the^p}^, 
same  mode  of  living,  must  have  an  influence  on  the  moral 
character  of  the  Asiatics,  as  well  in  uniformly  modifying 
flieir  nervous  and   muscular  system,  as  in  exciting  their 
imagination  by  the  return  of  the  same  sensations.    It  con- 
tributes to  render  the  wandering  Tartar  as  invariable  in  his 
inclination  for  pastoral  life  as  the  Indian  is  in  his  servile 
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indolence,  and  the  Chinese  in  his  indefatigable  indnstrjr. 
^Bxrv.    gtiii  ^e  mast  not  attribute  to  that  cause  alone  the  immnta- 
"  bility  of  charactw  which  we  obsorve  amongst  the  Asiatic  na- 
tions.   HiiqMx^rates,  who  had  but  a  partial  new  of  tiie  phjr- 
sical  facts,  is  cautious  of  attributing  to  them  an  ezdnsl^e  in- 
fluence. 
Opinion  of      ''  If  the  peojde  of  AsiSf''*  says  he,  ^  are  without  courage^ 
!!L^t^upon  ^i^^l^^^^  energy,  of  a  mildw  and  leas  warlike  characler  than 
the  Asiat-  the  Europeaus,  it  is  in  a  great  measure  o¥ring  to  tiie  eqva- 
'"'  lity  of  tiie  climate.    The  difference  of  heat  and  cold  is  not 

known  there,  the  two  temperatures  unite  one  with  anotiisr. 
The  mind  does  not  feel  those  sudden  shocks,  nor  the  body 
those  quick  changes,  which  give  vigour,  and  even  impetn* 
oaity  to  the  character.  **  But,''  adds  he,  *^  another  reason 
of  the  inactivity  of  the  Asiatics  is  the  nature  of  their  pdi« 
tioal  laws ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  governed  by  absolutP 
pienarchs,  and  whenever  a  man  is  not  master  of  his  own 
person,  and  does  not  participate  in  the  legislative  fowmrf 
but  is  subjected  to  the  sway  of  despots,  he  does  not  wish  to 
pass  for  a  brave  man,  because  he  knows  that  it  would  ex- 
pose him  to  the  greatest  dangers.  The  subjects  are  obliged 
to  go  to  war,  to  support  all  the  inconveniences  of  it,  and  to 
shed  their  blood  even  far  from  their  children,  wives,  and 
friends.  All  their  exploits  only  tend  to  augment  the  power 
of  their  despots ;  dangers  and  death  are  the  only  rewards 
they  obtain  for  their  bravery.  Besides  which,  they  are  com- 
pelled to  see  their  property  converted  into  deserts,  either  by 
the  devastation  of  war,  or  the  want  of  cultivation,  so  that,  if 
there  are  found  among  them  some  courageous  minds,  they  are 
prevented  from  the  use  of  their  energies  by  the  nature  of 
'  their  political  institutions.    A  proof  of  what  I  advance  ia, 

that  those  amongst  the  Asiatics  who  enjoy  some  political  li- 
berty, and  who  consequentiy  labour  for  themselves,  are  com- 
paratively warlike." 
Att!?m-        ^^  Hippocrates  thought  himself  obliged  to  make  some  ex- 
meotatora  coptiou  in  regard  to  the  few  Asiatic  countries  and  nations  tiiat 

^of  Hippo- 
crates. 

*  Hippoc.  de  Aerib.  aquis,  et  locis,  i  85—88,  edition  of  M.  Coray. 
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were  known  in  his  time,  and  amongst  whom,  the  Sarma-    book 
fes,  in  the  plains  tn  the  north  of  Caucasns,  were  the  most   *^"^* 
sortberljr^  as  the  Indians  of  the  Penjab  were  the  most  east-  -— — — 
eriy^trbBt  wonld  he  to  now,  when  our  geographical  know- 
ieiigtf  is  so  much  more  extensive  ?     It  wonld  require  ril 
ftv  enthusiasm  of  a  physidati  or  of  a  Hellenisty  ignorant 
of  €bt  staAe  of  physical  geography,  to  believe  that  Hippo- 
crates has  foretold  the  moral  inlttence  of  the  climate  of  Si- 
bariBy  of  TMbff^  or  China,  of  the  very  existence  of  which 
km  wns  totally  ignorant    How  could  Hippocrates  hare  as* 
» that  lie  innumerable  tribes  of  Tai^tars  and  Mongols, 


wen^  ie^  warlike  than  the  Europeans  ?    In  fact,  flie  conn-  True 
Ma^  Which  this  great  writer  includes  under  the  name  6f^^^^^ 
AsM  dHR^  afm>8t  enth*ely  fi*om  those  which  now  form  that  Europstnd 
part  of  tfte  world  |  he  comprises  in  Europe  the  8^»rmdte$,  ai-  Hippocra- 
flbngb  fliey  dwell  beyond  the  Tanais;*  he  expressly  plluses  ^«- 
the  EgypHans  and  Lybians  in  Asia^f    It  is  then  evident 
thtft  Ke  nnderstands  by  ^sia,  the  southern  and  eastern  parts 
nf  the  world  then  known,  and  applies  the  name  of  Europe 
ttf  the  other  half,  i.  t.  the  western  and  northern.    Hippo- 
mtos,  Itte  Homer  and  many  otfier  ancients,  distinguishes 
only  tBDo  parts  of  the  world ;  and  he  opposes  the  one  as  con* 
siantfy  to  the  other,  as  heat  to  cold,  or  dryness  to  moisture* 
Considering  the  matter  in  this  point  of  view,  we  understand 
Hippocrates  without  difficulty,  and  we  see  tiie  meaning  of 
his  assertion,  that  Asia  in  general  enjoys  a  milder  climate 
than  Europe,  and  that  all  its  productions  are  liner  and  lar* 
ger4    We  at  once  also  perceive  how  vague  and  arbitrary 
the  applications  must  have  been  which  physiologists  have 
made  of  a  work  of  which  they  misconceived  the  most  essen* 
tial  terms  subser^ent  to  medical  topography.    We  must  not^  Courage  of 
therefore,  assert  that  the  Asiatics,  without  discrimination!  tks. 
are  an  effeminate  and  voluptuous  people;  but  that  such 
is  the  character  of  some  nations  of  southern  Asia;  and 
from  that  number  we  must  exclude  the  wandering  Arab, 
fte  fhigal  Drusian,  the  energetic  Herman,  the  ferocious 
Malay,  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  Mahrattas. 

•  De  Aer.  aquis,  et  locif . «  89.  t  Ibid,  k  76.  %  Ibid,  «  79,  73. 
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BOOK       We  shall  allow,  however,  that  the  people  of  Asia  owe  to 
XXIV.    geographical  circumstances  some  political  and  moral  fea- 
•  _  tures  very  different  from  those  which  exist  in  Europe.    A 

enca  of      Wandering  and  patriarchal  life  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  na- 
noipapby.  ^'^  ^  ^^7  Asiatic  nations.    The  unlimited  power  of  the 
father  of  a  family  becomes  necessarily  a  pattern  for  nnonar- 
chical  authority.    The  want  of  great  towns  peopled  by  an 
industrious  class  of  citizens  prevents  these  nations  from 
possessing  any  idea  of  a  social  compact  or  political  liberty; 
in  some  other  parts  of  Asia,  the  uniform  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  the  constant  mildness  of  the  climate,  in  recompense 
ing  too  rapidly  the  most  trifling  labour,  have  stifled  almost 
in  its  birth  the  energy  of  the  human  mind,  which  requires 
to  be  stimulated  by  want  and  obstacles.    Both  these  modes 
of  living  are  productive  of  a  mental  and  bodily  inactivity, 
which  becomes  hereditary,  and  appears  to  stamp  the  Asiatic 
race  with  a  general  inferiority  in  energy  and  courage.    This 
mental  torpor  subsisting  in  combination  with  some  virtuous, 
mild,  and  hospitable  feelings,  keeps  alive  also  the  empire  of 
Religion,    religious  superstition,  under  the  yoke  of  which  we  find  all 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  Asia  languishing ;  whilst 
the  Christianity  of  the  Greek  church  slowly  penetrates  by 
the  north,  and  Mahometanism  still  flourishes  in  the  western 
regions.    Polygamy,  supported  by  the  same  spirit  of  routine 
throughout  Asia,  with  the  single  exception  of  Japan,  de- 
bases family  connections,  and  deprives  life  of  its  endear- 
ments, by  taking  from  the  female  all  consideration  and  in- 
fluence ;  at  the  same  time,  being  adverse  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture,* it  diminishes  population,  and  deteriorates  the  human 
race. 

This  immobility  of  character  is  not  a  phenomenon  pecu- 
liar to  Asia.  Whenever  nature  ia  more  powerful  than  in- 
dustry, whether  for  good  or  for  bad,  man  receives  from  the 
climate  an  invariable  and  irresistible  impulse.  Have  the 
shepherd  of  the  Alps,  the  fisherman  of  the  Archipelago,  the 
wandering  Laplander,  and  the  cultivator  of  Sicily,  changed 
their  character  i    The  only  difference  is  that  in  Asia,  where 

*  Compare  Vol.  I.  p.  557.  and  5^3. 
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the  nations  are  exhibited  on  a  larger  scale,  the  phenomena    book 
«^ciYilization  and  barbarism  strike  as  with  greater  force.       xxir. 

The  very  same  circumstance  assists  in  explaining  why 
great  and  extensive  empires  are  more  common  in  Asia  than  pires  why 
in  Europe.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  great  plains  5J»J?J°®"  *** 
with  which  Asia  abounds,  give  the  conquerors  an  easier  ac- 
cess.    This  only  holds  good  in  the  central  parts;  but  how 
many  inaccessible  mountains,  how  many  large  rivers,  and 
immense  deserts  form  the  natural  bulwarks,  and  eternal 
barriers  of  other  Asiatic  nations !    When  once  an  Asia- 
tic nation  profits  by  its  local  circumstances,  it  is  as  difiEi- 
cult   to    be    conquered   as   any   European    people.    The 
Druses,  the  Rurdes,  and  the  Mahrattas,  are  not  the  only 
examples;  we  can  quote  one  still  more  illustrious.    The 
chain  of  mountains  of  Assyria  to  the  north-east  of  Ba- 
bylon, which  Alexander  had  no  difficulty  in  passing,  be- 
came a  bulwark  for  the  empire  of  the  Farthians,  before 
which  the  legions  of  Trajan  himself  were   routed.    The 
great  conquests  in  Asia  have  arisen  from  another  cause,  and 
that  is,  the  great  extension  of  the  same  nations.    The  capi- 
tals of  Hindostan,  of  China,  or  of  Persia  being  given  up  to 
one  conqueror,  the  immense  multitude  of  tribes  connected 
by  speaking  the  same  langpiage,  mechanically  submit  to  the 
same  yoke.    These  great  empires  once  established,  the  suc- 
cession of  one  to  another  becomes  almost  perpetual,  from  rea-  Political 
sons  purely  moral  and  political.    The  nations  of  Asia,  too  oJ^'^^" 
numerous  and  too  disseminated,  do  not  feel  the  ardour  and  pires  of 

Asia 

energy  of  true  patriotism ;  they  furnish  their  chiefs  with 
troops,  but  without  zeal  or  energy,  and  they  change  their 
masters  without  regret,  or  much  struggle.  The  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns, shut  up  in  their  seraglios,  oppose  only  a  vain  shew 
of  resistance  to  the  audacity  of  the  conquerors,  while  the 
latter  are  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  they  give  way 
to  the  same  effeminacy  which  procured  the  downfall  of  their 
predecessors.  The  organization  of  the  armies,  which  are 
composed  chiefly  of  cavalry,  and  the  want  of  strong  places, 
open  the  road  to  sudden  and  rapid  invasions.  Every  thing 
combines  to  facilitate  the  total  and  frequent  subjugation  of 
those  vast  empires  of  the  east 
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BOOK        But  this  state  of  things  is   so  little  founded  npon  the 
¥Xiy.    physical  geography  of  Asia,  that  we  now  see  India  divided 
~  into  more  than  100  sovereignties  5  Persia  in  part  dismem- 

is  not'       beredy  and  Turkey  in  Asia  ready  to  fall  in  pieces.     Ancient 
wographi"  history  informs  us  that  all  the  regions  of  Asia  were  origi- 
cai  causes,  nally  divided  into  numerous  small  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
will  of  the  monarch  found  limits  in  the  rights  of  the  na- 
,  tion.    Asia  has  seen   several   republics.    The  resistance 
which  Tyre  and  Jerusalem  opposed  to  the  conquerors  of 
the  world,  was  not  owing,  as  Montesquieu*  says,  <<  to  the 
*•  heroism  of  servitude."    The  Persians  of  Cyrus  were  not 
slaves.    The  Scythians  spoke  the  language  of  independent 
men  to  the  conqueror  of  Darius. 
Contrast  of     The  astonishing  rapidity  of  political  revolutions  in  Asia 
Asia^.'*' '°  arises,  however,  out  of  one  fact  which  is  really  dependent 
on  its  physical  geography.    <'  In  that  part  of  the  world,*^ 
says  Montesquieu,!  ''weak  nations  are  opposed  to  strong; 
people  warlike,  brave,  and  active,  border  upon  those  who  are 
eflTeminate,  idle,  and  timid ;  the  one  must  necessarily  be  con- 
querors, and  the  others  conquered.    Here  we  have  the  prin- 
cipal reason  of  tlie  liberty  of  Europe,  and  the  slavery  of 
Asia.''    It  is  necessary  to  combine  this  just  remark  with 
another  trutli,  proved  by  physical  geography,  namely,  that 
Asia  has  no  temperate  zone,  no  intermediate  region  between 
very  cold  and  very  hot  climates.    The  slaves  inhabit  the 
hot,  and  the  conquerors  the  elevated   and   cold  rfgiws. 
The  latter  are  the  Tartars,  the  Afghans,  the  Mongol^  the 
Mantchous,    and   others,  comprised   under  the  nape  of 
Tartars  by  the  modems,  and  Scythians  of  Asia  by  tke 
ancients.    Here  we  find  a  totally  different  physical  a«d 
moral  nature;  courage  animates  their  strong  and  pow- 
erful bodies,  good  natural  sense  is  attached  to  ^eU*  grosser 
fibres;  they  have  no  sciences,  no  fine  arts,  no  luniy; 
their  savage  virtues  are  unpolished,  morality  is  deqily  en- 
graven in  the  heart;  hospitality  to  strangers,  bonowr  to 

♦  Spirit  of  Laws. 

t  Spirit  of  Laws.    Book  xvii.  chap.  3. 
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f,  ani  a  idelily  wholly  inviolable,  to  fheir  own  na- 
tion and  friends.  To  counterbalance  these  good  qualities^  ^^'▼- 
they  are  addicted  to  war,  or  rather  to  pillage,  and  a  wan-  ""^""~ 
deling  life,  and  live  almost  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Such  were 
the  Scytfiians ;  sach  are  the  Tartars.  They  defted  the  pow- 
er of  Darius ;  they  gave  a  great  and  sabKme  lesson  to  Alex- 
aadtf  tte  Great ;  they  heard  from  a  distance  the  victorious 
arms  of  Rome,  but  they  did  not  feel  their  pressure.  More 
than  twenty  times  they  conquered  Asia,  and  eastern  Europe ; 
they  firanded  states  in  Persia,  in  India,  in  China,  and  in 
Boasia.  The  empires  of  Tamerlane,  and  of  Gengis-kan, 
emhrBoed  the  half  of  the  ancient  continent  That  vast  nur- 
sery ef  nations  appears  to  be  now  exhausted ;  few  of  the  Tar- 
tirs  remain  nominally  independent;  but  they  are  still  the 
masters  of  China,  and  rather  the  allies  and  vassals,  than  the 
sabjecta  of  Russia. 

We  must  now  notice  the  limits  of  the  two  zones  into  which  Limits  of 
A^  is  divided  in  regard  to  their  cUmate  and  productions.  ^.^^Vh^t 
If  we  draw  a  line  from  Mingrelia,  along  Caucasus,  round  zones. 
the  Caspian  sea,  along  the  mountains  which  form  part  of  the 
Mrait  ci  Persia,  towards  Cashemire,  across  Thibet,  then  turn- 
ing to  the  nmrUi-east,  through  the  northern  parts,  pass  on  to 
the  BQvth  of  Cores,  we  shall  have  nearly  traced  the  limit  be- 
tween tiM  hot  and  cold  climates  of  Asia.    Of  courscy  the 
frontiers  of  each  of  the  zones  will  sometimes  be  confounded ; 
and  npoB  the  frontiers  also,  there  will  be  climates  similar  to 
ttose  of  Europe,  particularly  in  western  Asia.    Generally 
gpiaMng,  however,  this  line  will  point  out  the  rapid  transi- 
tion from  the  hot  to  the  cold. 

Sico  and  maize  are  the  food  of  the  soothem  nations ;  mil-  Diversity 
ht  and  barley  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cold  zone ;  and  on  the  ^^  ^"^^ 
horden  of  each  we  find  countries  of  com.  Nature  prodnces 
in  tbe  aoothan  regions  ddicious  fruits,  and  in  some  parts 
the  strongest  and  most  pungent  aromatics;  but  the  north- 
em  coutries  are  deprived  even  of  the  productions  of  the 
wchards  of  northern  Europe.  The  region  inhabited  by  the 
vehi-deer  mariu,  in  the  north  and  north-east,*  the  vast 

*  See  Vel.  I.  Book  XXI.    Zoolegical  geegraphy. 
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BMK  space  which  is,  and  which  will  long  be  inaccessible  to  all 
TMiT.  cultivation.  The  Tartars,  the  Mongols,  and  half  the  Per- 
sians,  owe  their  taste  for  riding,  robbery,  and  war,  to  the 
Anirotif  •  great  number  of  horses  which  they  possess.  In  all  the  west^ 
the  camel  is  made  use  of  for  commercial  and  social  commu- 
nication ;  the  elephant  is  useful  in  agriculture,  in  ancient 
times  he  was  formidable  in  war,  and  had  great  influence  on 
the  ancient  civilization  of  India.  China,  deprived  in  a  great 
measure  of  the  assistance  of  these  different  animals,  has  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  by  the  quantity  of  boats  with  which  its 
rivers  are  covered. 
Differences  The  Want  of  wood  for  building  has  obliged  the  inhabi- 
\n^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  central  plateau,  and  of  the  north  of  Asia,  to 
lodge  in  tents  covered  with  skins  or  stuffs,  both  of  which 
are  the  produce  of  their  herds.  A  similar  necessity  has 
produced  the  same  result  in  Arabia.  On  the  contrary,  in 
India  and  other  countries,  rich  in  wood,  but  particularly  in 
the  palm,  small  and  slight  houses  were  suitable  to  the  in- 
dolence of  the  natives,  as  well  as  to  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  As  both  these  kinds  of  habitations  offer  no- 
thing firm  and  solid,  the  towns  of  Asia  disappear  like  the 
empires  of  which  they  are  the  momentary  centres.  This 
general  character  of  the  A^atic  houses,  necessarily  excludes 
the  taste  for  valuable  furniture,  pictures,  and  statues,  so 
that  the  fine  arts  can  never  make  any  progress.  On  the 
othw  hand,  the  uniform  influence  of  a  climate,  which  im- 
periously determines  the  sorts  of  cultivation  and  food  for 
each  region,  and  the  irresistible  influence  of  religious  su- 
perstitions, despotic  laws,  and  servile  morals,  banishes  from 
the  soul  of  the  Asiatic  those  animated  and  free  emotions 
which  in  Europe  inspire  the  breast  that  possesses  a  relish 
for  literature  and  the  sciences :  thus  the  different  regions  oC 
Asia  afford,  in  almost  every  part,  some  remains  of  a  civili- 
zation upon  which  the  physical  advantages  and  disadvanta- 
ges impress  an  irrevocable  character ;  but  in  every  part  al- 
so»  this  civilization  is  only  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  the  people  of  modem  Europe  hare 
attained. 
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We  diall  now  deaciibe»  in  the  order  of  its  great  natural 
finsions,  liiat  Tast  portion  of  the  world  of  which  we  have 
giten  a  general  outline.  "^ 

HATITAAIi  DinSIOKS   OT  ASIA. 

t  Government  of  Caucasus ; 

I.  Region  Of  Caucasus    .    .    .     jAbassia;  Ciroasiia; 
ivcis^uu  wi  x^«uu«ua  ^Georgia,  &c.  Dagbestan ; 

(Sbirwan. 

^Anatolia;  Caramania; 

II.  R^on  of  Asia  Minor    .     .      ^  Sivas ;  Trebisond ; 

f  Islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  &c. 

S  Armenia ; 
Kurdistan ; 
Mesopotamia,  or  Al-Djesira; 
Babylonia,  or  Irac-Araby. 

IV.  Region  of  Mount  Libanus         Syria  with  Palestine. 

V.  Region  of  Arabia     .     .     .        Arabia. 

VI.  Region  of  Persia     .    .    .        Persia. 

^  Great  Bucharia; 

m.R^n  ofthe  Ox«.«.dof  SKsli%*'ifLg«i.; 

liaKe  Aral     .    .    .    .      i  Turcomania,  or  the  country  of 
^     Truchmenes. 

VOL  Region  ofthe  greatcentr.1  |  SoS  ^S^^" .  Little  Bu- 
""° (     charia. 

^  *^*£f  ^  ."*!  °"'  .""^  ^*'  \  ^"♦«"  Siberia. 

X.  R^onoftheNorthEast  .      |  ^'^gS J**'*"'  "'^  ^^*" 

XI.  Region  of  the  river  Amoor     Chinese  Tartary,  with  Corea. 

«  TKurile   Islands,   Tchoka  and 

m  Insular  region  of  the  East    <  fciJ^rof  Japan,  Loo^hoo, 

\     Formosa. 

XIV.  Region  of  the  sources  of  >  mK:k^# 

the  Ganges    ....     $  ^*""**^* 

XV.  Region  of  the  Ganges    .        Eastern  Hindostan. 

XVI.  Region  ofthe  Indus  .    .        Western  Hindostan. 


i  Pentesalft  of  India,  op  the  west 
XVII.  RegioD  of  the  Deccan  .    {     of  th%  Ganges,  with  Cej km 

(     and  the  MaldiTian  Islands. 

i  Peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
XVIIL  Region  of  Chinese  India   ?     Ganges ;  Birman  empire  ,^Si« 

(    am ;  Cochin  China ;  Bialacca. 

In  this  plan  of  dlTision  adopted  for  the  present  and  anc- 
ceeding  Tolme^  we  have  sought  the  most  laminous  and 
agreeable  method  of  stodyiag  the  topography  of  Asia^  and 
connecting  the  particalar  descriptions.  This  is  the  reason 
why  we  have  not  been  very  scientifically  strict,  and  have 
often  classed  in  one  groupe  countries  which  have  little  In- 
terest or  are  little  known. 


oAvoAiUor  oMmnwM. 
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CAUCASIAN  C0X3NTRIBS. 
fktfgkh  SimmtiM  OfrcomOf  fkiM  ^  JMm»  Bag/kmUmf 

Tub  Te^BS  bomded  by  liie  Casinaii  Sea  on  4ie  eas^  saos. 
«A  Ike  south  by  the  riTora  SLur  and  Rione,  or  IPhasis,  on  the  xzr. 
^vert  by  the  Mack  Sea  and  tfie  Pains  Meotist  or  Sea  of - 


AmI;  and  on  the  north  by  flie  riyers  Manftsch  and  Bmins,^^^^'^^^ 
Ami  a  kfaid  of  isliiBins  ^rtiich  connects  Eorope  wMi  West-  eaaiiaii 
an  Asia,  and  across  ^vUch  Mount  Cancasas  extends  Khe^"^™"'* 
aninnensewaU. 

^IVbreadA  of  this  isthmus,  according  to  the  best  Sus- 
tdan  anthortties,*  is  about  400  mUes,  between  the  months 
^the  Dmi  and  flie  Kooma;  about  756  between  tiie  straits 
W  CSaflk  and  tfie  peninsula  of  Absheron ;  and  about  550 
between  flie  monllis  of  the  Phasis  and  the  city  of  Der- 
bend. 

The  e^fttology  of  the  name  of  Caucasus^  so  celebrated  Etynoioijr 
mUstoiy  and  poetry,  is  not  agreed  nffon;  the  most  pro-^^^^f 
boMu  c^inion  is,  Ihat  it  is  a  compound  of  a  Persian  word  Caucasof  • 
CaWf  signifying  ^^  a  mountain/'  and  a  Scythian  word  du^ 
Hat  is  ^a  whitemountain.'^    This  opinJion  is  supported  by  a 
passage  of  Erastoathenes,  where  he  informs  us  that  tha  na- 
tives of  Caucasus  called  it  Caspios;!  but  Pliny  says  that 
the  native  name  was  Graucasu%  which  may  be  considered 

*  Map  of  Caucasus  by  Lapte.    Annales  des  Voya§es,  Vol.  XII. 
t  Rommel,  Caucasi  Straboniana  Descriptio,  p.  62. 
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as  Goihic.'N'    The  Caucasian  nations  seem  at  present  to  have 

^OCf*    no  general  denomination*! 

——"— ^     The  ancients  compared  Caucasus  to  the  Alps  in  point  of 

elevation.    They  have  indeed  some  just  resemblance,  for 

the  middle  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white 

SaTatioD.  with  eternal  snows4      Reineggs  considers  tiie  Elboors, 

which  is  the  highest  summit  of  Caucasus,  as  only  5900  feet 

above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea. 

On  the  south  Caucasus  joins  the  numerous  chains  of 
Mount  Taurus,  which  extend  through  Western  Asia;  to 
the  north  it  borders  almost  upon  the  vast  plains  ,  where  the 
Sannates  once  wandered,  and  where  the  Cossacks  and  Kal- 
nittks  now  roam;  towards  the  east,  its  rugged  precipices 
bound  the  narrow  plain  which  separates  it  from  the  Caspian 
CkaiiiiaiMlSea;$  on  the  west,  the  high  chain  terminates  abruptly  to- 
^'*"^^'  wards  Mingrdia  by  rugged  mountains,  called  the  MmUs 
Ceraum  by  the  ancients.  The  inferior  chains  then  stretch 
along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  form  the  low  moun- 
tains which  separate  the  Circassians  from  the  Abassians, 
and  which  the  ancients  call  Monies  Caraxidm  Amongst  the 
summits  of  Caucasus  we  distinguish  the  Elboors,  or  rather 
«lttord;,||  in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes  and  the  BUhbar" 
mak,  or  Five^fingered  Mountain,  in  Lesghistan.  There  is 
a  promontory  which  runs  into  the  country  of  ttie  Circas- 
sians, so  rich  in  fine  horses,  which  was  called  among  the 
ancients  Mmtes  HippicL  Its  name  among  the  moderns  is 
Beesch  Tan. 
PftMMof  The  two  principal  passages  of  Mount  Caucasus  are 
Caucatoi,  mentioned  by  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Albanian  gates.     The  first  is  the  defile  which 

•  Pliny,  VI.  17. 

t  Compare  Busching,  Description  of  Caucasus,  in  his  Nouveiies  Hebdoma- 
diJni,  1781,  p.  381.  Wahl,>tieu,  1.  793,  Ac.  Wilford,  Asiatic  Researches, 
VL465,J99. 

%  Guldenstedt,  Voyages,  1.  434,  (in  German.)  Reineggs,  Description*  of 
Caucasus,  &c.  1. 16,  (in  German.)    Compare  Procop.    Bell,  Goth.  IV.  c.  3. 

I  Gmelin,  Traveis  III.  34,  35. 

II  From  Bor4J9  or  Borg,  a  Persian  word  signifying  a  mountain.  (Wahi.) 
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leads  {rom  Mosdok  to  Tiflb.    It  is  the  narrow  valley  of    book 
four  days  journey,  where*  according  to  Sti^abo,  the  river     **^* 
AngoD,    now  called    Arakui,  flows,*     It  is,    as  Pliny 
calls  it»  an  enormous  work  of  nature,  who  has  cpt  out 
a  long  opening   among  the  rocks,  which  an  iron   gate 
would   be    almost   suflkient   to   close.!     It   is   by   this 
passage,  according  to  Piscus,  that  the  barbarians  *of  the 
north  threatened  both  the  Roman  and  the  Persian  em- 
pire.^   The  ancients  gave  diflerent  names  to  the  strong 
castle  which  <x>mmands  this  passage.    It  is  now  called  Da- 
ri«L    The  Albanian  passes  of  the  ancients  were,  according  AibaDian 
to  coomon  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend,  along  the  Caspian  <>;  Sarm*- 
Sea.  But,  if  we  compare  with  care  all  the  records  which  the  '"***^ 
andoatB  have  left  us  $  if  we  reflect  that  in  no  descriptions 
of  this  pass  is  the  Caspian  Sea  mentioned ;  if  we  remember 
that  Ptolemy  expressly  placed  the  gates  on  the  entrances  of 
Albania,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  KariuSf  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  whole  tenor  of  his  geography  must  be  the 
modem  Koisu ;  that  the  same  geographer  makes  the  Hi- 
duri  neighbours  to  the  Tusd,  near  the  Sarmatian  passes, 
and  that  these  two  tribes,  under  the  names  of  Didos  and 
Tushes,  still  dwell  near  a  defile  passing  through  the  territo- 
ry of  Ooma*Khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Daghestan,  and  then 
trayersing  the  district  of  Kagmamsharie,$  we  shall  conclude 
that  to  be  the  place  where  we  must  look  for  the  Albanian  or 
Sarmatian  passes,  which  have  hitherto  been  misunderstood. 
The  name  of  the  Caspian  pass  belonging  properly  to  a  de-  Caspian 
file  near  Teheran,  in  ancient  Media,  is  vaguely  applied  by  ^^J[^*" 
Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers,  to  different  passes 
of  Mount  Caucasus.     But  we  must  distinguish  from  all 
these   passes  which    traverse  the  chain    from    south    to 
north,  the  Iberian  passes,  or  the  defile  of  Parapaux^  now 
called  Shaoorapo,  by  which  they  pass  from  Imeritia  into 
Kartalinia,  a  defile  in  which,  according  to  Strabo>  there 

•  Suabo,  XI.  765.  +  Pliny,  VI.  11. 

X  Prise,  de  Legation,  p.  43.    Comp.  Procop.  Pers  I.  30. 

\  Lapie,  Map  of  Caucasus.    Annalee  des  Voj ages,  XII. 
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BMK    Kneve  fr«cipices  and  deep  abynwM,  bot  wkMi  in  tiie  4Ci  cM* 
"^*    tarj  the  PersiaM  rendered  practieaUe  for  flrnles.* 

^^jj  ^^         A  tradition  very  generaHy  pitevrient  Mieng  Hie  AHtfVliB 

Gaucuus.  of  fheae  cemtrie9*i&s  timit  a  great  wall  bad  hi  fome^  thMr 
protected  Caacaeae  frofli  the  kuraiimiB  of  the  tarbflMaaflk 
TUb  great  work  is  aoawtimes  aMrtbiited  to  AlnnuwIefV  ttd 
ioaielhiiea  to  Noftcbyrviui ;  the  remains  of  a  waAl  na^f  B« 
seen,  Irat  it  ia  very  uneertaift  whether  liiese  heleiigrto  a  wirii 
whidh  tnrrened  all  the  iBOmnny  or  rattier  ttade^  a  part  ef 
some  local  forttficationstf 

BliB00.  Soth  tile  ancients  and  nofems  agroe  tMl  tike  CaiH^aslait 
couuCrieH  posaeea  minee  of  goM^  sll^eiv  atid  iron*  OtfttfH 
ritnen  carry  down  gold  dost  nrixed  wtth'  the  sandy  wiiicftf 
benig  stof^ed  by  sheep  skins  placed  ml  jmrpose^  funtislM' 
aa  explanation  of  the  f&ble  of  Dfe  goMea  fleece.^ 

Bockt.  The  soaimita  of  Caoeasos  ariD  formed  of  granite.    On 

each  side  the  granite  has  schistons  mountains  joiiring  it, 
and  these  at«  followed  by  calcareoos.  The  chant  is  said  tb 
prssent  a  great  regnlarity,  and  its  direction  in  a  strait  line 
renders  the  assertion  probable*  Sat  flie  ealeareoaa  moofi- 
tains  appcRur  to  occupy  more  space  on  the  sonthem  siA^ 
where  the  chain  is  extended  by  a  greater  aomber  of  branches. 
On  tlie  northern  side,  the  base  both  of  the  calcareoos  and 
sebistsns  moontains  is  covered  by  rast  sandy  downs  or 
plains  which  disappear  by  degrees  in  the  barren  pknn  cdl- 
ed  tlie  Steppe  of  Kooma. 

Caucasus  is  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  regions  of  the  glob^ 
both  for  its  natmral  and  its  civil  history.  We  find  here 
every  climate  of  Europe,  and  every  kind  of  soil.  In  the 
centre,  we  have  eternal  ice  and  barren  rocks,  inhabited  by 

*  Proeop.  Bell.  Ooth.  p.  600.    Guildenstedt,  I.  S14. 

t  Bayer,  de  Muro.  CaucBS«    ReiiMggs,  1. 130.    Quildemtedty  1.  489. 

t  8lrab<s  XI,  paarim.  Pliny,  XXXIII.  3.  Plotarch  in  Pomp.  Appian.  6» 
bcUo  Mithrid.  p.  797.  Procop.  Bell.  Persic,  p.  45.  Tavernier,  Vol.  I.  book 
3.  p.  295.  Lamberti,  Relax,  della  Colchide,  p.  193.  Gmelio,  III.  p.  51.  Peys- 
sonel,  Traiti  du  Commerce,  &c.  II.  p.  80.  Guldenstedt,  I.  p.  286,  418,  468, 
particularly  p.  428.    Reineggs,  I.  p.  21, 25,  188,  ftc.  U,  p.  92, 13S,  &c. 
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kemmd  wolves^  also  by  jackals,*  dkanf,  (ao  animal  «f  fhe 
geav  Ffllia»t)  the  wild  goat  of  the  Caucasus,  (Cafra  Can-  ^'^^ 
casica,^)  which  ddights  in  the  ragged  summits  of  Che  sdhds* 
turn  moQatains ;  the  chamois,  which,  oa  the  contrary,  pre* 
faa  the  lower  calcareous  moanWns ;  hares,  weasels,  pt^o* 
argalis,  aad  an  infinite  nunAer  of  birds  «f 


Aaimali. 


]nj,  and  of  passage.  To  the  north  are  hills  fiarlBe  te^^ 
eon,  and  rich  pastures  where  the  fine  Circassian  horses 
ere  bred.  Farther  on  are  sandy  plains,  covered  wiili  large 
I^aBlB,  bat  mixed  with  low  grounds  of  a  more  clayey  soil^ 
To  llie  sontii  you  find  magnificent  Talleys  and  plains,  under 
a  more  salutoious  climate,  displaying  all  the  laxurianco  of 
an  Asiatic  Togetation.  Wherever  the  declirity  inclines 
towards  tiie  west,  the  east,  or  the  south,  cedars,  cypresses, 
aanns,  red  junipers,  beech  trees,  and  oaks,  cloOie  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.^  The  almond,  the  peach,  and  the  fig^ 
grow  in  abundance  in  the  warmer  valleys,  sheltered  by  the 
rocks.  The  quince,  the  wild  apricot,  the  willow-leaved 
pear  tree,  and  the  vine,  abound  in  the  thickets  and  woodsy 
and  on  the  borders  of  the  forests.  The  date-tree,  the 
jujuba,  and  Christ's  thorn,  are  indigenous  in  this  coun- 
try, and  prove  the  mildness  of  the  temperature.  The 
low  marshy  grounds  are  adorned  with  very  fine  plants, 
such  as  the  rhadodendr&n  ponticum,  and  the  oMaiea  pantuxu 
The  cultivated  and  wild  olive  trees,  the  oriental  plan^ 
together  with  the  male  and  female  laurels,  embellish  the 
coasts  of  the  Caspian  sea.  The  high  valleys  are  perfumed 
by  Ihe  syringa,  the  jessamine,  several  species  of  lilies,  and 
the  Caacasian  rose. 

The  Caucasian  isthmus  contains  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  small  nations.  Some  are  the  remains  of  Asiatic 
hordes  which,  in  the  great  migrations,  passed  and  repassed 
these  mountains ;  but  the  greater  number  are  composed  of 
indigenous  and  primitive  tribes. 

*  Galdenstedt,  Novi  comment.  Petrop.  toU  XX.  p.  49,  et  infra* 

t  Guldenstedt,  p.  483. 

t  Pallas.  Comment.  Petropol.  1779,  Part  II.  p.  274. 

»  Guldcnstedt,  I.  435,  &c. 
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Each  of  these  tribes  preserves  its  particular  laagoagef 
the  idioms  of  which  might  probably  be  traced  back  to  the 
very  eariiest  period.  The  Caucasian  physiognomy  com« 
bines  the  characteristic  features  of  the  principal  races  of 
Europe,  and  of  Western  Asia.  The  domestic  animals,  and 
cultivated  plants  of  these  two  parts  of  the  world  are  fooad 
in  Caucasus,  or  in  its  environs.  The  writings  of  Moses, 
the  allegory  of  Prometheus  among  the  Greeks,  the  famous 
expedition  of  the  Ai^onauts,  and  several  traditions  of  the 
Scandinavians,  all  combine  to  make  us  consider  this  coun- 
try as  one  of  the  points  from  whence  the  human  race  ex- 
tended itself  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe.  But  these 
daniiica-  questions  are  beyond  the  limits  of  this  work.  We  shall 
Bartonf  of^  cl<^^  the  Caucasian  nations  under  seven  great  divisiimSf 
Caucatui.  corresponding  to  the  seven  principal  languages  which  thej 
speak,  namely. 


1.  The  Georgians,  subdivided  into  < 


"  *6eorgiaiis,properly  80  called. 

^  Imeritians. 

^  Garians. 

^  Mingrelians. 
,•  Suanes. 

II.  The  Abaaaians,  aabdivided  into  aeveral  tribes. 

III.  The  Tcherkesses,  or  Circas-    (  •  Circaasiana  of  Kuban. 

sians \^  Circassians  of  Kabardia. 

IV.  The  Oasites,  divided  into  different  tribes. 

V.  The  Kistes,  or  Tchetchenzes,  with  the  Ingooshes  and  other 

tribes. 

VI.  The  Lesghians,  divided  according  to  their  eight  dialects. 
Vn.  The  remains  of  the  Tatars,  Mongols,  Huns,  and  other  foreign 

colonies  scattered  over  this  country. 

Georgia.  Georgia,  properly  so  called,  demands  our  first  atten- 
tion, being  situated  in  the  centre  of  ttie  isthmus.  The 
Russians  call  this  country  G^m,  and  the  Persians  Gut* 
gistan  ;  but  the  native  writers^  comprehend  the  four  king- 
doms of  Rartueli,  Imeritia,  Mingrelia,  and  Guria,  under 

**  Eugene,  archimandrite,  Description  of  Georgia,  io  the  Annales  dee  Vof* 
agef,  XII.  74. 
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tke general  name  of  Iheria  or  Iweria.  It  appears  ihattheir 
classical  denomination  is  unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  ^^^* 
the  inbabitants.  According  to  some  modern  authors,  the 
name  of  GeorgianB  comes  from  that  of  the  great  river  JQir, 
(Kor,  Kyrosy  or  Cyrus)  which  waters  this  fine  country^ 
and  they  ought  rather  to  be  named  Korgiam,  or  £^r- 

The  divisions  which  took  place  in  the  middle  age  between  ^^^p^ 
tbe  princes  of  Iberia  gave  rise  to  three  kingdoms,  that  of  ^    "^ 
Ineritia,  from  which  Mingrelia  and  Guria  were  afterwards 
sepaiated,   and  those  of  Kartaliniaj  or  Kartuel,   and  of 
Kachetia. 

Imeritia  has  sometimes  be^n  known  under  the  name  of 
IVirkish  Georgia,  and  the  remainder  has  been  called  Per- 
sian  Georgia.  It  is  to  this  latter  portion  that  recent  au- 
thors, particularly  the  Russians,  confine  the  name  of  Geor- 
gia. This  country  is  subdivided  into  five  provinces,  name- 
ly, npper  Karduel,  middle  Rarduel,  lower  Rarduel,  Ka- 
chetiuid  Somachet  Heraclius,  a  valiant  prince,  formed 
about  30  years  ago,  an  independent  state,  which  now,  un- 
der the  name  of  fintsioy  is  incorporated  with  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  Atr,  which  waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  is  RiTers. 
increased  by  the  Aragui,  the  lora,  probably  the  Iberus  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  Alasan,  which  is  their  AUmo.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Shirvan,  its  waters  are  mixed  with 
those  of  the  Aras,  or  Araxes;  the  two  rivers  form  several 
bruiches,  sometimes  united,  and  sometimes  separated,  so 
^t  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Strabo  and 
Ptokmy,  whether  their  mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  se- 
pinUi,  or  if  the  Kur  was  supposed  to  receive  the  Aras. 

Geevgia  enjoys  a  very  mild  temperature,  and  in  general 
is  Teiy  healthy.    It  presents  an  agreeable  variety  of  moun- 
tains, forests,  and  plains*    All  tlie  common  productions  of  Prodge. 
the  Caucasian  countries  abound  in  it;  but  the  inhabitants ^^^»*« 
are  not  numerous,  and  neglect  the   gifts  of  nature.    In 
the  dry  season,  which  generally  commences  in  the  month  Cuitiya- 
of  May  and  ends  in  November,  the  people  of  Georgia^'"* 

TOX.  II.  3 
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BOOK    are  occupied  in  watering  a  soil  which  yields  them^  wiflioat 
^^^*     mnch  labour,  the  most  delightftil  fruits. 
"■■"■^'     They  cultivate  wheat,  gom,  or  Bolcu$  Bieolor,  and  mil- 
let.   Peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  quinces,  cherries,  figs^ 
and  pomegranates,  flourish  with  very  litlie  care.     The 
vines  are  abundant,  and  of  a  good  quality,  and  the  wine 
that  is  made  from  them  is  sent  to  Persia.    That  of  Jk- 
thai  does  not  keep  well^  because  it  is  badly  made,  but  it 
is  strongs  and  sparkles  in  the  glass.    Apples,   madder, 
and  cotton,  are  cultivated  with  care;  they  boast  of  thdr 
management  of  bees ;  their  horses  and  homed  cattle  equal 
the  best   European  breeds  in  size  and  beauty;  and  the 
sheep  with  long  tails  aflTord  excellent  wool.*    The  finest 
oaks  and  firs  are  suffered  to  rot  without  being  applied  to 
any  use.t 
The  G«or-      The  Georgians,  or  rather  the  Iberians,  a  native  people 
fumMnl''  of  Caucasus,  speak  a  language  radically  diffbrent  from  all 
o^n,£L  other  known  languages,  and  in  which,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tnry^  a  fprezt  many  historical  and  poetical  works  were  com- 
posed.^   They  imagine,  however,  that  they  are  descend- 
ed fit>m  a  common  stock  with  the   Armenians.     They 
are  in  general  handsome,  well  made,  and  active ;  nor  are 
they  deficient  in  natural  understandings  but  selfish,  and 
addicted  to  drinking.    They   have  adopted  in  some  de- 
gree the  Persian  costume,  because  their  nobles  were  of- 
ten brought  up  at  the  Persian  court,  and  the  people  served 
as  guards  to  the  sovereigns  of  that  country.    The  Geor- 
gians are  rarely  without  their  arms;  even  in  the  fields  they 
carry  by  their  sides  guns  and  daggers,  to  be  in  readiness 
against  the  robbers  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 
Commtrce.     The  wretched  state  to  which  wars  and  revolutions  have 
reduced  this  fine  country  has  prevented  the  natives,  not- 
withstanding their  taste  for  commerce  and  travelling,  from 
having  any  very  considerable  trade.    The  Armenians  act  as 

•  Quldenstedt,  I.  353,  361,  969,  &c.    Reineggf,  II.  109, 120. 

t  Reineggs,  II.  45,  &c. 

t  Eugene,  AnnalM  dos  Voyagei,  XII.  p.  86,  90. 
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ttcir  agents.  Tbx&t  W4mien^  whose  beauty  is  not  less  ce-  book 
Mratod  than  liiat  of  the  Circassians  although  their  skin  is  ^i^^^* 
mt  80  white  nor  their  figure  so  graceful,  have  imbibed  a 
split  (^  Bcentiousness  and  of  corruption  from  their  fre- 
quoit  intercoorse  with  strangers.  The  girls  sold  as  slaves 
become  victims  of  their  beauty.  A  great  many  Georgians  DwtUingt. 
inhabit  huts  tiiat  are  half  sunk  in  the  earth.  In  Racheti^  a 
province  whose  civiliEation  has  made  more  progress,  we 
find  a  Idnd  of  fiouse  formed  of  a  slight  wooden  frame,  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over  with  a  mixture  of 
day  and  cow-dung,  and  surmounted  by  a  roof  of  rush.  A 
room  thirty  feet  long  and  twenty  broad,  where  the  light 
comes  in  at  the  door;  a  floor  npon  which  they  dry  madder 
and  cotton :  a  tittle  bole  in  the  middle  of  tbe  apartment^ 
where  the  fire  is  placed,  and  above  it  a  copper  cauldron  at- 
tached to  a  chain,  and  enveloped  with  a  thick  mnoke^ 
which  escapes  either  by  the  ceiling  or  tbe  door :  This  is 
the  general  structure  of  these  houses.  We  find  in  almost 
aU  the  villages,  towers  which,  at  the  approach  of  the  hordes 
of  Lesghians,  serve  as  an  asylum  to  the  women  and  children. 

Teflis,  or  TibUish  tbe  capital  of  all  the  comtry,  gene-  Towns. 
rally  reckons  about  20,000  inhabitants;  there  are  twenty 
Georgian  churches,  fifteen  Armenian,  one  Catholic,  and 
a  Persian  mosque.  They  are  very  little  engaged  in  mar 
nufactnres,  and  those  of  the  most  simple  kind.  At  JlbcheHf 
the  ancient  residence  of  tbe  Kings,  there  is  a  very  hand- 
some cathedral,  founded  about  nine  centuries  ago.  Tbe 
town  of  Tshinval  is  peopled  with  Jews ;  that  of  'Gmi  with 
Armenians. 

The  population  of  Georgia  may  be  computed  at  S00,000 
individuals,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  indigenous,  and  attacb- 
ed  to  the  Grecian  ritual.  The  Armenians  and  Jews  are 
very  numerous. 

Before  the  royal  family,  whom  some  vmters  assert  to  be  CoiMtitu. 
descended  from  a  Jew   called  Bagrat,  and  others  fnmcWii^te. 
a  Persian  nobleman  named  Pharnabazes,  had  yielded  up 
its  rights  to   Russia,  Georgia  was  a  feudal  monarchy, 
S 
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BOOK  which  several  excellent  princes  in  Tain  endeavonred  to  con- 
^^^*  solidate  and  improve.  The  princes  and  the  nobles  formed 
two  distinct  classes.  The  first  paid  no  contributionsy  but 
during  war  they  were  obliged  to  follow  the  king  with  their 
vassals.  The  lawsuits  which  were  carried  on  between  tiieni 
were  judged  by  the  king.  The  nobles  paid  certain  taxes  to 
the  lung  and  to  the  princes.  Although  they  dwelt  in  thatch- 
ed  cottages,  their  pride  was  equal  to  their  poverty  and  their 
ignorance.*  The  people  lived  in  the  most  abject  slavory ; 
they  were  sold,  given,  and  put  in  pawn,  like  domestic  ani- 
mals.! All  who  were  capable  ol  bearing  arms  were  sol- 
diers; each  nobleman  commanded  his  respective  Tassals; 
but  the  king  named  the  commander  in  chiefl  The  revenues 
of  the  sovereigns  consisted  in  (lie  fifOi  part  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  vineyards,  fields  and  gardens ;  also  the  du- 
p  ties  upon  all  exports  and  imports,  as  well  as  the  produce  of 

the  mines,  which  were  but  slightly  worked.^:    This  country 
is  now  a  province  of  Russia. 

tim  itmri-     The  Imeritians,  whose  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the 

*'*"•  Iberians,  join  the  Georgians  on  the  north-west,  and 
speak  the  Geoi^an  dialect  Their  dress  consists  of  littie 
caps,  peculiar  to  them;  long  hair;  a  shaved  chin,  mus- 
tachios  very  much  drawn  up;  clothes  scarcely  reaching 
the  knees,  and  forming  a  great  many  folds  upon  the 
haunches;  ribands  rolled  round  the  calves  of  their  legs; 
and  large  girdles.  From  twenty  to  twenty-five  thousand 
&milies  live  under  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  czar, 
who  has  often  acknowledged  himself  the  vassal  of  Russia. 
The  Imeritians  live  along  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in  woods. 
'    On  account  of  its  elevated  situation,  the  country  remains 

^.•Jj     for  a  long  time  covered  with  snow.    The  vaUeys  are  marshy. 

iiMritia.  The  care  of  cattle,  of  bees,  and  of  silk-worms,  is  here 
carried  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  in  all  the 
other  countries  of  Caucasus.    A  single  vine  supplies  a 

*  Reiaeggi,  II.  53,  123.  t  GuldenBtedt,  I.  351,  354. 

:|:  Ibid.  1. 351,  356. 
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wbde  fandlj  with  wine.*    The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants    bmql 
allows. the  rich  gifts  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  perish  in  a    ^^^* 
most  nselesB  manner.    It  was  here  that  in  old  times,  the  *— -~ 
Bkme  or  Phasis  had  120  bridges  over  it,  and  where  there 
was  a  continual  transfer  of  merchandize,  that  united  in 
some  measure  this  river  to  the  Cyrus,  and  consequently  the 
Caspian  to  the  Black  Sea ;  it  is  now  crossed  only  in  small 
boats  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of  trees.    We  still  see  the  Towns, 
niins  of  Sarapana,  now  called  Schoraban,  and  the  town  of 
CotatiSy  or  Kutais,  probably  (lie  ancient  Cytea,  near  which 
the  csar  resides  in  a  kind  of  camp.    The  trifling  commerce 
of  the  Imeritians  is  generally  confined  to  two  places,  situat- 
ed upon  tke  Rione  at  Oni,  and  at  Choni;  grain,  horses,  and* 
ci^per  utensils,  are  exchanged  for  cloths  and  stuffs.  At  Za- 
iiBf  towards  the  eastern  side^  the  hematites  is  found  from 
whence  iron  is  extracted,  of  which  different  utensils  are 


Towards  the  north,  is  situated  Radsha,  the  principal  dis- 
trict,  which  can  raise  about  5000  soldiers.  The  villages  of 
tte  plain  are  of  great  extent^  in  those  of  the  mountaineers, 
the  houses  are  built  close  on  one  another.  Those  of  the  first 
pei^le  are  made  of  hurdles  of  osiers,  those  of  others  are  of 
boards. 

The  Oiirtafis  inhabit  the  country  situated  on  the  borders  Ths  Guri* 
ef  the  Black  Sea*  to  the  south  of  the  Phasis.  Ruined  by  the  «°>- 
ifiif^bouring  pi^has,  they  pay  no  attention  to  navigation  or 
iahing ;  and  do  not  profit  by  any  of  the  numerous  advanta- 
ges which  are  offered  them  by  nature.  Guria  enjoys  a  heal- 
thy temperature,  a  soil  suitable  to  agriculture  and  to  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  and  a  climate  in  which  lemons,  olives,  and 
oranges  flourish.  Of  all  the  environs  of  Caucasus,  it  is  on- 
ly here  that  these  fruits  ripen.  Thispeople,  as  wellas  their 
language,  have  received  mixtures  from  other  nations ;  and 
besides  the  Turks,  whom  their  prince,  called  the  Guriel,  is 
obliged  to  respect,  there  are  also  to  be  met  with  Tartars, 
Armenians,  and  Jews. 

*  Rcineggs,  11.  47,  50.    GuldeDtteclt,  pmttim. 
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BMK       Oil  the  coast  of  the  Black  Seftt  betowthe  Gwiftii0»  aretiM 

xxT«    IsaAnaMf  which  signiAes  in  the  Turkish  kuigu«ge»  people  be- 

longing  to  the  sea;  it  is  probable  that  these  are  the  remaiA- 

Th«  Lui.  ^^  ^^o  $nclmt  LUM,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  BysantiMS, 

were  established  in  Colclkis. 

The  Min*  The  Jlfififrelians  dwell  beyond  the  Gtuians»  and  by  the 
gnuans.  ^-^^  ^  ^^  Imeritians,  in  the  same  country  which  flie 
The'irnwii.  Coldiians  onco  possessed,  and  afterwards  the  ancient  La- 
nera.  zians.  Ancient  cities  in  ruins,  Turidsh  or  Rttssian  Ibr- 
tresses  upon  the  border  of  tfie  sea,  vessels  loaded  with  alsves 
which  sail  for  Tnriiey,  princes  and  nobles  who  pillage 
whereyer  they  go,  women  who  betray  their  husbandsy  con- 
tests between  all  the  villages,  and  frequent  irruptions  of  So- 
reign  armies— -now  form  the  picture  of  Mingrelia.  The  coo* 
tune  of  these  people  consists  of  a  cap  of  felt,  tiieir  feet  ei- 
ther bare  or  enveloped  in  skins,  which  aiTord  poor  pro- 
tection against  the  mud  of  this  damp  country,  with  their 
shirto  and  clothes  extremely  dirty:  Such  is  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  men,  surrounded  by  women  who  lead  a 
life  of  debauchery,  often  eat  with  their  lingers,  and  bring 
sutsi.  ^  ^^^  children  to  lying,  pillage,  and  maruttdiag.  Tlie 
following  is  the  manner  in  which  a  Mingrelian  noblenian 
procures  slaves.  During  a  sudden  attack,  or  a  precipitate 
retreat,  he  watches  one  of  the  enemy  whom  he  can  dis- 
mount, and  whom  he  can  in  this  manner  make  his  prison- 
er, and  with  a  cord  attached  to  his  girdle,  he  binds  tiie  pri« 
soner  as  soon  as  he  has  got  him  off  his  horse»  The  sale  of 
slaves  also  takes  place  during  peace ;  for  in  Mingrelia  the 
master  sells  his  servant,  the  fother  his  son,  the  brotiMr  hia 
sister. 
Commerce.  Besides  slaves^  the  Turks  ge  to  Mingrelia  te  purchase 
silk,  calico,  ftirs^  and  partkulariy  tiie  skins  of  the  beamrs  j 
and  also  red  and  white  honey.  Thqr  give  in  eschanga 
sabres,  bows  and  arrows,  ornaments  for  the  horses,  cloths, 
coverlids,  and  even  copper  and  iron ;  for  the  andent  pee* 
sessors  of  the  golden  fleece  do  not  at  present  work  any  mine. 
Near  Iskuriah,  or  Isgaour,  the  ancient  XKoscnrtiu,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  country,  and  towards  the  frontiers  of  the 
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jnriac^  of  CMith»^  is  tbe  principal  mart  for  trade.  Twk- 
kk  mamej  paaees  there.  The  pcnrt  of  Jkuirghia,  situated  "^' 
fewt  and  where  Mingrelia  properly  so  called  commences^  Principal 
is  also  the  resort  of  great  commerce.*  port. 

Mingrelia  is  still  as  damp,  hot,  and  subject  to  feyors  <4^^^f  . 
mhea  Hippocrates  describe  it  under  the  name  of  Colchis.  TabtoVof 
la  aammer  there  are  pestilential  diseases,  which  are  destnic-  m>"P«i^- 
tire  bott  to  men  and  animals.  Vegetation  is  very  r^pid, 
ttd  all  the  fruits  are  ]Krodnced  without  the  care  of  graft- 
iag;  but  it  most  be  allowed  that  their  flayour  is  not  always 
the  fnort.  Chesnut  and  ftg-trees  are  in  abundance.!  Tho 
wine  ahne  can  be  praised,  which  is  wholesome  and  full  of 
spirit  There  is  also  rice,  millet,  and  ganu  The  Muigre- 
lisas  do  not  now  cultiyate  flax,^:  which,  in  the  time  of  He- 
rodotna  and  of  Strabo,  furnished  the  Colchiaas  with  the 
means  of  an  important  manu&cture,  of  which  Chardin  oh- 
aeryed  some  remains.  The  only  object  to  which  they  ap- 
pesr  to  giyo  any  attention  is  the  management  of  bees.  The 
hoosy  of  some  cantons,  where  the  .flmilea  pontiea  abounds^ 
is  biter^  as  was  obseryed  by  Strabo.  It  was  beyond  the 
Phssisy  in  QuriOf  that  Xenophon  found  a  kind  of  honey 
which  caused  a  species  of  delirium  in  those  who  eat  of  it, 
aa  cAct  which  Pliny  attributes  to  the  rhododendron,  a 
ahrab  which  abounds  in  the  forests  where  the  bees  swarm.|| 

The  Mingrelians  are  yery  superstitious :  the  missionaries  Sapemi- 
ofthe  17th  century  wero  unable  to  suppress  a  fiU  which ^^^»^<''" 
Wiscdebrated  in  honour  of  an  03^  and  which  reminds  us 
of  tte  worship  of  Apis.  The  prince  of  Mingrelia  assumes 
lbs  title  of  OadiaUf  or  master  of  the  sea,  though  he  posses- 
ses not  eren  a  fishing  boat :  he  generally  moyes  about  with 
bis  suite  firoifi  place  to  plac^  and  his  camp  is  the  scene  of 
liceBtfousMsmi  as  well  as  poyerty.|[  The  noblemen  oi  Min- 
gPdia  are  addicted  to  tiie  chacc^  and  they  are  acquainted 

*  Fricbe,  Trade  of  Russia,  I.  138,  »qq^  (in  German.) 

t  Reineggs,  11.  29,  iqq.    Guldenstedt,  I.  400,  408. 

t  Ibid.  II.  50. 

I  Guldenstedt,  I.  ^5,  281,  297,  tqq. 

I  linepiion,  Cyri  exped.  IV.  8.    Pliny,  XXX.  13. 

^  FeUaLaforio,  litttert  upon  Mincrelia,  Ansalei  dei  Voyages,  IX» 
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with  the  art  of  training  birds  of  prey,  wfaicli  tiiej  mako  me 
of  to  kill  the  game.    According  to  a  Mingrelimn  proverb, 
*a  good  horse,  a  good  dog,  and  a  good  falcon,  are  three  in- 
dispensable things  for  human  happiness.    The  chace  far- 
nishes  the  Ming^Iian  with  abundance  of  venison.     In  tiieir 
repasts,  they  also  eat  pheasants,  wiHi  which  the  coantry 
near  the  Phasis  abounds.    The  Mahometans  are  in  great 
numbers  in  Mingprelia;  they  regard  with  great  indigna- 
tion the  quantity  of  wine  and  pork  which  are  prodvced, 
while  they  are  unable  to  procure  good  bread.    From  the 
east  of  Odishe  and  Mingrelia,  is  situated  the  small  Min- 
grelian  province  of  Leshkum,  where  the  inhabitants  live  in 
huts  of  stone. 


Soadef. 


SiRfttlar 
cdftoms. 


A  large  ravine,  which  extends  from  south  to  nortt,  se- 
parates  the  last-mentioned  country  from  that  of  the  Suanes, 
a  people  who  live  near  the  Elboors,  the  last  summit  of  the 
Caucasus.    The  Suanes,  whose  name  is  derived  finom  a 
word  signifying  in  their  language  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
mountains,*  are  at  present  free,  and  have  no  connection  with 
the  Georgians  except  in  their  dialect    Nothing  can  equal 
their  want  of  cleanliness,  their  rapacity,  and  their  skill  in 
making  weapons.  The  women  cover  their  heads  veith  a  Hnen 
red  handkerchief  in  such  a  manner,  that  only  one  of  the  eyes 
can  be  seen.f    This  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  geographic 
fable  of  a  nation  of  one-eyed  people,  or  Monommati.  We  may 
also  consider  the  Phthirophagu  or  the  eaters  of  vermin,  and 
who,  according  to  Strabo,  inhabit  this  country,  as  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Suanes.    The  almost  inaccessible  mountains 
of  slate  which  separate  Mingprelia  from  the  countries  of  Hke 
Abasses  and  Basians,  and  which  are  extended  to  the  confines 
of  this  last  province,  place  the  Suanes  out  of  all  danger.  They 
consist  of  about  5000  families,  who  live  there  without  a  chirf 
and  without  a  prince.    Dreaded  fonneiiy  by  the  Byzantine 
empire,  they  are  still  renowned  for  their  savage  valour;  a 
tall  and  commanding  figure  contributes  to  make  them  appear 
formidable.    They  know  the  use  of  the  musket;  they  can 


*  PallftBy  Travail  into  the  South  of  Rusaiai  I.  p.  419,  0a  Garman.) 
t  Reinegg^  U.  15-17: 
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■ake  powdfir,  and  all  kinds  of  weapons,  Ibr  which  tiieir 
■IMS  furniah  them  with  materials.    We  find  among  them    ^'^^^ 
Bot  only  lead  and  copper,  bnt  yaseSf  and  chains  of  gold  and  *'~^~* 
tthrer. 

The  MaMse$9  or  Abasgiens,  dwell  above  the  Snanes  and  '^^^  Abu* 
Ningreliaiis,  in  a  country  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasn^  "*'* 
St  die  north-west  extremity,  partly  upon  the  borders  of  the 
Black  Sea,  where  there  are  several  ports  and  strong  places 
bdooging  to  the  Turks;  and  partly  towards  the  source  of 
the  river  Knban,  where  the  mountain  Elboors  rises,  which 
overkNd»  the  six  tribes  of  Abassians,  called  by  the  Tartars 
JUikesdu    The  first  part  is  great  Abassia,  a  very  ferUie  Pbyiicai 
coontry,  although  mountainous ;  the  second  is  little  Abas-  ^  ^'^^^^* 
flia,  where  the  inhabitants,  oppressed  by  their  neighbours 
the  Circassians,  are  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  in  the  defiles 
efdn  aHmntains,  where  they  are  gradually  lost 

The  Abassians,  who  give  themselves  the  name  of  Mine,  ' 
are  vny  well  made,  hardy,  and  active :  their  national  phy- 
siognomy is  very  remarkidile,  they  have  an  oval  face,  a  head 
vmy  mach  compressed  on  each  side,  a  short  chin,  a  large 
nose^  and  hair  of  a  deep  chesnut  colour.  The  Greeks  for- 
meriy  knew  them  as  cunning  and  formidable  pirates,  by  the 
name  of  Jisehm.  Under  the  name  of  Masgi  they  were  de- 
scribed amongst  the  Byzantines  as  infamous  for  their  traffic 
in  daves.  The  Circassians  one  day  invited  the  Abassian  cwu  ani 
Prhces  to  an  assembly,  and  after  having  won  them  over,  they  ^^) 
Mrdered  the  chiefe  of  this  free  people.  Since  that  period 
flieAbasmans,  abandoned  to  civil  wars,  have  lost  the  little 
civilization  which  they  had  received  from  Constantinople. 
Welind,  however,  in  the  celebration  of  Sunday,  a  slight  trace 
of  Christianity  which  they  formerly  imbibed.  Some  of  them 
Winder  peaceably  through  their  forests  of  oaks  and  alders, 
iddch  cover  the  country,  while  others  support  themselves 
hj  a  litOe  agriculture ;  all  however  are  more  or  less  inclined 
to  robbery,  and  sell  each  other  to  the  slave  merchants.* 

•  Reimggs,  I.  p,  3S5y  9^'    Guldenitedt,  1. 464.  Coinp.  Chardm,  Lambert, 
fte. 
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BMK   Tkb  langiMge  and  cwtams  of  the  Abtssiaas  yerjr  mvdi  m- 

w-    MBkle  those  of  the  OircaaaiMs  ;•  while  Pallas  affirna  that 

tteir  language  appears  to  hare  no  relation  with  aay  known 

Laafuase.  ^^  j^  .^  supposed  that  there  are  mines  in  those  partSy 
but  they  are  not  worked.  The  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
is  adapted  to  navigation  and  fishings  but  they  do  not  take 
advantage  of  it. 

•  The  chief  trade  of  tiie  Abassians  consists  in  mantles  of 
elofli  and  ftlt,  in  skins  of  foies  and  pole  cats,  in  honey^ 
In  wax,  and  box-wood,  of  which  the  Turks  make  consi- 
derable purchases.  The  Turkish  and  Armenian  mer- 
ehants,  who  bring  them  salt  and  stuflb,  are  obliged  to 
be  constantly  on  their  guard  against  tiie  attacks  of  these 
perAdiouB  savages,  who,  whenever  Aey  are  strong  enoagh 
in  wnmbwBf  rob  firiends  and  enemies  wittiout  diatiac* 
tfam.^ 

Abassia  is,  in  general,  covered  with  forests,  vrliere  the 
heat  and  moisture  keep  up  as  abundant  a  vegetation  as  in 
tiiose  of  America  I  and  the  convolvuli  stifle  the  trees  un* 
der  tiieir  twining  branches.  It  is  not  true  that  Soot- 
diukali  is  the  only  good  port  which  that  long  coast  pos* 
senses.^    Ghelindjik  also  aflbrds  a  vast  and  deep  bar- 

Mu^  boor.||  RItBounda,  the  ancient  fttyat,  formerly  flourish- 
ed by  'its  commerce.  Mamai  appears  to  be  of  Hie  flrst 
importance  amongst  the  towns  or  villages  of  the  country* 
The  tribes  of  the  Abassians  are  in  great  numbers.  We 
particnlarly  know  the  Beshilbai,  the  Shapsiches,  and  the 
Matnchadies.  The  flrst  inhabit  a  mountainous  and  inac- 
oesrible  country  near  little  Abassia ;  the  Shapsihes  dwell 
finrAer  towards  the  west,  among  whom  the  greatest  ma- 
fMder  is  generally  their  chief  prince.  They  make  incur* 
sions  as  fiur  as  the  town  of  Anapa,  where  they  harass  the 

«  Oiild«»iil9dl,  1. 464, 467. 

t  Pallaii  Voyage  dans  la  Runie  mMdionale,  I.  S73. 

f  PejrsioDe],  Traite  du  Commerce^  11. 

I  Onldenit«dt|  Journal  de  I^tersbourg,  1.  1776,  May,  p.  16. 

I  See  tha  plan  in  the  Annales  des  Voyagei,  V.  210. 
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Tofts.    The  NatacAashes^  flie  Btroiigest  and  Hie  nuist  con* 
flkkndUe  of  the  tribeSf  dwell  aearer  to  tiie  coast.    Springs    ^Q^ 
of  naphtha  are  fitmnd  similar  to  ttM>se  which  are  eaan  in  the  " ' 

Mthem  part  of  Caacaaw. 

§ 

To  tte  north  of  the  ooimtry  of  the  Abassiana  we  aiect  Moathi  of 
Mth  the  mouths  of  the  Kuban,  which,  flowing  from  tfae'^^^''^''''' 
OMtral  part  of  Caucasos,  receives  in  its  course  all  tiie  water 
rf  the  wsstem  branch  of  tiiat  chain  of  mountains.  The 
flsady  plain  which  extends  to  the  ncMth  of  tins  river  ftll^- 
uaks  it  with  more.  Its  two  mouths  embrace  the  island  of 
Tasiaa,  which  is  flat  and  mardiy  but  fertile,  and  in  whkA 
tiie  town  of  Faaegoria,  the  ancient  Phaaagoria,  attracts  a 
little  trade.  It  belongs  to  the  Russians,  as  well  as  the  whole 
plain  to  the  norOi  of  the  Kuban,  and  the  south-west  ef  the 
seaof  Azoff.  These  eountries,  in  which  there  are  beds  of 
salt  and  sand  alternating,  with  calcareous  stones  and  shells^ 
have  hardly  any  vegetation  exc^t  on  the  borders  of  tiie 
rivers.  These  deserts,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  only  la« 
terruptsd  by  little  clumps  of  willows,  hedge  plants,  and 

» or  by  a  few  elms  and  aspin  trees,  now  bear  the  namecomtbi 


of  the  country  of  the  Tchemomorskoi  Cossacks,  or  the  co6«>  ^i^l  ^^^ 
adu  of  tlie  Black  Sea.*  These  warlike  tribes  are  the  re- 
aabiB  irffhe  celebrated  Zaporogian  Cossacks,  of  whom  we 
ihall  give  an  account  in  our  description  of  Russia. 

The  middle  and  eastern  part  of  that  sandy  plain  whieh  pi«im  of 
se^iiatee  the  sea  of  Amir  from  the  Caspian  Sea  exactly  ^d°K^^ 
ressiBbies  tiiat  which  we  have  just  described.    It  is  parti«  >»». 
cidarly  along  the  rivers  Manitsh  and  Kooma,  that  we  And 
plaios  entirely  dry,  or  sli|^tly  moistened  with  brackish 
water,  containing  a  great  number  of  shells,  and  a  soil  very 
little  elevated  above  the  level  of  flie  two  neighbouring  seas.  HypoUM- 
It  is  by  following  the  beds  of  these  two  rivers  that  we  mkj^^^^ 
tiaeovmr  the  traces  of  that  ancient  strait,  which  several  Straiu 
kamed  men  have  imagined!  united  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
fte  Palua-Meotis;  because,  farther  nort^,  some  hills  rise 

*  Georgi,  Deicription  itatisque  de  la  Russiei  II.  911.    PaUai,  Giddanttedty 
t  Doreaa  de  la  Malle,  G^ographie  physique  de  la  awr  Ifoire. 
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>^0K  which  separate  the  Don  from  the  Wolga;  and  more  to  the 
**^*  aoaih,  in  approaching  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  of 
the  Terek,  we  find  the  soil  gently  riset  black  earth  cover- 
ing the  beds  of  sand,  and  the  common  vegetation  of  fliese 
climates  replacing  the  saline  plants.*  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  this  indication  of  facts,  and  of  the  poasibility 
which  may  arise  from  them ;  a  discussion  upon  the  actual 
existence  oi  this  strait  would  be  here  out  of  place. 
Deficient  in  historical  proofs,  we  readily  consign  to 
geologists  and  poets  the  consideration  of  ages  anterior 
to  history.  This  plain  was  known  to  the  ancients  in 
the  same  state  as  it  appears  at  present*  The  diflfbrent 
fitatemente  as  to  ite  breadth,  are,  like  many  other  ccmtradic- 
tions  of  the  ancients,  owing  to  measurements  having  been 
taken  carelessly,  and  without  instruments.  And,  lastly, 
the  passage  from  whence  it  is  too  hastily  inferred  that,  in 
the  fourth  century,  the  isthmus  was  covered  with  marshes,! 
relates  only  to  one  marshy  lake,  called  BoHichdf  which  is 
still  in  existence. 

^'^^^^        All  those  low  countries  which  eictend  to  the  east  of  the 

■Mnt  of 

Caucaiia.  Country  of  the  Tchemomorskoi  Cossacks,  and  to  the  north 
of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek,  form  the  government^  not 
long  ago  the  province  of  Caucasia,  which  forms  part  of  the 
Russian  Empire.    It  is  inhabited  by  diflerent  tribes  of  Cos- 

Twtm.  sacks  and  of  Nogaian  Tartars.  These  last,  being  obliged 
to  wander  from  pasture  to  pastare,  live  in  hordes  under 
the  protection  of  the  Russians.  They  subsist  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  cattle,  a  little  millet,  or  by  some  acte  of  plun- 
der which  they  execute  as  opportonity  offers.  When  caught, 
they  have  been  sometimes  punished  by  the  immediate  loss 
of  an  arm  or  of  a  foot,  separated  on  the  spot^  which  sa- 
vage punishment  has  spread  universal  terror  among  these 
wretehed  wanderers.  Many  eye  witnesses  have  given  a 
most  affecting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  their  rela- 
tions receive  these  mutilated  individuals:  they  hasten  to 

*  Georgi,  Dtterip.  stat.  11.  217. 

t  Priic,  de  Legat.  apud  Stritter,  Memorie  Pepul.  I.  SIS,  ia  cantradicti^n 
with  Pallas'i  first  Travals,  III.  «74. 
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stop  the  blood  hj  bathing  them  wifli  warm  milk,  and  then 
coodiicting  them  into  their  huts,  where  they  take  every     **^' 
care  of  tiiem.     The  Cossacks  form  the  raling  people,  of 
which  ike  principal  tribe  bears  the  samame  of  OrebenakL 
A  chain  of  fortr^ses  protects  the  Russian  empire  against 
tte  inyarions  of  the  formidable  nations  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
Among  these  places,  XOisliar  upon  the  Terek,  where  then  Towds. 
18  considerable  trade,  reckons  nearly  12,000  inhabitants; 
Mosdok  and  Gkorgievsk  are  at  present  the  chief  places,  and 
are  daily  improving  in  importance  and  civilization.    Millelt 
Indian  com,  rice,  fig-trees,  and  cotton,  are  much  cultivated  rndw 
here;  but  the  rigour  of  the  winter,  the  quantity  of  snow^^*^ 
and  stfll  more  ^e  want  of  salutary  shelter,  render' die 
existence  of  vegetables,  even  of  the  more  hardy  species^ 
very  precarious.    There  are,  however,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ihe  Terek,  a  great  many  orchards  and  vineyards.* 

After  passing  the  Kuban  or  the  Terek,  we  find  on 
the  norfhem  sides  of  Mount  Caucasus  the  celebrated  na- 
tion of  the  Circassians,  whose   real  name  is   Tcherket* 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Circassians  of  Ciicmt- 
Kuban,  and  the  Circassians  of  Kabardia,  sometimes  called  ^"^ 
Kabardinians.     It  is  probable,  that  the  Zyges  of  Strabo,  ^ ame  i 
tlie  ZiduSf  or  Zeches  of  the  Byzantine  authors,!  were  9l^^^ 
Circassian  tribe,  since  Zyg,  in  Circassian,  signifies  a  man.:^ 
Tbe  Ossetes  still  call  them  Kasachi,  which  reminds  us  of 
tiM  XhMcAea ,  established,  according  to  the  Byzantine  au- 
tbiffB,  and  the  annals  of  Nestor,  in  the  tenth  century,  in 
flie  environs  of  Caucasus.    A  similarity,  in  the  sound  of 
Barkete$  in  Strabo,  to  Tcherkes,  has  determined  both  Pal- 
las and  Reineggs  to  consider  that  ancient  tribe  as  the  true 
stock  of  the  ancient  Circassians.    What  appears  most  in 
&?our  of  Ibis  opinion  is,  that  the  Circassians  are  the  origi- 
nal inhabitants  of  these  countries. 

•  Georgi,  K  c.  932,  tqq.    Guldenstedt,  I.  152,  tSB ;  and  Busching,  Magasiiv 
Geograph.  VI.  466. 
t  Sa  Stiitter,  Memorie  popul.  art.  ZtethUu, 
X  Rommal  Caucaiuf,  pt  13. 
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The  moBt  niiMttUble  •r  iiw  CHitMriM 
wiftsut  dooM,  that  of  the  Toniiipii;  they  iahibit  mwetfaui 
'Ibrtjr  Iniified  Tillegest  and  can  levy  a  farce  «f  iM)00  neib 
^SST^  lb  Ibeaaatefthe  Teodrgoi  the  BealeMS  live^  a  hovde  ivhe 
Ind  a  life  ef  eaee.    GAehr  neighbawrs  mrt  te  MiMobeks, 
:irii»  a«p  good  agiicaltariBte^  aad  braed  cattle :  thcgr  alee 
pnftt  by  the  idieriee»  "whkh  their  numeroes  ri\<er8  WSovd 
Ite   fihagacki^  belew  the   TeriLieh   fartrese   of 
haniD  a  prince  who  fonnerly  poaeeaaed  sMiie  ahips 
on  the  Bhwk  Sea*    The  Circaeaians  of  Kabaffdia  are  bat  a 
halfolTiiiaednatNMi.    They  lahabk  a  fertile  coiiatry  aitaar 
ted  abont  Ihe  Mdde  of  CMKsaaoflb  upon  the  nortihem  aide 
of  Ihat  obaia^  boanded  on  the  north  by  the  riyer  Terelc» 
and  on  the  eaet  by  tiie  country  of  Kistea-Tchetcheatzos.  It 
ia  diridod  into  Grait  and  Little  Kabwdia. 
^actir.      '^^  CHranaiaae  <tf  Kabardia  are  diatingaiahed  from  aU 
'  the  people  of  Caucasus  by  their  beauty  and  elegance.    The 
men  have  a  Herculean  igura^  a  small  foot  and  atoong 
ivTisty  and  fliey  manage  the  sahre  with  woadei4hl  deorteri^. 
The  women  are  delicate^  and  posaesa  a  pleasmg  »id  grace- 
ful farm:  their  skin  ia  wbHe^  with  brown  or  black  hmt; 
ihelr  featnres  are  regular  and  agveeabk^  and  they  pay  that 
attention  to  cleanliness  which  heightena  the  attractions  of 
beauty.    This  is  what  renders  the  Circassian  women  ao 
much  admired,  even  among  EUmqpeana.    Borne  travoHers 
assert  that  it  is  the  colour  of  their  hair»  which  has  a  aUgkt 
tinge  of  red,  that  makes  them  so  ai^rior  in  beaaty.    The 
Circassian,  prince  or  noble,  that  ia  to  sqr,  whoever  is  not  a 
bondman,  and  who  possesses  a  horse,  ia  always  armed  with 
a  poignard  and  a  brace  of  pistols ;  and  be  rarely  gaea  eat 
without  his  sabre  and  bis  bow.    The  belt  of  Oie  aabre  is 
fastened  round  his  body,  and  a  helmet  and  coiraaa  cover 
his  head  and  chest    This  is,  in  fact,  a  fiedthful  representar 
Fopuiatiomtion  of  a  knight  of  the  10th  or  11th  century.    The  whole 
of  Kabardia  can  fit  out  1500  of  these  cavalry,  called  Usdeih 
and  10,000  peasants,  or  bondmen,  equipped  for  battle ;  but 
the  former,  in  consequence  of  continual  hostilities  among 
themselves,  are  very  much  weakened. 
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The  soQ  of  Kabardia  is  excellent^  and  wM  adapted  to 
igricoItHre.     The  winters  are  nevertheless  seTere,  and  the    ^^*^* 
heat  is  not  of  long  duration.    The  inhabitants  neglect  *©p^„^.  ' 
gifts  of  nature,  and  they  derive  no  advantage  from  the  finetiom.  * 
tmris  of  oaks,  elms,  and  alders,  which  cover  tiidrhflh;^^^^^^' 
tat  iStej  are  said  to  possess  mines  of  more  valuable  miAata 
Hun  iron   and  brass,  which  they  make  use  of  for  Hukt 


Hie  Circassians  build  their  hooses  wifli  a  sl%ht 
fnone  work,  and  hurdles  painted  white,  and  convey  tiie  wa* 
ter  from  the  nearest  rivulets  with  considerable  skill  by 
neaaB  of  a  canal.  The  inns  exhibit  a  landaUe  degree 
of  deanliness.  The  peasants,  or  bondmen,  and  tiie  pri* 
floaers  of  war,  are  charged  Mrifli  the  care  of  farmings  and 
looking  after  the  cattle.  They  make  use  of  large  ploughSf 
tft  whidi  are  harnessed  six  or  eight  oxen.  Hemp  is  one  of 
die  natural  products  of  the  soil.  A  great  number  of  goats^ 
AMff  oten,  and  horses,  form  the  principal  riches  of  tho 
Circassians.  They  also  traffic  in  wool  and  wax.  The  horses 
are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  their  strengtli,  and  their 
agility.  Each  prince^  or  nobleman,  marks  his  colts  wifli  a 
hot  iron,  if  they  are  tiiorough  bred ;  and  whoever  profanes 
that  mark,  or  puts  it  upon  a  common  horse,  is  punished 
^ith  death. 

Their  feudal  system  is  also  remarkable.     The  vassal.  ConiU- 
^riio  belongs  to  tiie  noble  as  his  own  property,  although  ^"^^°°' 
aot  sold  to  him,  is  obliged  to  do  all  kinds  of  personal  ser- 
vices, but  he  pays  no  contribution.    The  nobles  maintain 
order  among  the  people,  and  render  military  service  to 
the  prince :  the  latter  keeps  an  open  table,  to  the  expense 
of  which  every  person  who  possesses  herds  contributes. 
Marriages  are  contracted  according  to  the  riches  and  birth  Edacation. 
of  the  parties.     A  plain  nobleman  who  runs  away  withMirriage. 
a  princess,  incurs  the  punishment  of  death.    Whenever  a 
prince  or  princess  is  bom,  a  nobleman  is  selected  who  is 
to  take  charge  of  the  child's  education.    The  father  and 
mother  banish  it  from  their  presence  until  the  period  when 
the  son  is  fit  for  battle,  and  the  daughter  of  an  age  to  be 
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BOOK    married.    Under  the  guidance  of  his  tutor,  the  youtn  Ik- 
'x^*    miliarizes  himself  with  the  chace,  war,  and  pillage  and  in 
recompence  he  divides  his  booty  with  him*    It  was  thus 
that  the  centaur  Chiron  brought  up  the  young  Achilles. 
The  simple  and  light  diet  which  a  girl  of  distinction  lives 
on  tends  to  preserve  tliat  graceful,  and  slender  form  so 
suitable  to  a  princess.    She  is  taught  to  embroider,  to  sew, 
to  plait  straw,  and  to  make  small  baskets  with  it    Newly 
married  persons  see  each  other  in  private  for  the  space  of 
a  year.     The  woman  receives  her  husband  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  and  makes  him  enter  by  the  window.     They 
do  not  shew  themselves  to  their  relations  until  there  is  an 
existing  pledge  of  their  union.    This  similarity  between 
the  Circassian  women  and  the  Amazons  is  connected  vritii 
the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Circassians,  of  the  intercourse 
fhey  had  with  a  nation,  named  Emmetch  (a  name  from 
which  the  Greeks  may  have  made  JinuMon.)    Hence  that 
ingenious  hypothesis  by  which  the  Circassians  are  identi- 
fied with  tiie  Sarmatians,  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
Scythians  and  Amazons.* 

Lugnace.  The  Circassian  princes  and  nobles  speak  a  language  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  and  unintelligible  to  the  people.  Is  this 
only  a  political  institution,  or  is  it  the  proof  of  a  different 
origin  ? — ^There  exists  amongst  the  Circassians  a  right  to 

Hofpitaii-  hospitality  called  tOinadL    Happy  is  the  stranger  who  ob- 

*^*  tains  it!  his  host  recommends  him  to  all  his  relatives;  and 

were  he  charged  with  the  greatest  crime,  he  is  still  in  safety, 
because  his  host  answers  for  him.  The  Circassians  de- 
nounce dreadful  vengeance  on  those  who  kill  their  re- 
lations ;  the  whole  family  of  the  criminal  shares  his  pu- 
nishment, and  if  the  vengeance  of  blood  be  not  allayed 
by  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  it  is  transmitted  even  by  mar* 
riagcf 

ReiifioB.       These  people  were  formerly  Christians,  with  scarcely 

*  Reineggs,  Topographie  du  Caiicase,  I.  238.    PalUs,  I.  390, 
t  This  was  the  system  in  England  previous  to,  and  even  during  the  reign  of 
Alfred.— Tr. 
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nj  rdigioua  worship.  They  are  now  Mahometans^  but  book 
wholly  devoid  of  zeaL  The  mausoleums  of  the  Circassians  ^^^* 
areoonstmcted  of  hewn  stone,  and  surrounded  with  colonades.  -^— — 


The  BasianSf  who  dwell  below  the  Circassians,  and  by  theBa^ani* 
side  of  the  Suanes,  are  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Kabardia. 
Porsued  by  the  Circassian  nobles,  they  were  compelled  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  high  barren  mountains  which  are  co- 
?ered  with  snow,  and  they  live  there  to  the  present  tirne^ 
still  tributary  to  their  ancient  persecutors.  They  are,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  account,  a  mixture  of  a  variety  of  na- 
tions; namely,  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  Kalmuks,  Kumuks,but 
priocipally  Nogais,  who  are  Mongols  or  Huns. 

The  Basians  comprehend  three  tribes^  the  Tshegems,  the^"^« 
Balkan,  and  the  Karatshaa. 

Traces  of  Christianity  are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  and  Wonhip. 
we  are  assured  that  in  tiieir  country  a  church  is  to  be  seen, 
which,  though  ancient,  is  still  in  good  preservation.  A  road 
opened  tiutMigh  the  rocks,  and  furnished  with  a  balustrade 
of  iron  on  both  sides,  conducts  to  the  church  by  a  serpentine 
path;  and  the  gospel  and  the  rituals  are  in  Ihe  Greek  lan- 

The  Basians  have  very  considerable  herds  of  oxen.Prodac- 
Thdr  moles  are  much  praised:  they  cultivate  millet  and ^u^^tkv'Jiif 
oats;  and  they  extract  lead  from  the  mines  of  Kargatchin^^  < 
Tan,  fliat  is  to  say,  the  leaden  mountain:   they  prepare 
saltpetre,  and  sell  gunpowder.     M.  Reineggs  has  obser- 
ved in  Baaiania  a  great  many  interesting  objects  of  natural 
history;  several  of  the  valleys  are  filled  with  sulphurous 
exhahitions,  and  thunderbolts  fall  more  frequently  here 
ftan  any  where  else.    Near  the  river  Jetchick,  which  flows 
hito  the  Kuban,  there  are  hot  springs  so  corroding,  that 
they  cause  swellings  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  drink  of 
thenL^i^    In  the  environs  of  Mount  Elboors  there  is  an  ele- 
vation, composed  entirely  of  a  golden-coloured  micaceous 
gravel  or  yellow  mica,  which  is  so  loose  that  men  and  horses 

*  Reineggf,  Topographie  du  Caacate,  T.  391. 
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BOOK  sink  in  it  as  in  water.  Colonades  of  basalt^  in  prums  of  three^ 
XXV.  gy^^  eighty  and  nine  sides,  are  found  in  the  high  mountains 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Terek ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  M.  Reineggs,  who  has  drawn  them,*  knew  how  to 
distinguish  this  enigmatical  rock  in  a  correct  manner. 


Baialtes. 


OsMtf s.         The  Ossetes  dwell  to  the  east  of  the  Basians.    They  are 
called  sometimes  Ossi,  Ossis,  Ossites,  or  Ossitinians.    In 
this,  as  in  numerous  other  instances,  we  adopt  the  radical 
part  of  the  name  by  which  a  nation  is  designated  either  by 
the  people  belonging  to  it  or  by  their  neighbours,  while  the 
terminating  syllables  are  in  some  measure  arbitrary,  till 
such  time  as  the  celebrity  or  familiarity  of  the  people  among 
those  who  write  about  them  establishes  some  unchanging 
designation*    On  seeing  the  clothing,  the  light  chesnut  hair, 
and  the  red  beards  of  these  people,  we  should  say  that  they 
were  peasanis  from  the  north  of  Russia.    They  give  them- 
selves the  name  of  Irones.    Their  language  has  some  con- 
nection with  the  German,  Sclavonian,  and  still  more  with 
the  Persian.    The  country  of  the  Ossetes  commands  the 
communications  with  Georgia.    It  extends  from  the  sour- 
ces of  the  Terek  to  the  northern  branches  of  the  Kur. 
In  these  ruggid  mountains,  all  the  rivers  flow  with  an 
astonishing  rapidity.    The  manners  of  the  Ossetes  are  of 
a  characteristic  simplicity ;  their  method  of  saluting  con- 
sists in  touching  the  chest  for  men,  and  the   bosom  for 
women.    In  their  funerals  there  is  a  noisy  ostentation  of 
grief:  the  women  beat  their  breasts,  and  threaten  to  preci- 
pitate themselves  from  the  top  of  a  rock.    They  afterwards 
eat  and  drink  in  honour  if  the  dead  for  three  days.t    The 
houses  of  the  Ossetes  resemble  so  many  castles  in  miniature^ 
and  although  vassals  of  Russia,  they  live  in  a  state  of  wild 
independence. 
Natural        ^^  ^  alleged  that  there  is  met  with  in  that  part  of  Cau- 
curiotitiet.  casus,  a  large  bird  of  a  very  beautiful  variegated  plumage, 

*  Reioeggs,  ibid.  I,  286.  tab.  iii.    Compare  Georgi,  II.  970. 
t  R«infgg8, 1. 218. 
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Nsembling  a  pheasant  i  the  Ossetes  call  it  Syin.  A  sort  of  book 
friendly  alliance  is  said  to  subsist  between  it  and  tlie  wild  ^^^* 
goats,  the  partners  of  its  solitude.  At  the  approach  of  the 
bonier  it  sends  forth  a  shrill  whistle,  which  serves  to  warn 
tte  quadrupeds  of  the  impending  danger.  There  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  this  country  thousands  of  caverns  hollowed 
out  of  the  rugged  rock,  upon  almost  inaccessible  mountains, 
and  generally  of  the  height  of  sixty  feet  Tliey  are  tow 
abandoned,  but  we  may  still  trace  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants.*  The  Russian  fort  of  Darial  is  situated  on  the 
eastern  frontiers  of  Ossetia.  A  few  slight  fortifications, 
and  a  small  garrison,  would  render  this  pass  impregnable. 
At  tiiis  place,  the  road  now  used  leads  for  a  considerable 
way  through  a  subterraneous  passage  cut  in  the  solid  rock. 

The  most  considerable  tribe  of  the  Ossetians  is  that  of  T"^*|^. 
the  Dogores.    They  are  said  to  be  tributary  to  the  Badilles,  ans. 
a  sort  of  knights  or  freemen,  living  in  the  highest  mountains, 
and  separated  by  a  small  river  from  another  equally  un- 
known tribe,  that  of  the  Nitigures,  a  name  apparently  of 
Hunnic  origin.    The  Tcherkessates  have  words  which  they 
esteem  sacred,  and  which  are  divided  into  sections,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  their  families.    They  celebrate  annual  Particular 
festivals,  which  last  eight  days,  and  resemble  that  of  taber- 
nacles among  the  Jews.    Travellers  are  hospitably  invited 
to  partake,  and  one  of  the  families  is  charged  with  the  care 
of  entertaining  them.    The  Dimsars,  a  republican  colony, 
are  incessantly  at  war  with  the  Dugores.    We  find  in  their  Cavem  of 
canton  a  cavern  of  Saint  Nicholas,  a  relic  of  their  ancient  ia& 
fiiith.    This  Russian   Saint  is  supposed  to  appear  thero 
under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  to  receive  the  food  which  is 
offered  to  him ;  of  course,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  birds 
of  prey  exactly  to  personate  the  Saint  in  this  particular.— 
Some  missionaries  have  recently  taken  a  very  wise  advan- iion**jy*ie 
tage  of  this  people's  former  profession  of  Christianity  to^"****- 
offer  to  re-instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  religion  and 
ciTilization,  and  these  offers  were  accepted  by  the  late 
General  Kasibek,  one  of  their  chiefs,  and  by  those  who  ac- 
bowledged  his  authority.    This  is  accompanied  with  a  ten- 


*  PaUas,  premier  voyage,  VII.  p.  £5—79.    Relneggs,  I.  233. 
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BOOK  dency  to  a  good  anderBtuding  with  the  Bauiaa  goveni- 
xxY.  ment,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  plans  of  general  ameliora* 
tion  happily  begun  in  these  countries*  The  adFantage  of 
this  change  begins  to  be  felt  by  those  travellers  who  cross 
the  Caucasus  along  the  chain  of  Russian  posts  firom  Mosdoc 
to  TefliSy  up  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Terek,  and  down 
those  of  the  ArsguL  A  strong  Russian  eseort  is  necessary 
for  security,  but  a  distant  approximation  to  co-operation  ra 
the  part  of  the  natives  is  agreeable  and  encouraging*  Sir 
Robert  Ker  Porter  was  hospitably  entertained  at  the  house 
of  General  Kasibek's  familyt  near  tte  mountain  called 
Kasibek.  He  and  his  party  were  struck  with  the  contrast 
between  the  dutiful  civilities  paid  by  the  servants  to  their 
master's  guests  and  the  assassin-like  expression  of  their 
countenances  and  equipments,  indicating  the  powerfiil  li- 
neamento  left  by  their  former  habits,  and  intimating  the 
prudence  of  observing  precautions  against  those  tendencies 
which  might  be  still  suspected  of  retaining  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity** 

The  mountainous  tract  which  eidends  from  the  eastern 
limits  of  Ossetia  towards  the  n<Nrth,  between  the  rivers  Sun* 
KiMetia.  aha  and  Aksi^  is  called  SUHa  or  Kistetia  by  the  Rvssiaq 
travellers  and  geographers*  It  is  like  Eabardia,  a  country 
of  forests  and  pastures,  wUh  districts  adapted  to  agricni- 
ture.t  The  different  wild  tribes  that  live  there  are  known 
under  various  general  names  $  the  Georgians  call  them 
Kistes;  the  Tartars,  Mizshegis;  their  principal  tribe  as- 
sumes the  name  of  Ingooshes  or  Intooshes.  We  distinguish 
also  the  Tchetchentzi  or  Tetentaes,  the  ELarabnlaks,  and 
the  Tushes*  They  all  speak  a  particular  language^  which 
appears  to  be  very  ancient*  In  war,  they  carry  a  bnckler^ 
and  this  ancient  custom  distinguishes  them  from  all  the 
otlier  inhabitants  of  Caucasus. 
ingootbet,  Amongst  the  Ingooshes,  we  observe  vestiges  of  the  true 
ship.  ^  ^'  religion*    An  anchoret  called  the  Zannistag,  living  in  cell- 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Tr&yels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  to).  T.  p.  77. 
t  Oeorgi,  Russia,  IV,  971. 
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hi/Byp  imA  itmiatag  hy  flie  side  of  in  aoicieiit  eburch,  ptir* 
Cmthb  the  liiBofiom  of  jnasft  i  before  a  mraieroiis  assem-  ^3^* 
Uf  ke  tamelatM  e»  an  attav  of  stose  a  nwmber  of  white  """""* 
dw^  wMcb  tbe  richest  and  most  distingiiisbed  famUies  pro* 
tMsw  Thv  eiNireb,  sitiiaAed  is  flie  territory  of  the  Ingoo- 
sbsi^  botn  a  Ge<bic  iiMcripftkm^  ud  cotttains  some  Latin 
nMunnfted  with  blile»  black,  and  gilt  chai^acfcrs  j 
\  Ifooke  are  rorerod  aa  rsKcii.  Thirty  little  dweUings 
Ar  iaaiaito  are  erected  in  tke  rieinitgr  of  this  ancient  edifice^ 
wMdk  has  been  dwaye  beid  as  an  faiTiolable  sanctuary  in 
tteaidtflaf  the  warshi  wUcbthes^  barbarians  am  contia- 


l%e  la^ieshieB  have  a  Tevy  cbaraet^ristic  physiogno* 
«y»  aad  a  pi^niiiidatLoa  so  extremely  harsh  that  a  strange 
«r  tMftM  think  ttey  were  rotting  pebbles  in  theb  moatiis. 
Tkey  can  aioster  aooo  men  capable  of  bearing  arnm» 
Ttm  ftarabalaks  deaerre  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  their  Karabu- 
tiOicl^wMckiVpearotobe  that  of  the  celebrated  Almmi^^'i''- 
for  the  town  of  Theodosta,  in  Taoris,  was  called  by  the 
Akaie  name  Trdaada^  signifying  seven  gods;  now  this 
Mmi  MMte  Urn  same  significatkm  amongst  the  Karabil* 


Hie  Tdietehmital  or  Tetaataes  inhabit  seyen  large  Tc^«tch- 
fiDaf^;  tlisf  seaiettmes  extend  their  depredations  be-^'^^'* 
yoMd  tke  Bassiiln  fihsatiers,  aad  then  retire  to  their  native 
imaalaiiiWj  whepe  they  cu  bid  defiance  to  the  pnrsait  of 
Iks  Cottaeks.  Ikey  are  considered  as  the  most  formida- 
Heoff  tfU  tke  tribes  which  inhabit  the  innumerable  rocky 
nMiyts  of  the  easten  part  of  this  chain.  They  are  not  on- 
ly a  diead  to  tbeir  immediate  neighbours^  tribes  simi* 
Isr  to  fhemselveSf  but  they  keep  the  disciplined  Russians 
oontinaally  on  the  alert  They  are  unwearied  in  their 
Yitek  lor  prey,  quick  as  Mi^iftg  in  attack  or  escape,  un- 
sparing in  plmder,  aod  murder  without  mercy  those  whom 
tky  rol^  excepting  Christians,  from  whom  they  expect  ad- 

*  Peripl.  Euxin.  Anonym,  in  Gtog.  Griec.  Min.  Rommtl.  on  Caueatus,  in 
tbe  Magasin  Ethnographique,  I.  p.  90. 
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ditional  plunder  in  the  form  of  ransoin.    They  initiato  their 
xxv«    youth  at  a  very  early  age  in  their  marauding  expeditioiia ; 
and  the  more  bold  and  sanguinary  they  show  themaelveBf 
the  higher  they  stand  in  the  estimation  of  their  tribe.     He 
who  most  frequently  surpasses  the  rest  in  the  ezecutioii  of 
desperate  and  cruel  enterprises,  commonly  becomes  the  lead- 
.  er  of  his  brethren,  and  the  chief  of  many  familieflu     They 
have  one  supreme  chief,  whose  dignity  is  hereditary*    He 
alone  commands  them  on  any  enterprise  of  general  interests 
but  he  possesses  no  civil  authority  or  jurisdiction.     They 
have  a  sort  of  common  law  universally  understood*  which 
maintains  an  intestine  regularity.    When  this  is  violaiedy  a 
tribunal  of  their  elders  takes  cognizance  of  the  case*  and  the 
oflTender  is  instantly  put  to  death,  his  dwelling  erased*  and 
his  property  given  to  the  party  injured.    They  were  once  a 
sort  of  Christians,  and  they  still  observe  Easter.     They 
now  consider  themselves  as  Mussulmans ;  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  few  domestic  regulations  is  the  only  symptom  of 
their  connection  with  the  Arabian  prophet* 
Tttthat.         On  the  south-east  we  find  the  Tushes,  that  is  to  say*  the 
dreamers,  a  name  which  they  owe  to  their  superstition. 
They  are  the  Tusci  of  Ptolemy.    They  entertain  a  great 
veneration  for  cats.    It  is  said  that  among  them  the  father 
g  ves  to  his  son,  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  a  young 
adult  girl  for  a  wife,  .and  exercises  himself  the  privilegea  of 
a  husband  until  the  boy  arrives  at  puberty.    The  children 
which  are  the  fruit  of  this  union  are  brought  up  as  part  of 
the  family.    This  strange  custom  existed  till  lately  in  £u* 
Topean  Russia.    A  small  but  very  strong  species  of  mnle  is 
found  here,  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  jack-ass  and  the 
cow. 

The  eastern  part  of  Caucasus,  or  ancient  Albania*  is  di- 
vided into  innumerable  cantons,  but  which  modem  geogra- 
DagbetuiuP^y  comprehends  under  two  denominations*  Daghatath 

*  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  TraYelt^  vol.  L  p.  60. 
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whicb  indiHles  all  flie  decUrities.of  Caucasiu  towards  the   book 
Cftspian  Sea,  and  Lesghtstauf  containing  the  more  elevated    ^"^^* 
valleys  towards  Georgia,  and  the  country  of  the  Kistes./^ 
Lesghistan  is  a  district  liable  to  great  variation  of  extent:  uuu** 
Its  Hrnits  enlarge  or  diminish  according  to  the  results  of  the 
warn  which  the  robbers  called  Lesghians  constantly  wage 
with  the  otiier  Caucasian  nations. 

The  liosghians,  who  appear  to  be  the  Leg»  of  flie  an-Logbiaat. 
dcnte,*  have  become  formidable  by  their  inveterate  habito^^^^'^' 
of  plunder;  they  seize  upon  men  and  herds,  and  whatever 
dae  they  can  find  in  tiie  neighbouring  districts*  They 
carry  oS  their  booty  on  swift  horses,  and  break  down  be-^ 
hind  them  the  bridges  of  ice  and  snow  which  cover  the  preci- 
pioes  of  Caucasus.  Accustomed  to  endure  hunger  and  tiliirst, 
they  carry  with  them  only  a  slender  stock  of  provisions,  ei* 
ther  in  leathern  bottles  or  in  goafs  skins.  But,  when  reduced 
to  llie  last  extremity,  they  draw  lots  among  themselves,  and 
lie  whom  accident  selecte  is  forthwith  devoured  by  his  com- 
rades. Their  manner  of  living,  and  the  pure  air  which 
they  breathe  upon  their  mountains,  contribute  to  their  ex* 
treme  longevity.  Just  before  death,  the  old  Lesghian  who  ^ 
has  survived  Ae  perils  of  the  field  of  battle,  sends  for  his 
relations  and  his  heirs,  and  pointe  out  to  them  where  his 
gold,  his  silver,  and  his  jewels,  are  deposited,  and  then  dies 
contented.    This  nation  possesses  some  mines. 

In  Daghesten  we  see  the  Lesghians  peaceably  driving 
thnir  herds  to  a  distance  from  the  mountains^  and  paying  a 
contribntion  for  the  pasturage.  Their  women,  celebrated 
fi>r  tfieir  beauty,  are  no  less  distinguished  for  their  courage. 
Several  of  the  Lesghian  tribes  profess  Mahometanism ;  some 
traces  of  the  Christian  faith  may  also  be  observed  among 
them,  but  the  less  civilized  still  worship  the  sun,  the  moon, 
trees,  and  rivers. 

Their  language  has  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  inhabit  Lembiui 
tante  of  Finland,  but  the  diversity  of  tiie  Lesghian  dia- ^*°^''*^^' 

*  Rtineggi,  I.  18t. 
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lacte  is  Tory  great    An  attempt  Ims  been  auide  to  ndsoe 
xxT.    uien  to  the  miniber  of  eight     1.  The  Jware$,  and  the 
Iburteen  tribes  reaembling  theni»^rtiich  oocii^tfae  aortii- 
""^^    era  part  of  Leegbistam  epeak  the  lint  dialect    The  die* 
trict  of  Awar,  or  Aor^  the  remainder  of  tlie  Aonea,  and 
tha  parent  tribe  of  the  celebrated  Awaros,  bear  ako  the 
name  of  Chansag^  which  eigniftee,  Oe  empire  of  the  Chooee 
OT  Hans.    About  1500  Mahometan  funiltes  Uto  hera  yerj 
peaceably,  ander  the  gotemment  of  a  khaa^  who  is  raekoa* 
ed  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Cancamm»  and 
whose  abode  is  distingoiriied   from  the  rest  by   liaTiqg 
Didof,  Vn-glass  windows,    fi.  The  tribes  of  JNdo  and  of  Un$o  speak 
'^'^      the  second  dialect:  they  dwell  in  the  moantalna  above 
tile  district  of  the  Tcbares;  pasture  their  riieep  m  the 
Kachetiy  and  live  in  a  state  of  happy  indolence.     S*  The 
Kabutcbes.  third  dialect  is  that  of  the  XMutckeg,  who  are  supposed 
to  dwell  near  the  Didos,  towards  flie  east    4.  The  fourtt 
is  in  Qse  among  flie  dniyst  who,  according  to  Ghildeastedt, 
inhabit  a  country  bordered  by  a  branch  of  the  river  Koiso. 
5.  The  JkoosheSf  the  Ebffveshes,  and  the  Auiacors,  three 
tribes  whose  dwellings  extend  along  Ae  frontier  of  Da« 
ghestan,  and  even  within  that  province,  speak  ttie  flflh  dia- 
Koo^ethes,  lect    The  Kooveshes  or  Kubashes,  are  the  most  deserving 
or  Kubai-  ^y  noticc.    They  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of  indcfien* 
dence,  and  are  industrious,  sober,  honest,  and  loyaL    It  is 
said  that  they  call  themselves  Prenks,  and  clafaa  a  Bihx>- 
pean  origin.    It  might  have  been  supposed  tiiat  ttiey  are 
tiie  descendants  of  some  Venetians  or  Genoese,  who  in  the 
15th  century  visited  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  bad  not 
more  accurate  researches  proved  that  their  language  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Lesgfaians*     Tlis  Kubashes  act  as 
brokers  in  the  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  Persia 
and  Russia.    They  bring  to  Kisliar  considerable  quantities 
Commerce  of  cotton.*    At  home  they  are  employed  in  the  nianuft|C- 

aod  manu- 

ac  ures.  ^  Guldenstedt,  Voyage,  &c.  1. 101.    Reineggs,  I.  60—113.    Forster,  Voyage 

flu  Bengale,  &c.  TI. 
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\  of  iffon^  gold,  aad  sflTer-^ia  CnrgUig  cnifmco    nnd  in 
amkiBg  fine  handkerchiefs,  manfles  (rf  fdt,  and  carpetB.    ^^3^* 
Their  wMwn  are  actiTe,  ingenious,  and  erea  well-infermed, 
oooopy  Hiemaelyes  with  embmidering.    The  Kabashes 
from  flieir  country  all  idle  persons  and  beggars. 
Hw  integritj  is  so  generally  known  that  the  Lesghian 
frinoes  deposit  with  them  the  treasnres  which  they  have  ae* 
I9  and  the  neighhoorlng  tribes  sahmit  all  omrtre* 
to  their  arbitration.    They  are  Mahometans,  h«t 
I  thearaelyes  to  one  wiib»    Twelve  of  their  deans  ara 
wMi  flie  keeping  of  a  capital  stock,  which  is  ths 
prodnoeofihelrcoBnH>ttlaboan    6.  The  Kasihumaks,  shop- Kuika 
hei4s  and  marauders,  who  live  upon  the  banks  of  a  branch  ™"^'' 
ef  tiM  river  Koisot  speak  the  siKth  Lesghian  dialect    f. 
Hie  seventh  is  current  among  the  JOndaito,  and  the  Kara^  Kaidaikt. 
kaidaks,  who  inhabit  the  districts  lying  between  the  towns 
of  Twkn  and  Deihend.  These  people  are  remarkidily  swifts 
and  nneommeidy  dextrons  in  handling  the  musket  ud  the 
mhn,    Tlie  fertile  valleys  of  the  Raidalks  contafa  many 
beantiftil  viUagps.    The  prince  of  the  Kaidaiks  is  cidhMl  ths  PctaM  ot 
Vmey ;  Us  son,  it  is  alleged,  is  suckled  by  all  the  wnmen  ^"^^' 
of  Ae  country.  For  the  purpose  no  doaht  ef  strengthening 
dieir  attachment  to  their  future  sovereign.    a»  The  lebraaafi 
who  pooooss  some  villages  near  Tahasseran^  a  flonrtsUng  Tabane^ 
fistric^  governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own,  speah  the  eighth '^^ 
Lnghian  dialect,  which  is  believed  to  be  also  eommontotha 
iahshitaiits  of  the  district 

Oriental  Caucasus  contsins  also  two  Tartsr  natiana.  Kamaki 
The  S/^mukB  radde  to  the  north  of  I>aghestaB,  open  Hm^'''^^''^^ 
borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Aboot  twdve  hundred  fiuni* 
Kea,  under  the  government  of  Beys,  dwcU  hers  in  cihins 
iMde  (rf  hurdles  of  osiers.  The  Truckmenes  are  spread 
over  all  the  eastern  side  of  Caucasus,  but  principally  in  the 
sonth  of  Daghestan,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Schirwan.  These  wanderers  speak  the  Turkish  dialect  of 
die  Tartar  language.    They  are  governed  by  their  here-^ 
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BOOK    ditary  khans,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  reside  at  Koohay 

^3^«    at  Shamacfaia,  and  at  Sallian* 

*—"■"""     From  the  state  of  warfare  and  anarchy  in  which  tiiese 

tribes  live,  their  political  topography  can  never  be  fixed. 

The  vague  word  Lesghistan,  or  country  of  the  Lesghians, 

enlarges  and  contracts  with  the  invasions  of  that  fierce  peo- 

Limiu  of   pie :  the  name  Daghestan  signifies  a  country  of  mountains. 

^|lMitAn  1^  application  is  as  undetermined  as  that  of  6orski»  or  in- 

Sehirwan.  habitants  of  the  mountains,  given  by  the  Russians  to  Ihe 

majority  of  the  petty  Caucasian  hordes.     The  uncertain 

extent  of  these  terms  too  afiects  the  limits  to  be  assigned  to 

Siirwan,  which  custom  or  circumstances  have  represented 

as  commencing  sometimes  at  Derbend,  and  sometimes  at 

Bakou.*    Leaving  these  points  undecided,  we  shall  brieSy 

notice  the  most  remarkable  places  as  we  pass  from  north  to 

south. 

The  country  of  the  Kumuks  extends  from  the  banks  of 
the  Terek  to  those  of  the  Koisu.     It  comprehends  the 
Towns  and  1^  and  the  peninsula  of  AgrachanschoL    The  most  re- 
imnarkabiemarkable  place  is  Endery,  the  market  where  the  Leeghians 
P^*^*      sell  their  plunder.    To  the  south  of  the  Jj^oisu  is  the  terri- 
tmry  of  a  Tartar  chief,  who  assumes  the  title  of  Shamkal, 
and  who  resides  in  Tarku,  a  town  containing  10,000  in- 
habitants, upon  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.t    Ascend- 
ing the  Koisu,  we  arrive  at  the  dominions  of  Ouma-*Khan, 
or  Khan  of  the  Awares,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken. 
The  town  of  Chunsag  contains  about  600  houses.    Upon 
the  eastern  back  of  the  mountains,  we  find  the  interesting 
town  of  Kubasha,  with  its  industrious  population  of  about 
6000    souls.     The   territory  of  the  priiice,  or  Uzmey, 
reaches  to  Derbend ;  he  resides  at  Bai-shlL    The  town  of 
Df  be  d    ^^^^^»  ^^^^  °P  between  the  iQountains  and  the  sea,  reck- 

*  Compare  Busching,  Geographic,  II.  par.  2,  Georgi,  Russie,  IT.  975.  Wahl, 
Aiie  Ocridentale,  I.  459r-482. 

t  Bieberstein,  Description  des  Pays  entre  le  Terek  et  le  Kur,  in  the  Annalas 
468  Voyagei,  XII,  p,  180. 
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ODS  from  6  to  TOO  houses ;  its  thick  and  lofty  waUs  astonish  book 
the  traveller^  bat  oppose  no  barrier  to  the  advance  of  armies }  ^^^* 
its  insecare  port  has  but  little  trade.  We  here  begin  to  feel  — -^ 
the  influence  of  a  milder  climate.  The  territories  of  Der- 
bead,  Koura,  and  Kouba,  must  be  reckoned  amon^  tiie 
most  delightful  of  countries.  It  is  here  that^  according  to 
StralKV  the  inhabitants  reaped  a  harvest  of  fifty  fold,  and 
saw  these  rich  crops  spring  up  twice  or  thrice  every  year. 
Even  in  oar  days  the  soil  is  in  some  places  so  rich  and 
strong  that  six  or  eight  oxen  must  be  yoked  to  the  plough. 
A  gnat  qaantity  of  wheat,  barley,  saffh>n,  cotton,  and 
various  fmiitsv  is  exported.*  The  territory  of  Kouba  has 
been  called  by  the  Persians  the  Paradise  of  Roses.  There  P«»diMef 
are  places  where  from  each  cleft  of  the  rock  a  vine  may  be 
seen  shooting  out.f  But  these  fine  regions  are  subjected  to 
excesnve  humidity ;  and  are  in  several  places  infected  with 
reptiles  and  pernicious  insects.  The  towns  of  Tabasseran, 
Acouti,  and  others,  are  the  chief  residences  of  the  petty 
8ova^gntie«  in  the  mountains.  The  khan  of  Koura  ex* 
tends  bis  dominion  to  the  sea,  where  the  river  Samoor^ 
probably  the  Albanus  of  the  ancients,  discharges  ite  aban-' 
dant  waters  through  ten  or  twelve  mouths.  Kouba,  the 
abode  of  the  most  powerful  khan  of  that  country,  contains 
only  about  400  or  500  houses.  Below  Kouba  is  the  town 
e(  Shabran^  which  was  built  by  Hebrews  under  the  name 
of  Samaria.  Some  Jews  still  live  there,  who  are  distin- 
gnidied  by  their  handsome  persons,  and  their  easy  manners. 
These  towns,  sitaated  upon  the  eastern  part  of  Caucasus^ 
look  towards  the  Caspian  Sea.  As  we  pass  the  mountains^ 
▼e  see,  extending  to  south-west  and  the  south,  the  territo- 
ries of  Dshceki,  Shamachia,  Khana,  and  Sallian.  The 
two  first  are  bounded  by  the  Kur,  the  other  two  occupy 
the  insular  plain  encompassed  by  that  river  and  the  Aras. 
New  Shamachia,  a  trading  town  of  5000  inhabitants^  ^^^Ibi^*' 
considered  as  the  capital  of  Shirwan. 

*  Gmelin's  Travels,  III.  68.  Biebentein,  Description  of  the  Countries  be- 
tveen  the  Terek  and  the  Knr,  p.  31,  (in  German.) 
^  Reineggs,  I.  p.  107. 
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Tto  EMtf  cfto  befaq;  mgnented  by  the  jowtion  of  om 

<^«    of  ite  brandmr  with  flie  AnB^  becones  Mtigabla    Th€ 

MnrgooD  iabcrko  at  its  wovth^  Mar  Sallian,  brin^  in  MfiW 

Ifvbfes  (or  LkSCfOO)  to  ike  kban  of  Koaba^  who  Ms  it  oot  to 

tbo  HawiflitB.*    To  Iho  east  of  ShamacMa  CancasiM  it- 

cfeMm  te  hei^rt.    Aa  Mtensire  neck  of  land  efMots  ioto 

Peninsula  ^^  Caspioa  80%  ealled  the  Pe»io«ula  of  Apaheroin  or  of 

•f  Apdie^  OkeresMy  wfamw  eaHne  and  clayey  aoil  is  covered  with  a  ha- 

Springt  of  ^aiibiog  vegetation,  b«t  whose  cdebrated  s^ngs  of  napbtiiA 

papbtha.    ijgjpg  ^  souTte  of  iaexhaastiUe  wealth  to  the  petty  sovereign 

«r  Ihe  town  of  Bahoii.    Itie  principal  springs  are  at  Balag- 

kan,  owe  of  tifem  fevaMkes  500  poands  a-day«    Not  far  from 

Umioe  is  the  JiOd  of  Jtre^  about  a  square  v^^t  in  extent, 

and  omtinaally  emitting  an  inflannnable  gas.    The  Ose- 

btds^  or  werskippera  of  ftre^  liave  boSt  several  snail  tm- 

ples  there^    In  one  of  these,  near  an  altar,  a  large  hollow 

pipe  is  teed  in  the  earthy  from  the  npper  eai  a  Uue  flame 

iMMB  BiOre  subtile  than  that  from  spirits  of  wine :  a  slmllsr 

flame  98c&pes  fnm  a  horizontal  openiiq;  made  in  the  rock. 

▲  hill  near  Bakon  furnishes  white  naphtha,  but  in  very  li* 

Briileil  ftantitles*    The  Bassians  make  use  of  it  both  as  a 

nrtriidnal  drug  and  as  a  cordial ;  they  apply  it  also  eitm^ 

nally.    Net  Car  from  thence  are  two  springs  of  hot  watMr, 

which  bobble  up  Kke  the  napbtba  |  the  water  is  impregnated 

a  bluish  day,  which  renders  it  thick,  but  it  becomes 

by  standing,  the  clay  falling  to  the  bottom*    Bathing 

it  braces  the  system,  and  improves  the  appetite.    The 

of  Bakon  derives  from  the  naphtha  a  revenue  ef 

Town  of   M^OM  rubles^  (or  L-SIOO.)    The  town  of  Bakou,  which  has 

^^^"*     a  road  for  sh^  by  no  means  safe,  thougli  the  best  upon  the 

eoast,  exports  to  Bnssia,  besides  naphtha,  some  cotton,  rice, 

and  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  opium.    Its  territory  also 

m^iplioB  salt,  which  is  obtained  from  several  lakes  or  sail 


Such  are  the  principal  nations,  countries,  and  towns,  of 
the  Caucasian  region ;  in  surveying  which  we  have  unavoid- 

*  Oeorgi.  IT.  977,  Compare  Beiberstein,  &c. 
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My  Imn  aoanewluit  pro)ix»  from  the  wndber  wd  th^  nu-   MW 
uteness  of  the  objects  to  be  described.  ^^^* 


Tabu  of  f&e  Oeographical  Positions  of  the  Caucasian 
Begunu 


Names  of 

1  the  places. 

Long.  E.  from 
London. 

Latitude. 

AuUiPrities. 

1 

Derbend  .  • 

47*    39     15 

42   *  5*   45 

Rub.  Atlas  io  100  sheets. 

Kislar   .  .  . 

46     14    15 

43    51     15 

Idem- 

' 

(43    54      0) 

Calendar  of  Petenborigb. 

Mosdok    .  . 

43    50    15 

43     48     46 

RuMiao  Atlas. 

Taman.  .  . 

36    35      0 

45     12     16 

Id.    Arcbire  of  Licbteos- 
tero. 

riito.. .  . 

44    20     15 

41     28    30 

Idem, 

Abte.    The 

Table  annexed  to  the  Russian  Atlas  Is  founded  on  Astronomi- 

] 

cal  observations,  chiefly  recent. 

Sfnoptical  Table  of  the  Political  IHvirions  of  the 
Gaiieanan  Countries. 


Great  DiYisioiM. 


Subdivisions* 


'1.  Circle    of   Gregori- 


Ciuosia^  (go- 

veraoMotor,)' 


CooDtries  ofj 
tte  Cossacks 
of  tbs  Black 

Set. 

^^ftisiia. 


2.  —  of  Alezandrow. 

3.  —  of  Kialiar. 

4.  —  of  Staiiropol. 
,5.«-of  Moadok. 

I  Make  a  part  of  the  go- 
TemmeDt  of  Tatiris. 

'  1.  Circassia  of  Kuban. 

2.  Great  Kabarda. 
[  a.  Little  Kabarda. 

Different  cantons. 


Gregortewsk, 
or  Y^ori- 
ewsk. . . . . 


Weitem 
Georgia,  for- 
merly Turk-  ^ 
ish  Georgia. 


'1.  Mingrelia.  • . .  • 
Odischi,  eanton. 

2.  Imeritia. 

Kadsha«  canton. 

3.  Guria. 


Capitols. 


Ekaterinodar. 

^ooe.  .  •  • .  I 


None. 


Isgaonr. . . . 
KoUtls. . . . 
TltiBigha(?) 


Sovereigns* 


Russia. 

Idem. 
Independent. 


Onder  the  pro- 
tection of  Tur- 
key. 

A  csar,  a  Tassal 
of  Russia. 

A  prince,  rassal 
of  Iqieritia. 

Deoendent  on 
tbe  Turks. 
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Oontinitalum 

of  the  Synoptic  Tabk  of  the  Political  Divisions 

ZZT. 

of  the  Caucasian  Countries. 

Great  DiTision. 

Subdivisions. 

Capitali. 

Sorereigns. 

fl.  Circle  of  TlfllB 

Tiflis 

Russia. 

EMtoro  Geor- 

2. — ofGori. 

gia,  foroMf- 
h    Persian 
Georgia. 

3.  —  of  Anaour. 

4.  —  of  Tela. 

6.  —  ofSiboah. 

6.  —  of  Adjakala. 

Once  divided  into  Kardueli 

and  Kacheti. 

Goraki,er  peo- 

'). Siianetia 

tVone 

Princes  or  eUert 
moni  of  then 

2.  Basiania. 

ple  of  tbe^ 

3.  Ossetia. 

dependents  on 

moantaios. 

4.  Ki««ia.  or  Infoosbia. 
,5.  Tcbetchentsia. 
'1.  Kbanat  of  Airar. 

Cbnosag,     or 
A  war,   (ac- 
cording   to 
some  Kabu- 

Russia. 

Lesgbistao. 

2.  Lordships   of   Kasi- 

kumuks. 

3.  The  cantons  of  Tcba- 

dana.) .... 

Kasamlsh, 
Kumuk 

Independt.kban 
Various  chiefs. 

ri.  Tushes,  ^c 

None 

Various  chiefs. 

^1.  Coon  try  of  the  Ku- 

muks. 

Eoderj,  &c. 

Princes  depend- 
ent on  Russia. 

2.  KbaoatofTarkii. 

Tarku Khan  dependent 

on  Russia 

(Sbamkal.) 

3.--ofKaidak 

KaVdak,    Bar^ 
shii 

Idem  (the   LV 

roey.) 
Dependentontbe 

Daghettan. 

4.  District  of  Kabaicha. 

Kobasba.  .  . . 

khanofKaidak. 

6,  —  of  Akasha. 

Akiisha 

Idem. 

6.  —  of  Derbend. 

Derbend.  . .  . 

Russsia(1809.) 

7.  —  of  Koura. 

Koura. 

Depeudent      on 
the     Russians, 
bo  t  formerly  on 
the  Persians. 

8.  —  of  Kouba. 

Kouba  or  Kn- 
lia 

Idem. 

M.  Kbanat  of  Bakoa. 

Bakou 

Idem, 

2.  —  of  Shamacbia. 

Shamacbia, 

Idem. 

SbiriraB. 

3.  — ofDscbekiorKap 

balla 

Vucbi 

Idem* 
KhanofKuba. 

.4.  Lordship  of  Salliao. 

Sallian 

JV 

Me.  The  txtent  and  population  are  uncertain. 
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BOOK  xxvr. 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 


PART  I. 

Jhia  Mnor,  rvith  the  Coasts  of  the  Blade  Sea. 

We  are  now  to  tread  upon  a  soil  rich  in  interesting  book 
and  splendid  recollections,  with  an  existing  population  xxti. 
completely  debased  by  ignorance  and  slavery. 


The  glory  of  twenty  different  nations  which  once  flour-  General) 
ishfid  in  Western  Asia  has  been  extinguished ;  flocks  wan-  ^'^^* 
der  over  the  tomb  of  Achilles  and  of  Hector;  and  the 
thrones  of  Mithridates  and  the  Antiochuses  have  disappear- 
ed, as  well  as  the  palaces  of  Priam  and  Croesus.  The 
merchants  of  Smyrna  do  not  inquire  whether  Homer  was 
bom  within  their  walls ;  the  fine  sky  of  Ionia  no  longer 
mspires  either  painters  or  poets ;  tjie  same  obscurity  covers 
widi  its  shades  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates; 
the  republic  of  Moses  is  not  be  found;  the  harps  of 
David  and  Isaiah  are  now  silent  for  ever; — ^the  wandering 
Arabian  comes,  indifferent  and  unmoved,  to  rest  the  poles 
of  his  tent  against  the  shattered  columns  of  Palmyra; 
Babylon  also  has  fallen  beneath  the  stroke  of  an  avenging 
destiny,  and  that  city  which  reigned  supreme  over  oppress- 
ed Asia  has  scarcely  left  behind  it  a  trace  that  can  shew 
where  the  ramparts  of  Semiramis  were  raised.  ^*  I  have 
Been  on  the  spot,"  says  a  traveller,  <^tlie  accomplishment  of 
that  prophecy :  *  Tyre,  the  queen  of  the  nations,  shall  be 
made  like  the  top  of  a  rock,  where  the  fishermen  shall 
spread  their  nets.*' "  If,  however,  European  arts  and  civili- 

*  Ezekiel  xx?i.  4,  5. 
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BOOK  zation  were,  by  some  new  arrangement  of  Providence^  to 
xxTi.  revisit  this  ancient  cradle  of  the  human  race,  we  should 
still  find  there  the  charming  coast  of  Ionia*  with  its  pictu- 
resque islands ;  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
shaded  hy  inexhaustible  forests ;  and  in  the  distance  the 
numerous  chains  of  Mount  Taurus,  crowned  with  upland 
plains,  representing  on  a  small  scale  the  vast  plateaus  of 
central  Asia.  We  should  still  see  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  bearing  the  ice  of  Armenia  towards  the  burning 
plains  of  Mesopotamia;  and,  seated  under  the  shade  of 
the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  our  eyes  could  wander  over  the  or- 
chards and  meadows  of  Damascus.  The  population  only 
has  undergone  a  change;  nature  remains  essentially  tlM 
same.  In  describing  these  countries  we  must  therefore 
be  permitted,  from  the  ignorance,  of  the  inhabitantB,  and 
the  imperfect  accounts  of  travellers,  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  precious  records  that  have  been  left  by  the  ancients. 
We  have  already,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo,  exhibited  a 
very  complete  view  of  the  ancient  geography  of  those  re- 
gions. Btrabo  will  still  serve  as  our  guide  whOe  we  bring 
together  the  detached  elements  of  which  their  modem  geo- 
graphy is  composed.  But,  to  enable  our  readers  the  better 
to  enjoy  a  view  so  complex  and  extensive,  we  shall  separate 
it  into  its  principal  groupes,  and  shall  in  the  present  brndc 
confine  our  attention  to  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  along 
with  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea. 

Taurai  In  '^^  mountains  of  Tanras,  according  to  all  the  descriptions 
ctMrai.  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  the  fhmtiers  of  India  to  the 
JSgean  Sea.  Their  principal  chain,  as  it  shot  oat  from 
Mount  Imaus  towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  winded, 
Uke  an  immense  serpent,  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
Pentus  Euxinns  on  one  side,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euph- 
rates  on  the  other.*  Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part 
of  this  line  according  to  Pliny;  bnt  Strabo,  who  was  bet- 
ter informed,  traces  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  between 
the  basins  of  the  Enphrates  and  the  Araxes,  observing  ttat 

•  Pliny,  Lib.  V.  cap.  27. 
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a  detached  chain  of  Caucasus^  that  of  the  Moschin![moun-  mkk 
tains,  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  and  joins  the  Taurus**  ^onn. 
Modem  accounts  represent  this  junction  as  not  very  mark*  " 

ed,t  8trabo»  who  was  bom  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  trayelled 
as  far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia  Minor, 
together  with  all  Alonenia,  Media,  and  Gordydne,  or  Koor* 
distao,  as  a  very  elevated  country,  crowned  with  several 
diains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  so  closely  joined  toge- 
ther, that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one.  <'  Armenia  and 
Media,'^  says  he,  **  are  situated  upon  Taums/'  This  pla- 
teau seems  also  to  comprehend  Koordistan,  and  the  branches 
wiiich  it  sends  out  extend  into  Persia,  as  far  as  the  great 
itBtxi  of  Kerman  on  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of 
tile  Gihon  and  the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus  considmng 
tiie  vast  Taurus  of  the  aiicients  as  an  upland  plain,  and  not 
as  a  chain,  tiie  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be  re- 
conciled with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla-Tauruiof 
teao  of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia;  the  one^***** 
first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates 
near  Samosata;  the  other  borders  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
leaTing  only  narrow  plains  between  it  and  that  sea.^  These 
two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part  the  Anti-Taums,  and 
the  other  the  Paryades  of  the  ancients,  or  the  mountain 
Tcheldir  or  Keldir  of  the  moderns,  are  united  to  the  west 
of  the  Euphrates,  between  the  town  of  Siwas,  Tocat,  and 
Kaisaria,  by  means  of  the  chain  of  the  Arg»us,  now  named 
Argis-Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  8nows,$ 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet  The  centre  of  Asia 
resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  chains  of 

*  Strabo,  XI.  342.  edit.  Atrebat.  1587. 

i  Map  of  Caucasus  bj  M.  Lapie.    Aonales  des  Voyages,  vol.  XII. 

I  Smbo,  XII.  p«  378.  M.   Fourcade,   CodsuI   General   at   Sinope,  MSw 


k  Strabo,  XII.  Paul  Lucas,  deusiime  voyage,  1. 137.    Hadgi-Kbalfab,  Tuil- 
uk  Gtogrmpl^y  MS.  trtoslatidfi,  (Fieocb,)  p.  1762. 
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SMK   moQiitauis.    Here  we  find  salt  nuirdieB,  tnd  riren  wkieh 
^^^^   have  no  outlets.    It  contains  a  number  of  small  plateaojiy  one 
ef  which  fitrabo  has  described  under  the  name  of  tke  plain 
of  Biq$aaden6.    **  lUbe  cold  there,^  says  he,  ^  prevents  the 
fiuit  trees  from  thriyingy  whilst  olive-trees  grow  near  Si- 
mage,  which  is  3000  stadia  more  to  the  north.*^     Modem 
trayellers  have  also  found  very  extensive  elevated  plains 
throughout  the  interior  of  Asia  Muior,  either  in  the  south, 
towards  Konieh,f  or  in  the  north,  towards  Angora.^    ^^ 
all  the  borders  of  this  ]dateau  constitute  so  many  chains  of 
mountains,  which  sometimes  encircle  the  plateau,  and  some* 
times  extend  across  the  lower  plains, 
dhai!^'       The  chain  which,  breaking  off  at  once  from  Mount  Ar- 
Taurui  In  gwis  and  from  Anti-Taurus,  bounds  the  ancient  Cificia  to 
Umite?^    the  north,  is  more  particularly  known  by  the   name  of 
Taurusy  a  name  which  in  several  languages  appears  to  have 
one  compion  root^  and  simply   signifies  tnountoia.    The 
elevation  of  this  chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero 
affirms  that  it  was  impassable  to  armies  befm^  the  month  of 
June  on  account  of  the  snow.$    Diodoros  details  the  fright- 
fiil  ravines  and  precipices  which  it  is  necessary  to  cross  in 
foing  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadoda.||    Modem  travellers 
who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this  chain,  now  called 
Ala-Dagh,  represent  it  as  similar  to  liiat  of  the  Apennines 
and  Mount  Hemus.^    It  sends  off  to  the  west  several 
branches,  some  of  which  terminate  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  the  Cragus,  and  the  Masicystes  of  the 
ancients,  in  Lycia;  the  others,  greatly  infiorior  in  elevation, 
extend  to  the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands 
HouBt      of  Cos  and  Rhodes.     To  the  east,  Mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Almadagh,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Taurus,  sc^ttrates 

^  Strabo,  II.  p.  50. 

t  Olivier,  Voyage  dam  rEmpire  Ottoman,  VI.  388. 

%  Touroefort,  Letter  XXI.    Paul  Lucas,  deuxidme  voyage,  I.  c.  21. 

i  Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Famil.  XV.  4.  Sic, 

H  Diod.  XIV.  30.  Herodian,  &c. 

IT  Faul  Lucas,  fleuxifcnie  Voyage,  I.  35.  trois.  Voyage,  I.  p.  184. 
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Ciiicia  bom  Byiia,  baTiig  only  two  narrow  passes,  the  one   BW^ 
tmrttfds  the  Eupfarates,  the  otfier  dose  by  the  sea;*  the   *^^*- 
int  answera   to  the  Amanian  defiles  (Pyla  Amamn)  of 
tk  aadestB,  the  other  to  the  defiles  of  Syria.    The  latter, 
vikh  their  perpendicular  and  peaked  rocksy  are  the  o^ 
enoi  Ihat  have  been  Tisited  by  modern  travellers. 

Two  other  chains  of  mountains  are  sent  off  from  the^^rtiMra 
ymtnm  part  of  the  central  plateau.    The  one  is  the  Babo-em  chains. 
Dflgh  of  the  modemsf  which  fomied  the  IVnofau,  tiie  Mt$^ 
sofiiy  and  the  Bipiflua  of  the  ancients,  and  winch  termi- 
Mtn  towards  the  islands  of  Samoa  and  Chios;  the  othert 
MtariUng  in  a  north-west  direction,  presents  more  elevated     ^ 
susmmIbv  among  wUch  are  the  celehrated  Ida  and  Oiym-oijmpus. 
pss  (of  Myjria.)    Lastly,  tiie  northern  side  of  the  plateaH 
is  prepelled  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and  gives  rise  to  the 
chain  of  the  Olgaasys,  now  Elkas-Dagh,  a  chain  which  fiUs 
with  Ms  hranches  all  the  space  between  the  Sangarius  and 
the  Belya.    The  summits  jnetain  .their  snow  until  August^ 
IliEDqfbQut  the  ranges  of  moontains  winch  we  have  Jnst 
described,  ItmestoM  rocks  appear  to  predominate.    The 
andeats  highly  extol  Ute  marbles  of  Asia  Minor,  but  from 
the  Sangacius  to  the  Halys  we  meet  with  nothing  but  gra* 
Bite  foduu    Earthquakes  have  often  ravaged  this  fine  p^  Earth- 
masoia;  thirteen  tnwns  were  destroyed  in  one  day  in  the^**^^'* 
leign  of  Tiberius.    The  ancients  distinguished  one. diatriot 
asrauarkably  abounding  in  traces  of  volcanic  eruptipiisjEztio- 
tk  district   called  Katak^kaumene,  that   is,  the  bMrntf^j^at^es. 
cottitry,  «<  where  very  often  the  earth  emits  flames,  Mri 
-when  the  Tine  grows  on  a  soil  entirely  composed  of  ashes.'' 
This  focus  of  the  volcanic  shocks  which  Anatalis  so  fre- 
qsentty  eacperiences,  ought  to  lie  to  the  cast  of  Tbyntinw 
Modern  travellers  have  not  visited  it 

The  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  contains  only  rivers  of  in-  Rivers. 
ooaeiderable  size^  though  very  celebrated.     Tliose  which 

•  Xeaophooy  Cyri.  Ezped.  I.  4.  Arrian,  &c.  &c.    Otter,  Traveli,  I.  p.  82, 
Ob  Gemao.)  Pococke,  II.  p.  257,  (Idem.) 
t  M.  Feurcade,  maiiu8cri|)t  notes. 
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ran  south  towards  the  Mediterranean  ara  the  shortest  and 
"^''  the  most  rapid.  The  Pyramus  in  Cilicia,  now  named  the 
Seihoun,  as  it  flows  beyond  Taaras,  passes  through  a  nar- 
row defile^  the  angles  on  the  opposite  sides  of  which  so  exactly 
eiMTespond,  as  to  resemble  a  production  of  art*  The  JEgean 
Sea  receives  mora  considerable  riyen  $  among  these  may  be 

Tfie  Mean- distinguished  the  winding  Meander  now  Meinder,  a  deep 

<f«r.  though  small  riyer,t  which  often  undermines  its  banks. 
This  in  former  times  gave  rise  to  a  singular  custom ;  the 
proprieton  who  sniibred  from  these  ravages^  instituted  a 
process  against  the  river,  and  received  indemity  from  the 
toll^established  along  its  course.  We  must  also  notice  tiie 
Pactolus  and  the  Hermusy  which  railed  down  grains  of 
gold,  but  which  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  wera  neglected; 
lastly,  the  Simois  and  the  Scamander,  immortalized  by  the 
author  of  the  Iliad.  The  larger  rivera  of  Asia  Minor  flow 
into  the  Black  Sea;  the  Sakara  or  the  Aiala  of  the  Turks^ 
is  the  Sangarius  of  the  Ancients ;  the  Bartin  or  Parthenios 
still  flows  as  in  the  days  of  Strabo,  between  flowery  mea- 

TiM  Raiyt.  dows  and  smiling  slopes.  The  Halys,  now  the  Kisil-Irmak, 
the  southern  branch  of  which  Pliny  alone  has  distinctly 
pointed  out,  when  he  represents  it  as  taking  its  rise  from 
the  base  of  Taitras  in  CUicia,  and  directing  its  course  from 
soufli  to  north,  appeared  to  Touraefort,  who  saw  it  near 
its  mouth,  to  be  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris.$  It  has 
only  one  mouth,  although  modem  maps  give  it  several.|| 
The  Jekil-Irmak  or  the  Iris,  is  the  next  in  size  to  the 
Halys ;  but  the  other  rivera  that  fall  into  the  Euxine  Sea 
ara  ramarkable  only  for  the  rapidity  of  their  course. 

''*^*'*  Asia  Minor  contairilB  a  graat  many  lakes  which  ara  des- 

titute of  outlets,  and  the  watM«  of  which  ara  mora  or  less 
imprqpiated  with  salt  Ancient  geography  has  partially 
informed  us  of  their  existence,  and  modera  accounts  do  not 
lead  us  to  believe  that  tiie  information  is  beyond  the  tratii* 

•  Strabo,  Xllf,  809.  Almal. 

t  Nicetae  Chroniates,  p.  135,  (Corp.  Byz.)  Tit.  Lir.  XXXVIII.  13. 
*  $  Pliny,  VI.  2. 
^  Tournefort,  L«t.  21. 
T)  M.  Fourcade,  notes  MSS. 
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Hie  lake  Tazla,  which  is  about  tiiirty  miles  in  length,    bosk 
Freseats  a  yast  plain  covered  with  crystals  of  salt*    That    **^^ 
of  Akshehr  is  upon  the  same  plateau.    In  passing  the  most 
debated  ridge  of  Taurus,  another  plateau,  near  Beysheri, 
contains  two  extensiye  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  bitter 
and  saponaceous.! 

Both  the  ancients  and  modems  are  loud  in  praise  of  theciiMtt. 
dimate  of  Asia  Minor ;  it  enjoys  a  mildness  of  temperature 
which  is  not  experienced  on  the  European  side  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  moderated  by  the 
numerous  chains  of  high  mountains ;  and  the  vicinity  of  three 
seas  diminishes  the  intensity  of  the  colder  season.  It  is 
unquestionably  to  this  happy  region,  that  what  Hippocrates:]^ 
has  said  of  Asia  in  general  peculiarly  applies :  **  There  is 
scarcely  any  variation  of  heat  and  cold  known  here,  the 
two  temperatures  are  so  delightfully  blended  together.^' 
The  southern  coasts,  however,  are  liable  to  oppressive 
heats,  whilst  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  experience  occa- 
aionally  an  excess  of  moisture. 

The  ancients  were  better  acquainted  with  the  wealth  of  Prodnc- 
Asia  Minor  than  we  are.$    The  moderns,  however,  give  a^'^"** 
very  brilliant,  though  incomplete  description  of  it    The 
coasts  of  this  peninsula   furnish    nearly  the  same  pro- 
ductions as  Southern  Greece;  olives,  orange,  myrtle^  laurel,  VegetHUes 
turpentine,  mastic,  and  tamarind  trees  adorn  the  sinuous  ^^^,„ 
banks  of  the  Meander,  and  the  delightful  shores  of  Scioand  Coasts. 
of  Rhodes;  whilst  the  wild  vine  climbs  to  the  summits  of 
the  trees,  hanging  in  graceful  festoons,  and  forming  a  thou- 
sand litUe  verdant  grottos.   The  plane  spreads  with  greater 
majesty  its  vast  shade  over  a  soil  bestrewed  with  odoriferous 
flowers.    Even  the  cold  heights  of  Taurus  are  crowned 
with  cypress,  juniper,  and  savin  trees.    The  querem  in- 
feetoria,  the  oak  which  produces  the  gall  nuts  used  tat  dy^ 

•  TavexneiTy  Vot  !•  b.  I.  ch.  7.    Pococke,  III.  134. 

t  Paul  Lucas,  deuziime  Voyage,  Vol.  I.  c.  S3,  trois.  Voyafe,  T,  I.  p.  172, 

X  Hippoc.  de  Aere,  aqua,  et  locis. 

f  Strabo.  B.  XII.  XIIl.  XIV. 


HMK   iiig  is  met  widi  erery  vhere  fr«m  llie  Boqihonw  te  Syria, 
^■'▼^    and  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.* 
^    ^^^         There  are  yast  ^ains  in  tiie  interior,  whick  produce  only 
rior/°*^'  saliile  plants,  or  wormwood  and  8age.t    Often  by  ike  aide 
of  dreary  aalt  marriies  tiiere  are  other  plains  less  moiat, 
which  derive  their  verdure  entirely  from  two  kinds  of 
biMu,  tiie  $parHwmjiMcewm  and  the  spinoivm;  asses  sad 
sheep  feed  now,  as  formerly,  in  these  barren  tegionB4 
Some  of  tiio  monntainous  districts  towards  the  east  cotttnin 
subterranean  fires,  whilst  the  neighbouring  soU  is  inondalnd 
with  cold  and  stagnant  water.     Upon  the  banks  of  the 
river  Euphrates,  olives  and  all  kinds  of  firait  trees  again 
Carmmania  make  their  appearance.    The  bnming  coasts  of  Caramania 
partake  of  the  vegetation  of  maritime  Syria.    Rich  guns  eia* 
ndo  from  the  trees,  among  which  is  the  styrax  which  yieUa 
the  ladaaum.    The  ancients  procured  from  hence  their 
STnuek  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^P  building.     Other  fruits  and  other  planto 
Sea.  ^^    cover  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea;  there  oaks  and  fir  pva- 
dominate.    This  coast  is  the  orchard  of  Constantinople  and 
Chersos.    lliere  are  entire  woods  of  walnut  trees^  aprlODt, 
pinm,  and,  still  more  abundantly,  cherry  trees<^-Tfais  last 
owes  its  name  to  Ae  town  Cerasus.    The  ^ains  wUdi 
border  the  Halys,  the  Sa^garius,  and  the  Memider»  aibrd 
very  rich  pasture. 
Aaimals.       We  know  very  little  of  the  animal  kingdom  in  ^Uia 
Minor:  some  authors  allege  that  it  is  now  inferisr  to  that 
of  Europe^     The  beef  is  scarce   and   indifferent}  the 
nwtton  somewhat  better.     Ktd's  flesh  is  esteemed  a  de- 
licate  food.    The  horses,  which  are  very  strong  and  flesib 
seem  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Cai^adocian  breed* 
The  goats  of  Angora  are  distinguished  for  flie  length  and 
fineness  of  their  hair,  as  are  also  the  cats  of  that  distri^ 
The  antelopes  ci  Syria  sometimes  stray  beyond  Meant 
Taurus,  and  may  then  meet  the  Ibex  which  comes  from 
flie  heights  of  Caucasus.     Their  great  enemies  are  the 

•  OliTier,  I.  p.  ass. 

t  P.  Belon,  Obserrationsy  ftc.  CXII. 

t  Strabo,  B,  XII,  paBsim.  Fliny,  XVI.  c.  37,  XIX.  c.  I.  &c. 


jaekaHfl,  wo)fc%  hyenas,  and  bean ;  tiot  it  is  v^ry  doiiMtiil    vMt* 
wiieAcr  tlie  limi  ia  still  to  be  seen  in  Asia  Minw.    Swans    ^i^^* 
oontiiiue  to  finquent  the  banks  of  the  Cajrster*    IM  pttt" 
tridges  cover  the  coasts  of  the  Hiellespont  i  all  kinds  of  gaiM 
ahoosi  in  this  half  cnltifatod  country ;  upon  tfonnt  TanMs' 
Ihere  airs  wlM  she^* 


The  copper  mines  of  Toca^  that  of  Kooreh,  near  Kas*  Minerair* 
tmooni,  and  that  of  Gumish-Khai^a,  not  far  from  Trebi- 
sonde,  «re  stDl  celebrated.  All  the  chains  in  the  neigh- 
bmahood  of  the  Black  Sea  exhibit  indications  of  excellent 
cuffet*  Bnt  they  no  longer  work  the  cinnabar  of  Motfnt 
Oigawys,  the  gold  of  Lydia»  the  rock  crystal  of  Pontnsy 
■or  tlM  valnable  alabaster  and  the  coral  marble  of  the  cm- 
tral  provinces.  We  know  less  than  the  ancients  of  Ae 
mincralogy  of  this  wide  conntry.  It  is  in  Strnbo  that  we 
look  for  the  description  of  the  Corycian  cavern,  a 
santic  grotto  of  dHcSa,  the  spot  near  Hephestion  in' 
Lyda,  whence  issued  an  inflammable  gas ;  the  petrifying 
sprfaigs  of  Hierapdts,  and  many  other  natural  curiosities. 
We  have  netleed  these  in  oor  analysis  of  the  geography  of 
this  writer  ;t  for,  in  the  absence  of  all  information  fipom 
traveifens^  how  coaM  we  aflSrm  that  aH  these  remarkaMe 
sbjecls  still  exist  in  the  same  state  ?  It  is,  however,  jHro" 
bdbto  Aat  they  de.:^  Chandler  confirms  the  accounts  of* 
Sirabo  concerning  the  hot  springs  of  Hierapolis  or  Pain* 
b«ik;  be  fond  a  mass  of  rock  formed  by  tiie  tofa  or  soflf 
land  stone  which  these  waters  deposit;  it  resembles  an 
iaMSM-  caseade  wMcli  has  been  suddenly  frozen  or  con* 
tertat  into  stone.  Near  the  same  place  is  the  celebrated 
Mfe  #boBe  pemicions  exhalatlcms  were  remarked  by  the 


We  flhall  now  dieseribe  tte  jMneipal  places  of  this  tract  TorooaA- 
ef  country,  of  which  we  have  been  giving  a  general  sketch.  '"^* 
We  shall  set  out  from  the  banks  of  the  rapid  and  violent 

*  Hftdgi-Kbalfab,  p.  1753-1773,  &c. 

t  8e6the  volume  containing  the  history  of  Geography;  the  volume  first  ef 
the  orHpnal  work,  and  intended  to  be  the  hist  of  the  present  translation. 
t  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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Tcharuky  or  Batoam,  which  is  the  AkampriB  of  ArriuH 
and  the  Absarus  of  Ptolemy.*  It  forms  the  boandarj  of 
the  pashalick  of  Tarabosan  or  Trebisond.  The  first  Tui^- 
ish  town  on  this  side  which  is  worthy  of  noticOf  is  Rize. 
It  exports  a  great  quantity  of  linen,  manufiMtttred  copper, 
and  fraits.  Of  and  Sormineh  enjoy  a  share  of  this  com- 
merce. Then  comes  the  celebrated  city  of  Trebiaonde^ 
which  the  Turks  name  Tarabasan.  It  is  the  ancient  Tra- 
pezusy  built  by  a  colony  of  the  Greeks  from  Sinope.  It  is 
omitioned  by  Xenophon,  in  his  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 
It  acquired  importance  under  Triyan,  and  still  more  under 
Justinian.!  It  was  afterwards  the  capital  of  an  empire 
(bunded  by  a  branch  of  the  Comnenuses  of  Constantinople^ 
who  were  dispossessed  of  it  in  1452  by  Mahomet  II.  Al- 
though it  has  lost  its  ancient  splendour,  it  is  still  consider- 
able^ and  contains  from  20  to  30,000  inhabitants;  but  the 
Greeks  are  now  emigrating  from  it.  The  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  copper  from  the  mines  of  Gumishkhane^  wax, 
leather,  fruits,  and  a  little  wine.^  Two  bays  on  the  coast 
present  to  us  successively  Traboli  and  Kerasounte,  which 
carry  on  the  same  commerce  as  Trebisonde.  Their  ter^ 
ritories  produce  a  little  silk.  The  inhabitants  of  Unidi, 
the  ancient  (Enoe,  occupying  a  barren  territory,  which 
however  produces  the  fine  rock  alum  of  Kahissar^  carry  on 
a  coasting  trade  either  with  the  Russian  ports,  or  with 
those  of  the  Abassians.  The  ancient  Amisus,  one  of  the 
residences  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  is  now  a  small  town, 
named  Samsoun.  It  has  a  haven  for  ships,  whence  are 
exported  the  copper  of  Tocat,  silks  and  fruits,  the  linen  of 
Amasia,  and  even  the  cottons  of.  Adana,  which  are  carried 
into  the  Crimea.^  Going  up  the  river,  now  named  Jekil- 
Irmak,  and  anciently  the  Iris,  we  meet  with  Amasia,  a 
town  interesting  to  tlie  geographer^  being  the  hirth-plaoe  of 


*  Mann«rty  Geographie  das  Grecs  et  das  Rooiains,  V.  p.  11.  p.  363,  »qq^ 
t  Eustath.  ad  Diooys.  Periag,  V,  687.  Notit  Imp.  c.97.  Procop.  da  JEdificUf, 
lU.T. 
t  M.  Fourcadai  Dotat  niaiiuBcritas,    Compara  Payssonal  and  Tournefort. 
$  M,  Fourcada,  notes  manuscrites. 
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Strabo.    It  is  ritnated  among  steep  rocks,  bat  fhe  environs   book 
frodoce  excellent  fruit  and   good  wine."!^     More  to  the  xz^i* 
smth,  in  a  deep  yalley,  is  the  town  of  Tocat,  containing  — — 
40)(M)0  inhabitants,  and  surrounded  with    orchards    and  ^^^* 
vineyard8.t    The  buildings  are  two  stories  high,  and  each 
house  has  its  fountain ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  a  very 
nre  thing  in  that  country.    There  is  a  manufacture  of  blue 
morocco ;  but  the  trade  is  principally  in  silk,  of  which  a 
great  many  stuffs  are  made,  copper  utensils,  and  printed 
oaUoocs,  which  are  bi'ought  from  Bassora  by  the  caravans. 
Tecst  is  the  ancient  Comana  Pontica :  it  is  dependant  up- 
on the  pasbalick  of  Siwas.    The  town  of  Zile,  anciently 
Zela,  like  some  others  in  Pontus,  is  situated  upon  an  artift* 
dal  hill.:^ 

The  mountains  which  extend  from  Tocat  towards  Trebt- Mountaiiig. 
sonde,  where  tiiey  separate  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  sea  firom 
that  of  the  Euphrates,  support  in  their  verdant  valleys, 
shaded  ivith  forests  of  chesnut  trees,  several  tribes  of  wan- 
dering Kurd8,$  whose  pastoral  life  reminds  us  of  those 
andent  colonies  which  Xenophon  and  Strabo  place  in  these 
conntrtes,  and  of  which  they   are  probably  the  remains. 
The  name  of  the  ancients,  Thianni  or  Tzani,  is  preserved  Hittoricai 
m  that  of  the  canton  of  Dshianik.    The  mountains  in  the  in-  C"'**^*^"- 
tnrior  of  this  canton  have,  on  their  summits,  rings  of  iron, 
te  which  the  inhabitants  say  the  cables  of  vessels  were  at- 
tached at  the  time  when  the  Black  Sea,  from  the  want  of  an 
ouQtt,  stood  at  that  high  level.|| 

Hie  ingenuity  of  the  ancient  Chalybes  or  Chaldm,  in 
working  metals,  continues  to  distinguish  the  natives  of  the 
Bountainous  region,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Tchd- 
dir,  or  Reldir. 

Passing  the  river  Halys,  we  enter  the  district,  or  mouiU'- 
Umat  of  Kastamouni,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  ma- 

*  Strabo,  XIL  p.  839.  Almel.  Tayeraier^  I.  c.  I.  p.  9. 

t  JaekfiOD  in  Sprengel,  Library  of  Travels,  (in  German,)  VIII.  p.  144. 

%  Tavernier,  I.  c.  7.  p.  108. 

i  Tournefort,  Voyage,  Lett.  XXL  p.  175. 

II  Hadfii-Khalfab,  p.  1789. 
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vaw    ritfMe  Papiil«|^iubu    The  citj  of  KastaiiMMiiii  or  Kastam- 

^sn^   M9  though  inhabited  by  Tarks,  haa  several  nannfactBres 

flamriflhing  within  its  walls,  particularly  that  of  copper 

^astMAMi-  oi^gii^    ipi^  populatioR  aoMMiRts  to  about  50^000  souk.* 

Porapero-  The  andenit  Pompeiopoloet  for  a  loag  time  the  capital  of 

^^*  thia  country^  has  lately  been  diaco>ered  in  the  pnmat 
town  of  TafldHKonprou.!  The  coast  fronn  the  Halys  to 
the  Boqihorua  has  long  been  incorrectly  deliaeated  on  the 
nuipa.  The  obaenraitioiM  of  M.  Beanchamp,  have  at  last 
Mariy  determined  ito  true  bearings.  The  supposed  g^lf  of 
Samsonn  has  disappeared,  and  the  coast  in  general  extends 
att  entire  degree  farther  to  the  north  than  the  charto  of 
dfAnville  represent 

Sinop^.  Before  we  arriye  at  Cape  Raramp6,  the  most  nortiiem 

point  of  Asia  Minor,  we  find  the  celebrated  town  of  Sino- 
p6»  sitaated  upon  an  isthmus,  sheltnred  from  the  noiih  by 
a  peninsnla :  on  the  east  there  is  an  excellent  road  fiir 
sh^  with  timber  yards  for  the  imperial  Turiuah  navy. 
Thia  town,  which  the  emigrations  (tf  the  Greeks  have  re* 
daoid  to  a  population  of  5000  souls,  exporte  rice^  fimit% 
skiaa,  and  planka :  the  trade  in  fish,  at  one  time  uBmense^ 
ia  now  very  inconsiderable.  Inchboli  is  the  seaport  of  Kas- 
tamoQiH:  it  expcNrts  building  timber,  copper,  and  hempi 
Aamstoo^  the  ancient  Amastris,  »id  Erekli,  or  Heraclca, 
hayo  preserved  nothing  bat  an  illastriooa  nsqne. 

The  Bosphoms  opens  before  us  Uke  a  miyestic  riw» 
having  ite  banks  adorned  with  villages^  castles,  and  coon* 

Scuuri.  tvy-oati*  At  the  termination  of  this  strait  stands  Scu- 
tari, which,  with  a  population  of  30,000  inhahMaats,  wrndd 
ba  eonsfdersd  a  large  and  fine  city,  ware  it  not  sitnatsd 
opposite  to  Constontinople.  Upon  the  first  gnlf  of  tbi 
Pfapaatii»  we  find  the  port  belonging  to  the  town  of  Is- 

isnikBid.  Oihinid^  that  is,  tte  ancient  Nicenedia  in  Bitiiyniay  whers 
the  Emperor  Constantino  died :  it  is  still  a  considerable 

itnik.       place.    This  is  mwe  than  can  be  said  of  Isnik^  flie  an- 

*  M •  Fourcadc,  Memoir  lur  KattamouDi. 

t  Id,  Memoir,  ttir  Poropeiopolify  Amiales  det  Voyages,  XIV. 
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clMt  Miemi^  ceMbrated  as  Ae  meeting  place  #f  the  flfot  ^^ 
gBncnd  oMncil ;  bat  now  reduced  to  twe  or  three  haaired  lan* 
hmmBf  lohabHed  solely  by  Jewa^  wbo  nMnafacture  earthen  — — — ' 
waie  or  aril  silk.  The  Propontis  is  anrroonded  with  ce* 
kkrated  rnina^  amon^  which  those  of  Cysicaa  stUlCyBicus- 
hear  testiaMOy  to  the  graadenr  and  magnificence  of  one  ef 
the  first  commercial  cities  in  ancient  times.'i^  Here  the 
hfli|^  of  Mount  Olympus,  covered  with  snow  till  tlM 
■iddle  of  summer,  naturally  arrest  our  attetttion.  At  Hm 
Soot  ef  this  natural  pyramid  stands  the  city  of  Boorsa^Boonm. 
Breosst  or  Pniaa,  which  owes  its  origin  te  Hannibal^f  and 
which  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  previously 
te  tie  taking  of  Constantinople.  It  is  stUl  one  of  the  afmst 
bsaafifal  dtiea  fai  the  empire,  situated  in  a  fertite  and 
finely  wooded  plain^  inclosed  within  the  immeaas  lid^oa 
d,Qifmjm4  The  most  skilful  artieaBs  of  the  Tnrka 
lesUe  tare,  and  the  satins  mid  tapestry  of  tins  town 
am  ygUy  ralaed.  The  fine  silk,  which  is  obtained 
thete  in  large  qnantfties,  is  still  insuficient  te  emplo}- 
the  mamifiEKtories  estaUished  in  the  town :  the  defici«H 
cy  m  aappKod  from  Persfau  The  dty  of  Bnrsi^  frn^ 
peifyw  caMed,  occupies  an  eminence  which  commands  H 
fertile  fiain,  aboandiag  in  bet  springs.  This  city,  iahar 
Uledbj  Aooft  50,000  souls,  oentains  140  mosqueB,  twoof 
nbkhairD  magnificent,  and  it  is  a4omad  with  a  prodigiona 
omaber  of  fimnteins.  Bursa  has  fiir  its  sea-^rt  MontafM^ 
coameaiy  caUed  Moadania,  from  whence  it  eiports  a  great 
qeaatity  of  sattpetre,  white  wine,  and  fnuts^  and  a  variety 
of  manafactw  od  goods. 

We  coDM  new  to  the  <)enlnil  parts   of  Aaia  Minor^  Anmrchicai 
irMA  bave  been  long  infested  by  troops  of  Tarcemaw.^^tate  of^ 
Offate,  h9Wev«r,  a  kind  of  order,  or  at  least  of  calm,  Jma 
arisen  from  anarchy  itself;  two  great  feudatory  families, 
that  of  Kara-Osman-Oglou,  and  that  of  Tchapan-Oglou, 

*  Paul  Lucas,  Mcond  Voyage,  I.  c  4.  Poeocke,  part  IIL  vol.  11.  c  23, 
t  Piter,  V.  21  (aotwiUiBtaodtng  Strabo,  kc) 
t  Kiniwar^s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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BOOK    after  haTing  saccessively  aoqoired  Tast  dominioiis  in  Asia 
*^^*»    Minor,  have  re-established  tranquillity  by  substituting  their 

'■■^"""  own  authority  in  the  room  of  that  of  the  Porte*  whosesupre- 
Macy  they  recognise  no  farther  than  their  own  interests 
happen  to  require.  The  states  of  Kara-Osman,  or  the  Prince 
of  the  Valleys,*  comprehend  ancient  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  a 
partof  Bithynia;  they  extend  from  the  Sangarius  to  the 
Moander.  The  dominion  of  Tchapan-Oglon  comprises  6a- 
laiia  and  Paphlagonia,  or  the  country  between  the  Sanga* 
rins  and  the  Iris.  The  pasha,  or  beglerbeg  of  Anatolia, 
nsiding  at  Kutaieb,  reigns  over  nearly  the  whole  of  ancient 
Phrygia. 

Xattfah.  Tlie  route  from  Broosa  through  Kutaiah  and  Konieh  m 
Caramania  traverses  chiefly  the  plateau  of  salt  lakes  desti- 
tute of  outlet,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  Kutaiah, 
tiie  ancient  Cotyseum,  is  a  considerable  town,  embellished 
with  mosques,  caravanseras,  and  baths,  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  vineyards,  and  walks.  It  contains  more 
flian  10,000  houses,  and  probably  more  than  50,000  inha^ 
bitants.  The  town  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  the  bou- 
aes  are  handsome,  and  the  castle,  occupying  the  position  of 
Cotyseum,  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  f 
Its  fertile  territory  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  abundance 

Xftf%  HiB-  of  gall  nuts.^  Kara  Hissar,  famous  for  its  trade  in  opium,  and 

'*'*  its  manufacture  of  black  felt,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst 

gec^^phers;  one  of  the  most  learned  of  them  has  lately  as- 
serted that  it  was  the  ancient  Celsens.$  Aksheer,  a  consi- 
derable town,  answers,  according  to  d'Anville,  to  the  an- 
cient Antiochia  ad  Pisidian;  and  according  to  Mannert^ 
to  Tyriseum;  the  neighbouridg  mountain  being  to  the 
west,  whilst  the  plain,  fertile  in  com  and  fruits,  lies  to  the 
easty    The  opinion  of  the  German  author  appears  to  merit 

*  In  Turlu8b|  Daii^h-Beg,  according  to  Seetzeu. 

t  Kinnear's  Travels,  or  Murray*!  Historical  Account  of  Travels  in  Asia, 
Vol.  in.  p.  178. 

}  OliTier,  Voyage  dans  I'Empire  Ottoman,  VI.  p.  408,  (inSro.) 

I  Mannert,  Geographie  des  Grecs  et  Romains,  V.  part  iii,  p.  119,  W* 
Compare  Pocoeke,  ftc. 

n  Olivier,  VI.  396. 
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die  preference.    Konieb,  the  ancient  Iconiuoif  is  now  the  re- 
adence  of  a  pasha,  who  commands  the  northern  part  of  Ca-    *^^** 
ramaniay  a  province  in  which  are  comprehended  ancient  ^^^ 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  the  greater  part  of  Cappa- 
doda,  and  CUicia.    This  town,  important  when  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  saltans  of  Roum,  now  reckons  only  from 
15,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.    Here  a  number  of  antique 
materials  are  formed  into  modem  edifices.    A  small  river 
loses  itadf  among  the  gardens  which  surround  the  town. 
To  tiie  east  are  extensive  marshes.*"    The  town  of  Cara-  CuftiMa. 
man,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  province,  is  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Halys.    It 
is  a  mean    looking  place,  but  still   covers  an  extensive 
area,  and  contains  3000  families  occupied  in  the  cottoh  ma- 
Bufacture. 

In  descending  this  branch  of  the  Halys,  in  order  to  ap-  Towns  ui^ 
preach  Angora,  we  should  examine  whether  Akserai  is  the  ^r^ijj^, 
andent  Arcbelais ;  whether  Kirshehr,  upon  the  confluence  of 
the  Erkorus,  corresponds  to  Nazianzus,  sumamed  Dio-C»- 
Muiea;  whether  the  river  Chaux,  upon  which  is  now  situate 
the  town  of  Nikide,  is  the  Cappadox  of  Pliny :  but  this  route 
being  little  frequented,  these  questions  will  probably  remain 
long  undetermined. 

A  road  which  is  better  known  will  conduct  us  from 
Broosa,  or  from  Niciea,  to  Toca,  through  the  flourishing 
states  of  Tchapan-Oglou,  which  begin  at  Beibazar,  a  town 
sitaated  npon  the  river  Sangarius.  As  we  advance  to  the 
eas^  we  discover,  in  a  very  elevated  plain.  Angora.  It  is  Angora, 
to  the  fineness  of  the  hair  of  its  goats  that  this  city  is 
indebted  for  its  fSame  and  its  wealth.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  a  population  of  80,000  souku  (Dr.  Pococke  made 
tiiem  100,000;  Mr.  Kinnear  only  20,000.)  The  in- 
habitants are  milder,  and  are  better  governed  than  in 
any  other  town  of  Natolia.  They  are  chiefly  Arme- 
aians.    The  streets   are  wide,  and  paved  with  blocks  of 

*  Abulleda,  Buscbiog's  Geographical  Magazine,  V.  307.    Otter,  Travels  in 
Turkey,  I,  c.  7. 
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9mm.   gpaaitow     Sowb  ine  renwiM  of  anttqiiity  are  t0  be  seen, 

^^f^^   naoBgBt  athersy  the  colelnnted  temple  in  hom^p  of  tbe  £«• 

peror  Augustus,  fpsm  whose  reign  the  greatness  #f  the  town 

mttfhelMed.    H^lf  way  between  Angora  and  TojmI;  lies 

Uasgatt  tke  town  leuBgatt,  the  residcnee  of  Tchapan  O^Ioo^  wbkb, 
thongh  latdy  in  ruins,  is  seen  dally  assuming  a  Cner  and 
more  popnlona  appearanoe.* 

Ascending  tbe  eastern  branch  of  the  KisH-Inaok,  the 
branch  which  an9wers  to  the  Hriys  of  Herodotus  and  Btra- 

Siwtf.  bo^  we  arrtre  at  Siwas,  the  ancient  Sebastia,  (in  Pantos,) 
now  the  residence  of  a  pasha,  whose  dominions  extend,  if 
not  defiuiOf  at  lea^t  iejure,  wrer  all  IJhe  countries  between 
the  Enfdirates  and  Mount  Argeus,  as  far  norfh  as  tbe  banks 
of  the  Ins.  Some  modern  traTeHersf  assert  that  Siwas  con- 
tains 1000  houses,  others  4000 ;  how  then  can  geogra- 
jkiai  writers  be  expected  to  agree  ?  It  is  a  dirty  ill-built 
phoe.  The  pashaHck  o{  Siwas  has,  by  a  caprice  of  fortomv 
retained  the  soundhig  name  of  Room,  or  Ibe  cotrntry  of  the 
Romans. 

Ibe  basin  of  the  eastern  Halys  touches  on  tbe  south 
side  that  in  which  flows  the  Karasou,  that  is,  tbe  Black 
RSyer,  the  Melas  of  the  ancients.    At  the  head  of  tkis  val- 

Kaisiriai.  ley  may  be  seen  Kaisarieh,  the  ancient  Ces»rea,  the  capital 
of  Cappadocia,  a  large  town  situated  at  the  base  ^  Mount 
Ardehis.  A  traveller,  who  lias  been  undeservedly  decried, 
Ibund  in  the  environs  of  this  town  all  the  mountains  per- 
forated with  grottoes,  which  have  probably  served  as  sum- 
mer residences  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.^ 

S^th**en-*  ^"^**  abodes  were  common  to  many  nations.    It  is  more 

viroDs.  difficult  implicitly  to  admit  the  statement  of  this  traveHer 
concerning  the  sr00,000  little  pyramids,  each  having  doors 
and  windows,  which  he  assures  us  are  to  be  seen  not  fitr 
from  Cesarea  near  Yrkup.  But  most  we  always  reject 
whatever  exhibits  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  ?    It 

*  Itineraires  Manuscrites  de  Messrs.  Tresel,  Favier,  &c. 

t  M.  de  Gardene,  Journal,  &c.  p.  113.  M.  Tmel,  Itiaetaijpes  manuscritef. 

X  Paul  Lucas,  second  voyage,  c.  18. 
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G<miaiB8  SS^OOO  inhabitants,  and  kas  a  considerable  trade 
ID  cotton,  which  is  produced  abundantly  in  its  neighbour* 


The  ooontrjr  along  the  banks  of  the  Melas 
the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Turcomans  with  scanty  pas- 
tvige.     The  villages  api)ear  like  Oases  in  the  deseit. 
But  as  we  approach  the  Euphrates,  the  eye  ddigbis  to 
npose  on  flie  gardens,  the  orchards,  and  Uie  groves  of 
poplars,  which  snrromid  Malatiah,  the  ancient  Meliten%  MaiatitiK 
a  town  contfiining  from  12000  to  15000  houses.*    it  was 
th«  principal  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia;   a  amntPf 
thnwgh  which,  in  the  middle  ag««,  the  great  commercial 
road  from  £urope  to  India  passed,t  and  which,  in  modem 
times,  has  been  traversed  from   south  to  noHh  by  not 
more  than  two  travellers.:^    It  may  therefore  be  reckon- 
ed almost  a  terra  incogvita.     We  know   that  in  going 
from  Malatiah  to  Ayas,  the  ancient  Issus,  we  pass  through 
a  small  province,  named   by  the  Turks    Dulgadir  Ilif 
and  governed  by  a  pasha,  who  resides  at  Merasche;  butMeratche 
wirilst  d'Anville  places  that  town  to  the  south-w^it  of r^h*' 
Moant  Amanus,  wishing  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient 
Germanicia,  an  eye-witness  represents  it  as  situated  to  the 
aorth-east  of  that  chain,   and  within   view  of  the  £u- 
phrates.$    Cilicia,  or  the  coast  of  Caramania,  is  scarcely  Coasts  of 
better  known.    The  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Otter  prove  ni^'^"' ' 
tbt  tbe  most  of  the  rivers  along  this  coast  take  their 
rim  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Taurus,  which  they 
pam  throngh  narrow  outlets.    The  plateau  in  which  these 
riws  have   their   source,   between   Taurus    and   Anti- 
'^unu,  represents,  in  part,  tbe  ancient  Cataonia.     It 
V  in  these  mountains  that  the  wandering  Caramanians, 
and  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  seek  for  shelter 
fitmi  the  summer  heats,  which  prevail  in  great  severity  in 

*  M,  Trezel.  Itiner,  Manusc.    Coinp.  Strabo,  etc. 
t  Pego)etti. 

X  Paul  Lucas,  Premier  Voyage  au  Lf  vaiu,  c.  24.     Schellioger,  Persiche  unci 
Ostindiiche  Reise.    Nuremberg,  1716.  p.  68.  tqq.  (in  German.) 

*  Schellinger,  loc.  cit. 
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BOOK   the  flat  maritinie  regions.    Those  heights   are  crowned 
**^^    with  cedars,  whilst  the  shores  of  the  sea  are  covered  wiUi 
entire  forests  of  laurels  and  myrtles.*    Adana,  the  resi- 
dence of  a  pacha,  and  Sis»  where  the  kings  of  the  Lesser 
Armenia  long  held  their  court,  are  places  of  trifling  im« 

Tamil,  portance.  Tarsus,  the  ancient  capital  of  Cilicia^  and  once 
the  literary  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexandria,  is  now  only 
a  town  containing  30,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  a  pretty 
extensive  foreign  trade ;  but  the  cool  waters  of  the  Cyd- 
nus,  so  dangerous  to  Alexander,  still  flow  through  those 
fertile  plains  where  Sardanapalus  erected  a  ^statue  of 
himself,  with  this  inscription:  ''Enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
life;  all  else  is  nothing/'  Cilicia,  called  Trachea,  or 
the  rugged,  now  forms  the  district  of  Itchil,  subject  to 
the  Mousselim  or  governor  of  Cyprus.  The  pasha  of 
Rutai'eh  reigns  over  the  Tekieh,  or  the  coasts  of  the  an- 

SattOia.  cient  Pamphylia  and  Lycia.  Satalia,  situated  upon  a  dan- 
gerous gulf,  below  a  forest  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  has 
a  flourishing  trade,  and  reckons  more  than  30,000  in- 
habitants.    Upon  the  picturesque  shores  of  Lycia^f  the 

Caemmo.  magnificent  ruins  of  Myra,  now  Cacamo,  attest  the  opu- 
lence of  the  age  of  Adrian  and  of  Trajan ;  the  Necropolis, 
or  .place  of  interment,  has  of  itself  the  appearance  of  a 
city.^  In  the  interior,  which  answers  to  ancient  Pisidia, 
accident  has  preserved  to  a  town  inhabited  by  Turks,  the 

ispart^.  name  of  Sparta  or  Isparte;  it  is  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
Sagalessus,  which  boasted  of  a  Lacedemonian  origin,  and 
the  imposing  ruins  of  which  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood,$  This  country,  which  is  seldom  visited,  is  an  upland 
plain,  with  one  or  more  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  are  car- 
ried off  by  the  river  Duden,  which  often  disappears  in  a 
subterranean  cavem.|| 

*  p.  Belon,  Observations,  etc.  CVII.  and  CIX. 
t  M.  Coraocez,  consul  general,  Itineraire  manuscrit. 
%  Robert  Ainslie,  Views  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Sic.  London,  ItOS. 
$  Paul  Lucas,  Seconde  Voyage,  t,  I.  c.  34.    Troisiime  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  KL 
plate  I,  VIIL 

[I  Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor. 
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The  western  coasts  of  Asia,  which  are  more  frequently    book 
TisHedy  would  of  themselves  famish  matter  for  an  interest-    xxti. 
iHg  Tolume.    It  was  here  that  arts  and  letters  embellished       " 
the  cities  of  Doris,  of  Ionia,  and  Eolis)  it  is  here  thatcoa^«[^ 
flie  melancholy  roins  of  Halicamassus,  Miletus,  and  Ephe- 
sns,  arrest  the  footsteps  of  the  classic  traveller.    But  if  it 
be  true  that  the  ruins  of  Ephesus  are  found  to  the  south- 1"^^' J^^ 
west  of  Ayasluk,*  the  site  of  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  is  not  yet  determined.     Neither  the  learning  of 
Chandler,  nor  the  ingenuity  of  ChoisenI,  has  been  ^able  to 
decide  this  question.    It  is  probable  that  they  should  have 
soaght  tor  the  remains  to  the  north  of  Ayasalukf  (which 
studs  on  the  first  site  of  Ephesus,  before  the  buildings  of 
Lyrimachtts,)  in  the  marshy  plains  watered  by  the  Cays- 
tBT.f    Doubts  also  are  entertained  as  to  the  situation  of 
ancient  MHetus.    Spon,  the  traveller  having  found  at  Pa-  ^^*  «>f 
latsha  certain  inscriptions  bearing  tlie  name  of  the  Mi- 
lesians, imagined  that  he  had  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city.  ^     Chandler,  setting  out  upon   such  data, 
sought  in  vain  for  the  Latmian  Gulf,  with  the  cities  of  utmian 
Myus,  Heraclea,  and  others  situated  upon  its  shores.    He^"^^* 
supposed  that  this  gulf  was  represented  by  the  lake  Ufa- 
Basst,  and  that  the  low  grounds  which  separate  that  lake 
from  the  sea,  owed  their  formation  to  the  accumulated 
deposits  of  the  Meander.^    This  hypothesis,  whicli  is  not 
very  intelligibly  stated  by  its  author;,  has  found  a  formi- 
dable opponent  in  an  ingenious  German,  who  considers 
the  rains  of  Palatsha  as  those  of  Myus,  a  small  town  in- 
c<xrporated  with  Miletus,  the   inhabitants   of  which,  on 
that  account^  were  caUed  Milesians.    This  learned  man 
thinks  that  Ufa-Bassi  is  the  lake  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  was  formed  by  the  sinking  down  of  the  soil 

•  Had^.Kbairab,  Geograpbie  Turquc,  p.  1835—1846. 

t  Poleni*  Dissaitation  tur  le  temple  de  Diane,  dans  les  Mfimoires  de  TAca- 
denue  de  Cortone ;  et  Maonert,  G6og,  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  VI.  p.  Ill,  p. 
3M^313. 

t  Spoa  and  Wheeler,  Travels,  p.  358. 

♦  Chandler's  Tra?cls,  c.  43,  et. 
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BMK  near  Myus.^^  The  ruins  of  Miletus  and  ike  Latmian 
'^^'^  gulf  should  be  sought  for  more  to  the  south  and  the  west 
But  the  modifications  which  a  skilful  French  geognqihert 
haa  reeently  introduced  into  the  plans  of  Chandkr^  and 
the  very  accurate  maps  of  M.  de  Choiseiil-Goafltorf  seem 
to  establish  the  fact  that  alluvial  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  land,  posterior  to  those  mentunied  by  Straho 
and  Pausanias.  The  lake  of  Ufa^Bassi  appearsy  fnna 
decided  marks,  to  be  the  ancient  Latmian  Gulf;  the 
ruins  of  Miletus,  however,  must  lie  farther  to  the  west 
than  Palatsha.  This  interesting  question  does  not  seem 
to  us  to  have  yet  recdved  an  exact  and  perfi^ct  wdo* 
tion. 

Tevras.  ^I^  modem,  towns  of  these  fine  regions  have  but  little 
importance^  Melasso  contains  many  ruins  which  bdoiig 
to  the  ancient  Mglasdu  Ouzd-Hissar,  the  ancient  Mag- 
nesia ad  MsBandrunh  has  still  a  considerable  commerce^ 
But  in  ascending  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Meandeiv 
the  traveller  discovers  the  ruins  of  the  rich  and  raagvafr- 
cent  city  of  Laodicea,  now  the  abode  of  foxes.  Tioreh  pas* 
sesses  valuable  manufactories.  The  confined  port  of  Scida 
Nuova  is  much  frequented,  and  this  town  which,  in  some 
measure,  supplies  the  place  of  the  city  of  Ephesus,  die^ay^ 
in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  its  mosques  intermingled  with 
beautiful  cypresses. 

Smyrna.  Smyrna,  the  queen  of  the  cities  of  Anatolia,  and  extoll- 
ed by  the  ancients  under  the  title  of  'Uhe  lovely,  the 
crown  of  Ionia,  the  ornament  of  Asia,''  braves  the  re« 
iterated  efforts  of  conflagrations  and  earthquakes.  Ten 
times  destroyed,  slie  has  ten  times  risen  fiH>m  her  roinfl 
with  new  splendour.  According  to  a  very  common  Gro- 
cian  system,  the  principal  buildings  were  erected  mi  the 
face  of  a  hill  fronting  the  sea.  The  hill  supplied  marble, 
while  its  slope  afforded  a  place  for  the  seats  rising  gradu- 
ally above  each  other  in  the  stadium,  or  great  theatre  for 

*  Mannert,  Geographic  des  Grecs  et  des  Romains,  VI.  p.  Ill,  p.  353— 366* 
t  Barbi6  du  Bocage.  Recherches  sur  les  atterrissements  du  Miandre,  danS  1« 
Mag.  Encycl.  de  M.  Millin,  vol.  IV.  p.  74,  and  his  notes  upon  Chandler. 
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tbf  fthiirition  of  gam^.  Almost  every  trace  of  the  an-  HOOUt 
cicnt  city,  however,  has  been  oWiterated  daring  the  con-  3±Vi. 
teste  between  the  Qrteek  empire  and  the  Ottomans^  and  ' 
afterwards  by  flref  ravages  of  Timnr,  in  1402.  The  fo«n« 
difiMi  of  thi^'stsfdtaitf  remidn^,  Mt  the  area  is  sown  witlk 
graia.  Thererave  only  a  few  vestiges  of  the  theatre;  an^tiho 
eastlet  wftich  crowns  the  MH  is^  cfaieAy  a  patch  work  exeo«t- 
eil  by  John  Ckimnemm  onr  the  rukB  <rf  the  old  oii^lHie  walb 
of  lAkhy  of  inmiense  stiren^b  and  thickness,  may  stiU  be 
linofered.  Smyrnm,  in  thb  coarse  of  its  revohitiOns,  haii 
aUidowlif  89  it  were^  fironr  the  hillto  the  sea.  it  lrafl»  nmtor 
tiie  TmrkKi  oonpIetBly  regained. its  populoiflsness.  Its 
mmfm  aoid'Other  bollcfings  are  very  handsome^being  built 
dnefljr  OtnA  the  marble  of  tiie  ancient  stnictores.  The  ce»* 
tfil  sftaafioa  of  Smyrna^  and  the  efxcellence  of  its  port,  at^ 
tiiei a>como«rs6^ of  nM^hnntsof  all  natibns,  by  sea^  and  in 
ctfavans  by  land.  The  exports  from  this  dty  ore  silks,  goitt 
aad  caiM's  Hair,  cottons^  embroidered  maslin^  moroooo 
flhin,  cddured  eMil«(s,v  wool,  wax,  gaii-nnti^^  currants,  am- 
ber^ hpis  hiZiMf  and  tf  variety  of  drugs,  as  nmsk,  gai^ 
bamiu,  r&nbarb,.  and'  various  gums;  We  find  there  also  a 
wiety  of  carpets^  besides  pearls,  dmrnonds,  emeralds,  ra- 
V^  aadother  ptwioois  stones.  Smyrna^  in  short,  is  the  great 
caforion  of  tbe^  Levant.  This  city  coirtiiins  130,000  islNih 
Utante,  thooghr  freqnenlly  and  severely  visited  by  the  plitgile. 

From  the  Meander  to  the  Propontis,  order,  tranquillity,  Continai- 
ttdincMaaing  opalenco  bear  witness  to  the  excellent  adml-  WMufm* 
nntraiittn  of  tlwfftfflflly  of  Kof^O^man,  who,  for  sixty  years,  Co»«»« 
iiivernlgiied  with  almost  absolute  authority.    The  husband* 
Mr  saw  theiar  seed,  and  gaiiier  in  their  harvests  in  peace, 
IW  Groriw'  faarve,  in  the  ancient  Eotis,  schools  where 
Amer  and    Thueydides  are    read.'"'     The  Turcomans, 
^hose  almdotf  ai^  near  the  sources  of  the  Hermus,  now 
»iM  tfcef  SaraMxt,  are  employed  in    agriculture    If  the 
i^deato  of  Crossuo  can  no  longer  be  recogniased  i&  the 
Ullage  of  Sart,  other  places  preserve  some  vestiges  of 

*  ChoiMul-GouiBer,  Voyage  Pfttoreftque  de  la  Grece,  toL  II. 
6 
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BOOK  their  ancient  grandeur.  Magnisa  and  Philadelpbia^  called 
^^Ti«.  by  the  Turks  AUa-Shehr,  are  flourishing  hi  consequence  of 

"^'^"""'^  their  extensive  commerce.  Immense  crops  of  the  finest  cot- 
ton of  Asia  enrich  Akhissar,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  and  Kirk- 
Agatch^  a  newly-built  town.  Bergamo,  the  ancient  Ferga- 
mus,  presents  to  our  view  magnificent  ruins.  Phokia,  or 
Phoc6a  still  possesses  its  excellent  harbour.^— The  little  pe- 
ninsula which  forms  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam  has  been 
minutely  explored  by  various  learned  travellers^  but  they 

TrL^'^  have  not  agreed  in  fixing  the  localities  o/  the  individud 
places  celebrated  in  the  Immortal  work  of  Homer.  Chevalier, 
and  others,  have  supposed  that  Troy  must  have  occupied  the 
site  of  a  village  called  Roonanbashi,  and  there  he  thought 
ho  found  the  sources  of  the  Scamander.  Dr.  Clarke  found 
in  that  place  not  two  fountains  merely,  one  hot  and  one  cold, 
as  had  been  said,  but  numerous  fountains  all  warm,  raising 
tiie  thermometer  to  Sfl*"  of  Fahrenheit  They  do  not  form  tiie 
source  of  the  Scamander,  which  lies  forty  miles  in  the  inte- 
rior. Dr.  Clarke  found,  on  entering  the  plain  of  Troy,  first 
the  Mender,  which  its  name  and  every  other  circumstance 
dearly  fixed  as  the  Scamander.  He  found  also  the  Thym- 
brius,  under  the  modem  appellation  of  Thymbroek,  though 
other  inquirers  conceive  it  to  be  the  Simois.  This  last  he 
thought  he  recognized  in  the  Calliphat  Osmak,  which  nma 
into  the  Scamander  by  a  sluggish  stream  across  an  exten- 
sive plain,  and  the  plain  thus  becomes  that  of  Simois,  on 
which  were  fought  the  great  battles  recorded  in  the  Iliad. 
The  Ilium  of  the  age  of  Strabo,  we  know  was  situated  near 
the  sea,  and  he  says  that  it  was  four  miles  in  a  certain  di- 
rection from  the  original  city.  In  this  distance  and  direction, 
Dr.  Clarke  discovered  two  spots  marked  by  ruins,  which, 
from  diflerent  circumstances,  seem  very  likely  to  have  been 
old  and  new  Troy.*  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  viewed 
from  tliis  plain,  is  almost  indescribable ;  Samothrace,  on  one 
side,  rearing  behind  Imbnis  its  snow-clad  summit,  shining 
bright,  and  generally  on  a  cloudless  sky;  while,  on  the 

•  Clarke's  Travels. 
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other  8ide»  Garganus^  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  rises  book 
to  an  equal  eleTa.tion.  These  scenes  are  well  fitted  to  im-  ^^vi* 
part  the  most  feeling  interest  to  the  descriptions  of  Ho-  ^ 

mtTf  when  read  or  remembered  on  the  spot  Whatever 
diflkulty  may  exist  as  to  the  minntte,  all  the  prominent 
featores  of  Homer's  pictare  are  incontestibly  visible ;  the 
HeUesponty  the  isle  of  Tenedos,  the  plain,  the  river,  still 
iBBsdating  its  banks,  and  the  mountain  whence  it  issues.' 
A  fertile  plain,  and  a  mountain  abruptly  rising  from  it, 
are  two  features  which  are  usually  combined  in  the  sites 
of  ancient  cities.  From  the  one,  the  citizens  drew  part  of 
their  subsistence,  while  the  other  became  the  citadel  to 
which  they  retired  on  the  approach  of  danger.  The  ruins 
of  Abydos,  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  lie  farther  to  the 
north  than  the  Castle  of  Asia,  a  fortress  of  small  strength; 
Lamsaki  is  only  a  suburb  of  the  ancient  Lampsacud,  the 
nins  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Tchardak.^i^ 

Having  finished  the  description  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Adjoining 
Minor,  we  come  to  explore  that  chain  of  islands  which  "**°*^'' 
forms  a  border  to  it  upon  the  west.    Here  every  rock  hfia 
its  history^  every  island  has  had  its  renowned  age,  its  he^ 
foes,  and  its  men  of  genius.  '  * 

Tenedos  is  still  the  key  of  the  Hellespont,  the  Turkfil  Tenedos, 
having  given  it  the  name  of  Bogtcha-Adassi.  From  tkii|Mytiienf. 
island,  which  is  rich  in  wine,  we  come  to  Afetelin,  the:aih 
cient  Lesbos.f  A  variety  of  hills,  clad  with  vines  :and 
oliTe  trees,  rise  around  the  numerous  bays  of  this  island. 
The  mountains  of  the  interior  are  covered  with  ma^tioki 
turpentine  trees,  pines  of  Aleppo  and  the  Cistus.  VLivu*^ 
lets  flow  under  the  shades  of  the  plane  tree.  The  wiae^ 
the  figsy  and  the  women  of  Lesbos,  still  preserve  their,  anr 
cient  reputation.    The  island  has  about  25,QP0  inhabijt*  <   " 

ants,  8000  of  which  live  in  the  town  of  Castro.    Passing     ' 
hy  Karabooroom,  and  its  savage  inhabitants,  we  cooie  to 
the  delightful  island  of  Scio  or  Chios,  which  is  indebted  Scio« 
to  its  mastick  tree  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  kind  of  liberty, 

^  Castellan,  Lettres  sur  la  Grece,  etc.  I. 

t  Olivier,  Voyage  dans  I'Empire  Ottoman,  11.  84—102, 
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BMK   VI  oonsequence  of  being  aasigned  as  the  demesne  of  the 
^^^   guteap-iiothen    iD^Hsfa^,  aGcxwdingljr,  Jlie  nBspring  of  li- 

'  '  ^ftjt  has  traaafomed  into  a  gai'den  this  island,  aUfaou{^ 
VI  a  great  measure  Qon]KMed  of  granite  lund  calcanaaao 
neks*  M«  Oliviier  compmled  the  peculation  to  be  about 
1 10,900,  almost  all  Greeks,  of  whom  30,000  reside  in  tiio 
capital^  vfaich  bears  tiie  same  name  as  the  island.  I«e- 
|aott%  oranges,  and  cedars,  together  with  an  intannixture 
9f  %-trees  and  pomfl^anates,  perfume  the  air$  while  roses 
grow  in  as  gre^t  numbers  as  thistles  in  other  regions. 
Hfrofs  of  barley  are  raised,  and  oil  and  muscat  wine  are 
made.  Neither  the  cotton  nor  the  silk  which  grows  in  the 
island  is  sufficient  to  employ  the  industry  of  the  inhahitante, 
who  can  imitate  all  the  stuffi)  of  Lyons  and  India.  The 
women  of  Scio,  handsome  as  the  Grecian  statues,  disfigure 
their  persons  by  their  whimsical  dress.* 

SuBOf .  After  having  traversed  the  gulf  of  Scala  Nuova,  we  reach 
the  large  port  of  Yathi  in  Samos,  an  island  of  about  half 
flie  extent  of  Scio,  and  inhabited  it  is  said  by  not  more  than 
IS^OOO  souls.  The  soil  however  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces muscat  wine,  oranges,  oil,  and  silk ;  fine  marble  is 
also  found  in  the  island.  Samos  presents  to  antiquarians 
the  superb  remains  of  a  temple  of  Juno.  It  is  the  only 
idand  of  the  Archipelago  which  has  the  character  of  con- 
tabling  |ugly  women.  Megalo-Chori  is  the  chief  place  in 
modem  times.  Mount  Reirtis  retains  snow  on  its  summit 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.f 

We  pass  in  front  of  Nicaria,  rich  in  building  timber, 
but  in  other  respects  barren;  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few 
(Greeks,  very  poor,  and  very  proud,  who  pretend  ikef  are 
sprung  from  the  imperial  blood  of  the  Constantines,  and 
wim  never  sleep  in  a  bed  even  when  they  can  gel  one. 

ratmoi.  Keiflier  shall  we  stop  at  Patmos,  which  one  <^  its  inhabit- 
imts  described  about  180  years  ago  as  abounding  in  wines, 
oom,  and  figs,  adorned  with  myrtles  and  arbuti,  and  con- 

*  Tournofort,  I.  Lettre  9.  QUviar,  II.  103,  9qq. 

t  Joseph  Q^orgirines,  Archbishop  of  Samos,  Description  of  Samos,  Nicaria, 
Patiiiot,  kc.  LoDdoD,  1809.  (Paulus,  Magasip  des  Voyagci  au  Urant,  V.373.) 
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teiitlBg  uhonk  sixteen  or  aeventeen  villages  ;^  but  since  that   bmk 
tiiM  it  has  greatly  degenerated.    Lero,  with  a  lai^e  por^    xbvx* 
CaiiniiOy  which  pmduces  excellent  honey*  and  other  saiall 
islandsy  lie  to  the  south  of  Samos.    We  now  come  to  the  ^'^' 
birtii  place  of  Hippocrates*  Cos*  a  name  now  disfi((iired  <^o8  or 
into  Stanco.    This  island  presents  to  the  view  fine  plania-  ^^°^°' 
lions  of  lemon  trees,  intemiixed  with  stately  BH^»les.;  it 
has  given  its  name  in  Latin  to  a  kind  of  stone  which  is  much 
ased  for  sharpening  tools,!  and  is  commonly  call  Turkey 


Opposite  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  to  the  south-west,  Rhodes. 
IS  the  island  of  Rhodes,  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its 
equitable  code  of  laws,  and  celebrated  also  in  the  foUr- 
tMtttti  and  fifteenth  centuries  as  the  residence  of  the  knights 
of  the  order  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  island,  which 
produces  but  little  grain,  still  boasts  of  its  fruits,  its  wines, 
its  was  and  honey.  It  exports  soap*  fine  carpets,  and  cam- 
lets. Bbodes,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
liill  fiusbig  the  sea.  It  exhibits  for  a  league  round,  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  gardens,  domes,  towers,  and  churches. 
It  is  oae  «f  the  best  fortresses  which  the  Turks  possess.  It 
has  avc^y  good  port,  the  entrance  of  which  is  confined  by  two 
reeks,  opon  which  are  erected  two  towers  that  command  the 
passage.  The  famous  colossus  of  bronze,  which  was  180 
ftet  high,  appears  not  to  have  been  placed  across  the  en- 
taranoe  of  the  great  port,  but  ratiier  upon  the  bank  or  pi^ 
wUch  divides  the  interior  port,  where  the  knights  kept 
Ae^  giJleys.4: 

The  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  are  almost  destitute 
flf  islands^    The  steep  declivities  of  Mount  Taurus  run  :^, 

dose  along  the  shore.    Some  small  rocky  islands,  such  as 
CastdroBSo,    M*e   barely   detached   from  the  continent^  Caitei- 
preeifice  bj  narrow  channels.    Leaving  Cape  Chelidoni '^''^' 
fcdiHid,  we  now  direct  our  course  to  tbe  port  of  Paphos  in 
flie  island  of  Cyprus.    Tbe  modems  have  changed  tbeiBUndV 
name  of  tliat  town  into  Baflfh,  and  that  of  Amathus  into  ^ypru*- 

•  Id.  ibid.  p.  269. 

t  Thompson's  Y ravek,  ftc.  III.  103. 

t  Bind.  Sieil.  X.  8S.  Olivier,  III.  347. 
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ttont. 


Inh&bi* 


PopttIa« 
tioo. 


Limasol.  An  earthquake  has  destroyed  Salamis,  and  the 
rains  which  bear  its  name,  being  nearer  the  river  Fediieus, 
'  belong  rather  to  the  new  town  of  Constantia,  buiit  by  the 
Emperor  Constantius.'N'  Other  cities  have  acquired  the 
jire-eminence^  Nicosia^  in  the  centre,  is  become  the  capital. 
The  commerce  of  Famagonste,  together  with  that  of  Lamica 
and  Salines,  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  ancients 
extol  the  fertility  of  this  island ;  the  modems  entertain  near- 
ly the  same  opinion  of  it  The  snow,  which  remains  for  a 
long  time  upon  Mount  Olympus,  (now  called  the  moontaia 
of  Saint  Croix,)  produces  a  sharp  cold  in  winter,  which  ren- 
ders the  transition  to  the  heat  of  summer  more  insupporta- 
ble. The  most  valuable  production  at  present  is  cotton  ; 
we  also  send  thither  for  turpentine,  building  timber,  oran- 
ges, and,  most  of  all,  Cyprus  wine.  Hyacinths,  anemonies, 
ranunculuses,  and  the  single  and  double  narcissus,  grow 
here  without  cultivation.  They  deck  the  mountains,  and 
give  the  country  the  appearance  of  an  immense  flower  gar- 
den.  But  agriculture  is  neglected;  and  an  unwholesome 
atmosphere  infects  some  districts,  where  the  method  of 
draining  tlie  stagnant  water  is  unknown.  It  is  sumnised 
that  the  name  of  Cyprus,  or  Kyprus,  was  given  to  the 
island  from  its  abounding  in  copper  $  or  vice  venOf  the  me- 
tal derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  island,  copper  being 
called  ses  Cffprium.  Besides  this  metal,  it  once  produced 
gold,  silver,  and  emeralds.  What  is  called  the  diamond  of 
Paphos,  is  a  rock  crystal  which  is  found  near  that  town. 
Amianthus,  red  jasper,  and  umber,  are  also  exported  from 
this  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  the  wo- 
men, by  the  vivacity  of  their  large  eyes,  seem  to  declare 
bow  faithful  they  still  are  to  the  worship  of  Venus.  This 
island,  anciently  divided  into  nine  kingdoms,  each  of 
which  contained  several  flourishing  cities,  had  periiaps 
a  million  of  inhabitants ;  it  has  now  only  83,000.  The 
grand  viziers  possess  it  as  an  appendage  to  their  place; 
and,  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  possible,  they  let  the  office 
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of  saperintendant  or  moasselim  to  the  highestV  bidder.*    book 
During   the  decline  of  the  eastern  empire,  Cyprus  was   ^cin. 
conqnered  by  Richard  the  First,  king  of  England,  and 
given  to  the  house  of  Lusignan,  as  an  English  fief,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  tiie  throne  of  Jerusalem.! 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  heiress  of  that  house  resigned  Remarks, 
the  sovereignty  of  it  in  favour  of  the  Venetians,  who  in 
1570  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  Turks ;  but,  a  princess 
of  the  house  of  Lusignan  having  married  a  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  kings  of  Sardinia  still  make  pretensions  to  the  crowns 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem. 

Here  we  conclude  our  topographical  sketch  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  has  necessarily 
been  rapid,  because  vast  tracts,  either  quite  unknown,  or 
known  only  from  the  vague  relations  of  the  orientalists,  are 
interposed  between  the  routes  of  European  travellers,  routes 
which  are  neither  sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  di- 
versified to  furnish  us  with  a  modem  topography  equal  to 
that  which  may  be  extracted  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writefB^ — ^It  would  be  very  easy  for  us  to  protract  this  de- 
scription by  repeating  the  observations  so  often  made  upon 
the  mannera  of  the  different  nations  which  inhabit  this  fine 
country ;  but  the  few  details  of  this  kind  in  which  we  shall 
allow  ourselves  to  indulge  will  be  found  in  a  more  appro- 
priate place.  The  Greeks  and  Arminians  who  inhabit 
tiie  commercial  towns  will  occupy  our  attention  when  we 
describe  the  countries  whence  they  derive  their  name. 
The  Koords  and  the  Turcomans,  whose  tribes,  sometimes 
pastoral  and  sometimes  agricultural,  are  scattered  over  the 
interior,  will  also  form  the  subject  of  a  separate  article. 
Lastly,  the  Turks,  their  power  and  civil  policy,  come  most 
properly  to  be  noticed  after  the  description  of  the  whole  of 
Turkey  in  Asia.  Here  then  it  only  remains  for  us  to  com- 
pare the  ancient  and  modem  divisions,  a  laborious  under- 
takings the  results  of  which  our  readers  will  find  in  the 
subjoined  tables. 

•  Mariti,  Travels. 

t  iEneaf  Sylvftis,  Cotnograph.  c.  97. 
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or 
TBM    DIFFEBEITT   APPLICATIONS   OF    THE    KAMBB    OP 

ASIA,  ASIA  PROPER,  AND  ASIA  MINOR. 


Atti,   a   ptrt   of 
tte  worM. 


i  A    cantoD    comprised     betweeu 
Aiia»  or  Aiii,  a  proTince  of  Ljdia.  <     Mount  Imolus,   Mount   Meno- 

i     giis,  and  the  Cajtter.* 
\\  ..        (Poatas,    Papblaconia,     Bjtbiaia, 

U)wer  Asia.  J  tjdia,  Ac.;  Pbryaia,  Cappa- 
(»  M««  Am.)  ^  rtocla,  Ciliria,  Syria,  (Arabia  ?) 
UoDer  Alia  t  Caucatiw,  Armenia,  Meaepota- 
(i^A»^  \  \  oiia.  Media,  Peraia,  &e.  4c. 
^»MA»M.)        ^      Sythia,  ludia.t 

Jktia,  kiogdom,    fealled   alto   tbej  Mysia,    Pbrygia,    Ljcaonia,  L7- 

hlagdoraofPergaaioao  }     dia.t 

Aala,  a  protoriao   pravlnoe,    and  S  Mysia,  Lydia,  Ionia,  Carta,  Pbry- 

afterwardi  a  consular  one.  (     gia.{ 

ISooietimeii  synonymoui  with  Pm- 
torian  Asia,  but  oonuBonly  taken 
aa  comprebeadiQg  tbe  penioso- 
la  av  Tar  wt^st  as  the  Halys,  and 
tbe  gulf  of  Tarstta.|| 
C  Prvtorian  Aaia,  togetber  witb  liy* 
Alia,  AdkMOM  Qoder  Cona iantine.  <     cia,  Pampbylia,  but  ezeladiag 

(     tbe  westero  coaata.lT 
CThe  weitem  coattt  from  Capa 
FtoetMnlar  Asia,  same  epoeb.        <     Lectum    to   tbe    esMrirons   ef 

i     Miletua.** 

A«k  aai.^  tm  *i^  e.„^k  «i»««.«     J  ^"  ^*»«  peninsula  wbicb  we  call 
Aiia  Minor  to  the  fonrtbcentarj,    J     Aila  Minor.tt 

•  Hfemer,  Iliad,  II.  ▼.  469.    Dlonyi.  Perieg.  V.  896.    Harodotut,  IV.  45,  Ac. 

f  Xanophon  end  Strabo,  passioi. 

It  Smbe,  XII.  846.  (Eds.  Almel.)  Tit.  Li?. 

4  Oic  Qrat  pn>  FUcco,  ci^p.  87.    Strabo,  XIH.  626. 

II  Notit.  ImpariL  1. 

f  Strabo,  n.  188. 

••  Eunapius  in  Maximo,  p.  101.  edit.  Plaut.    Cod.  Thetodos.  V.  tit.  2. 
if  Oros,  HIitor.  I.  c.  2.  Conatantin.  Porphyz|K.  de  ThemaU  I.  8. 19. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  AfilA  MINOR. 

li^— 49ta  Mnar,  according  to  the  moat  u8ual  divmom  amongMt 
the  ancient  Oreeke. 


ei 


tBXTI* 


Ujm. 


Lydia..  .    . 


Gna^  iKvisiens, 


Carta.  .  .  . 

Ljcia-  •  •  • 
Pamphylia. 

Pisldia.    .  . 


Phrjrgia. 


I  Sub-divisions. 

Great  Mjsia. 


♦Theutrania. 

.£ottB. 

Coast  of  the  Pelasgi, 

Leieges,  &c.  . 
bland  of  Lesbos. . 
Troas 

*DardaDia 

Little  Mysia 

J^.B.  Troas  and  Lit> 
tie  Mysia  formed  Lit 
tie  Phrygia. 
Interior  Lydia.    .  .  . 

1.  Lydia. 

2.  Jnoeonia. 

3.  Asis  or  Asia. 
.  MaritimeLydiaorlonia 


Priocipal  Towns. 


Pergamos. 

Cymus. 

Adramyttium. 

Mytilene. 

Troy. 

Cyzicua.  Lampsacns. 


Sardes.  Philadelphia. 
Thyatira. 


I  Caria,  Interior.    .  .  . 
<  Maritime  Carta,  or  Do- 
(     ris 


i  Lycia  Proper.  . 
!  Mlyas  (Solimi.) 


fPisidia  Proper.    .  .  . 
Canton  of  Etenenses. 
—of  Homonadenses. 
— of  Oroandici. 
Isanria 

'  Phrygia  Proper. .  .  . 
♦Phrygia  Epiptetos 
Lycaonla. 

Galatia(6allo  Grseda.) 
l.T?ocmi(TaTium.} 
S.  Tectosages  (An- 

cyra.) 
3.  Tolistobi^  (Pes- 

sinns.) 


Fhoeea,Sniyrna,Er7thr»,  Cla- 
ztmene,  1  t^i  ■ ,  Lebedus,  Co^ 
lophoD,  Ephesus,  Priene| 
Myus,  Mileta,  (these  tbret 
are  in  Caria,)  Islan''  of  Sa* 
mof,  island  of  Cbio. 

AJabanda,        Stratonice, 

Mylasa. 
Halicaroassus,  Cos,  Cfii< 

dos,  Rhodes. 
Pat&ra,  Myra. 

Attalea. 
Salagassus,  Selga. 


Isabria,  Lake  Coralis. 
Synnada,   Apamea,    Co^- 

tysfim,  Cibyria. 
Iconinm,  Laodicea  com- 

busta,  Amorium. 
Ancyra  Gordium,  Tavi 

urn,  Pessinus. 
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I^-^Ccntifiued. 


Kthjnift.  •  . 
PaphlafOiiia. 


Grand  BivirioiM.  | 


SolHliviskNii. 


Pontai. 


Csppadoeia. 


Cilicia. 


Cfprai. 


Bitbynia.  .  . 

Thjnia  .  .  . 

[  MariaodjDii. 


CouDtrj  of  the  Leaco- 

syrei « 

*GadiloDitiB. 

*Sarameoe. 

*Pbac6mooitif. 
Galatiao  PoDtui.  .... 

*Tbemi8cjnu 

^Pbananea. 

^Daximonitii. 
Polemonic  Pontoi.  •  . 

^Sideae. 

*CalaopeDe. 

*Cbalybes  (weBtern.) 
Cappadoeian  Pontui. 

^Tibareni. 

*M08JIUBCi. 

*Coloboi  (wefltern.) 
*Heptacomet»  (leren 

cantoDfl.) 
*MacroBes  or  Zani. 

'Cappadocia  Proper. 
1.  Moramene. 
GanaQritlii. 
Kammamene. 
Tyaoitii. 
Cilicia. 
Sai^garaDiene. 


Praia,  Nicea. 
Nicemedia,  ChalcedoD. 
Heraclia,  fiithjolam. 
Gangra,    Pompeifopolif, 
SlDope,  Amaatrii* 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 
Cataonia. 
Meliteoa. 


PriDcipAl  Tovni. 


Amiiui. 


Anasia,  CemaBa  Pontica. 


Sebastlay  Neo-Caesarea, 
CEnoe,  PolemonluiD. 


Pbarmacea,  Ceianii,  Tra- 
pesui,  Rbiiaeam,  Apsa' 
mi. 


Mazaca,  or  Cetarea,  Ai^ 
cbelai'i,  Naziaiuniiy  Ty* 
aoa. 


Armeoia  Minor Zimanu 


Brbettra,  Comana. 
elitena. 


C  Cilicia  Proper. 


(Aipe- 


Lapetbia. 


Tarsal,  Mopiueitii 
Seleacia,  Soli. 

Salamis. 

Amatbai. 
Papbos. 

Lapethui. 
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n.  Ma  MtnoTf  according  to  the  Divisions  of  Constantino 


the  Capital. 


Dioceiei. 


Diocese 
ofi 


Provincet. 


Pampbylia 

Pisidia 

Ljcaonia.*  •  .  .  • 
Phrjgia  pacatiana. 
Phrygia,  lalutary  . 
Helle8poDt.t    .  .  . 

Lydia. 

Caria 

Lycia 

The  Islands.    .  •  . 


Diocese 
ofPoBtos. 

Cenrea 
the  CapiUl. 


ProTinee  of  Proeonsnlar  Asia, 
^     independeot  of  the  diocese 
of  Asia4 

f  BytbiDia.  .  . 
Honorias.}  • 
Paphlagonia. 
Galatia  ) 
under  > 
Theodosius.  3 
Helenoponty 


Galatia  1st.    . 

Galatia  2d.  ▼. 

salataiy. 


Towni. 


Attalia. 

Sagalassas*LaoedsBnioii« 

Iconlam. 

Laodicea. 

Sytonada.  Cotj( 

Pergamus. 

Philadelphia. 

Stratoniee. 

Myra. 

Rhodes. 

Adramyttlum. 
Phocea. 
Smyrna. 
Miletus. 

Cbalerdoo. 
Clandiopolis. 
Pompeiopolis. 
Aneyra. 


Under  the 
Diocese  of 
the  East. 


Pontns  Polemonias 

ValSi'u..  ic.^Padocl.  2d-- 

Armenia  prima. 

Armenia  secanda 

rCilicia  prima 

Cilieia  secunda. 

^  Isauria.tt 


Passlnns. 
Sinope, 

Cesarea. 
Gerasnsy  Trapenis. 

Cesarea. 
Tya 
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^Cyprus. 


Amisns.    Neo- 


Sabns. 

Meliteoe. 

Anazarbns. 

Tarsus. 

Selinus,    Seleucia,    La- 

randar. 
Constantia  (Salamis.) 


*  The  ancient  province  re-eitablished  ealy  comprised  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tricf  of  Iconium.  It  appears  to  answer  to  the  tandgiacat  of  Konieh.  Pisidia, 
aggrandised  by  a  part  of  the  ancient  Lycaonia,  appears  to  be  represented  by 
tbe  Sandglacat  of  Isbarteh  or  Sparta,  the  town  of  this  name  having  luceeeded 
to  Lacednmon-Sagalassus. 

t  Comprising  all  ancient  Mysia. 

X  The  proconsul,  independent  of  the  vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Asia,  and  of  the 
prefect  of  the  East,  inspects  the  provinces  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  ; 
thus,  his  prefecture  represents  in  some  respects  the  pachalick  of  the  Capudan- 
pacha,  or  great  admiral. 

i  Theodosius  the  II.  named  it  thus  in  honour  of  his  uncle  Honorius.  It 
appears  to  be  represented  by  the  sandgiacat  of  Boll. 

H  Named  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  Constantine. 

T  Comprising  the  ancient  strategiae  of  Cilieia,  Sargaraussene,  and  Kamma- 
racn^. 

**  Comprising  the  strategiae  of  Garsauritis  and  Tyanitis. 

*\  The  IsuarianF,alm08t  always  in  reballion|took  possession  of  Cilieia  Trachc»  * 
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JW  B.  The  dWiston  of  the  empire  o#  the  East  by  Tbemate,  lATingrhad  but 
little  duration,  and  no  influence  upon  the  modern  diviiions,  we  shall  oot  give  it. 
,  It  may  be  seen  ia  Banduri's  Eastern  Empire.  We  shall  only  obterre  that  the 
Thema  AoatoUcoo  of  the  Byzantines  nearly  includes  Pratorfan  Alia,  This  if 
the  flm  tlaie  that  AwatoKa  makes  a  figure  in  geography  ;  bat  the  use  of  the  tena 
Amtsmbi  (supple  X't^)  ^^^  '^h  ^^  country  of  the  Let  ant,  wai,  without  dauh^ 
anterior  to  the  diviston  by  Thenata. 


III.  Ma  MtneTy  according  to  the  TurHA  DMrions,  in  tkc 
Djehan 


Turkish  Dirisiooa 

Chief  Towns.f 

Aarirat  DSrisioo 

1.  Llaah,  or  Saadgiai* 
catofKotalah  .  .  . 

3.  Aidio 

4.  —  Mentesciw    .  . 
1^.  — Tekieh  .... 
C  —  Hamid    .... 

«Kataiah  (CotyMtt.) 

DegDiela  or  Lasaki€b. 

(not  far  from  Laodi- 

cea  opoo  the  Lycos.] 

*MagDiM  (MagBotimad 

SipylomO 

Akhissar  (Thyatira.) 
Fotcbia  (Phocoa.) 

•Tireh.  . 

OuaelhlRsar  (Magnesia 

ad  MsandruiD.) 
Allascbeber  (Fbiladel- 

pbia.) 
Ayasaluk.  Sart,  kc. 

•Muflah 

Mentescbe  (Myndos.) 
Melauo  (MrlaBa.) 
*Antaliab  (AtUlia.}  . 
Knpribazar  (Perga  ?) 
lighdor  (Olympus?) 
^Isparteb    (Sagalassos- 

Lacedaemoo.) 
Baidah. 
Akshar. 

WMtom  and    contral 
porly  so  GslleA. 

]?orUiem  Lydias. 
N.  a  Saroo-Kban  is 
thODameofaprioM 
who  reigped  over  this 
covBtry. 

Centrml  and  Soothem 
LydlK    ParU  of  Jo- 

Carta,  perlmpsapBrtof 
Lycia. 

Lycia  and  Pampbyna. 

MllyasandtiieiBlortor 
of  Pisidia. 

*  f.  e.  The  Mirror  of  the  World,  a  geographical  work,  composed  by  Hadgi« 
Aialteb,  the  maauseript  translation  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
at  Paris. 

t  The  towns  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  the  chief  places  of  the  Sandgiacatf* 
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Uh^ConHfiMed. 


8.  — SalUa   Eugny 

9.  —  Aogoori     •    • 
II.  — Knngari    .    . 

11.  —  KiBtamooni    . 


12. -Mi. 


Turkish  Divisions. 


Chief  Towns. 


Ancient  divisions 
corresponding. 


(Dory. 


7.  —  Karabitsar-Sibib  ^Karahissar  (Cetens  ?} 
Boalwadio   (Philomeli- 

um.) 
Saodhoakhi. 
'^Kslcisbehr 

iaeum.)     .    .     .     , 
Kodgeashehr    (Naco- 

iia.) 
lin-EagDj. 
*Angouri  (Ancjra) 
Caotoo  of  Haimaoeh.) 
*Kiaogari  (Gaogra.) 
roassieh  (Tocia.) 
Tcberkis. 
Tokbat. 


14.     KaiUBi. 


Id.-Kod{».||i 


16.  — Bigah 


".-Sogla 


Soutb    Eait 
PbrygU. 


fkarts  ^ 


XCfl* 


^Kastamooni    .    .    . 
Sinoab  (Sioope.) 
Taseb-Konproa    (Pom 

peiopoHs.) 
Inebboli  (lonopolis.) 
^Boli  (Claudjopolis.) 
Amasserab  (Amastris.) 
Beod-Erokli     (Hera^ 

clea.) 
Viransoheber. 
a  — KbQdaTendkiar  rfiitrassab    (Pnwa    ad 

Ol^mpam.) 
Jegoisbebr. 
Pergauiab  (Pergamus.) 
Bazarkeui. 
*Balikesrl     (Miletopo- 

lis.)  *^ 

Edremid    (Adramyt- 

tom.) 
Saodargbai. 
Ajazmend  (Elaea.) 
Isolkmid    (Nicotne- 

dia.) 

Isnik  (Nicaea.) 
Kadikeui  (CbalcedoD.) 
Iskodar  (Cbrjsopolis.) 

Imperial  Don 
*Blgab(Zelia?) 
Snitaoieb. 
Kapondagnl. 
BonrnabAcbi. 
"^limir  (Smyrna.) 
Oarlab. 
jMenimoD  (Temniii.)     | 


Pbrygia  Epietetoi. 
Parts  of  GaUtia. 


Central  Galatia. 
^Tectoiages.) 

Tbe  interior  of  Fiapli- 
lagonia,  (sapposing^ 
as  we.dov  tbat  Cbaii* 
greb  and  Kiaqgaci 
are  tbe  same  place.) 

Maritime  Papblagona 
with  Mount  OlgMsyf* 


Honorias,  or  Bitbynia 
eastern,  with  a  part 
of  Papblagonia. 


Sootbem  Bitbynia,  with 
the  interior  of  grent 
Mysia. 


Coasts  of  Myiia»  andl 
Eolls  opposite  LesJ 
bos,  and  a  part  of  the 
interior. 


Bitbynia  to  the  WMt  el 
Sangarim. 


ToTas  and  Little  Myiia. 


Part  of  Ionia. 
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XXTI. 


Turluah  Divisions. 


II.  PatkOic  qf  Siwat. 
1.  Liwah  of  Siwu   . 


2.  —  Djanick 


3.  —  Arebkir 


4.      Dlwriki  .    . 
6.  —  Tchouroqm . 


6.  — Amastiah 


7.  —  Boozok 


Chief  Towns. 


Ancient  Divisiooi 
corresponding. 


«Siiras(SelM8tia).    . 

Tocat  (Comana  Ponti- 
ca)  Wojwodat .    . 

*Samioun  (Amisoi)  . 
UDieb  ((£oo^.} 

•Arebkir  (Arauraci  ?) 


*Diwriki  .... 
*TchiMiroum  (Tayi- 
om)  .  .  •  .  • 
Osmandjik.  .  .  . 
•Amauiah  (Amasea.) 
Marzivan  (Pbazemon  ?; 

*Jeazgatt  f  (Mitbrida- 
tiam  ?)  .    .    . 


III.  Pashaie  qf  Tara- 
1.  Liwab  of  Tarabozao 


2.      Gonnieh . 


3.  •*  Batoomi .    • 
IV.  Pashalic  qfK9nUh, 
1.  Livrab  of  Konieb 


2.  —  Nigbd^ 


Calapeae  in  Poieinonic 
Pontas. 

DaximoDites  ia  Gala- 
tian  Pontns. 

Coasts  of  UelenopoDt 
from  tbe  Halys  and 
of  Oalatian  and  Po- 
lemoDic  Pantos. 

Confines    of    Armenia 
Miner,      and     Pbn 
tas. 

Idem. 

Eastern  Galatia. 

Cbiliocome  and  Pha- 
naraea  in  Galatiao 
Pontas. 


Confines  of  Pontns,  of 
Cappadocia,  and  Ga- 
latta. 


Kadilik   of  Tarabozan 
(Trapesas)  .    .    . 

^Kiressount     (Cera- 
sns.) 

^Iriseb  (Rbissenm) 

— Goanieb  (Absarus) 

— Atbina  (Athens.) 

— Soorolab. 

— Vikab. 

—Batoomi .... 

*Konieb  (Iconium)   . 

Udikieh. 

Eregli. 

•Nigbdc 

Bustereh  (Cibjstra.) 


Cappadociao  Pootas. 


Idem. 


Southern  Celcbit. 

Central  and    Sonthem 
Lycaonia. 

Eastern  part  of  Cata- 
onia. 


t  Hadgi-Khalfah  does  not  mention  Jeuzgatt,  but  it  is  now  the  chief  place 
ef  Bouzok. 

i  Hadgi-Khalfah  considers  the  pashalic  of  Tarabozan  ai  a  dependence  o( 
Ahnenia. 
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Tarkidi  DiTlnons. 

Chief  Towns, 

Ancient  DiTisions 
corresponding. 

3.-Be7i]i€ri      .    . 

*Beysberi  .... 

Serki-Serai  (Isaura.) 

Isauria. 

4.--Akibehr.    .    . 

*Ak8behr  (Tyriaram) 

Western  part  of  Lyca- 
ooia. 

5.-Akseni  .    .    . 

*Ak8erai  (very  uncer- 

tain)  

Western    and    Central 

LKainrieh     .    . 

*Kaharieh    (Cnsarea.) 

parts  of  Cappadocia. 

7.-Kinhebr     .    . 

*Kirahebr(Arcbe]ai8?) 

y.  PukOic  oT  Meras- 
eke.i 

LUwiborMensh  . 

*Merasli  (uncertain) 

Confines  of  S jria»  Com- 

Bostan  (Comaoa  de  Ca- 

magenia,     Cataonia, 
and  Cilicia. 

taoDia?) 

2.-~Kars  .... 

*Kars.Zoulkadrj. 

l^AiDtab    ... 

*Alntab  (uncertain.) 

4.  — Someinth   .    . 

*Somei8atb  (Saniosata) 

6l  — MalaUiah    .    . 

"^Maiatiiab  (Meiitene) 

Meiitene. 

VhPa^kaieqfJdana.t 

LLtfrahofAdana    . 

*Adana  (Autiochia  ad 

Sarum)  .... 

Cilicia  proper. 

2.  — Tanoas  •    .    • 

*Tar80U8  (Tarsus)    . 

r     r^ 

Idem. 

Vn.    MmuselimUk  qf 

Cjfpnu. 

A  ItlaiidofCjprai. 

No  SobdiTisioDfl. 

Lefcosiah  (Nicosia  of 
the  Europeans  )   . 

' 

B.Coaati7ofltchiI.{ 

LUwabofltchil     . 

Selefkeb  (Seleucia) 
SeliDti  (Selinus.) 

Cilicia  Trachea. 

2.  — Alanieb.      .    . 

Alanieh(Side?) 

Pampliylia. 

t  This  country,  possessed  by  Turcoman  beys,  called  Doulgadir,  or  Zoulhadir, 
takes  the  name  of  Doulgadir-Ili.  ^ 

%  This  little  country  was  a  principality  of  the  Turcoman  beys,  called  Rama- 
dan-Ogloi],  or  Sons  of  Ramadan. 

{  When  the  Osmanlis  made  the  conquest  of  tlie  State  of  Karaman,  they  di- 
vided it  into  two  partSy  vi2.  1st,  Kbaridg,  or  exterior  country  to  the  north  of 
Tauma.  .  2dy  ItcMl,  or  interior  country  to  the  south  of.  that  chain.  ]>}ehan 
If  ana,  p.  17IK)  of  the  manuscript  translation. 

TOL.  II.  7  • 
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TURKEY    IN   ASIA. 


PART  II. 


zxTir 


General 
▼lew. 


Including  JirmeniOf  Mesopotamia^  and  Irae-Jlrabu 

Thk  eastern  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia 
form  three  natural  divisions:  the  region  of  Orontea  and 
■*  Libanns,  or  Syria  and  Palestine ;  that  of  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates  and  of  the  Tigris,  or  Armenia  with  Koor- 
distan;  finally,  4he  region  of  Lower  Euphrates,  or  Al- 
Djesira  with  Irac-Arabi,  otherwise  Mesopotamia,  and  Ba- 
bylonia. We'  shall  here  connect  the  two  divisions  on  the 
Euphrates,  without  confounding  them.  Syria  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  separate  book. 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylonia,  though  greatly 
neglected  by  modem  geographers,  have  a  good  claim  to 
our  careful  attention.  It  was  in  this  country  that  the  first 
towns  known  in  history  were  built,  and  the  first  kingdoms 
formed.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  gave  the  mortal  blow 
to  the  colossal  monarchy  of  Persia.  At  a  later  period,  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  became  the  bloody 
theatre  where  Trajan,  Julian,  and  Heraclius  conducted 
the  Roman  legions  against  the  squadrons  of  invincible 
Parthia.  In  modem  times,  the  Osmanlis  and  th^  Sophis, 
the  sect  of  Omar  and  that  of  Ali,  are  stiU  two  great 
powers  who  dispute  the  mastery  of  these  countries.  Ma- 
ture has  here  presented  us  with  a  sufficient  number  of  ob- 
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jects  both  of  interest  and  study,  independently  of  the  tran-    book 
ncfions  of  men,  and  ttieip  transient  power.    There  are  few  xxvii. 
cottntries  of  th6  globe  where,  in  so  small  a  space,  so  many  — — 
fltr&iif  g  colitr^ts  are  found  united.    Within  an  extent  of  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  we  have  at  Bagdad  a  heat  equal  to  that 
of  Senegambia,  and  on  the  summit  of  Ararat  eternal  snows. 
Hie  forests  of  firs  and  oaks  in  Mesopotamia  join  those  of 
palms  and  orange  trees.    The  roaring  of  the  lions  of  Ara- 
bia echoes  to  the  howling  of  the  bears  of  Mount  Taurus. 
We  might  indeed  say  that  Africa  and  Siberia  had  here 
^yen  each  other  a  meeting.    This  near  approach  of  cli- 
mates so  oppo^te,  principally  arises  from  the  great  differ- 
ences which  Ate  found  in  elevation.    Armenia,  which  is  a 
very  etevated  plain,  is  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
moiuiCains. 

Ararat,  always  whitened  with  snow,  rises  in  the  centre  MouDUini 
ef  iBbSa  country.^    To  the  north,  flie  mountains  of  Tshel-  ^^l^^^^ 
dir,  and  iVjanik,  separate  Armenia  from  the  £uxine  Sea.  &c. 
This  (&dn,  although  in  paH  covered  with  fine  forests,  dbes 
not  appear  to  yield  in  height  to  Caucasus ;  for  in  the  month 
of  June  snow  sometimes  falls  near  Erzroom  upon  the 
southern  declivities.!    The  chains  of  Taurus  enter  Arme- 
nia near  the  cataracts  of  the  Euphrates ;  they  rise  conside- 
rably in  advancing  fo  the  east:  the  J^Tiphates  of  the  an- 
cients^ to  the  south-east  of  tike  lake  Tan,  derive  their  name 
feom  tfce  snows  which  cover  their  summits  all  the  ycar.j: 
The  Grorfian  mountains  of  Xenophon,   called   Corduene 
in  the  map  of  d'Anville,  fill  the  whole  of  Koordistan;  . 
one  branch  prolonged  to  the  south  is  the  Zagrus  of  the 
ancients,  which  separates  the  Ottoman  empire  from  Per- 
sia.   Its  lower  branches  terminate  at  some  leagues  f)rom 
die  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris.    A  detached  branch  of 

t  DySbBu  If  uma,  p.  1 136.    French  manuscript  translation  in  the  Imperial 
Ubfmiy«    Travels  of  s  mtsiionarjry  p«  94.    Paris,  1730. 
t  Manuscript  account  of  M.  Fabvier. 
7 
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BOOK    Taurus,  the  Mms  Masius  of  the  ancients,  passes  between 
xxYii.  fj^Q  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  and  forms  the  declivity  ufion 


"""""""^  which  the  town  of  Merdin  is  situated,  and  then  terminates 
in  the  hills  of  Singar,  to  the  west  of  Mosul.  From  th^e 
two  points  an  immense  plain  extends  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  the  wearied  eye  scarcely  perceives 
the  slight  undulations  of  the  ground :  a  great  part  of  these 
plains,  helow  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  unite,  was 
formerly  covered  with  a  number  of  lakes  now  dried  up,* 
and  even  now  there  are  a  great  many  parts  which  are  in- 
undated by  the  slightest  increase  of  the  rivers. 

To  this  general  description  of  the  country,  we  shall  now 
add  that  of  the  two  great  rivers  which  water  it. 
CouTMof  The  Euphrates  takes  its  rise  from  several  sources;  two 
phratM.  branches,  in  particular,  dispute  the  honour  of  being  the 
principal ;  one  not  far  distant  from  the  town  of  Bayazid, 
in  the  mountains  named  Ala-Dag,  anciently  the  mountain 
•ibu89  and  of  which  Ararat  makes  a  part  This  river, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Murad,  disappears  under  ground 
at  the  distance  of  four  hours  travelling  from  Bayazid.f  It 
reappears,  and  receives,  near  Melaskerd,  another  river  of 
this  name,  and  traverses  all  the  district  of  Turuberan,  the 
southern  part  of  Armenia  Proper.  The  other  branch  of 
tlie  Euphrates,  which  the  Orientalists  call  Frat,  is  formed 
under  the  walls  of  Erzroom,  by  the  junction  of  two  small 
rivers,  one  of  which  probably  represents  the  Lycus  of 
Pliny;  these  two  rivers  united  do  not  equal  the  Murad, 
which  Xenophon  considered  the  real  Euphrates.  The 
Frat  and  the  Murad  unite  their  waters  a  little  below  the 
town  of  Arabkir;  the  river,  now  very  considerable,  de- 
scends rapidly  towards  the  defile  called  the  Pass  of  Nush- 
ar ;  having  passed  this,  it  winds  along  an  elevated  plain, 
but  soon  meeting  with  a  fresli  inequality  of  ground, 
forms  a  double  cataract  twenty-two  miles  above  Semisat 

*  PU07  vi.  c.  27.   Strabo  xv.  p.  1060,  (Amelov.)  Albulfeda,  ap.  Buschipgy 
p.  256. 
t  Hadgi-Kbalfah,  p.  1131.  sqq.  D'Anville,  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
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Diaengaged  from  all  the  obstacles  which  restrained  its    book 
force,  it  now  rolls  majestically  along  through  a  wide  and  ^^^^^^ 
Terdant  valley.    To  the  south  of  Kerkisieh  it  enters  the 
immense  plains  of  Sennar ;  but  being  repelled  on  the  Ara- 
bian side  by  some  sandy  and  calcareous  heights,  it  is  forced 
to  approach  the  Tigris  in  its  course. 

This  other  river,  the  rival  and  companion  of  the  Euphra-  Ooun^  of 
tes,  has  its  most  considerabll^  source  in  the  mountains  of  the  ^  "  ''"'' 
country  of  Zoph,  the  ancient  Sophen6, ,  a  part  of  Armenia. 
The  Euphrates,  already  of  great  size,  receives  all  the  streams 
of  that  country ;  but,  by  a  singular  exception,  this^  the  small- 
est among  them,  escapes  the  destination  of  its  neighbours. 
Arising  ground  prevents  it  from  proceeding  to  the  Eu- 
]»iirates.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  above  Diarbekir 
opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it  takes  its  speedy  course  across 
a  territory  which  is  very  unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  de- 
clivity. Its  extreme  rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local 
ciTcamstances,  has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  ^  "*»•■. 
Median  language,  Diglilo  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  in 
Hebrew ;  all  of  which  terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.*' 
Besides  this  branch,  which  is  best  known  to  the  modems, 
Pliny  has  described  to  us  in  detail  another,  which  issues 
from  the  mountains  of  Koordistan  to  the  west  of  the  lake 
^an.  It  passes  by  the  lake  Arethusa.  Its  course  being 
checked  by  a  part  of  the  mountain  of  Taurus,  it  falls  intot 
fte  subterranean  cavern  called  Zoroanda,  and  appears 
^ain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain.  The  identity  of  its 
waters  is  shown  by  the  re-appearance  of  light  bodies  at  its 
me  that  have  been  thrown  into  it  above  the  place  where 
it  enters  the  mountain.  It  passes  also  by  the  lake  Thos-^ 
pitisy  near  the  town  of  Erzen,  buries  itself  again  in  sub- 
tmanean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  a  distance  of  £5  miles 
below,  near  the  modern  Nymphieum.  This  branch  joins 
tte  western  Tigris  below  the  city  of  Diarhekir.f 

In  proportion  as  the  Tigris   and  the   Euphrates  ap-UDfoaof 

'^     *  °  '^  *    the  two  ri- 

vers, 
•  Wahl,A8icn,  I.  711. 
+  Plin.  loc.  fit. 


I 
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proacli  one  anotbaTf  the  iotoraediste  land  Itpef  Ub  utovm* 

^^'***  tion,  and  b  occuptod  by  meadova  and  moraaeM*     fiemrai 
artificial  commiiiiicatioo&^  jierluipB  tWQ  ar  thrao  wMoh  am 
natural^  form  a  prelnde  to  the  appraaching  janctfon  of  the 
lirersy  which  finally  tak^  {dace  near  Koma.    Tke  river 
formed  by  their  janction  is  callod  8faat-al-Arab»  or  the  ri« 
MoQtbst     Ter  of  ^abia.    It  has  three  principal  months^  beaadeB  a 
small  outlet;  these  occupy  a  space  of  thtrty-alx  miles. 
The  soutbemmost  is  the  deepest  and  freest  in  ita  cumnt 
Bars  of  sand  formed  by  the  river,  and  vbich  change  ia 
their  form  and  situation,  render  the  approach  dangerous 
to  the  mariner.    The  tide,  which  rises  above  Baaoora^  and 
even  beyond  Coma,  meeting  wifli  violence  the  downward 
course  of  the  stream,  raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  firotiiy 
billows.* 
UBMrtain.     Sucb  are  the  known  facts  respecting  the  course  of  these 
moutbi  '  two  rivers.    A  full  discussion  pf  the  questions  which  hai« 
J^*j"|j}'been  raised  on  this  part  of  geography,  would  require  a  ac- 
phratet.     parate  treatise.    Some  of  the  ancients  described  the  Ea- 
phrates  as  losing  itself  in  the  lal^es  and  marshea  to  the  sontti 
of  Babylon  ;t  others  consider  the  river  formed  by  tiie  naien 
of  the  two  as  entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  naane  of  Eo- 
phrates.^    According  to  some,  the  Euphrates  originally  en« 
tared  the  sea  as  a  separate  river,  Uie  course  of  which  the 
Arabs  stopped  up  by  a  mound.$   Thia  last  opinion  has  been 
in  some  measure  revive   by  a  modem  traveller,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sares,  proceeding  froDfi  4iie  Ea- 
phrates  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  is  continned  withont  ia« 
terruption  to  the  sea.||    The  bay  called  Khore-ahdrilah 
would,  according  to  fliis  hypothesis,  represent  ttie  mcaent 
mouth  of  the  river;  but  this  bay  exiated  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  under  the  name  of  the  Sinus  JtommUu    With 
regard  to  the  canal  Nahr-Sares,  it  appears  for  certain  ta 
rejoin  the  river  near  8emaw4.    The  dhy  be4  corva^pandiag 

*  Philipp.  k  Sancta  Trlnltate,  Itiner.  p.  144. 

t  Arrian,  VII.  7.  Mela,  III.  $•  PUn.  V.  26.  Ptolemy,  &r. 

t  Strabo,  II.  132.  XV.  1060. 

«  Plio.  VI.  27. 

11  Niebuhr.  Voyage  II.  22»,  25^  2«l. 
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to  fta  g«ir  «f  KtMl<e-dbdidlah,  and  on  whkh  we  And  tiie  bmk 
rmatas  ef  the  old  city  of  Bassora,  terminated  in  the  £u-  xxtii. 
pkrates  a  little  to  the  west  of  Korna*    The  Pallaco]>as,  or 


the  canal  of  JLoafk,  aeems  to  extend  no  farther  than  the 
Una  on  the  flooth  of  Babylon.  The  continual  changes  to 
wkich  this  flat  and  moveable  ground  is  subject^  the  inun- 
dttiofns  of  the  rivers^  and  the  works  of  human  labour,  con- 
cur to  raider  the  solution  of  these  points  impossible. 

IWe  is  also  some  uncertainty  respecting  the  relatiyeSiseoftbe 
axe  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  The  last  has  cer-"^^"* 
buvly  the  longest  course,  but  weakened  by  drains ;  it  pre- 
seoto  at  Hilleh  a  width  not  exceeding  420  feet,  while  the 
Tigrifi  at  Bagdat  is  more  than  600.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
cmiatry,  in  order  to  irrigate  their  lands,  dam  up  both  the 
one  and  the  other  with  dykes,  which  the  historians  of  Alez- 
aider  har^  in  their  simplicity,  mistaken  for  military  bul- 
wArks,  intended  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Arabian  pirates 
up  tiie  rirer.* 

yft  wast  now  ascend  to  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates,  to 
gi?e  a  description  of  Armenia.  This  country,  we  have  al-  Armeni*. 
ready  said,  forms  a  very  high  plateau,  crowned  with  moun- 
tains sflU  higher.  Ararat  and  Kohi-seiban  show  from  a 
great  ^Bstiuice  their  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
SeTCfal  parts  of  Armenia  have  undergone  changes  by  the 
(feratkm  of  eartttquakes.  Djebel-Ninirod,  i  ew  the  moun- 
tain of  Nimrod,  has  sometimes  emitted  flames,  and  still 
has  on  ita  smnmit  a  small  lake  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
coaa^  of  a  Turkish  geographer,  seems  to  be  an  old  vol- 
canic crater :  the  country  seems  rich  in  natural  curiosities.  ^^ 
Tke  groat  Izkt  of  Van,  sometimes  called  the  Argis,  is  the 
M$M  pallia  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Manttan  lake  of  Btra- 
bo.  Its  water  is  very  saline.f  Two  rivers  near  Soushe- 
dwri  produce  crystallized  salt,  the  one  white  and  the  other 
ni  The  round  stones  found  near  Keify  iqppear  to  be 
lAtural  aggregates  of  orbicular  granite.  •  The  cold,  very 
intense  in  the  high  districts,  leaves  only  three  months  for 

•  Ive*i  Tniyel%  p.  51.    Niebuhr,  IL  p.  243. 
+  TaTernier's  six  Journeys,  1.  III.  cap.  3. 
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the  season  of  vegetation,  inclading  seed  time  and  karveat;* 
yet  the  crops  of  corn  are  abundant  Walnut  and  apple- 
'  trees  are  to  be  found  here  $  the  latter  afford,  in  the  cold 
district  of  Akhlat,  apples  weighing  nearly  a  pound.  As 
we  go  down  the  Euphrates,  we  see  the  vine  and  the  olive 
flourish,  although  at  Erzroom  there  are  neither  fruit  trees 
nor  wood  for  fueLf  The  horses  of  Armenia  are  highly 
extolled  by  the  ancients.  Gold  mines  which  were  worthed 
are  mentioned  by  them.:}^  At  present  copper  and  iron  are 
exported  to  MosuL$ 

Eraroom,  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
on  the  east,  has  walls  built  of  clay  hardened  in  the  sun. 
It  contains  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000  are  Arme- 
nians. These  are  manufacturers  in  copper  utensils,  and 
carry  on  a  great  trade  in  skins  and  furs.  Kars  and  Van 
on  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  are  little  known.  They,  as  well 
as  Erzroom,  are  the  residences  of  the  three  pashas  who  go- 
vern the  country.  Ardgis  is  still  mentioned  as  a  town 
on  the  Van  lake,  Erzendgian  on  the  Eurphates,  and  some 
others,  among  which  Rhanoos  deserves  our  attention. 
This  town  in  situated  in  the  hollow  of  a  rock,  which  forms 
a  natural  wall  round  it  In  the  centre  of  the  town  there 
standb  a  high  isolated  piece  of  rock.))  This  singularity 
leads  us  to  recognize  here  the  ancient  Theodo8iopolis,1[ 
which  was  fopty-two  stadia  from  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  towns  of  Baibuth  and  Ispir  give  animation 
to  a  fruitful  valley,  from  which  building  timber  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  conserves  are  exported.**  On  the  north- 
east of  Armenia,  the  old  pashalic  of  Tsheldir,  mentioned 
by  Ricaut,  and  which  many  geographers  have  sought  for 
in  vain,  has  taken  the  name  of  Akalzike^ff  from  that  of  a 


•  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p.  1136. 
t  Id.  p.  1117. 

X  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  I  9.    Pfocop.  Pars.  1. 15. 

i  Sprengal,  BiUiothiqua  des  Voyages,  VIII«  p.  S.  and  93.  (in  Getinan.) 
II  Hadgi  Khalfab,  p.  1128. 

T  Procop.  Persic.  1. 17.  Constant.     Porpbyrog,  de  Adroioist.  imp.  p.  H. 
cap.  45. 
••  Hadgi-Kbalfah,  p.ll27. 
n  Id.  p.  1060. 
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fartrasB  Bitiuted  oti  the  Rour,  and  which  is  its  capital.  It  book 
is  sometimes  called  Turkish  Ge<irgia.~Sottth  from  this,  xxtii. 
and  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  Persian  province  of  Erivan,  TT"'^!" 
are  the  rains  of  Anni,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Ar-  adoU 
Bienia,  on  the  river  Harpazu*  a  tributary  of  the  Araxes. 
These  ruins  present  brilliant  specimens  of  the  former 
grandeur  of  the  place.  The  whole  surface  is  coviered  with 
hewn  stones,  broken  capitals,  columns,  and  shattered  but 
highly  ornamented  friezes.  Several  elegant  churches  are 
still  standing.  The  palace  is  a  structure  of  great  extend 
resembling  a  town,  and  superbly  decorated  within  and 
^thoat  with  varied  and  highly  wrought  carving  on  the 
ston^  and  tiie  floors  of  its  numerous  halls  are  beautified 
wifli  finely  executed  mosaic  patterns.  The  masonry  of 
the  whole  place  is  firm  and  well  finished,  seeming  to  bid 
defiance  to  the  influence  of  time,  though  exhibiting  the 
dilapidations  of  the  ruthless  hand  of  barbarism.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Ker  Porter,  who  paid  it  a  hasty  visit  in  1817, 
says  that  the  masterly  workmanship  of  the  capitals  of 
ptUars,  the  nice  carvings  of  the  intricate  ornaments  and 
arsbesque  friezes  surpassed  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen 
when  idbroad,  or  in  tbe  most  celebrated  cathedrals  of  Eng- 
land. The  churches  and  other  religious  houses  also 
abound  with  inscriptions;  but  it  is  completely  deserted, 
and  only  the  haunt  of  parties  of  desperate  banditti.  At  a 
distance  of  five  miles  to  the  east,  tiiere  is  an  Armenian 
Bonaatery,  where  that  hospitality  is  shown  which,  in  such 
a  country,  aflbrds  a  valuable  solace  to  the  pilgrim  or  the 
traveUer.* 

The  Armenian  nation,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  thexheAnM* 
world,  is  called  in  their  own  language  Hai-kani;  and 
although  the  accounts  which  the  Armenian  historian, 
Moses  of  Chorene,  gives  of  a  king  Haik,  grandson  of  Ja- 
phet,  are  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  certain  it  is,  that  the 
Armenian  language,  rude  and  uncouth  in  its  pronuncia- 
tion, has  in  its  syntax  more  analogy  with  the  European 
flian  with  the  oriental  languages*!    This  nation  is  distin- 

*  Porter's  Traveli  in  Georgia  and  Persia,  vol.  I.  p.  172. 
^  See  Adeloog,  Mithridate,  I.  p.  4^* 
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liMt    iinislNNl  hf  M  elegut  fbm  m4  an  Anlttiateil  pliyAlogM* 
'*^"*  iiy.    The  eoRMunt  vlclffin  of  wars,  waged  by  th^  gi^al 
'sttrroanding  pow«iii  extending  for  the  poaaession  of  the 
coantry,  th^y  have  been  ferced  in  a  great  meaaare  to  leave 
their  paternal  sail.    Addicted  lie  commerce  aad  tttanufac- 
taree,  they  have  preapered  in  every  coantry  from  Huhgat7 
la  China.    They  find  their  way  to  places  inarcessihie  to 
Suropeans ;  they  traverse  the  elevated  plains  of  Tartary 
and  that  which  ta  watered  by  the  Niger.    With  them  fra- 
gality  preserves  the  eamiags  of  industry.    In  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  abroad,  they  generally  live  in  large  fa-* 
milicn*  under  the  patriarchal  government  of  the  oldest 
member,  and  in  a  state  of  happy  concord.*    But  this  fa* 
mily  attachment  in  found  but  too  compatible  with  insensi* 
bility,  injustice,  and  perfidy  to  persons  of  a  diflbrent  race. 
Annenian  The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  that  of  the  aitcient  east* 
Church,     ^j^  church,  only  they  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  or  rather  consider  these  natures  as 
existing,  but  united  in  one  ff  they  have  also  some  peculiar 
notions  about  the  Eucharist    Like  the  Greeks,  they  al- 
low the  priests  to  marry.    Their  fasts  and  abstinencee  sar* 
pass  in  rigour  and  fWquency  those  of  all  other  ChristiaB 
sects.:}:    Two  great  patriarchs,  called  catholic  or  univer* 
sal,  rule  the  Armenian  church.    One,  whose  residence  is 
at  Btshmiasin,  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  or  l^nraian  AT* 
menia,  had,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  150,000  faAriKes 
within  his  spiritual  jurisdiction.    The  patriarch  of  Bis,  in 
the  little  Armenia  of  anti^tty,  and  who  has  fbrmed  a 
union  with  the  church  of  Rome,  reckoned  only  fiO«00(k 
KiMiwrof  Proceeding  on  this  fact,$  we  may  estimatn  the  whole  fta- 
nuli^*  tlott  at  that  tine  at  1,700,000  indivMuals,  and  it  has  net 

probably  since  diminished^ 
The  Tur-       Besidcs  the  Armenians  who  are  engaged  in  trade  add 
i^cnlture,  and  the  Osmanli  Turks  who  bold  civM  and 

*  CMtvrflgbt*!  Travels  iu  Persia^  p.  lU 

t  Jficepboniiy  Hiiu  Bcctefl.  !•  XVIII.  cap.  S9,    Coiifeisio  Armemor.  att* 
96-»30«    CoDcil.  CoDitant.  3,  canoD.  SS,  6c, 
%  Vitriaeufl,  Hkt*  Orient,  e.  79. 
«  Tiemiard*  Sidon,  episc.  ap.  Thorn,  k  Jes.  KVII.  p.  1.  cap.  19. 
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mShrf  oBcmh  Araem^  nigintgiiis  a  Tartur  mrtaoa  ciiUad 

Ae  l^rciMDMuis,     This  nation,  origiBaUy  inhabiting  tba  ^X¥ii» 

eastoa  ahoiw  <»f  the  Caspian  Sea,  caoae  first  to  estaUish ' 

tkemselras  In  Anpenia  Major^  <MUled  for  that  reason  TWroo* 

Mais*    Bnt  their  attachment  to  a  wandering  life  brought 

scvenl  hordes  of  them  to  the  interior,  of  Asia  Minor  aii4 

tbe  gB?eronieot  of  Itrhil;  they  have  adopted -the  Tarkish 

laapage  and  a  nide  kma  of  Mahometanism.    Igaoran1# 

asd  content  with  a  lib  of  poverty,  they  suj^rt  themselvea 

tt  tbo  pr^uoe  of  their  flocks,  and  spend  the  principal  part 

«f  tiieir  time  under  tents  of  felt. 

Tbeir  women  spin  wool  and  make  carpets,  an  articb  in 
we  ia  that  part  of  the  world  from  time  immemoriaL  Tbo 
flois  eocnpotion  of  the  men  is  to  tend  their  flocks,  and  to 
ttoke»  Gcynstantly  on  horseback,  with  the  lance  on  ihw 
iksolder,  a  carved  sabre  by  their  side,  and  a  pistol  in  their 
girdh^  they  make  vigorous  horsemen  and  hardy  soldiers* 
Hey  havo  frequent  disputes  with  the  Turks,  who  respect 
tUr  power.  About  30,000  Turcomans  wander  in  the 
paahalics  of  Aleppo  and  Damascus,  the  only  parts  of  Syrin 
vUeh  tbey  frequent.  A  great  part  of  these  tribes  migrate 
doruK  ^be  mmmer  to  Armenia  and  Caramaaiat.  where  they 
Sad  tiie  pasture  more  abundant,  and  return  in  winter  to 
tkir  fiirmer  quarters. 

Koordlstaa,  or  the  country  of  the  Koords,  extends  in  the  l 
wft  of  AMuenia  to  a  length  of  nearly  300  miles,  and  lesa 
tttt  the  half  ia  breadth*  The  mountains  known  to  the 
wjmis  ovder  the  names  of  OmrdysH  and  MiphateB,  are 
^•ys  partially  covered  with  snow.  No  snch  summer 
bead  ae  theee  which  bum  up  the  plains  of  Meeopotanua^ 
Qlmd  a  seorc4iing  influence  to  the  v^ilant  pastures  when 
tte  Koard  tends  his  flocks  of  goats.  The  cheerful  vale% 
^  the  long  terraces  of  the  mountains,  yield  fruits  and 
ric«.  Tlie  foreets  consist  chiefly  of  oaks,  which  afford  gall- 
nntsof  the  best  quality  of  any  in  the  east*  Grain,  cot- 
ton, flai^  and  sesamum,  are  raised  in  the  plains.    A  small 

•  Oanoni,  gramman  delta  1.  Kurda,  Preface.— Hadgi-Khalfiih,  p.  1218. 
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BOOK    ireey  resembling  fhe  oak,  yields,  over  all  its  surface,  a  rich 
XZTii*  manna,  on  which  the  ancients  and  moderns  concur  in  their 
encomiums,  and  to  which  they  have  sometimes  been  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  an  origin  more  sublime  than  that  of  vege^ 
table  secretion.*    The  rivers,  the  largest  of  which  are  the 
Diala  and  the  Zaab,  are  rapid,  and  fall  into  the  Tigris. 
The  five         According  to  Garzoni,  who  passed  eighteen   years  in 
principaii.  Koordistan,  this  country  consists  of  five  principalities.  That 
1.  Bidlis.   of  Bidlis  comprehends  the  countries  on  the  west  and  south- 
west of  the  lake  Van,  where  Koordistan  comes  in  contact 
with  Armenia,  and  their  limits  become  uncertain.    The 
capital,  which  bears  the  same  name,  is  situated  in  a  charm- 
ing valley  covered  with  apple  and  pear  trees.     A  little  to 
the  south  of  that  town,  the  road  from   Persia  to  Syria 
passes  through  a  perforation  in  the  rock^f     The  Koords 
of  this  principality  are  denominated    Bidlisi4      To  the 
%  Giaia-  south  of  the  lake  Van  stands  the  town  of  Giulamerk,  the 
"^'^        capital  of  the  principality  of  that  name,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  called  the  Sciambo.    Some  call  them  also  the 
Hakiary,  which  is  perhaps  the  name  of  the  reigning  fami- 
ly.§    The  Baldinan  Roords  live  on  the  west  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Giulamerk,  between  Mosul  and  Bidlis.     Their 

3.  Amadia.  Capital  is  Amadia.    This  district  produces  excellent  grapes, 

and  other  fruits  in  abundance.||    More  to  the  north-west, 

4.  Djeiira,  and  indeed  within  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir,  we  find  Dje- 

zira,  the  capital  of  a  principality,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  called  Bottani.  Here  is  the  mountain  of  Dgioudi, 
where,  according  to  the  Koords,  Noah's  ark  rested ;  and 
that  of  Kiaveh,  always  enveloped  in  fogs ;  where  wUd 
bees  hive  in  lioles  under  ground,  and  produce  remarkably 
fine  honey,  and  a  fragrant  wax.^!  The  largest  principali- 
0.  Kara     ties  of  this  country  is  Kara  Djiolan,  with  a  caofital  town 

Pjiolan.  ^  o 

•  Strabo,  II.  73.    Diodor.  &c«    Hadgi-Khaifah,  p.  1184.  Olmei  IV.  274 

t  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1092, 

X  Garsoni,  1.  c. 

«  Hadgi-Khalfab,  p.  1106. 

II  Olmar,  Voyage,  IV.  275. 

^  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.1170,  llftl. 
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of  the  same  name.    The  tribe*  arcording  to  Oarzoni,  is    >ooK 
caUed  Soranes:  but  according  to  Niebuhr  this  is  the  name   ^^^i^ 
of  the  reigning  family.    This  state^  comprehending  all  the  — — — 
Dortbern  part  of  Koordistan,  is  capable  of  furnishing  15,000 
anned  men.    The  other  four  princes  can  only  raise  from 
lO  to  12^000  each.     The  two  small  pashalic^  of  Sherzour 
and  Kerkoukp   governed  by   mousselims  or  superintend- 
antSy  appear  to  be  formed  by  forcible  encroachments  on 
tlie  principality  of  Kara-  Djiolan.    There  is  a  town  called 
Sba-meran  on  the  Diala»  which  occupies  so  steep  a  posi- 
tioa*  that  its  only  entrance  is  by  steps  formed  of  vine 
branches.*    Another  town,  Arbil,  represents  the  ancient 
Arbela*  immortalised  by  the  defeat  of  Darius  and  the  fail 
of  tlie  Persian  monarchy. 

Some  other  independent  cantons  are  mentioned  by  an- 
thors.  The  Urghiaiiy  on  the  Persian  frontier  are  quite  TbeUr^. 
different  from  the  other  Koords.  Perhaps  they  are  the****^^* 
descendents  of  the  Hyrcanians,  of  whom  colonies  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Persians  In  other  parts  of  their  empire. 
The  Sekmans  are  shepherds  and  robbers*  who  make  preda- 
tory  incursions  into  Armenia.  The  Turkish  geographers 
mention  several  Koordish  tribes  dependent  on  the  pashalic 
of  Diarhekir,  but  these  wandering  hordes  form  no  part  of 
the  popalation  of  Roordistan. 

The  Koords,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  KardudW^^^ 
BardysBif  or  Kijrtif  speak  the  Persian  language,  mixed  with  Manners, 
several  Arabic  and  Chaldean  terms.    They  make  use  oi'^^^^ 
the  Persian  character ;  and  a  moUah  or  doctor  is  kept  in 
each  village  who  understands  the  Persian  language.!    The 
Mahometan  religion  is  here  conjoined  with  various  super- 
stitions, seeming  remnants  of  the  system  of  the  ancient  ma- 
gL     According  to  the  Turks  they  offer  worship  to  the  de- 
vil, that  is,  the  evil  principle,  the  Ahriman  of  the  ancient 
Persians4    About  100,000  Koords  are  Nestorian  Chris- Neitorian 

*  Idem,  p.  1206. 
t  Garsoni,  p.  11. 
X  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1211,  etc. 
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ffamSy  antf  nckii^^lMgf  the  Aufthority  m  twtf  beretfitary 
*^^**  patHhircfts.    One  who  always  bi^art  the  name  of  Mar-9i- 
■""■""■  mon,  resides  at  Kodj^amist  near  Olalanierll ;  lue  Aos  five 
suffragan  bishops.    The  other  lires  at  Raban-Qh-mes ;  his 
tfde  is  Mar*EHas^  and  he  las  under  him  thui»eii  bishops. 
The  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  fWiHi  ancle 
to  nephew.    Their  ordination  often  takes  place  at  the  age 
of  twelve.    The  inferior  clergy  can  scarcely  read**    Xe- 
nophon  t^Ils  us  that  the  Rard^chi,  though  shat  up  on 
every  side  in  the  Persian  empire,  had  always  bravetf  tbe 
power  of  the  great  king  and  the  arms  of  his  satraps.     They 
have  changed  but  little  in  modem  times.    Though  appa- 
rently tribotary  to  the  Ottoman  governments  they  pay  but 
little  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  Grand*  Signior  and  his 
pashdsii    According  to  the  information  coHected  by  Nie- 
bnhr,  they  have  a  sort  of  feudal  government  in  their  moun- 
tains.   Each  vHiage  has  its  chief,  who  is  vassal  to  ihe 
prince  of  tite  tribe.    Oarzoni  mnentions  that  the  asrirettOi 
or  small  tribes,  often  revolt  against  their  princes  and  de- 
throne them.    The  wars  arising  out  of  this  state  of  anarchy 
haTing  separated*  from  the  nation  many  families,  who  have 
betaken  tiiemselves  to  the  wandering  life  of  the  Turco- 
mans and'  Arabs.    These  are  scattered  through  Diarbekiri 
the  plains  of  Erzroom,  Erivan,  Stvas,  Aleppo  and  Da* 
Ftopoia-     nrascus.    Their  hordes,  taken*  together,  are  estimated  at 
r4O,OO0  tents,  equivalent  to  tfie  same  number  of  armed 
men.    These  Koords,  like  the  Turcomans,  are  shepherds 
and  wand\E^rer8,  hut  diffbr  fh>m  them  in  some  of  their  cus- 
toms.  .The  Turcomans  give  marriage  portions  with  their 
daughters ;  the  Koords  receive  a  high  price  ttom  the  bride- 
groom.   The  Turcomans  pay  no  respect  to  distinctions  of 
high  birth.    The  Koords  set  a  high  value  on  extraction. 
The  Thrcomans  are  not  addicted  to  thieving:  the  Koords 
are  eveiy   where   considered  as  robbers.f    The  Koords 
have  a  white  complexion,  an  animated  physiognomy^  and 
an  imposing  aspect    They  are  capable  of  any  undertak- 

*  Gafftoni,  p.  7. 

+  Volney,  Voyage  en  Syric. 
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kg.    Mthomet  hiwmeU  said  «k«t  tiiay  wmM  yet  wrolv* 
ttoiizetlMmrkL  ^*^^ 

Mcaopotemia,  in  the  BMrt  extootim  acciitathMi,  e»-! 


OTDicheft  w  tlie  aMient  Armeaku  Tha  paaMfic  af  IHar-^r^'^ 
keimr  camprahenda  tba  aaclant  8apiiaii6|  k  ia  a  coonlpj  ^*^'^'* 
of  naaateiiis  of  moderaito  MgM,  well  watarad  and  sepa- 
latod  by  agvaeaUe  vaHeya.  The  minaa  af  Maadan  fli^ 
aUi  (f>ld  and  aihrar,  hut  tha  chiaf  malaille  frodnetian  la 
copper.  The  ibreats  wfakh  snppKad  Alaxandar  and  Tit^ 
ju  wMi  Mmhar  far  the  bailding  af  thair  team*  have  net 
yet  entiraly  disappeared  ttom  the  banks  af  the  TIgriEi. 
Those  af  tiie  Euphrates  are  crewned  with  lilacs^  jessa* 
mwfl^  vines,  olives,  and  other  fruit  trees.  Tobacco,  cot-^ 
tM,  silk,  and  wool,  might  he  added  to  the  riches  of  thia 
ppoviace,  if  it  had  a  more  regular  government  te  represa 
fte  rapine  of  the  Koords.  The  ancient  city  of  Amida,  city, 
now  called  Amid,  or  more  commonly  Diarbekir,  has  flon** 
rishiag  manufiictures  of  morocco  and  sUks.  The  housest 
built  af  lava,  amount  at  least  to  8000,  and  contain  up- 
wttpda  of  40,000  inhabitants.!  The  enyirons  produce 
neioos  and  pumpkins  of  a  hundred  pounds  weight. 
Wheat  gives  a  return  of  thirty  fold.  The  city  of  Mer 
din  consists  of  three  thousand  houses,  looking  down 
from  its  heights  of  calcareous  rocks  on  the  plains  of 
lower  Mesopotamia.  To  Josaphat  Barbara,  a  Venetian 
trtveller,  Merdin  appeared  to  have  the  most  extraordinary 
posrible  situation.  It  is  ascended  by  a  stair  cut  in  the 
rock  more  than  a  mile  high,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the 
gite;  but  there  is  no  wall,  the  defence  of  the  place  being^ 
trusted  solely  to  its  inaccessible  situation.  The  Turks 
byperholically  say  that  the  inhabitants  never  see  a  bird 
flying  over  tiieir  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  ud' 
cotton. 

Descending  the  Tigris,  we  enter  the  pashalic  of  Mosul,  PashUie  of 
a  small  but  fertile  country,  part  of  which,  situated  on  ^'^''^- 

•  Dio.  Cub.  UUCVIII.  26.  LXXV.  9. 
t  M.  Trczel's  journal,  in  MS. 
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Bo«K  the  east  of  the  rivers  belongs  to  ancient  Aaflyria.  It 
*^^*'»  abounds  in  grain,  cotton,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  The 
"  air»  very  cold  in  winter,  is  often  hot  and  sicUy  in  autumn.* 
Mosul  reckons  from  60  to  70,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
15,000  are  Turlcs,  an  equal  number  Roords,  j25,0OO  Arabs, 
and  8000  Christians.  Ooverned  by  a  pasha  who  is  al- 
most hereditary,  this  city  enjoys  a  tolerable  share  of  liber- 
ty;  it  is  a  place  much  frequented  by  merchants.  It  has 
its  manufactures  of  morocco  and  of  cotton.  The  name 
of  Mosul  affords  the   etymology  of  the  term  mutliit,  in 

Ninaveb.  French  mausndine.] — ^The  village  of  Nunia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul,  is  ascertained  to.be  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Here  are  found  a  rampart 
and  fosse,  four  miles  in  circumference;  but  Mr.  Kinnear 
believes  these  to  belong  to  a  city  founded  subsequently  to 
the  time  of  Adrian,  so  that  Nineveh  has  left  no  trace  nor 
in  existence. 

PadiftUcof  The  western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  has  for  its 
boundary  tlie  circuitous  course  of  the  Euphrates,  is  separat- 
ed from  the  flat  desert  by  the  great  river  Khaboor,  the  an- 
cient Chaboras,  which,  according  to  an  oriental  geographer, 
is  formed  at  once  by  300  salient  springs.^  Several  such 
springs  create  in  other  parts  a  rich  verdure  ;$  but  in  ge- 
neral a  deficiency  of  water  diminishes  the  natural  fertility 
of  this  country,  which  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Omenta 
and  which  at  present  forms  the  Mousselimat  or  pashalic 

Orflu  of  Orfa.  The  city  of  this  name,  containing  a  population  of 
30,000  or  40,000,  profits  by  its  manufactures,  and  by  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  of  Aleppo.  Some  traces  of  volca- 
noes are  found  in  its  virinity.||     About  twelve  miles  from 

Remark-    Dj&our  Kouri,  to  the  north-east  of  Orfa,  there  is  an  im- 

abto  caves,  niense  number  of  artifi(!ial  caves  in  regular  arrangement,  pre- 
senting the  remains  of  a  subterranean  city^    Here  the  an- 

•  Hadfri-Kbalfah,  p.  1134. 

t  OlWier,  Voyage,  IV.  265. 

%  Abiilfeda,  apud  Busching,  Magasin  Geog,  V.  239. 

f  Niebuhr,  II.  407.  Tavernier,  1. 11.  cap.  4. 

II  Olivier,  Voyage  IV.  379. 

^  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1191,  compared  with  Olivin. 
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cient  Cyclopsy  Arabs,  or  Syrians,  ^ho  inhaVited  these  pe-    book 
reiitiial  dwellings,  were  perfectly  secure  from  the  burning  ^^^m- 
summers  and  the  still  more  chilling  winters  of  the  climate.  — — 
The  rained  town  of  Harran,*  known  in  the  age  of  Abra- 
ham, figures  in  the  Roman   history  under  the  name  of 
Chame.     It  was  here  that  Crassus  and  his  legions  were 
destroyed.    Two  hours'   walk  from  this    city,  says    tlie 
Turkish  geographer,  are  to  be  seen,  on  a  place  called 
Abraham's  hill,  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  the  Sabeans  or  Antique 
worshippers  of  the  stars.     We  are  informed  by  the  an-'^"*"** 
cients  that  there  was  at  Charra  a  temple  of  the  god 
LQmi8.t 

The  north-west  part  of  the  pashalic  of  Orfa,  or  the  ancient  Enrirons  of 
Mygdonia*  presents  us  with  luxuriant  pastures  and  flowery  ^^^^^^ 
hills.    Hence  the  Greeks  called  it  Anthcmusia,  from  «fS#f, 
**  a  flower."  Here  the  famous  fortress  of  Nisibis  stood  so  long 
out  against  the  arms  of  the  Farthians.   It  has  only  left  some 
feeble  traces  in  the  town  of  Nesibin,  a  place  which  is  re- 
marked for  white  roses.:^    Dara,  another  Roman  fortress. 
has  Jeft  more  extensive  ruins.    In  descending  the  river 
which  runs  from  Nesibin  to  the  Khabour,  we  come  to  a  lake 
called  Katonie,  with  an  island  on  which  a  pyramid  is  erect- 
ed.$     On  the  south-east  the  isolated  mountain  of  Sindjar  Mountain 
commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  arid  plains;  its  sides,  °^^^°^^"* 
watered  with  fresh  streams,  are  adorned  with  date  trees 
and  pomegranates.    But  a  ferocious  and  sanguinary  race 
have  made  it  the  retreat  of  their  robberies.    These  are  the 
Tesidisy  a  Mahometan  sect,  who  are  accused  of  worship-  The  Ycsi- 
ping  the  devil,  and  whose  character  certainly  corresponds  *** 
to  soch  a  predilection. 

The  desert  of  Mesopotamia,  in  all  its  gloomy  uniformity,  ^^^^  **' 
now  meets  our  view.     Saline  plants  cover  detached  spots  mia.  ^  * 
at  great  distances,  in  the  burning  sands  or  the  parched  sele- 
nite.    Here  the  wormwood,  like  the  heath  in  Europe,  takes 

•  Niebuhr,  11.  410.  Otter,  I.  cap.  11. 

t  Spartian,  Caracalla,  cap.  7.  compare  with  Amrnian.  Marccll.  XXIIT.  3. 
;  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1170. 

♦  Niebuhr,  II.  390. 
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poMessioB  of  immenBe  qmces,  to  the  excluaion  of 
oth^r  plant*    Flocks  of  fleet  antelopes  scour  the  plains 
"  iN^here,  in  former  times,  wild  asses  wandered.  The  lioD»  lying 
in  ambush  in  the  rushes  hy  the  riTcr  side,  watches  the  ap- 
proach of  these  animals,  and  from  thence,  when  his  hunger 
has  not  found  sufficient  prey,  he  sallies  in  his  rage*  and 
sends  his  dreadful  roar,  like  peals  of  thunder,  echoing  from 
desert  to  desertf    The  water  found  here  is  generally  bit- 
ter or  brackish.    It  is  usual  to  correct  its  taste  by  disaolF- 
ing  in  it  the  root  of  liquorice,  which  is  plenty  in  these  parts. 
This  desert  is  a  continuation  of  the  great  desert  of  Ara- 
bia, giving  a  specimen  of  its  horrors  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
The  air,  like  that  of  Arabia,  is  generally  pore  and  dry. 
In  the  bare  plains  of  sand  it  sometimes  becomes  homing. 
The  miasmata  arising  from  stagnant  waters  are  diffused  in 
it,  and  its  pestilential  qualities  are  aggravated  by  exhala- 
tions from  salt  putrescent  lakes.    It  is  this  element  set  in 
motion  by  some  want  of  equilibrium  in  the  atmosphere, 
that  has  been  supposed  to  create  that  fatal  wind  known  by 
the  name  of  the  samoom  or  samiel,  which  is  less  dreaded 
in  the  middle  of  Arabia  than  on  its  borders,  and  chiefly  in 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.    When  this  deadful  wind  arises^ 
the  sun  seems  covered  with  blood,  from  the  dust  which  is 
raised  to  an  immense  height  in  the  atmosphere ;  animals 
in  consternation  lay  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  to  escape 
its  torrefying  force,  which  suffocates  any  living  being  rash 
enough  to  expose  itself.    A  sound  physical  philosophy  views 
the  heat  and  the  violent  motion  of  the  air  as  adequate 
to  all  its  effects,  which  are  certainly  not  exaggerated ;  but 
we  may  be  permitted  to  reckon  the  poisonous  impregna- 
tion attributed  to  it  among  the  creations  of  the  same  pro- 
pensity to  the  terrible,  which  remarks  the  analogy  between 
the  obscurity  now  imparted  to  the  light  of  the  son,  and  the 
colour  of  blood. 


*  Xenopbon,  Cyri  Exped.  I,  c.^.    Ammian,  Marcell.  XXV.  c.  8. 

t  Travels  and  Obser\'tttions  of  De  la  Boulave-Ie-Oouz,  p.  320,  (4to  edit. 
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This  desert  is  sldrted  by  some  agreeable  and  fertile    book 
stripes-    TamarindSy  vrtld  cherries^  cypresses,  and  weep-   x^^^^* 
log  willows,  here  atid  there  shade  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates;  the  waters  of  which,  raised  by  wheels,  irrigate 
in  Tirious  spots  groVes  of  pomegranates,  lemons,  and  sy- 
camores,*   The  town  of  Anah  is  one  of  these  delicious  Anab. 
spots.    It  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
seems  to  belong  to  ArabiA  Deserta,  of  which  the  ordinary 
ran  of  geographers  make  It  the  capital,  as  if  a  hundred 
'wandering  independent  tribes  required  or  admitted  of  a 
capital.    This  place  seems  to  be  at  times  the  residence  of 
an  emir  or  Arabian  prince^  the  chief  of  some  powerful 
tribe.    On  the  north  of  Anah,  along  the  Euphrates,  a  dis- 
trict coTered  with  mulberries  extends  asfkr  as  a  place  called 
Balis.    Narrow  paths  lead  through  its  thickets  to  hidden 
koYcls.    Here  a  tribe  of  peacefiil  Arabs,  the  Beni-Semen,  2*'"'j!7w°^ 
raise  silk-worms,  and  export  the  produce.    This  district,  °^ 
little  knoWn  to  European  travellers,  is  called  the  country 
of  Zombonk.t 

The  caravans  which  carry  goods  from  Bagdat  to  Alep- 
po Qsmtlly  pass  by  Anah.    They  pay  tribute  to  the  Arabs, 
who  reckon  themselves  the  lords  of  tiie  desert,  even  to  the 
east  of  the  Euphrates.    They  have  to  encounter  the  dan- 
gers of  ttie  suffbcating  winds,  the  swarms  of  locusts,  and 
the  failure  of  water,  as  soon  as  they  depart  from  the  line 
o(  the  river.    A  French  traveller  tells  us  that  he  witness-  Daogers  of 
edoaeof  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  this  kind  between  f[^^*|{^'J' 
Anah  aild  Talbu.    The  locusts  having  devoured  every  failure  of 
Aing,  perished  in  countless  heaps,   poisoning  with  their  ^^^*'* 
dead  bodies  the  ponds  which  usually  afforded  water  when 
ao  springs  Were  near.    This  traveller  saw  a  Turk  running 
lowQ  from  a  hillock  with  despair  in  his  looks.    ^  I  am,'' 
817s  he^  <«  the  most  ill-fated  man  in  the  world.    I  have 
pttrchaaed,  at  an  enormous  rate,  two  hundred  young  wo- 
^  the  finest  of  Greece  and  Georgia*    I  brought  them 

I    *  lUnwoiri  TnTolt  in  Uie  East,  p.  IST.  (to  Oennui.)  Ttmira,  Kelaciones 
^^'  P- 135,  (Antwerp  edition,  1610,)  Pkiilipp.  a  Sanota  Trioit.  &c. 
'  HtdsUKhalfab,  Turkish  Geography,  p.  1197. 
8 
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BOOK    up  with  great  care,  and  now  when  arrived  at  the  age  of 
xxvxi.  marriage,  I  have  come  with  them  on  my  way  to  Bagdat, 
thinking  to  dispose   of  them  to   advantage.    Alas !   they 
are  all  now  dying  of  thirst  in  this  desert.    My  despair, 
however,  is  more  tormenting  than  even  theirs."    The  tra- 
veller, turning  round  the  hillock,  beheld  a  sight  of  horror. 
In  the  midst  of  twelve  eunuchs,  and  about  a  hundred  ca- 
mels, he  saw  all  these  girls,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  yeara 
old,  stretched  on  the  ground  in  the  agonies  of  a  burning 
thirst  and  inevitable  death.     Some  had  already  been  bu- 
ried ;  a  larger  number  had  fallen  down  by  the  side  of  their 
keepers,  who  had  not  sufficient  strength  left  to  bury  them. 
On  every  hand  were  heard  the  sobs  of  the  dying,  and  the 
cries  of  those  in  whom  enough  of  life  still  remained,  b^- 
ging  for  a  drop  of  water.    The  traveller  hastened  to  open 
his  flask,  in  which  a  little  water  was  left,  and  was  now  of- 
fering it  to  one  of  these  poor  victims.    "  You  fool,'*  ex- 
claims the  Arabian  conductor,  **  would  you  have  us  also 
to  perish  for  want  of  water  V*  and  with  his  arrow  laid  the 
girl  dead  at  his  feet;  laid  hold  of  the  bottle,  and  threat- 
ened the  life  of  any  one  who  should  dare  to  touch  it    He 
advised  the  Turkish  merchant  to  go  on  to  Tiubu  where 
he  would  find  water.    "No,"  says  the  Turk,  "at  Taihu 
the  robbers  would  carry  off  all  my  slaves."     The  Arab 
forced  the  traveller  to  accompany   him.    At  the  moment 
of  their  departure  these  unfortunates,  losing  the  last  ray 
of  hope,  uttered   a  piercing   shriek.    The  Arab  was  af- 
fected, took  one  of  the  girls,  poured  some  drops  of  water 
on  her  burning  lips,  and  placed  her  on  his  camel,  intending 
her  as  a  present  to  his  wife.    The  poor  girl  fainted  re- 
peatedly on  passing  the  dead  bodies  of  her  companions. 
Hie  small  stock  of  water  of  the  travellers  was  soon  ex- 
hausted when  they  discovered  a  well  of  fresh  clear  wa- 
ter.   Here,  disconcerted  by  the  depth    of  the  well,   and 
the  shortness  of  their  rope,  they   tore   their  clothes  into 
stripes,  which  they  tied  together,  and  with  this  frail  cor- 
dage contrived  to  take  up  the  water  in   small  quantities, 
dreading  the  loss  of  their  bucket,  and  the  disappointment 
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of  tiieir  hopes.    Through  such  perils  and  anxieties^  they    book 
mt  bust  found  their  way  to  the  first  stages  of  Syria.*  xxvii. 

As  the  two  great  rivers  approach  one  another,  par- «  .  ,    . 
ticolarly  at  Bagdat,  where  there  is  only  a  distance  of  *  ^ 
m  six  hours  walk  between  them,!  the  desert  passes  into 
an  immense  meadow,   which  only  requires  irrigation  to 
yield  prodigious  vegetable  crops.    This  is  the  ancient  Ba- 
bylonia,  formed,  like  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  by  alluvial  soil. 
Even  to  the  people  of  the  east,  the  heats  of  this  country 
seem   excessive.^     The    proximity  of    the  mountains  of 
Eoordistan  renders  the  winters  cold.    The  flats  are  inun- 
dated by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  which  deposit  no 
slime  like  the  Nile :  yet  these  natural  irrigations  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  fields  of  Bagdat  the  garden  of  Asia. 
Here  rice  and  barley  formerly  yielded  a  return  of  twoProduc- 
hundred  fold.    The  canals  being  at  present  neglected,  the  ^^^^^' 
crops  do  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  what  they  were.     Cotton 
is  cultivated.    The  lemons  and  apricots  are  excellent.    In- 
digo might  undoubtedly  succeed,  and  probably  the  sugar 
cane.    There  is  a  great  want  of  trees.    The  date  is  the 
only  one  which  ornaments  the  fields ;  the  inhabitants  live 
upon  the  fruity  cover  their  houses  with  the  leaves,  and 
make  their  posts  of  the  trunks.    Along  the  Tigris,  springs  Springs  of 
of  naphtha  and  bitumen  are  found  in  great  number.    The  ^i^u>°«°* 
black  bitumen  serves  instead  of  oil.    The  white  or  naph- 
tha is  esteemed  a  valuable  drug.$     They  adhere  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  pitching  over  with  bitumen  the  vessels 
of  willow  basket-work  in  which  they  navigate  the  river. 
This  substance  is  in  such  abundance,  that  it  is  allowed  to 
low  into  the  Tigris,  where,  floating  on  the  surface,  it  Is 
sometimes  set  on  fire  by  the  boatmen,  and  exhibits  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  burning  river. 
Bagdat,  the  second  Babylon,  the  ancient  residence  of  Bagdat. 

*  Voyages  des  Indes  Orientales,  par  Carr^.  Paris,  1699.  ▼•!.  I.  Voyages  da 
Fietro  de  la  Valle,  de  Texeira,  etc. 
i  Niebuhr,  II,  p,  292.  Ives,  p.  75,  etc. 
X  Hadgi-Klialfah,  p.  1240.  Comp.  Olivier,  IV.  p.  308,  tqq, 
t  Niebobr,  Voyage,  11.  336,  Otter,  1. 1,  cap.  14. 
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BOOK  the  Kali]^  and  the  theatre  of  so  many  oriental  tales, 
3^^ii«  contains  at  the  present  day^  rather  less  than  80»000  inha- 
bitantSy  of  whom  50,000  are  Arahs*  Adorned  with  fine 
bazars,  it  has  the  air  of  a  Persian  rather  than  a  Tnrkidi 
city,  but  the  streets  are  extremely  dirty,  and  the  bouses 
destitute  of  elegance.  The  city,  properly  ao  called,  is 
protected  by  a  high  wall.  Manufactures  of  cxittos  cloths 
and  velvets,  together  with  the  trade  of  India*  contribafe 
to  the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  manners  pre- 
serve some  remains  of  the  politeness  which  distinguished 
the  brilliant  court  of  the  Kaliphs.*  A  traveller  remarks, 
with  astonishment,  that  in  this  place  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  slaughtering  of  oxen.  The  Turkish  geographer 
informs  us  that  this  arose  from  a  law  of  the  Abbassides 
made  for  the  encouragement  of  agricultore.t  The  pasha 
of  Bagdat*  whose  dominion  extends  from  Basaora  to  Or- 
fa,  and  from  Sherzoor  to  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  can  raise 
50,000  soldiers,  and  yields  but  little  submission  to  (he 
Sublime  Porte. 
Ruins  of  Below  Bagdat,  the  ruins  called  Al-Modain,  or  the  Two 
ctlTsSphon,  Cities,  have  attracted  the  attention  qf  eveiy  traveller. 
^^*  One  of  them  is  unquestionably  the  ancient  Cteaiphon ;  but 

the  other,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  is  not 
Seleucia*  as  all  the  travellers  afllrm4  It  is  KochoSf  a  for- 
tress situated  opposite  to  Seleucia,  and  which,  according  to 
the  positive  testimony  of  Arriiin  and  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
zus,  was  different  from  Seleucia.$  The  ruins  of  the  lat- 
ter must  be  found  three  miles  at  least  from  the  Tigris,  on 
a  canal^of  communication  between  that  river  and  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  at  Ctesiphon  that  we  find  the  admirable  an- 
cient buildings,  called  Takt-Kesroo,  which,  according  to 
the  most  general  opinion,  means  t)ie  palace  of  Chosroes.|| 

^  Oliyier,  IV.  325.    Rousieaui  Deicription  du  pacbalick  de  Bagdad, 
t  Djehan  Numa,  p.  1286.  MS.  translation. 
X  Pietro  de  la  Valle,  Oliyier,  Otter,  etc. 

I  Mannert,  Gtegraphie  des  Greet  et  des  Romaint,  t.  V.  p.  L  p.  S97, 403, 
tqq. 

II  P.  de  la  Valle,  Viaai,  UtU  17.    01i?ier  IV,  403. 
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The  wlude  comitrj  is  strewed  oTer  with  the  debris  of  Ore-    book 
daa,  Romany  and  Arabian  tovms,  confounded  in  the  same  xxyii. 
naas  of  mbbish.    In  the  eighth  century,  the  towns  of  Sa-  "~"~^ 
marah,    Harounieh,  and  Djasserikf  formed,  so  to  speali, 
one  street  of  twenty-eight  miles.     Their  ruins,  as  seen 
by  TaTemier,  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  ac- 
count.* 

None  of  these  cities,  however,  made  any  approach  in  Ruins  of 
in^;nift€;ence  to  the  celebrated  Babylon,  the  remains  of  ^^^^^°"' 
which  occupy  a  whole  district  in  the  environs  of  Helleh. 
Bath  of  bricks  cemented  with  bitumen,  the  buildings  of 
this  city,  which,  in  the  first  century  of  the  vulgar  era,  was 
a  deserted  place,  cohering  in  lai^^  masses  in  their  fall,  have 
formed  hillocks  which  the  drifted  earth  collected  by  length  '  • 
of  time  has  smoothed   over  and    almost  effaced.    Daily^ 
howevert  quantities  of  bricks  are  dug  out  bearing  inscrip- 
tions; some  in  relief  are  dated  in  thie  Arabian  era;  others 
in  hollow  letters  belonging  to  the  ancient  Babylonians. 
These  bricks  are  still  the  subject  of  many  learned  discus- 
8M>n8.t    Helleh,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town,  of  con-  HeUeh. 
siderabk  size^  agreeably  situated  in  a  forest  of  palms,  seems 
to  be  entirely  built  of  bricks  taken  from  the  ruins  of  Baby- 
lon.   The  fiimous  tower  of  Nimrod,  a  large  square  mass 
of  nunons  walls,  is  six  miles  from  Helleh ;  a  circumstance 
which,  when  we  consider  the  immense  extent  of  Babylon,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  this  is  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Belus. 

On  the  west  of  Hellehf  there  are  two  towns,  which,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Persians,  and  all  the  Shiites,  are  rendered 
flicred  by  the  memory  of  two  of  the  greatest  martyrs  of 
that  sect     These  are  Meshed  Ali  and  Meshed  Housein,  Meabed, 
lately  filled  with  riches  accumulated  by  the  devotion  of  the  houm^^. 
Persians,  but  carried  ofi*  by  the  ferocious  Wahabees  to  the 

*  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1270.    Tavernier,  I.  IL  cap.  7. 

t  Beauchampy  Memoire,  Sic.  Jourm  des  S^avans,  1790.  Hager,  Mem.  sur 
1m  inscriptioiis  Babyl.  Niebuhr,  in  Zach,  Correspondance,  VM.  433.  where 
be  corrects  the  viewt  given  in  his  Travels. 
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BOOK  middle  of  their  deserts.  In  the  same  part  of  the  conntry, 
xxYii.  the  celebrated  city  of  Kufa,  the  seat  of  a  learned  school 
which  gave  to  the  old  Arabian  characters  the  name  of 
Kuficy  has  left  very  inconsiderable  ruins.  We  know  not 
the  full  extent  of  lakes  and  morasses  formed  in  this  quar- 
ter by  means  of  canals  connected  with  the  Euphrates.  Ta- 
Tcrnicr  seems  to  have  followed  them  farther  west  than  any 
traveller  of  our  times.  There  is,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  long  succession  of  morasses,  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  that  country,  bethais,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the 
village  of  Djamdeh,  the  capital  of  a  race  of  people  who 
worship  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  consider  themselves  as 
the  posterity  of  Seth.* 

Descending  the  Shat-el-Arah,  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  we  find  the  low  countries  covered*  by  the 
tide,  and  thus  rendered  barren ;  the  more  elevated  grounds 
forming  a  continued  forest  of  palms. 
Banora.  Basra  or  Bassor^,  below  the  junction,  may  be  considered 
as  an  indeiiendent  Arabian  state,  which  pays  to  the  Grand 
Siguier  an  uncertain  homage.  The  city  contains  from  15 
to  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  harbour  forms  a  station  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Here  the 
different  products  of  India  are  exchanged  for  those  of  Per- 
sia. It  is  the  point  of  departure  of  the  wealthy  caravans 
which  terminate  their  journey  in  the  diflferent  cities  of  Asi' 
atic  Turkey .f 

The  Arabs  of  Bassora  are  very  exact  in  preserving  the 
genealogy,  not  only  of  their  horses,  but  even  of  their  pi- 
geons and  their  rams.  The  latter  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  a  white  ring  round  the  tip  of  the  ear,  a  mark 
impressed  by  the  fingers  of  the  prophet  on  the  first  animal 
of  the  race.:}: 

•  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1272.  t  Olivier  IV.  near  the  end. 

J  Hadgi-Khalfah,  p.  1226. 
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JDhitifnu  of  the  Countries  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 


Modem  DiTlsions. 

Chief  Towns. 

Ancient  diyisiona. 

Fasb&lic         { 
of  Kan. 

Kara  (Kartze) .    .    . 

Cborzene. 

Bayazid 

Basenia. 

'Erzroom(Arze)   .    . 

Carina. 

Melaakerd  .... 

Malaza. 

VuMie  of 

Ispir 

Hisperatis. 

^ 

Enroom,* 

Aci  isene. 

Arzem 

Arzanene. 

>  § 

,Taro 

Tauranitiom,  &c. 

B. 

{ 

Van(Iban)           .    . 

Vaspuracania. 

• 

Paihftlic  of      ^ 

•Ardgis 

Arsissa. 

PksMic  of       ' 

1                                    jMoxodne. 

[                                    jBagravandene. 

;  Diarbekir  (Amida)  .   Soph^ne. 

lMerdin(Miredi8)     . 

Diarbekir.       ^ 

|Ne8ibin(Nigibi8)     . 

Mygdonia. 

1 

sr 

1 

Anthemusia. 

Ancient  Pashftlic  ^ 

;0rfa(Edes8a).     .    . 

OsrHo^ne. 

of  Orfa, 
(below  Bagdad.)  ^ 

)Charran(Cbarr8e)     . 

Cbalcitis. 

1  Racca  (Nicephorium) 

Gausanitis. 
Ancobaritis. 

»     .               i 

;Mosal(Labbana?)    . 

Acabene. 

• 

Pashailc  of       ^ 

llrbil(Arbela).    .    . 

MOBQl.              ^ 

|£ski-Mo8iii    (Ninire 
[     of  the  Romans  ?)  . 

Assyria. 

fBedlis 

Cordaene,  Gordyeae. 

^ 

Koofdiftto.      . 

Djezira 

Gialamerik      .    .    . 
Kara-Dgiolan. 
.Amadia 

Gordynesia. 
Arapachitis. 

Adiabene.                      j 

i 

«     .               < 

Bagdat  (Sittace  ?)    . 

Sittacene. 

)t 

Paihilic  of      ^ 

) 

ApoUoniatis. 

'<? 

Bagdat.         ; 

\  Helleb  (Babylon)     . 

Babylonia.                     | 

^s 

( 

^Bassora 

Chaldaea.                        ^ 

)m 

JVIB.  Tlie  obsourity  in  which  the  aDcient  and  modern  geography  of  the 
countries  on  the  Euphrates  is  in  some  measure  involved,  does  not  admit  of  our 
giving  synoptic  descriptions  in  great  detail ;  nevertheless,  in  order  to  prove  that 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  clear  this  part  of  geography  from  confusion,  we 
present  to  the  learned  part  of  our  readers  the  following  essay  upon  the  divisions 
•f  Armenia. 
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BOOK  XXVIIL 

TURKEY   IN   ASIA. 

PART  III. 

Sjfria  dnd  PaUsHne. 

^^^       Tbose  oovntries  belonging  to  Asiatic  Tntkey  inrhich  re* 
XXVIII.  ^^  ^  ^^  described,  have  so  frequently  attracted  tbe  at- 

tention  of  travellers,  that  a  large  library  might  be  formed 

of  ttie  accounts  of  them  which  have  been  published.  Two 
or  three  pages  would  scarcely  contain  the  names  of  the 
Works  on  pilg™is  who  have  left  journals  of  their  travels  in  the  Holy 
Syria.  Land,  works  full  of  repetition  and  puerility,  yet  claiming 
the  examination  of  the  enlightened  critic  From  these, 
compared  with  the  writings  of  Abulfeda  and  Josephus,  the 
learned  Busching  has  formed  an  excellent  geographical 
treatise.  In  modem  times  we  have  judicious  missionaries, 
such  as  Dandini;  antiquaries  as  Wood;  and  naturalists 
as  Maundrell  and  Hasselquist  who  have  ably  elucidated 
particular  parts  of  these  countries.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
genius  of  Yolney  to  combine  these  detached  accounts  with 
the  fruits  of  his  own  observation  and  study,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent the  world  with  a  complete  description  of  Syria.  As 
the  nature  of  the  present  woriL  does  not  admit  of  minute 
topographical  descriptions,  we  may,  in  a  general  way,  re- 
fer for  such  details  to  the  researches  of  Busching  and  of 
Volney. 


in.  sniA  AVA  PiJUiTDrE.  18^ 

Ontiie  nortii-eMt,  Syria  is  bMsded  by  the  EupbratM:    Boett 
OB  the  north,  by  Mount  Amanua,  tiie  modern  Almadagh ;  ^^^itt. 
OB  the  west,  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east,  its  deseiiB  """"""^ 
and  those  of  Arabia  are  confoQnded>  no  constant  firontier  ri^  °  *' 
fine  haying  been  pointed  out  either  by  the  ancients  or  tkt 
modems.    Among  ttie  ancients,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  and 
tte  Dead  Sea  were  the  extreme  pofaits  of  this  cduntry. 
By  the  modems  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  are  oonstdttiMl  as 
belonging  to  Arabia  Deserts.^    In  the  midst  of  a  similar 
uncertainty  on  tiie  sooth,  a  straight  line  drawn  ft^om  the 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  small  stream  of 
Bl-Arish,  offers  the  only  boundary  that  can  be  assigned 
between  Syria  on  the  one  hand  and  Arabia  Pe^ea  and 
Egypt  on  flie  other. 

The  original  name  given  to  this  country  by  the  inhahi-  Namei. 
tants  was  Jram,  whence  the  Arimi  of  Homer.  The  Arabs 
call  it  Bor-ef-sAam,  ^  the  shore  on  the  left,*'  in  contradis- 
tinction to  Yemen,  or  the  country  on  the  right  These 
denominations  refer  to  the  position  of  Mecca,  and  proceed 
OB  the  idea  that  Syria  forms  a  part  of  Arabia.^ 

The  mountains  of  Syria  are  not  all  ramifications  of  Mount  Mounuiat. 
Taurus.  Mount  Rossus^  a  prolongation  from  Amanus^ 
tenninates  at  the  ralley  of  Orontes.  Other  heights  slurt 
the  Euphrates,  and  extend  towards  Palmyra.  But  the 
proper  Syrian  chain  begins  on  the  south  of  Antioch,  by 
the  huge  peak  of  Mount  Casius,  which  shoots  up  to  the 
heavens  its  needle-like  point,  encircled  with  forests*!  The 
same  chain,  under  various  names,  follows  the  direction  of 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  being  in  general  at  no 
greater  distance  than  twenty  or  twenty-four  miles  from  the 
sea.  Mount  Libanus  forms  its  most  elerated  summit 
This  chain,  which  extends  between  the  parallels  of  Acre 
and  of  Tripoli,  and  the  summit  of  which,  called  Hermon 
in  Scripture,  is  between  Damascus  and  Heliopolis>  is  di- 
vided into  two,  one  on  the  west,  which  looks  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  other  on  the  east^  which  bounds  the 

•  Herod.  H.  12.  t  Ammian.  Marcell,  XXII.  cli.  33. 
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BOOK    plains  of  Damascus.    This  last  received  from  tiie  Syrian 
^^▼Mi.  Greeks  the  name  of  Anti-Libanus,  a  name  unknown  among 
the  natives,  and  which,  being  employed  somewhat  arbitra- 
rily by  historians,  has  given  rise  to  unprofitable  discus- 
sions.*   Libanus  and  all  the  mountains  of  Syria  present 
frequent  ruins  of  towers  and  fortified  places.     They  are 
composed  of  a  calcareous  rock,  whitish,  hard,  and  ringing 
when  struck.    The  granite  scarcely  begins  to  make  its  ap- 
pearance till  we  come  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Si- 
nai and  the  Red  Sea.    Near  Damascus  there  are  immense 
caverns,  one  of  which  is  capable  of  containing  4000  men. 
Traceiof  The  valley  of  Jordan  ofibrs  many  traces  of  volcanoes. 
^^'^^  The  bituminous  and  sulphurous  water  of  Lake  Asphaiti- 
tes,  the  lavas  and  pumice  thrown  out  on  its  banks,  and  the 
I  warm  bath  of  Tabarieh,  show  that  this  valley  has  been  the 

I  theatre  of  a  fire  not  yet  extinguished.    Volumes  of  smoke 

are  often  observed  to  escape  from  Lake  Asphaltites,  and 
new  crevices  are  found  on  its  margin.  Strabo  says,  that 
according  to  the  local  tradition  of  the  country,  the  site  of 
this  lake  was  once  occupied  by  thirteen  flourishing  and  po- 
pulous towns,  which  were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
He  states,  however,  that  this  catastrophe  was  ascribed  by 
'  the  philosopher  Eratosthenes  to  a  simple  subsiding  of  the 

I  £arth-       Surface.    The  eruptions  have  long  ceased,  but  the  earth- 

.^uak0f.  quakes,  which  form  to  them  a  sort  of  interludes,  sometimes 
fltill  occur  in  this  district.  That  coast  in  general  is  subject 
to  them,  and  several  instances  are  recorded  in  history, 
which  have  produced  marked  revolutions  on  the  sur- 
face of  Antiochia,  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Beryta,  Sidon,  and 
Tyre.  So  lately  as  1759,  one  of  them  occurred,  which 
was  productive  of  extensive  devastations.  We  are  told 
that  more  than  20,000  lives  were  destroyed  by  it  in  the 
valley  of  Balbec  The  losses  thus  occasioned  are  not  yet 
repaired.    It  is  observed  that  the  earthquakes  of  Syria  are 

*  Beland,  Palestina.  Busching,  Asia,  I.  245,  sqq.    Mannert,  Geographie 
des  Grecs  et  des  Remains,  VI.  part  I.  341,  &c. 
t  Volney,  Travels  in  Syria,  1. 272. 
t  Strabo,  XVI.  p.  226.  edit.  Atrcbat. 
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whidly  [MflAned  to  tbe  winter  season  after  the  an-    bmjc 

nlBS.  XXTlIlb 

The  Orontos  and  Jordan  ^oth  bav«  their  rise  on  Mount 
Ukanm;  the  foriMr  runs  to  the  northf  tbe  latter  to  the 
south*  Tbe  Ofontos  is  undoubtedly  the  first  of  tbe  Syrian 
mersi  yet  were  it  not  for  the  numeroua  bars  which  dam 
up  its  watora^  it  would  be  completely  dry  in  summer.  The 
water  tlMB  retained  requires  tbe  aid  of  machinery  to  raisp 
it  for  tke  supply  of  the  adjoining  plains.  Hence  it  has  n^ 
ceived  tlie  modem  name  of  ^m  or  the  Obstinate.*  The 
JerduB,  which  Voltaire  treato  with  contempt^  is  represent- 
ed by  PUny  tbe  Aeturalfst  as  a  fine  limpid  river>  large 
•aaugh  for  tbe  valley  which  it  waters;  and  tbe  same  ac- 
count is  given  of  it  by  tbe  greater  part  of  travellers. 
Amoag  tbe  other  rivers^  which  in  general  are  only  entitled 
to  the  names  of  rivuletsy  the  Casmy  or  Casimir,  to  the 
north  of  Tyre,  seems  to  be  the  Leontesof  the  anciento; 
the  Nahar-el-kebir  is  the  Eleutherus,  the  boundary  of 
Pbtuicia,  where^  aceording  te  a  fabulous  tradition,  the 
Em^ror  Frederic  Barbarossa  perished. 

Ilie  numerous  travei*8e  barriers  which  stop  the  waters 
of  the  Syrian  rivers,  give  origin  to  many  lakesb    The  val-  Lakei. 
ley  of  the  Orontes  contains  the  Bakar-et-Kades  near  HemSf 
the  lake  of  Apamea»  through  which  the  river  flows,  and  that 
of  Antioch. 

In  the  eastern  and  soutliern  di$tricte  there  are  lakes  LRkei 
withont  any  outlet  Such  are  tbe  lake  of  Acla,  and  that^^^l}^^'  ^"^ 
of  Old  Aleppo^  both  ht  which  are  saline.  The  lake  call- 
ed E1.4nargi,  or  the  like  of  the  meadows,  not  far  from  Da- 
mascus resembles  the  selenitic  waters  of  the  nei^bouring 
inoantain&  Tbe  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  lake  Asphal- 
tito,  or  tbe  Dead  8em,  has  probably  always  been,  as  it  now 
is,  withont  any  eamnranication  with  tbe  sea. 

Syria  has  three  distinct  climates.    Tbe  summitoof  Li- Climate. 
baaoB  covered  with  snow,   diffuse  a  salubrioua  coolness 
throi^  the  interior;  while  the  maritime  low  sitaations 

*  Abulfeda^  tab.  Byriie,  p.  150.  Koeh1ei*s  edition. 
▼OX.  II.  9 
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BOOK  are  constantly  subjected  to  beat,  accompanied  with  hmni- 
XXVIII.  ^^^y .  ^j^^  ^i^Q  adjoining  plains  of  Arabia  Deserta  are  ex- 
"  posed  to  a  dry  and  scorching  beat.    The  seasons  and  tbe 

productions   consequently  rary.     In  tbe    mountaiiis   the 
order  of  the  seasons  very  nearly  resembles  that  of  tbe  mid- 
dle of  France ;  the  winter,  lasting  from    November  to 
March,  is  sharp  and  rigorous.    No  year  passes  without 
falls  of  snow,  which  often  cover  the  surfiace  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  during  entire  months.    The  spring  and  au- 
tumn are  agreeable,  and  the  summer  not  oppressive.    In 
the  plains,  on  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  tbe  sun  has  passed 
the  equator,  a  sudden  transition  takes  place  to  oyerpower- 
ing  heats,  which  continue  till  October.    But,  to  compen- 
sate for  this,  the  winter  is  so  temperate,  that  orange  trees, 
dateSf  bananas,  and  other  delicate  fruits,  grow  in  the  open 
field.    Thus  the  space  of  a  few  hours  forms  the  transition 
from  spring  to  winter.* 
Fertility.        If  the  advantages  of  nature  were  duly  seconded  by  tbe 
eflTorts  of  human  art,  we  might,  in  a  space  of  twenty  leagues, 
bring  together  in  Syria  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  most 
distant  countries.    Besides  wheat,  rye,  barley,  beans,  and 
the  cotton  plant,  which  are  cultivated  every  where,  there 
are  several  objects  of  utility  or  pleasure  peculiar  to  differ- 
ent localities.    Palestine  abounds  in  sesamum,  which  af- 
fords oil ;  and  in  doura,  similar  to  that  of  Egypt.     Maize 
thrives  in  the  light  soil  of  Balbec,  and  rice  is  cultivated 
with  success  along  the  marsh  of  Haoule.    Within  liiese 
twenty  years  sugar  canes  have  been  introduced  into  the 
gardens  of  Saide  and  Bairout,  which  equal  those  of  the 
Delta.     Indigo  grows  without  culture  on  the  banks  of 
Jordan,  in  the  country  of  Basan,  and  only  requires  a  lit* 
tie  care  to  acquire  a  good  quality.    The  bills  of  Latakie 
produce  tobacco,  which  creates  a  commercial  intercourse 
with  Damietta  and  Cairo.    This  crop  is  at  present  culti- 
vated in  all  tbe  mountains.    As  for  trees,  the  olive  of  Pro- 
vence grows  at  Antioch  and  Ramli  to  the  height  of  tiie 

♦  Volney,  I.  284,  &c. 
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oak.  The  white  mulberry  forms  the  riches  of  the  country  book 
of  the  Druses,  by  the  beautiful  silks  which  are  obtained  ^xtiii. 
firom  it;  mnd  the  vine,  raised  on  poles,  or  creeping  along 
the  ground,  furnishes  red  and  white  wines  equal  to  those 
of  Bourdeaux.  Jaffa  boasts  her  lemons,  and  her  water- 
melons; Gama  possesses  both  the  dates  of  Mecca,  and  tlie 
pomegranates  of  Algiers.  Tripoli  has  oranges  equal  to 
thooA  of  Malta ;  Bairout  has  figs  like  Marseilles,  and  ba- 
nanas like  St  Domingo.  Aleppo  is  unequalled  for  pis- 
tachio-nuts ;  and  Damascus  possesses  all  the  fruits  of  Eu- 
rope; apples,  plums,  and  peaches,  grow  with  eqiial  faci- 
lity on  her  rocky  soil.*  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Arabian  coffee-shrub  might  be  cultivated  in  Palestine. 

Syria  produces  all  onr  domestic  animals,  to  which  are  Animals. 
added  the  buffalo  and  the  camel.  The  gazels  occupy  the 
place  of  our  deer :  for  wolves  it  has  jackals,  hyenas,  and 
ounces ;  which  last  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  tigers. 
None  of  these  ferocious  animals  occasion  ravages  equal  to 
those  of  the  locust  An  unusually  mild  winter  generates  Locusts. 
this  animal  in  swarms  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  Their 
annieSy  which  darken  the  sky,  fall  down  on  the  plains  of 
Syria.  Grass,  foliage,  and  every  description  of  vegeta- 
tion, are  completely  consumed  in  their  track.  The  ap- 
proach of  these  formidable  swarms  spreads  universal  ter- 
ror, and  their  visit  is  followed  by  cei-tain  famine.  The 
sole  hope  of  the  Syrian,  under  this  calamity,  is  in  a  bird 
called  samarmar,  which  devours  the  insects,  and  the  south- 
east winds,  which  drive  them  into  the  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. There  is  a  species  of  locusts  which  furnishes  a 
tolerable  article  of  food  to  man.f 

Syria,  successively  invaded  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  inhabi- 
the  Arabs,  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Turks,  presents  a  very  **"^'' 
mixed  population.    The  original  inhabitants,  amalgamated 
with  the  Greeks,  form  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole. 

♦  Volncy,  II.  127,  153,  164,  230. 

t  Hasselqu'ist,  Travels  in  Palestine.  Liidolf.  Dissert,  de  Locustis,  in  Historia 
Cthiop. 
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i^OQK  All  civil  and  militaiy  employments  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
xxYiu*  Turks.  A  great  many  Arabs  are  settled  as  coltivators. 
There  are  likewise  many  Bedouin  or  wandering  ArahSy 
especially  in  the  pashalic  of  Damascus.  In  that  of  Al^» 
po  there  are  hordes  of  Torcoraans  and  Koords.  The 
Druses,  the  Motoualis,  the  Ansarie,  and  the  Maronites^ 
constitute  small  nations  which  will  be  particularly  describ- 
Language.  ed  in  the  proper  place.  The  old  Syrian  laiigaage  is  onlj 
spoken  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus  and  Mount  Libanus,  and  in  less  purity  than  in 
Mesopotamia,  at  Orfa,  and  at  Harran.*  The  Arabic  pre- 
dominates both  in  the  country  and  the  towns.  The  Na- 
bathean  language  is  a  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chal-* 
ReiigioDs.  dee,  spoken  by  the  peasantry  or  Nabayoth.  Of  the  differ- 
ent Christian  sects  tolerated  in  this  country,  those  of  the 
Cfrreek  church  are  the  most  numerous*  The  nickname  of 
Melchites,  or  royalists,  which  is  given  to  them,  is  a  relic 
of  the  bad  policy  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  inter- 
meddled  with  theological  disputes.  The  Jacobites  have 
many  adherents.  The  Maronites  are  connected  with  the 
church  of  Rome.  The  religion  of  the  Druses,  and  still 
more  that  of  the  Ansarie,  consist  of  a  mixture  of  old  Sy- 
rian faiths,  and  some  principles  of  the  Mahometan  systenu 
The  Motoualis  follow  the  doctrines  of  Ali,  which  the 
Turks  hold  in  detestation.  In  addition  to  these  are  the 
Chinganes  or  Bohemians;!  and  the  Bedouin  Arab^  who^ 
if  they  have  any  religious  principles,  have  at  least  no  forms 
of  worship.  There  are  also  some  European  Christians^ 
Jews,  Armenians,  and  Nestorians.  In  fact,  no  country 
furnishes  a  more  ample  collection  of  opposite  religions. 
The  different  sects  of  Christians  and  Mahometans  rival 
one  another  in  the  apparent  fervour  of  their  devotional 
GoTeni-  zeal.  This  mass  of  population,  so  varied  in  their  genea- 
ment.        logy  ^^^  their  religions  belief,  are  viewed  as  under  the  go- 

*  Authors  quoted  in  AdeluDg'9  Mithridates,  I.  p.  333-*341« 
+  Olivier,  Voyage  dant  I'Empire,  Ottoman  IV.  193. 
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Twanent  of  four  Tarkish  paAfis.    The  pasha  of  Aleppo   book 
hasr  within  flie  boundaries  of  his  govemmenty  hordes  of  ^otTiii. 
IViroomans  and  Koords,  who  are  scarcely  at  all  sabjected  — *— 
to  liifli«    That  of  Damascus  pays  to  the  sheiks  of  the  Arab  indepcnd- 
tribes,  in  fhe  name  of  the  Sultan,  suras  of  money  which '''^^  ^"^'* 
have   been  presented  to  him  in  a  piece  of  cloth;  hence 
named  chourrah^es'SuU&nf  or  Sult&n*s  cloth.*    In  fine^  the 
pariias  of  Tripoli  and  of  Seyde  or  Acre,  have  provinces 
almost  entirely  consisting  of  Maronites,  Druses,  and  other 
independent  tribes.    The  anarchy  consequent  on  this  po- 
litical situation  assumes  different  aspects,  according  to  the 
diaracter  and  conduct  of  the  pasbds  themselves,  the  emirs 
of  the  Druses,  and  the  Arabian  sheilLS.     Enterprizing 
cUefii  erect  independent  states  for  a  moment:  yet  Syria 
always  returns  under  the  unsteady  yoke  of  the  Turks. 
He  unhappy  condition  of  the  people  continues  unchanged.  Habitual 
The  agriculturist  is  continually  pillaged  by  the  authorized  count^. 
robberies  of  the  pashS,  and  tiie  predatory  attacks  of  the 
Arabs.    He  traveller  can  only  have  his  choice  of  different 
bands  of  robbers  for  his  escort    Art  and  industry  langoish 
finr  want  of  vigour  and  of  information.    Commerce,  expos- 
ed to  arbitrary  vexation,  is  confined  to  timid  bargains,  or 
consigned  to  all  the  risks  of  caravans.    Such  is  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  a  country,  rich  in  its  soil,  important 
in  its  local  position,  and  which  migh^  by  a  new  crusade, 
be  eartly  wrested  from  the  grasp  of  its  barbarous  oppres- 

Let  us  examine  now  the  most  remarkable  localities,  be- PasbAiic  <ir 
ginning  by  the  tract  on  the  E^^uphrates,  or  the  pashalic  rf^**PP®* 
Aleppo.    The  city  of  this  name,  which,  according  to  the 
Byzantine   history,  is  undoubtedly   the  ancient  Berea,tcity. 
has  flie  superiority  among  the  cities  £of  Asiatic  Turisey, 
both  in  the  cultivated  character  of  the  inhabitants,  in  size, 
and  in  opulence.    Its  population  is  estimated  at  upwards 

*  8e«tzen,  Annalei  des  Voyagei,  VIII.  284. 

t  Sea  the  authors  quoted  by  Harduin  in  his  Nottis  on  Pliny,  V.  23. 
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BOOK  of  150,000.*  The  baildings  are  of  hewn  Stone,  with  which 
xxYiii.  also  the  streets  are  paved.  The  dark  foliage  of  the  cy- 
press,  forming  a  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
numerous  minarets,  produces  a  highly  picturesque  effect 
The  silk  and  cotton  manufactures  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  large  caravans  of  Bagdat  and  of  Bassora 
bring  hither  the  productions  of  Persia  and  of  India.  Alep- 
po is  the  modern  Palmyra.  The  environs,  planted  with 
vines  and  olives,  produce  wheat  in  great  abundance :  but 
the  Arabs  and  Turcomans,  living  by  plunder,  carry  off  the 
property  earned  by  the  toil  of  the  labourer.  The  water, 
being  somewhat  brackish,  probably  generates  the  slight 
complaint  endemic  in  this  place,  called  the  JUeppo  bafL-f 

In  ascending  the  river  Rowaik,  which  runs  along  the 
walls  of  Aleppo,  and  has  no  outlet  into  the  sea,  we  find  on 
the  sides  of  Mount  Taurus  the  large  city  of  Aintab,  the 
houses  of  which,  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre, 
are  in  terraces,  on  which  we  pass  from  streets  which  are 
covered  with  glass.    This  district  is  rich  in  apple  trees 
and  vineyards4    The  Turkish  is  the  only  language  spoken. 
.    At  Bir,  a  small  town  a  little  to  the  east,  is  the  common 
Ruins  of    passage  of  the  Euphrates.    To  the  south  of  Bir  are  the 
Hieropoiis.  fcandsome  ruins  of  Hieropolis,  now  known  under  the  old 
Syrian  name  Mabog,  pronounced  Mambedge.    The  wallfly 
still  standing,  attest  the  ancient  greatness  of  this  city,  sa- 
cred to  the  worship  of  the  Phenician  goddess  Astarte,  call- 
ed in  Scripture  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians.$ 

The  deserts  which,  in  our  day,  extend  from  Mabog  to 

Palmyra,  were  in  former  times  subjected  to  cultivation, 

and  formed  the  province  of  Chalybonitis,  the  capital  of 

which,  Chalybon,  seems  to  difler'from  Aleppo. 

Antioch.        The  famous  city  of  Antioch,  once  greater  and  richer 

*  Seetzen  in'Zacb)  Correspondancei  XI.  p.  364. 

t  Maundreire  Natural  History  of  Aleppo.    Olivief)  IV.  178. 
%  Rauwolf,  quoted  by  Buscbtng. 

*  Pococke. 
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than  Rome  itself,  but  often  ruined,  and  finally  razed  by    book 
the  Mamelukes  in  l^GQ,  is  now  only  a  small  town  full  of  ^^▼m* 
gardens,  known  by  the  name  of  Antakia.    The  port  of 
Scanderoon  or   Alexandretta,  frequented  by  Europeans,  Scande- 
has  a  most  deadly  climate.    The  pigeons  of  that  place  are  '^°"' 
celebrated  over  all  the  East     They   were  formerly  em- 
ployed as  the  carriers  of  dispatches  to  Aleppo,  of  which 
Alexandretta  is  the  nearest  harbour.     The  intermediate 
raoontains  are  filled  with  towns  and  villages.    In  those  of 
Kesfin  and  Martaouan  the  women  carry  their  hospitality  as 
far  as  those  of  Babylon  of  old.    This  authorised  prostitu- 
tion seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  old  Asiatic  superstitions.* 
The  yellow  and  white  jessamines  perfume  the  hills  of  Ca« 
sins.     From  a  distance  we  distinguish  two  species  of  ju- 
mper,!  which   almost   equal   the  cyprus   in   heiglit:    the 
pines,  the  larches,  the  oaks,  the   box  trees,    the   laurels, 
the  yews,  and  the  myrtles,   conceal  on   every  hand  the 
aridity  of  the  rocks. 

Following  the  banks  of  the  Orontes  or  El-Aasi,  we  find 
tiie  remains  of  two  cities  celebrated  in  their  day,  Apamea,  Apamea, 
now  Aphamieh  and  Hems,  the  ancient  Emcsa,  where  a^*"^^^' 
black  stone  was  the  object  of  adoration  in  a  famous  temple, 
of  which  no  ruins  are  now  to  be  seen.  Hamath  has  re- 
gained the  importance  which  it  possessed  in  the  times  of 
the  Hebrews.  This  commercial  city  was  the  native  place 
of  Albulfeda,  an  Arabian  prince  and  geographer,  who 
boasts  much  of  the  fertility  and  the  high  cultivation  of 
the  countries  watered  by  the  Orontes.:!^ 

FitMn  Hamath,  or  rather  from  Famieh,  an  ancient  Ro- 
man road  leads  to  Palmyra,  the  Tadmor  of  Solomon,  and  Palmyra, 
the  residence  of  the  immortal  Zenobia,  and  the  elegant 
Longinus.  This  ancient  city  is  180  miles  to  the  south- 
east of  Aleppo,  and  an  equal  distance  from  Damascus, 
in  a  small  district  surrounded  with  deserts.    The  eye  of 

*  See  the  memoir  of  Heyne,  in  the  Anaalef  des  Voyages,  XIII, 
t  Juniperus  drupacia  and  oxyedrus  of  Linnxus. 
t  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syriaj,  104,  108,  dr.. 
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BOOK    the  tntTtller  is  all  at  once  arresM  by  a  vast  aasemhlage 
xxTiii.  ^  |,|||,m .  arches^  vaults,  teiii|ilefl»  and  portieQS»  appear  en 
^"^"""^  every  hand :  one  colonnade^  4000  feet  long,  b   teraiaated 
by  a  beaatiful  mauaoleam.    Time  has  partially  preserved 
the  peristyles,  Uie  tntercolamnations  and  tablatures;  the 
elegance  of  the  design  equals  throngfaout  the  richness  of 
the  materials.*    These  magnificent  ruins  present  a  sad 
contrast  with  the  hovels  of  wild  Arabs,  now  the  only  in- 
liabitants  of  a  city  which  in  former  times  emulated  Borne. 
Every  spot  of  ground  intervening  between  the  walls  and 
columns  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  com  and  olives^  in- 
closed by  mud  walls.    There  are  two  rivers,  the  waters  of 
which,  when  judiciously  distributed,  must  have  conduced 
greatly  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, but  are  now  allowed  to  lose  themselves  in  the 
sand. 
P»«h^»«       Having  taken  a  survey  of  thooe  partai  of  Syria  which 
and  Acrt.  1^^  ^^  the  Euphrates  and  the  Orontes,  we  proceed  to  the 
sea  shore,  to  the  two  pashalics  of  Tripoli  and  Acre,  com- 
prehending PhoBnicia  and  a  part  of  C<Elosyria,t  aad  some 
other  little  ancient  divisnms.    The  heat  and  moisture  which 
render  this  country  dangerous  to  European  constitutions, 
maintain  at  the  same  time  a  rich  vegetation ;  oranges,  le- 
mons, and  pomegranates,  form  cheerful  groves  at  the  bot- 
Marsame    tom  of  the  mountains,  which  project  in  various  directions, 
forming  landscapes  highly  picturesque.    Notwithstanding 
the  want  of  cultivation,  it  is  still  what  Ammianns  Maroelli- 
nus  calls  it,  <'a  country  full  of  charms  and  graces*'^    Lati- 
kie  or  Latakie,  the  ancient  Laodicea^^marep  is  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  city ;  it  exports  tobacco.    After  being  en- 
tirely ruined,  it  was  rebuilt  by  a  Turkish  Aga.^    It  is 
thus  a  curiogity  in  its  kind,  indebted  for  its  renewal  to  a 
race  of  people  who  usually  confine  their  exertions  to  the 
work  of  destruction.    Tlie  island  of  Rnad  formerly  oon- 

*  Wood  and  Dawklns,  on  the  Ruins  of  Palmyra. 
+  Volney,  II.  156. 

t  MaundreU'a  Journey  from  Aleppo,  p.  11.    KorU  in  Paulas  Collection  •( 
TraTelsln  the  East,  II.  131. 
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tailed  tfie  dtj  of  Aradas,  tiie  houses  of  whicb^  like  those   book 
of  rnanj  towns  in  Earope,  had  five  or  six  stories.    Liber-  xxtiii. 
fyand  trade  drew  to  it  an  immense  population.    At  the 
{resent  day  the  island  is  deserted,  and  presents  not  so 
Mck  as  a  fragment  of  rain,  nor  has  tradition  ^^eserved 
any  acconnls  of  the  spring  of  fresh  water  which  the  Ara- 
dians  discovered  in  thiB  middle  of  the  sea.*     Tripoli  is  Tripoli, 
nined  Tarabolos  in  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages. 
It  18  a  great  commercial  city,  though  its  harbouTy  like  the 
otbfirs  on  tiiis  coast,  is  inconrenient  and  unsafe.    It  ex- 
ports flilks,  oottonsy  alkid  potash.    Batroon  and  Gebail  are 
tbe  porta  of  the  countries  of  the  Maronites;  the  latter 
beiBg  die  ancient  Byblos.    A  short  way  from  this  place  is 
te  river  once  samed  the  Adonis,  but  now  the  Ibrahim-  Ri^er  Ado- 
fasha,  Oe  waters  of  which  are  red,  not  with  the  blood  °»- 
of  the  farourite  of  Yeaiis,  but  with  the  red-coloured  earth 
vhich,  at  certain  times  of  flie  year,  they  hold  in  suspen- 
8ioii.t     The  ancient  Berytus  now  Bairut,  is  the  place 
where  the  cottons  and  silks  of  the  Druses  are  shipped. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remuns  of  an  elegant  palace  built 
by  the  famous  Emir  Facardin.    The  town,  surrounded  by 
epleadid  Rotations  of  mulberry  trees,  enjoys,  a  healthfol 
dimata^ 

The  ancient  Sidon,  mother  of  tiie  Phenician  cities,  is  Seyde. 
>M>ir  a  town  of  7000  or  8000  inhabitants,  under  the  name  of 
Scyde.  It  is  the  principal  port  of  Damascus.  The  harbour, 
like  all  the  others  on  this  coast,  was  formed  with  much  art, 
uid  at  ^immense  expense,  by  means  of  long  piers.  These 
^^^wks,  which  still  subsisted  under  the  lower  empire,^  and  the 
harboar,  are  now  fidien  to  decay.  The  Emir  Facardin,  who 
^v^^ded  the  yisits  of  the  Turkish  fleets,  completed  the  de- 
letion of  the  famous  harbours  of  PheBnicia.  A  Gate  still 
>w>re  desolating  has  overtaken  Tyre,  the  queeu  of  the  seas,  Tyre. 

*  Yolnay,  II.  161.    Yet  Shaw,  Maandrell,  and  Pococke>  found  some  ruins. 
+  Laciaoy  de  Dea  Syria.    Maundrell's  Journey,  p.  35. 

t  Olivier,  Voyage  n.  26. 

♦  Achill.  Tat.  1.  p.  1. 
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BOOK    the  birth  place  of  commerce,  by  which  an  earlj  civiliza- 
xx^ii^*  tion  was  difibsed.    Her  palaces  are  supplanted  by  mise- 
"*"""""  rable  hovels.    The  poor  fisherman  inhabits  tbcise  vaulted 
cellars  where  the  treasures  of  the  world  were  in  ancieat 
times  stored.    A  column,  still  standing  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
ruins,  points  out  the  site  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  con- 
secrated by  Eusebius.*    The  sea,  which  usually  destroys 
artificial  structures,  has  not  only  spared,  but  has  enlarged, 
and  converted  into  a  solid  isthmus,  the  mound  by  which 
Alexander  joined  the  isle  of  Tyre  to  the  continent.    Acre, 
Acre.        or  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  celebrated  under  this  name  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  crusades,  and  in  antiquity  known  by  the  name 
of  Ptolemais,  had,  by  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
been  almost  entirely   forsaken,    when  Sheik  Daher,  the 
Arab  rebel,  restored  its  commerce  and  navigation.    This 
able  prince,  whose  sway  comprehended  the  whole  of  an- 
cient  Oalilee,  was  succeeded  by  the  famous  tyrant  Djezar- 
PashS,  who  fortified  Acre,  and  adorned  it  with  a  mosque, 
enriched  with  columns  of  antique  marble,  collected  from 
all  the  neighbouring  cities.    The  harbour,  which  has  fallen 
down,  was  one  of  the  best  in  this  part  of  the  Levant    In 
the  history  of  modern  warfare,  it  has  acquired  celebrity  as 
the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  struggle,  in  the  years  1798-9, 
between  the  French  army  of  the  East  under  Bonaparte, 
and  the  'troops  belonging  to  a  British  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Sir  Sidney  Smith,  in  which  the  latter,  by  their 
persevering  bravery,  proved  successful  in  repressing  the 
progress  of  that  conquering  force. 
Country  of     Leaving  these  burning  shores,  we  now  proceed  to  tskt 
tke  Nassa-  ^  rapid  survey  of  the  mountainous  country  by  which  they 
are  overlooked.    That  which  extends  from  Antioch  to  the 
river  called  Nahar-el-kebir,  is  inhabited  by  the  Nassarians 
or  Ansariets,  whom  those  who  are  best  informed  in  the 
language  and  history  of  the  east  consider  as  a  Mahome- 
dan  sect,  founded  in  the  seventh  century  by  one  Nassar,t 

*  MauudrelPs  Journey,  p.  50.    Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.  X.  4. 
^     t  Tyscben's  Memoir  on  the  Nassarians,  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Paului,  IV. 
Niebuhr's  Travels.    Catechiimc  dcs  Druses,  in  Eichhorn,  Repertoire  oriental, 
Ixil.  129,  174. 
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but  vfhOf  according  to  a  passage  of  Pliny,*  as  pointed  oat    book 
bv  the  judicious  Mannert,  appear  to  be  an  ancient  Syri-  x^vm- 
an  race,  who  even  under  the  Romans  had  a  tetrarch  of 
their  own.    It  was  in  this  same  country  that  the  crusaders 
found  the  famous  nation  called  the  Assassins,  governed  by  The  Assas- 
the  ^'  old  man  of  the  mountain/'  a  prince  rendered  formi-  "*"' 
dable  by  the  blind  zeal  of  his  subjects,  who,  at  his  com- 
rnand^  pat  to  death  every  person  whom  he  designated  as 
a  victim,  whom  he  scrupled  not  to  select  occasionally  from 
the  throne  itself.    When  the  Assassin  himself  lost  bis  life 
in  these  bloody  expeditions,  he  was  led  to  retain  the  firm 
persuasion  that  the  nymphs  of  Paradise,  who  were  made 
known  to  him  in  a  vision,  held  forth  their  arms  to  receive 
him  to  their  celestial  embraces.    Burchard  or  Brocard, 
author  of  a  well  known  book  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Land, 
wmt  over  the  country  of  the  Assassins  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  found  it  extremely  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated.f    It  is  not  easy  to  come  to  an  accurate  conclusion 
amidst  the  different  solutions  which   have  been  given  of 
this  enigma  in  history.    We  incline  to  believe  with  the 
learned  M.  Saci,  that  the  name  Assassin,  derived  from  has-^ 
hishf  an  intoxicating  plant,  had  been  given  to  an  Arabian 
tribe  among  whom  this  plant  was  used  to  stimulate  their 
courage.    The  old  man  of  the  mountain,  means  an  Arab 
sbeik,  this  word  signifying  an  elderly  person.    It  would 
still  be  practicable  for  an  Arabian  chief  to  employ  the  arm 
dz  fanatical  adherent  for  the  murder  of  a  monarch  in  the 
midst  of  his  court,  to  gratify  that  bloody  vengeance  which 
forms  a  hereditary  appetite  in  that  nation.     Such  are  the 
known  facts.    The  rest  is  probably  the  offspring  of  imagi- 
nation. 

Next  to  the  country  of  the  Ansarieh,  Mount  Libanus  Mount 
raises  its  summits  to  the  clouds,  still  shaded  with  some  ce- 
dars and  beautified  with  thousands  of  rare  plants.    Here 
the  Astragalus  tragacanthoides  displays  its  clusters  of  pur- 

•  Apamiain  MarsySl  amnc  divisam  ^  Nazarinorum  TetrarchiSi.  Plin.  V.  23. 
^  Borchard,  Dtscriptio  Tcrrse  Sanctge,  in  fine. 
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BOOK   pie  flowers.    The  primrose  of  Libanus^  the  moantain  aiDa> 
^^^^^'*  ryllis,  the  white  and  the  orange  Illy,  mingle  their  briUiair 
hoes  witti  the  yerdure  of  the  birch-leaved  cherry.*    TIm 
snow  of  the  mountain  is  skirted  by  the  Xeranthemum  frigi 
dunu    There  is  bat  little  variety  in  the  rocks  of  this  great 
Syrian  chain.    They  chiefly  consist  of  a  brown  calcareoaf 
stone.    In  the  valleys  we  meet  with  argiUaoeous  schistos, 
trap,  and  friable  sandstone.    Fuddingstone,  and  frequently 
calcareous  conglomerates,  are  also  met  with.     A  piece  of 
yellow  amber  has  been  found  here  imbedded  in  a  hard  cal- 
careous rock.    Nitre  is  abundant;  alam  and  vitriols  are 
less  frequent    The  only  metal  found  is  iromf   The  deepra* 
vines  of  these  mountains  are  watered  by  nameroas  streams, 
which  arise  on  all  sides  in  great  abundance.^     The  high- 
est of  the  valleys  are  covered  with  perpetuid  snow.    Ar- 
vieux  and  Pococke  found  the  snow  lying  here  in  liie  montk 
of  June;  Rauwolf  and  Kort  in  August.    But  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  of  the  exposed  peaks  are  covered  with 
snow.    The  coolness,  the  humidity,  and  the  good  qualitj 
of  the  soil,  maintain  here  a  perpetual  verdure.     These 
bounties  of  nature  are  protected  by  the  spirit  of  liberty. 
It  is  to  an  industry  less  harassed  by  predatory  encroach* 
ments  than  that  of  tiie  other  districts  of  Syria^  that  the 
hills  of  Lebanon  owe  those  fine  terraces  in  long  succeasioni 
which  preserve  the  fertile  earth ;  those  well  planted  vine- 
yards;  those   fields  of  wheat,   reared  by  the    industri- 
ous hand  of  the  husbandman ;  those  plantations  of  cotton, 
of  olives,   and  of  mulberries,  which  pi^esent  themselves 
every  where  in  the  midst  of  the  rocky  steeps,  and  give  a 
pleasing  example  of  the  effbcts  of  human  activtty.$    The 
clusters  of  grapes  are  enormous,  and  the  grapes  them* 
selves  as  large  as  cherries.    Goats,  squirrels,  partridges, 
and  turtle-doves,  are  the  most  numerous  animal  species. 
All  of  them  become  a  frequent  prey  to  the  pouncings  of 
the  eagle,  and  the  prowlings  of  the  panther.    This  luat 

*  Prunus  prostrata, 

t  Seetzen,  Correspondance  de  Zach,  XII.  551. 
%  Korte^s  Travels  in  Palestine,  in  German,  p.  458. 

*  Dandini'p  Travf1«  to  Mount  Lebanon,  (French  Translation)  p.  76— W. 
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is  the  animal  which  is  here  called  the  tiger.*  These  retreatSf    book 
secimd  from  warlike  inyasioiiy  bat  unfortunately  accesai-  xxmi. 
hie  to  the  intrigues  of  Turkish  pashas,  are  inhabited  by 
two  racesy  diflfering  in  religion  and  in  manners^  but  Mmilar 
in  thw  love  of  independence,  the  Maroniies  and  the  DmseB. 

The  oiMintry  of  the  former  is  called  ELesraouan^  the  Cas*^*!'^^^" 
travan  of  the  historians  of  the  crusades.  It  reaches  from  Muonius. 
the  river  Kebirto  the  Kelb.  The  Maronites,  amounting 
to  ISOyOOO,  dwell  in  villages  and  hamlets.  The  convent 
Kanobin,  the  residence  of  their  patriarch,  may  be  consider- 
ed as  their  capitaL  They  export  their  own  com,  their 
wine,  and  their  cotton,  by  Tripoli  and  Djebil.  Distin- 
gaished  into  two  classes,  the  common  people  and  the  sheiks 
or  upper  ranks,  they  all  cultivate  the  ground  with  their  own 
hands  ;  all  live  economically  in  the  bosoms  of  their  virtoeos 
iSuiiliefly  under  a  rustic  rooi^  where  the  Christian  traveller 
Qniformly  meets  with  a  hospitable  reception. 

The  ringing  oi  bells,  and  the  display  of  processions,  pro-  chriitiaa 
daim  the  liberty  enjoyed  in  this  district  by  the  Christian  ^""^^p* 
worship.  There  are  £00  convents,  in  which  the  discipline 
of  St.  Anthony  is  rigidly  observed.  There  are  numbers 
of  indiriduals  who  lead  the  lives  of  hermits  in  the  caverns 
of  the  mountains.t  ^^  Maronites,  though  connected 
with  the  Roman  Church,  having  renounced  the  heresy  of 
Haro  tlieir  founder,  maintain  the  old  institution  of  mar* 
riage  among  their  priesthood.  The  fervour  of  devotion 
which  pervades  tiiis  people  recalls  to  us  the  ideas  of  the 
primitive  church.  An  imposing  superstition  has  consecrate 
ed  a  cedar  forest,  which  is  said  to  have  famished  the  tim* 
ber  of  Solomon's  temple.  Only  twenty  large  cedars  re<* 
main,  and  this  old  vegetable  race  verges  fast  to  its  extinc^ 
tion.^    Every  year,  on  transfiguration  day,  the  Greeks, 

^  Schuhe,  dans  Paulus,  Collect,  des  Voyages,  VII.  202. 

t  Dandini's  Travels  to  Mount  LebanoD,  passim. 

t  Bellonius,  in  1550,  makes  them  twenty-eight.  Rauwolf  in  1575,  twenty* 
four.  Therenot  and  others  in  1660,  make  them  twenty- three.  Maundrell 
ia  1696,  sixteen.  Pere  Queux  irt  1721,  twelve.  Schultz  in  1755,  makes  them 
»wenty. 
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vooit    tbe  ArmenianSf  and  the  Maronites,  celebrate  a  mass  on  ai 
zxTiii.  ijtat*  of  rough  stones  raised  at  the  roots  of  these  venerabh 

trees.* 
Country  of  The  DrusoSy  also  120,000  in  number,  live  to  the  soutl] 
ruM0.  ^f  ^^  Maronites*  Their  country  has  several  subdivisions, 
diflforing  from  one  another  in  their  soil  and  productions* 
Matn6»  on  the  north,  has  rich  iron  mines  in  the  midst  of  its 
rocks.  Garb,  next  in  order,  has  fine  forests  of  firs.  Sabelj 
or  the  flat  country  adjoining  the  sea,  produces  mulberries 
and  vines.  Choui^  in  the  centre,  is  distinguished  by  silks 
of  inferior  quality.  Tefa,  or  the  apple  district,  is  on  the 
south.  Chagif  excels  in  tobacco.  The  highest  and  cold- 
est region  is  called  Djoord ;  to  this  the  shepherds  retire 
with  their  flocks  in  summer.f  The  Emir,  or  pHnce  of 
the  Druses,  resides  in  a  town  called  Deir*el-kamar  in  the 
Religion  of  subdivision  of  Chouf.  It  is  by  religious  peculiarities  that 
nisei.  ^^.^  people  is  separated  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  Sy- 
ria. Long  unknown  to  Europeans,  kept  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  Okals  or  teachers,  their  system  is  now 
known  by  the  publication  of  some  doctrinal  books  in  the 
Arabic  language,  the  style  of  which  is  remarkably  ob- 
scure.^ The  Druses  believe  in  one  God,  who  for  the  last 
time  showed  himself  in  human  form  in  the  person  of  Ha- 
kem,  Calif  of  Egypt,  in  lOSO.  Persuaded  that  all  other 
systems  of  belief  will  finally  be  united  in  that  which  the} 
profess,  they  regard  them  all  with  equal  indiflerence,  al- 
though the  Christians  have  considered  them  as  entertain- 
ing a  marked  contempt  for  the  Mahometan  religion.  This 
system  of  deism  has  some  traces  of  doctrines  of  a  more  re- 
mote antiquity,  such  as  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and 
the  worship  of  a  calf,$  whence  it  has  been  judiciously  con- 

*  Korte,  p.  421.  Danclini,  p.  75. 
t  Volney's  Travels,  11.  173. 

J  Alder,  Museum  Kuficum  Borgianum,  (Romc^  1782.  Eichhorn's  Ke- 
ipertory,  XII.  art.  4.  Adler,  ibid.  XV.  8.  Brims  Dissertation,  XVII.  -• 
Paul.  Mcmorab,  1.  8,  9,     Veniure,  ia  tlic  Annales  des  Voyages,  IV.  325.  s'fq. 

*  Mariti  Istoria  dr  r.irardino.     JViebuhi^  Travels'. 
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jectared  that  the   Druses,   as  a   political    body,   existed    book 
prior  to  the  tiaie  of  the  Caliph   Hakem  and  his  prophet  u^iu« 

Hamzah.    This  conjecture  assumes  a  character  of  great 

ivobabilitj,  when  we  compare  the  passages  in  which  the 
Hebrews  OKention  a  nation  of  Ilurs,*  those  in  which  origin  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  celebrate  the  invincible  bravery  ^^'^ '^'"••*' 
of  the  liursBi,  who  were  the  masters  of  Libanus  from  Be- 
ryte  to  Damascus,!  and  the  testimony  of  a  modern  travel- 
kfi  according  to  whom,  the  real  name  of  the  Druses  was 
Iknsif  or  Tunu^  Hence  we  are  induced  to  think,  that 
the  ancient  Itursei  have  always  maintained  a  sort  of  poli- 
tical independence  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutions  of  Syria, 
and  that  the  doctrines  of  Hakem  only  gave  fi*esh  energy  to 
a  society  already  existing.  Whatever  credit  this  hypothe-  Manners, 
sis  may  receive,  the  Druses,  though  a  small  body,  was  the*»^8®- 
only  race  in  the  Turkish  empire  that  gave  a  good  spieci- 
mea  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  Republicans  in  aus- 
terity of  manners,  always  either  dreaded  as  rebels,  or  res- 
pected as  free  vassals  by  the  neighbouring  pashas,  they 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  prince.  Seve- 
ral families  enjoy  peculiar  honours,  but  a  noble  simplicity 
gives  them  a  unity  of  character  in  the  social  state.  In- 
riacible  in  the  mountains,  they  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
iightiiig  in  the  plain.  Their  fidelity  is  equal  to  their  cou- 
rage; they  never  prove  treacherous  to  the  unfortunate  who 
throws  himself  on  their  protection ;  but  they  fail  not  to 
nrenge  blood  by,  blood ;  and  the  satellites  of  their  emirs, 
ha?e,  like  those  of  the  assassins  of  old,  been  known  to  in- 
tict  death  on  the  enemies  of  their  masters  in  the  midst  of 
popolous  cities.^    Jealousy  respecting  females  is  carried 

•  Partlip.  I.  cap.  1.  v.  3.  cap,  5.  v.  19.    Josephus  XIII.  19. 

t  PUn.  v.  23,  Slrabo,  XVI,  p.  1093,-1096.    Cic.  Philip,  II,    8-44,  Dion, 
Cut  XXXIX.  5-59.    Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  V.  10. 
t  Nicbuhr. 

*  Venture,  Ann.  dee  Voyages,  IV.  345. 
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BMK  tnioiig  them  to  an  extreme.  An  intiolable  veil  aciem 
MXfitL.  fnMn  all  ^^ofane  curiosity  the  attractioiis  of  tbeir  wonun, 
— """^  who  are  said  to  be  very  handsome,  and  actuated  by  the  lofty 
flttitimeats  of  the  dames  of  Lacedemon.  The  ImuImiiA 
cannot  listen  without  uneasiness  to  any  enooaunmn  passed 
npon  his  wife^  and  any  animated  eulc^  from  the  mouth 
of  a  stranger  exposes  the  Drusean  lady  to  flie  dmiger  of 
death  itself.*  Agriculture  and  politics  form  the  subject 
of  conyersation  of  the  Druses;  collected  round  the  doors d 
their  cottages,  the  children  themselves  listen  in  aiknoe  to 
flie  rustic  assembly^  and,  untaught  to  read,  devote  them- 
sdves  with  enthusiasm  to  warlike  exercises. 
IfotuaUs.  The  Motualis,  first  mentioned  by  Arvieux,!  occupy  the 
great  valley  which  divides  the  two  principal  chains  of  Li- 
banuSf  the  easternmost  of  which  is  called  by  some  of  tho 
moderns  Anti-Libanus.  These  are  ancient  Syrians  who 
have  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  Mahometan  Shi-ittt. 
The  respect  which  they  manifest  for  the  Calif  Ali  almost 
amounts  to  religious  worship.  Governed,  like  the  Drosesy 
their  habitual  rivals,  by  sheiks  and  emirs,  they  ronder 
themselves  formidable  to  the  Turks.  Their  cavalry  was 
once  considered  as  invincible;  but  Ihey  have  been  smgs- 
larly  weakened  by  intestine  discord.  In  their  country 
Balbec  is  situated,  a  town  containing  5000  sook^  and  which 
is,  as  it  were,  buried  among  the  ruins^  of  the  ancient  He- 
IRuioB  of  liopolis.  The  porch  of  the  temple  of  the  sun,  though 
e  jopo  IB.  ^iiggg^j^  jjy  ^^Q  Turkish  towers,  is  a  structure  of  exqai- 
site  beauty.  The  stone  of  which  the  temple  is  built  was 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  quarry,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  there  is  a  single  stone  still  lying,  sixty-nx  feet 
in  length,  fourteen  in  breadth,  and  fourteen  feet  six  inches 
in  thickness.  Blocks  of  this  size  show  the  grandeur  of 
tlie  architecture  of  the  edifices  for  which  they  were  em- 
ployed. 

*  Nicbuhr  and  Arvieux. 

i   Though  Volncy  says  otherwise,  II.  7f>. 
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On  the  eastern  base  of  Libanns  is  the  fertOe  plain  watered    book 
hj  nameroas  streams,  where  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus  ^^^m* 
standfly  the  Deme6hk,or  Sham-el-Demesby  of  the  orientalists, ";     ~" 
lliis  city  was  once  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  sabres,  mascus.  ^* 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  of  thin  laminae  of  steel  and 
iron  welded  together  so  as  to  unite  great  flexibility  ^Ith  a 
keen  edge.    The  art  of  making  them  is  lost,  since  Tamer- 
lane carried  off  the  artisans  to  Persia.    Sabres  are  still  made 
here,  hut  of  inferior  quality.    It  has  a  manufacture  of  ex- 
ceUent  soap,  and  of  stuffs  made  of  a  mixture  of  cotton  and 
sQk.     The  cabinet-work  of  fine  wood,  adorned  with  ivory 
and  mother  of  pearl,  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  £u- 
R^eans.*    This  city  is  enlivened  by  the  bustle  of  conw 
merce,  and  the  passage  of  the  caravans  to  Mecca.    The 
great  street  which  crosses  it  presents  two  rows  of  shops,  in 
which  the  riches  of  India  glitter  along  with  those  of  Eu« 
rope.t    Its  population  may  amount  to  100,000.    The  pri- 
vate houses  of  Damascus,  simple  in  external  appearance, 
eihlUt  in  the  interior  all  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  a  Luxury  of 
refined  luxury  $  the  floors  are  of  marble;  alabaster  a^d^f^^^^* 
gildings  are  displayed  on  every  side.    In  every  great  house 
there  are  several  fountuns  playing  in  magnificent  basins.^ 
The  smallest  house  has  three  water  pipes,  one  for  the 
kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a  third  for  washing. 
The  same  magnificence  is  displayed  in  the  mosques,  the 
diurches,  and  the  cofiee-houses.    The  Chan-Verdy,  or  Cof- 
fee-house of  Roses,  is  considered  as  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  the  Levant.     The  environs  of  the  city,  watered  by  Environs. 
the  Barrady  and  other  small  streams,  present  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  a  pleasing  verdure,  and  contain  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  gardens  and  villas.    The  valley  of  Damas- 
cus or  Ghitha  is,  according  to  Abulfeda,^  the  first  of  the 
four  terrestrial  paradises.^    But  beautiful  places  are  often 

•  Schulzc,  Voyage,  in  Paulus's  Collection,  VII.  174. 

t  liottveaux  M^moires  des  Missions  de  la  Compagnie  de  J^sus,  VI.  127,  &€. 
X  Mftondreirs  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem,  p.  125.  sixth  edition. 
Schulie,  in  the  Collection  of  Paulus,  Vll.  127,  &c. 
i  Abulfeda,  tab.  Syria;,  p.  100. 
VOL.  II.  10 
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BOOK    inhabited  by  unworthy  people.    The  citizens  of  Damucus 
^^^'^''  are  accused  of  fanaticism  by  the  Christians,  and  of  perfi- 
Character  ^'^"^^^^  "^7  ^®  Mussolmans.     The  Arabs  hare  three 
of  theinha-  proverbial  characters  for  the  three  great  cities  on  the  ccm- 
bitants.      g^^  Qf  ^ji^bis^  expressed  in  a  kind  of  rhyme ;  and  signi- 
fying, the  Damascans  are  false  and  traitorous,  the  Al^ 
pans  foppish  idiots,  and  the  people  of  Cairo  a  set  of  vin- 
dictive  wretches.*    But  a  recent  traveller,  Seetzen,  contra- 
diets  this  unfavourable  account  of  the  Damascans.    The 
pashalic  of  Damascus  is  in  a  much  more  flourishing  condi- 
tion than  those  of  Aleppo  and  of  Acre.    Tusuph  Pasha 
lately  governed  it  with  a  paternal  sway,  but  was  dis- 
placed by  the  Porte  for  not  duly  remitting  the  revenue^ 
and  succeeded  by  another  who  also  holds  Acre,  and  who^ 
though  bred  under  the  brutal  Djezzar,  is  said  to  be  a  well 
disposed  man. 
Paiestiae       Ancient  Palestine,  and  the  small  provinces  which  have 
generally  belonged  to  it,  remain  to  be  considered.     To 
Coontries   the  soutii  of  *  Damascus  lie  tiie  countries  called  by  the 
JJI^^^'JJ^"  ancients  Auranitis  and  Gaulovitis,  by  the  modems  Hauran 
tin.  and  Tchaulan,  consisting  of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain, 

bounded  on  the  north  by  the  ancient  Hermon,  the  modem 
Djibel-el-Sheck ;  on  the  south-west  by  Djibel-Edj-lan ; 
on  the  east  by  Djibbel  Hauran.  In  all  these  countries 
there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  retains  its  water  in  sum- 
mer. The  most  of  the  villages  have  their  pond  or  res^- 
voir,  which  they  fill  from  one  of  the  ouadU  or  streamlets^ 
in  the  rainy  season.  Of  all  the  countries  of  Syria,  Hau- 
ran is  the  most  renowned  for  the  culture  of  wheat  No- 
thing can  exceed  in  grandeur  the  extensive  undulations  of 
their  fields  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the 
wind.  This  plain  contains  many  scattered  hummocks,  the 
sites  of  villages  either  inhabited  or  deserted.  All  these 
hummocks,  all  the  round  stones  found  in  the  fields,  all  the 
building  stones,  and  the  whole  mountain  of  Hauran,  con- 
sist of  basalt    The  houses  being  entirely  buUt  of  this 

*  «  Shami  shoumi,  Halepi  tshelebi,  Maseri  haramh"    Schultze,  in  PauluS) 
p.  170. 
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stone,  even  to  the  door-posts^  present  rather  a  sombre  ap-  book 
pearance.*     The  ancient  Bostra,   the  capital  of  Roman  xxviii* 
Arabia  in  the  third  century^  preserves  its  name,  but  is  now  " 
m  rains. 

The  district  of  Bothin,  the  ancient  Batanea,  contains  Botbin. 
Dotbing  except  calcareous    mountains,  where    there   are 
rast  caverns,  in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like 
the  ancient  Troglodytes.    Here  their  she-goats  come  spon- 
taneously to  be  milked ;  and  they  have  a  huge  log  of  wood 
In  serve  them  both  for  light  and  heat    Here  a  modern 
travdier.  Dr.  Seetzen,  in  1806,  discovered  the  magnificent  Ruios  of 
reins  of  Gerasa,  now  called  Djerash,  where  three  temples,  two  Gerwa. 
sQperb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  columns, 
still  stand,  among  other  monuments  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  finest  thing  that  he  saw,  was  a  long  street,  bordered  on 
each  side  with  a  row  of  Corinthian  columns  of  marble,  and 
teminating  in  a  semicircular  open  space,  surrounded  with  | 

siity  Ionic  columns.f    This  discovery  confirms  the  opinion  i 

of  Mannert  that  Gterasa  had  a  more   southerly   situation  ' 

than  that  assigned  to  it  by  d'Anvillc.    The  hill  of  Edge- 
loon,  the  ancient  Gilead,  bears  oaks  which  produce  gall-  I 
nnts.    The  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Es-salth,  the  ca-  EUBeika.  i 
pital  of  El-belka,  the   ancient  Persea,  are  subject  to  no 
master.     Their  country  presents   on    its  numerous  ter-                          j 
races  a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates.    Karak- 
Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to  that  of  the ' 
ancient  Moabites,   is  to  be  distinguished    from    another 
Karak  in  Arabia  Petrsea.    The  countries  now  described 
Sire  to  the  east  of  the  river  Jordan.  | 

This  river,  in  the  higher  part  of  its  course,  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  country  of  Tchaulan  and  the  fertile 
and  beautiful  Galilee,  which  is  identical  with  the  modem  Galilee, 
district  of  Saphet  The  town  of  this  name  is  said  to  be 
the  same  with  the'  ancient  Bethulia  which  was  besieged  by 
Holofimies ;  it  is  situated  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which 

I 

*  Seetzen,  iu  Annales  des  Voyages,  I.  p.  398,  first  edition. 
^  Seetzcfl,  Correepondance  de  M.  Zach,  XVIII.  425. 
10 
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BOOK  myrtle  groves  extend  on  all  sides.*  Tabaiyaf  an  insignift- 
xxviii.  jjnut  town»  occupies  the  situation  of  TiberiaSy  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  lake,  which  also  went  by  that  of  Genneea- 
reth  or  the  Sea  of  (Galilee.  Date  trees»  orange  trees»  and 
indigo  plants,  surround  this  picturesque  piece  of  water; 
but  no  fishing  boat  is  employed  here,  though  the  fish  are 
in  great  abundance*!  Nazareth,  where  Jesus  Christ  was 
brought  up,  is  a  middle  sized  town.  Six  miles  to  the  skmA 
Tabor.  of  Nazareth  stands  the  hill  of  Tabor,  forming  a  pyramid  of 
verdure;  olives  and  sycamores  crown  its  summit,  which 
also  contains  a  plain  covered  with  wild  wheat.  It  was  called 
Itabyrius  by  same  of  the  ancients.  From  the  top  of  this 
mountain,  which  a  venerable  tradition  assigns  as  the  scene 
of  the  transfiguration  of  Christy  we  look  down  on  the 
river  Jordan,  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  the  Meditenra- 
nean.^  Galilee  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  inhabited  by 
an  industrious  people  under  an  enlightened  government. 
Vine  stocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, forming  by  their  twining  branches  vast  arches  and 
extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.  A  cluster  of  grapes,  two  or 
three  feet  in  length,  will  give  an  abundant  supper  to  a 
whole  family.$  The  plains  of  Esdrelon,  and  all  the  other 
parts  ^of  it  which  afford  pasture,  are  occupied  by  Arab 
tribes,  around  whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  lambs 
gambol  to  the  sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  nigh-fall  calls 
them  home.||  Of  late  years  this  whole  neighbourhood  has 
groaned  and  bled  under  the  malignant  genius  of  Djezzar 
PashS.  The  fields  are  left  without  cultivation,  and  the 
towns  and  villages  are  reduced  to  beggary.  In  the  dis- 
tricts which  come  next  in  ordw.  Dr.  Clarke  remarks  a 
happy  change  of  aspect,  as  they  were  subject  to  the  more 
humane  sway  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus. 
Sanaria.  The  ancient  Samaria  comprehends  the  districts  of  Areta 
and  Nablous.  In  the  former,  to  the  north  of  the  oak 
forest,  formerly  called  Saronas,  we  find  the  remains  <rf  Ce- 

*  Schulce,  in  the  collection  of  Paulus,  VII.  60. 

t  Seetzen,  ibid.  349* 

t  Maundreirs  Journey,  p.  116.    Nau,  Delia  Valle,  &c.  iu. 

»  Schulze,  in  Pallas,  VII.  103.  ||  Id.  ibid.  p.  6. 
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l;  mnd  on  the  gulf  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  the  town  of   book 
Hiffi%  or  Caiffa»  where  tiiere  is  good  anchorage  for  ships,  xxyiii* 
On  tlM  sonth^west  of  this  gulf  a  chain  of  mountains  extends,  ~*— - 
tte  promontory  of  which,  in  particular,  is  known  by  the  name 
tf  Cannel,  a  name  famous  in  the  annals  of  our  religion.  Mount 
I1iere»  we  are  told,  the  prophet  Elijidi  proved  by  miracles  ^^^^^* 
tte  divinity  of  his  mission.    There  thousands  of  religious 
Christiaiis  once  lived  in  caves  of  the  rock :  the  mountain 
was  then  wholly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens.    At 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered  ruins 
amidst  forests  of  oaks  and  olives,  the  verdure  of  which  ia 
interrupted  by  the  whiteness  of  the  calcareous  rocks.*    The 
heights  of  Carmel  enjoy  a  pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere, 
while  ihe  interior  of  Gkililee  and  Samaria  is  often  obscured 

The  city  of  Nablous,  the  ancimt  Neapolis  of  the  age  of 
Herod,  but  better  known  by  the  primitive  name  ci  Sichem, 
oontaiBS,  in  houses  which  make  but  little  appearance,  a  con- 
adorable  population  for  so  desert  a  country.  The  Samari-  The  Sama 
tans  caUed  Semri  in  Arabia,  still  worship  the  Deity  on  the"^^""** 
verdant  heights  of  Oarizim.^  They  have  forgotten  their 
aacioBt  language,  which  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew.  Six 
■iks  farther  north,  the  ruins  of  Samaria  are  covered  witli 
ordiards.  The  country  produces  abundance  of  wheat,  silks, 
andolives.$ 

Judea,  properly  so  called,  comprehends  tiie  modem  dis- Ju^ea  pro- 
triet  of  Oaflsa,  or  the  ancient  country  of  the  Philistines,^'' 
diat  of  Khalil  or  Hebron,  and  that  of  El-kods,  or  Jerusalem. 
In  ^  first,  bemdes  Gaza,  the  chief  town,  we  remark  the 
cdebrated  port  of  Jafia,||  cwresponding  to  the  Joppa  of  an* 
tiqnty.    Portifled  and  dismantied  in  frequent  alternation, 
this  town  is  variously  described  in  books  of  travels.    It  is 
here  that  the  pUgrims  land  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem.    If 
Jadea  were  well  cultivated^  the  exports  of  cotton  from  Jafia 
ndght  be  considerable. 

•  PhiL  a  Sancta  Trin,  Itincr.  t  Schulze,  in  Paulut,  VII.  S5. 

X  Maundreirs  Jouniey,  p.  60.  i  Voloey,  11. 278. 

II  Pronounced  Taffa. 
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BOOK       The  soil,  consisting  of  a  sandy  earth,  rises  flrom  Jaffa  to- 

xxTiii.  ^ards  the  mountains  of  Judea,  forming  four  ascending  ter- 

p^^^  ^     races.*    The  sea-shore  is  lined  with  mastic  trees,  palms, 

UoDs.        and  prickly  pears.    Higher  up,  the  vines,  the  olives,  and 

the  sycamores  repay  the  labour  of  the  cultivator;  natural 

groves  arise,  consisting  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  an- 

drachnes  and  turpentine  trees.    The  ground  is  coveredjwith 

rosmaries,  cistuses,  and  hyacinths.    The  vegetation  of  these 

mountains  is  compared  by  Pierre  Belo  to  jthat  of  Ida  in 

Crete.f    Other  travellers  have  dined  under  the  shade  of  a 

lemon  tree  as  large  as  one  of  our  strong  oaks,  and  have  seen 

sycamores,  the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  tiurty 

persons  along  with  their  horses.:^ 

The  wine  of  St  John  near  Bethlehem  is  delicious.    The 
wild  olive  trees  near  Jericho  bear  olives  of  a  large  size^  and 
give  the  finest  oii.$    In  places  subjected  to  irrigationt  tiie 
same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May,  produces  poise 
in  autumn.    Several  of  the  fruit  trees  are  continually  bear- 
ing flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time  in  all  their  stages. 
The  mulberries,  planted  in  straight  rows  in  the  open  AMa, 
are  festooned  by  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.||    If  this  vegeta- 
tion seems  to  languish  or  become  extinct  during  the  eztreow 
heats ;  if  in  the  mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  somewhat  de- 
tached and  interrupted,  such  exceptions  to  the  general  luxu- 
riance are  not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  charac-* 
ter  of  all  hot  and  dry  climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  bar- 
barism in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  is 
immersed. 
u^iivT         ^^'^  ^^^  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the  walls  which 
"''*^'     they  built  to  support  the  soil  on  the  declivities;  the  re- 
mains of  cisterns,  in  which  they  collected  the  rain  water; 
and  traces  of  the  canals  by  which   these  waters  were 

*  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire  de  Jerusalem,  II.  123 — 135,  &c. 

t  Pierre  Bel,  Obscrv.  de  singularites,  p,  140.     HasselquisOs  Travels  in  Pa- 
lestine, p.  535,  550,  568,  &c.  (in  German.) 
X  Schultze,  in  Paulus,  VI.  278.  VII.  34. 

♦  Schultze*8  Travels,  or  the  Ways  of  the  Almighty,  II.  86,  135,  (In  Gennaii.) 
II  Korfe's  Trayels  in  Palestine,  p,  187,  (German)  Hasselq.  passim. 
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dirtribuied  over  their  fields.    These  labours  necessarily    book 
created  a  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sun,  where  ^^^^^^* 
a  little  water  was  the  only  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable 
world.    The  accounts  given  by  the  ancients  of  the  fertili- 
ty of  Judea,  collected  by  the  Abbe  Gu^iiee,  are  not  in  the 
IcHst   degree   falsified    by    the   present   state  of  things. 
•*  The  case,"  as  Belo  observes,  **  is  exactly  the  same  with 
tte  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  a  tract  from   which  a 
hmdred  individuals  draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly 
maintained  thousands."    Moses  might  justly  say  that  Ca- 
naan abounded  in  milk  and  honey.    The  flocks  of  the 
Arabs  still  find  in  it  succulent  pastures,  and  the  wild  bees 
horde  up  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  a  fragrant  honey,  which  is 
sometimes  seen  flowing  down  the  surface.    Nor  were  the  an- 
cients, and  particularly  the  Hebrew  writers,  averse,  where  Mountains. 
the  tmth  was  dictated,  to  notice  the  dryness  and  sterility 
of  particular  parts,  such  as  the  central  chain  of  the  hills  of 
Judea,  and  a  desert  which  extended  from  these  mountains 
eastward  to  the  Dead  Sea.    Here,  both  ancients  and  mo- 
dems tell  us  they  have  found  nothing  but  stones,  sand, 
ashes,  and  a  few  thorny  shrubs.    Belo  had  already  re- 
marked this  contrast  between  the  two  sides  of  the  chain  of 
Jodea. 

**  As  we  approach  the  centre  of  Judea,"  says  a  celebrat- 
ed writer,  **  the  sides  of  the  mountains  enlarge  and  assume 
an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  barren ;  by  little 
and  little  the  vegetation  languishes  and  dies ;  even  mosses 
disappear;  and  a  red  and  burning  hue  succeeds  to  the 
whiteness  of  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  an  arid  basin,  inclosed  on  all  sides  with  yellow  peb- 
ble-covered summits,  which  afford  a  single  opening  to  the 
east,  through  which  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
distant  hills  of  Arabia  present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In 
the  midst  of  this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we 
perceive  extensive  ruins,  scanty  cypresses,  bushes  of  the 
aloe  and  the  prickly  pear;  some  Arabian  huts,  resembling 
white-washed  sepulchres,  are  spread  over  this  heap  of  ruins. 
This  spot  is  Jerusalem.*''    This  touching  description  of 

•  Chateaubriand,  lea  Martyrs,  lir,  17.  vol.  Ilf.  p.  99,  3d  editieo. 
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BOOK    the  holy  cityf  as  it  existed  in  the  third  oentury^  has  appli- 
XXVIII.  ^  ^^  nearly  to  its  modern  condition.    Though  peopled 
^.^  ^^j^^  with  20  or  30,000  inhabitants,  according  to  the  varying 
rusaiem.     estimates  of  travellers,  this  city  is  described  by  many  who 
have  visited  it  as  presenting  to  our  view  nothing  but  ca- 
bins resembling  prisons  rather  than  houses.    Their  interior, 
however,  is  allowed  to  be  richer  than  the  external  aspect 
would  lead  us  to  believe.    Dr.  Clarke,  one  of  its  latest  visi- 
tants, says,  that  at  the  first  view  be  was  struck  with  its 
grandeur,  that  instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  as 
he  had  expected,  he  beheld  a  flourishing  and  stately  me- 
tropolis, domes,  towers,  palaces,  and  monasteries^  shin- 
ing in  the  sun's  rays  with  inconceivable  splendour.    Like 
many  other  ancient  places,  it,  no  doubt,  presents  two  as- 
pects, a  mixture  of  magnificence  and  paltriness.     On  the 
whole,  Jerusalem  appears  to  be  at  the  present  moment 
in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement    There  are  three 
convents  in  i1^  belonging  to  the  Latins,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Armenians,  resembling  strong  castles.     On  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  a  fine  exposure,  stands  the  Ma- 
hometan mosque,  adding  a  degree  of  external  splendour  to 
the  place;  but  the  Christians  are  not  allowed  to  approach, 
and  much  less  to  enter  it    The  church  of  the  holy  sepul- 
chre inclosed  within  its  magnificent  but  irregular  walls  the 
place  where  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  was  set  up^  and  the 
''^^ui^h'^    hole  in  which  his  body  was  deposited.    A  Turkish  guard 
draws  the  tax  imposed  on  the  pious  pilgrim,  on  visiting  the 
memorable  spot  where  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity 
confirmed  his  divine  morality  by  his  death. 
Historical      pew  cities  have  undergone  so  many  revolutions  as  Je- 
of  the  city,  rosalem.    Once  the  metropolis  of  the  powerful  kingdom 
of  David  and  of  Solomon,  it  had  its  temples  built  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  ornamented  with  the  gold  of  Ophin 
After  being  laid  waste  by  the  Babylonian  army,  it  was  re- 
built in  more  than  its  original  beauty  under  the  Macca- 
bees and  the  Herods.    The  Grecian  architecture  was  now 
introduced,  as  is  shown  by  the  royal  tombs  on  the  north 
of  the  city.*    It  then  contained  some  hundred  thousands 

*  Chateaubriand,  Itincrairc  If.  351—362. 
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of  iakaUtants;  but  in  the  year  70  of  the  Christiaii  era^  it 

vas  yiflited  by  the  signal  vengeance  of  sheaToiy  being  raz-  xxriix. 

edto  tiie  foandatlon  by  the  Roman  Titos.    Adrian  bnilt  " 

in  its  stead  the  city  of  JElia  CapitoUna;  but  in  the  time 

of  CoBstantine,  the  name  of  Jerusalem  was  restovei^  anA 

has  ever  since  been  retained.    Helen^  this  emperor^  moo 

ther,  adorned  the  holy  city  with  several  monuments.    In 

the  seventh  century  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Per^ 

nans  and  Arabians.    The  latter  called  it  £l-Kods,  ^the 

holy/^  and  sometimes  El-Sheriff  <<the  noble.''    In  1098^ 

the  chevali^^  of  Christian  Europe  came  to  deliver  it  from 

the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.    The  throne  of  the  GoAf 

freys  and  of  Baldwin  imparted  to  it  a  momentary  lustre^ 

which  was  soon  eftced  by  intestine  discord.    In   11879 

Saladin  replaced  the  crescent  on  the  hills  of  Zion.    Since 

that  period,  conquered  at  different  times  by  the  sultans  of 

Damascus,  of  Bagdat,  and  of  Egypt,  it  finally  changed 

its  masters,  for  the  seventeenth  time,  by  submitting  in  1517 

to  the  Turkish  arms. 

Beflilehem,  where  Jesus  Christ  was  bom,  is  a  large  vil*  Bethlehem. 
h^e,  inhabited  by  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  who  are  ac-r 
tnated  by  an  equal  spirit  of  dislike  to  the  existing  go* 
venunent  The  reputed  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is 
occupied  by  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pions 
offerings  of  the  whole  of  Europe.  It  is  not  our  intention 
to  enter  on  a  minute  critical  discussion  of  those  old  tradi* 
tions  by  which  the  particular  places  rendered  sacred  by 
file  Saviour's  presence  are  marked  out  They  present 
much  vagueness,  mingled  with  the  truth.  No  credit  cer- 
tainly is  due  to  the  story  in  which  tiie  cily  of  Hebron^ 
called  in  Arabic  Khalil,  claims  the  possession  of  the  tomb 
of  Abraham,  and  attracts  on  this  account  the  veneration 
both  of  Christians  and  Mahometans.  Hebron,  situated  to  Hebron, 
flie  south  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  country  less  arid,  contains 
from  1000  to  1200  inhabitants,  has  some  pretty  manufitc* 
tares  of  glass,  and  exports  a  great  quantity  of  dibs6,  a  sort 
of  sugar  obtained  from  the  grape.*  To  the  north-east  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  large  and  fertile  valley  called  EUOor^ 

•  Shaw'e  Travelg. 
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vfaicb  ig  watered  by  fhe  Jordan,  we  find  the  viUage  of 
xxnii.  Riiiiia^  the  ancient  Jericho,  called  by  Moses  the  cify  of 
Jericho      P*'*'***    "I^i^  i^  A  name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled;  but 
the  groves  of  opobalsamum,  or  the  balm  of  Mecca,  have 
disappeared ;  and  the  environs  of  this  city  are  no  longer 
adorned  with  the  flowers  of  the  anastatica  hierochunticOf  to 
which  an  error,  founded  in  superstition,  has  given  fhe  ap- 
pellation of  Jericho  roses. 
To  the  east  of  Judea,  two  rude  and  arid  chains  of  hills 
mlkki^^  encompass,  with  their  dark  steeps,  a  long  basin,  formed  in 
Aqihai-     a  clay  soil,  mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock  salt    The  wa- 
^^'        ters  contained  in  this  hollow  is  impregnated  with  a  mixture  of 
diflerent  saline  matters,  having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  for 
their  base,  partially  neutralized  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acid.    The  salt  which  they  yield  by  evaporation  is  about  one 
fourth  of  their  weight*    The  asphalta,  or  bitumen  of  Ja- 
dea,  rises  from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom,  floats  on  flie 
surface  of  the  lake,  and  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  use.    Formerly  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  practice  ot  going  out  in  boats  or  rafts  to  collect  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  lake.    None  of  our  travellers  have 
thought  of  sailing  on  this  lake,  which  would  undoubtedly 
contribute  to  render  their  acquaintance  with  its  phenome- 
na more  complete.    We  are  told  by  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  have  visited  it,  that  neither  fish  nor  shells  are  to 
be  found  in  it,  that  an  unwholsome  vapour  is  sometimes 
emitted  by  it,  and  that  its  shores,  frightfully  barren,  are 
never  cheered  by  the  note  of  any  bird.    The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  not  sensible  of  any  noxious  quality  in  its  va- 
pours; and  the  accounts  of  birds  falling  down  dead  in  at* 
PbyBtcai    tempting  to  fly  over  it  are  entirely  fabulous.    We  are 
UwT      taught  to  believe  that  the  site  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  once 
a  fertile  valley,  partly  resting  on  a  mass  of  subterranean 
water,  and  partly  composed  of  a  stratum  of  bitumen ;  that 
a  fire  firom  heaven  kindled  these  combustible  materials,  the 
fertile  soil  sunk  into  the  abyss  beneath,  and  that  Sodom 
and  Oomorrha,  and  other  cities  of  the  plain,  probably  built 
of  bituminous  stones,  were  consumed  in   the  tremendous 
conflagration.     In  this  manner    the    amateurs   of    phy- 

•  Gordon  in  the  Bibliotheque  Britannique. 
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aical  geography  coBtriye  a  scientific  explanation  of  tiiofle    bo« 
awfiii  changes  of  which,  according  to  the  ScriptoreSt  this  ^*^"^ 
place  WW  once  the  scene.*  — — — 

TABLES 

OF  THB 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  SYRIA  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Tab.  I« — Under  the  Romans  in 

the  first  thru  centimes. 

Greater  DivisioDs. 

Subordinate  Divisions. 

Chief  Towns. 

Xomagene.  •    .    . 

, 

Samosata. 

Cyrrbestica.     .    . 

• 

CyrrbuB.  Bersa,  (Alep- 
po,) Hierapolis. 

Pieria.    .... 

■ 

Alexandria. 

§rri»  Soperior. 
(Upper  Sjria.)   ^ 

SelenciB      .    .    . 
Antiochene      .    . 
Casiotie  .... 

• 

Seleucia. 
Antiocbia. 
Laodicea,  ad  mare. 
Apamia.  Emesa. 

%>aioivi>AB    •       •       •       • 

Apameoe    .    •    . 

, 

Cbalcidice  .    .    . 

• 

Cbalcis. 

Cbalybonitisf  .    . 

. 

Cbaiybon.  Tbapiacni. 

Palmyrene  •    •    . 

- 

Palmyra. 

Cala-Syria.     . 
Pbeniee.     .    .  i 

None      .... 

Damascas.  Heliapolli. 
Aradns.  Tripolis.  Bery- 

.None      •    •    •    . 

• 

(PheDicia.)       < 

tus.  Sldon.Tyra8.Pto- 
lemai'8. 

Galilan  Superior  . 

• 

Csesarea  Pbilippl,  r.  Pa- 
oeas. 

Inferior  .    • 

, 

Tiberias.  Nazaretb. 

Samaria      .    .    . 

• 

Samaria.  Neapolis.  (▼. 
SicbemJCsMarea. 

Jadiea. 

Judsa  Propria  . 

, 

Hieroflolyma.    (Jerusa- 
lem.) Jericbo.  Joppa. 

PenUpoli8,8.PaIaet* 

Patestina.  .    . 

tina  Propria  . 
Iduma»   •    .    • 
Peraea. 

Gasa.  Asdod,  ▼ .  Asotus. 
Hebron. 

Tracbonitis  .    • 

Gaalonitis    .    . 

(Tbe  present  Tsbanlftn.) 

Batanaea       .    . 

(Tbe  present  Botbin.) 

Aoraoitis     .    . 

Bostra. 

Ituraca     •    •    . 

Decapolis     .    . 

Gerasa.  Oadara. 

Persea  propria  • 

Pella.  Amatbus. 

Ammonitis  .    • 

Pbiladelpbia. 

Moabitis.    .    . 

*  Annates  des  Voyages,  XIII.  M^moire  sur  la  mer  Morte,  d'apres  Buscbing.  ■ 
t  Some  of  the  learned  consider  Chalybonitis  as  a  small  subdirision  of  Cyr- 
rhestica.    Cbaiybon,  according  to  such,  is  |he  present  Aleppo  or  Chalep,  called 
2}9»  Beraa ;  but  Ptolemy  makes  Ber»a  distinct  from  Chalybon. 
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Tia.  IL-nDtvMtM  of  Pauline  (vr  OmamJ  among  tke 
^xnxu  TwthfTriba,eomfanHotho$e(^HuMmaiiu. 


Ancient  CanaanitUh 
Division. 


SidonianB    •  •  • 

Unknown     •  •  • 

Pheresitei  .  •  • 

Tliemne  •  .  • 

HiriteB     ".  .  • 

Tbesame    •  •  . 

Jebasitet    .  •  • 


Hethites,    Amo- 
ritM     •    •    •    • 

Pbiliitines  .    •    . 
(PeoUpolis*     Pa- 
lantina  propria.) 

Moabitei    •    •    • 


AmmoDites,  Gilead. 


Kingdom     of     Ba- 
sban     .... 


Israelitiih  Divirion. 


Roman  Divioon. 


Tribe  of  Aiher     •    •    . 
(In  Libanas.) 

CNaphtbali }^  Upper  GaUlee. 

<     (North-watt  of  the  Jake  of 
{        Oenneiareth.) 

JZebulon 

t     (West  of  that  lake.) 


h  Lower  Galilee. 


(Valley  of  Esdreion. 
T^bor.) 


Mount  I 


1 


C  Hal^tribeofManatseh  .    • 

<  (Dora  and  Caetarea,)  min- 
l        gled  with  the  following. 

C  Ephraim 

<  (Sichem*  Samaria,  district 
i        ofSaronas.) 

Beoiamin     • 

(Between  Ephraim  and 
Jndah.  Jericho.  Jenu»- 
lem.) 

\Jada 

(     (Hebron.  Jndea  proper.) 

(Simeon 

J     (South-west  of  Jnda.) 

)Dan • 

f     (Joppa,  &c.) 

C  Reuben 

<  (Perea  proper*  southern 
i        Hesbon.) 

(Gad 

1  (Northern  Perea,  part  of 
\  DecapoUs  and  of  Ammo- 
(        nitis.) 

S  Half-tribe  of  Manaiseh  •    . 
{     (Ganlenitis,  Batanea.) 


Samaruu 


JndsBa* 


Perca. 


JV*.  B,  The  Canaanites  and  Israelites  baring  long  led  the  lives  of  shepliertUy 
their  limits  are  not  quite  distinct.  Michaelis  could  not  complete  the  researches 
which  Reland  and  d'Anrille  began,  nor  can  any  one* 

The  tribes  of  Simeon  and  Dan  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  occupied  their 
whole  territory.  The  Philistines  lived  in  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  The 
tribe  of  Asher  was  expelled  from  the  sea-coast  by  the  Tyrians :  Reuben,  Gad, 
and  the  eastern  half  of  Manasseh,  appear  never  to  have  subjugated  all  the  Am- 
monites and  Moabitcs. 
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TiB£B  UL^DMswn  of  the  Dweese  of  the  EasU  C^ta- 
UUhed  hf  CoMtanHne  and  hi$  sncMsars,  partk/  cUo  by 
Trajan.} 


XXTZII. 


Chief  Towns. 

Corresponding 
Divisions. 

Arabia^     •    •    •    . 

Boftra 

Batanea.    Aaranitii. 

FifaMUiiapriiiiaA    . 

Cffisarea  (ad  mare)  • 
^Jerusalem. 

Samaria.     Judaea  pro- 
pria.   Pentapolia  oc 
the  country  of  the 
Philiatinea. 

Pktetiiia  SMUida    • 

P^dMtiDa  teitia,  or  la- 
lutaiTf     •    •    •    • 

Sejrtliopolto    .    .    . 
(Betbaao.) 

Petraea.    .... 

Galilaea.     Gaulonitia. 
Deeapolia. 

Idnmaea.     Arabia   Po- 

traea. 

nueoicia  prima  .    . 
Phamida  Libanica   . 

Ptolemain  .... 

♦Tyms. 
Heliopolis?    .    .    . 

^Damascus. 

The  Sea  coast. 
Coelesyria. 

S^ria     •    •    •    •    • 
Sfria  EaphntMta    . 
Sjrrit  sahitarii     .    . 

Antiochia   .... 

*Apam^ 
Samosata   .    •    •    . 

*HlerapoUi. 
Palmyra    .... 

Seieocia.    Pieria.  Caa- 
aiotia  Apam^ne,  te. 

Comagdne.    Cyrrhea- 
tica.    Chalcidiee. 

Palmyrene.     Chalybo^ 
nitia. 

''K*cs;r*i:::st}s~A..aMi»«r. 

g  Thtt  coini  fannd  by  Mr.  Seetzen  at  Gerara  and  other  jplacefl  belong  to  the 
reign  of  the  Antonines.  It  is  probable  that  the  division  under  the  name  of  Ara- 
bii  is  as  old  ae  Trajan  or  the  Antonines. 

h  Finding  Cesarea  preferred  to  Jerusalem  as  the  capital,  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve that  these  divisions  of  Palestine  are  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Adrian,  if  not 
of  Titus. 
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B06«: 
XXTIII. 


Tab£B  Vr^^DMrions  of  the  Kingdam  of  Jerusaiem  in 
the  Twdfth  Centuryp  according  to  the  Mbi  GiUfUe.    * 

Feodal  DiYiBioirs. 


L  Royal  Domaiiif     •    • 

m 

ILFint  Great  BftTOtty  • 

in.  Second  Great  Barooy 
IT.  Third  Great  Barooj  . 

V.  Fourth  Great  Barooy 

VI.  County  of  Tripoli 


{ 


'  Jenualem. 

I  Nablooi. 

k  Acre. 

;  Tyre,  and  their  respectiTe  districts. 

Conntiy  of  Jaffii. 

■        of  Ascaloo. 
Lordship  of  Rama. 

of  Mirabel. 

ofTbeUn. 

Principality  of  Galilee. 

[Lordship  of  Sidon. 
— —  of  Cetarea. 
f of  Bethsan. 

.  Lordship  of  Krak  (Petra.) 

[ of  Hebron. 

of  Montreal. 

A  dependent  principality,  but  dis- 
tinct from  the  Kingdom  of  Je- 
rusalem. 


EcoiAsiASTicAX  DiTisioirs. 


I.  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 

II.  Archbishopric  of  Krak    . 
lU.  Ditto  of  CsBsarea  .    .    . 

IV.DittoofNasareth      .    . 


V.  Ditto  of  Tyre 


C  Bishoprics  of  Bethlehem. 
}  -  of  Lydda. 

^  ...^—  of  Hebron. 


-  of  Mount  Sinai. 

•  of  Sebaste.  (Samaria.) 

-of  Tiberius. 


I  Priory  of  Mount  Tabor. 

'  Bishoprics  of  Beryta. 

I of  Sydon. 

I ,  of  Paneas. 

' of  Ptolemais. 
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Tabus  Y^f^Presmt  leading  divisions  of  Si/ria.  xxviii. 


(Aleppo.  Aintab.  Bir 
Pteh&llc  of  Aleppo.  2     mambije.    Antakia. 
(     Skanderon     .    .    . 


DlTisions. 


Towns. 


Correspondlog  Dmsiom 
of  Antiquity, 


PtehftlieoriVipoli. 


FuhUie    of   Saide. 
(or  of  Acre.) 


JTarabolos,    (Tripoli,) 
{     LaUkia.  I>|eball. 

Salde.  Acre.  Dair-el- 
Kamar.  (in  the 
couotiy  of  the  Dru- 
ses.) Saphet .    .    . 


s 


C  Pamieb.      (Apamea,) 
PSMhilic  of  Damas-l     Tadmor,  (Palmyra,) 

ns. J     Damascus*    Jerusa- 

f     lem.  Oasea    .    .    . 


C  Cemageoe.  Cyrrbei- 
1  tica.Cbalcidice.Se- 
j  leucia  Antiochdne. 
f  (in  Upper  Syria.) 
CCasiotiSy  (of  Upper 
}  Syria.)  The  north 
(     part  of  PhoBnicia. 

i  Phoenicia.  Ccdesyria 
<  in  the  limited  ao 
(     eeptation.  Galilee. 

''Apameme  and  Pftlmy 
rene,  (of  Upper  Sy- 
ria.) Eastern  Coele- 
syria.  Palestine* 
with  the  exception 
of  Galilee. 


Present  Bivisims  of  Ancient  PalesHne^  according  to 
Busching,  Volney,  and  others. 

I.  ElKods (Jerusalem.  Jerlcho,frc.  The  north- 

i     westofJodea. 

n.  Bl-Khalil Hebron,  and  the  south  of  Judea. 

ULGasa  or  Palestine The  sea  coast,  with  JaffihGaM,&c. 

^'^^ A  district  round  the  city  of  Lndd. 

Y.  Ifabloas 5  '^^  ^^^7  ^^  ^^^*  name,  with  the 

(     ancient  country  of  Samaria. 

VL  Areta  •    •    .    •  i  Mount  Carmel,  with  part  of  the 
}     plain  of  Esdrelon. 

y  C  Ancient  Galilee,  called  also  Be- 

▼11.  Safet.    • <     Iad-«|.Bu8hra,  or  the  conntiy 

(     of  the  Gospel. 

▼ilL  Belad  Shekyf  •    ...  ^  Ancient  Tracbonitis,  with  Belad- 

^    *    '    *    *    *  2      Hauran,  Auranitis,  &c 

a.  El-Gatir,  (eastern.)     .    .    .    .  j  Anclent^rwi.    One  district  is 
^  (     named  Es-Ssaltb. 

Y  „  .  (On  the  south  and  sonth-east  of 

X.  El-8harrat ^     the  Dead  Sea,  with  El-tjebal, 

the  ancient  Gibalene. 
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BOOK  XXIX. 

TURKEY   IN   ASIA 

PART  IV. 

•8  Oeneral  View  of  Hit  OtUman  Empire* 

BOOK  Hathtg  described  fhe  proviiices  of  Asiatic  Turkej  with 
XXIX*  tkat  care  which  is  jastlj  claimed  by  countries  which  odoc 
•^^^—  enjoyed  so  briUiant  a  celebrity^  and  which,  let  us  hope^  willy 
at  some  future  time,  be  again  subjected  to  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  civilization,  let  us  now  take  a  political  survey  of 
fhe  Turkish  empire,  which  also  extends  into  Europe  and 
into  Africa,  though  its  principal  possessions  are  in  Asia. 
Origin  of  The  darkness  in  which  the  history  of  the  Turkish  or 
The  ott(>  Tartar  nations  in  general  is  enveloped,  conceals  from  oar 
view  the  origin  of  that  tribe  which  has  acquired  such  ce- 
Mbrity  under  the  name  of  the  Othmans.*  We  have  al- 
ready seen  that  some  Turks,  governed  by  princes  of  the 
Mce  Seldjoukid,  were,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth 
centuries^  in  possession  of  a  powerful  state^  which,  under 
fhe  name  of  the  Sultanat  of  Konieh  and  of  Room,  com- 
prehended Asia  Minor,  with  Armenia  and  Georgia.  About 
the  year  1308  this  sultanat  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  Ottoman  power  appeared  in  its 
stead.  The  learned  Deguignes  thought  he  had  provedf 
tliat  the  Ottomans  were  a  Cumanian  tribe  which  was  dri- 
Ten  from  Chorassem  by  the  same  Mongols,  and  came  to 

*  Pronounced  in  Arabic  Othman, 

t  Histoire  dcs  Hun?,  &c.  torn.  IV.  p.  350. 
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«ttto  ia  <li6  BovfltooMi  of  TauriUy  under  the  protection  of   book 
tke  wkauB  of  Room,  about  tke  year  1231.     Whatever    ^^"^ 
may  haye  been  their  previous  Mstory,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  ' 
Uris  tribe,  naaied  Ottiman^  made  himself  independent  about 
the  year  ISOO;  and  his  successors,  adopting  the  title  of 
'^saUan,''     in  ocfaaiige  for   that  of  <<emir,''  contrived 
IB  the  come  of  a  century  to  extend  their  empire  from 
the  bankB  of  the  Euphrates  to    those  of    the   Danube. 
TinxXf  Servia,  Macedonia^  and  Thessalyf  were  now  subject 
to  their  power,  and   Constantinc^le  was  surrounded  by 
their  conquests;  when  Tamerlane^  in  149£,  having  defeat- Conquettt 
ed  the  siatan  Bajazet  the  first,  the  Ottoman  power  seemed  maos.^'^ 
to  totter.     Constantinople  began  to  breathe  from  the  pre»- 
nre  by  which  her  existence  had  been  threatened ;  but  Ma- 
homet the  first,  with  the  assistance  of  the  vizir  Ibrahim 
Khan,  roHMtabUshed  the  fortunes  of  the  Turks^    Thegimt 
Anerat  the  second,  maintained  a  desperate  contest  with 
Josnaes  Hunyad  and  Scanderberg,  antagonists  every  way 
^'^orfhy  of  him.    He  punished  the  perfidy  of  the  Christians 
hy  the  defeat  of  their  main  army  at  Yania.    Mahomet  the 
second,  in  1453,  entered  Constantinople  sword  ia  hand, 
«&d  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Constantino  and 
Jootinian.    From  Trebisond  to  Bosnia  every  thing  sub- 
nitM  without  a  contest  to  his  arms.    He  subdued  the 
^^ea;  his  fleets  made  descents  even  on  Italy.    Selim  I. 
^  ISir,  overthrowing  the  sultanat  of  the  Mamelopks,  sub- 
jugated Syria  and  Egypt    Rhodes  was  wrested  from  its 
▼aloitms    knights.     Hungary,    distracted    by    intestine 
hroils,  opened  in  15£0  a  passage  for  Soliman  II.  to  Yien- ^/7\ J'^^^l' 
tt:  bat  thfai  imperial  city  presented  an  effectual  barrier  to 
te  ftirther  progress  of  the  Crescent     Selim  II.  in  the 
Mm  thne,  wrested  fhun  the  Yenetians  the  isle  of  Cyprus 
llie  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  near  Lepanto,  in  1571,  was 
BotCritowed  by  any  important  consequences.    But  a  race 
of  weak  sultans,  and  a  series  of  revolutions  in  the  seraglio, 
i^w  sewed  in  tiie  empire  the  seeds  of  anarchy.    Under 
MahoHiet  II.  the  energy  of  the  nation  seemed  to  revive: 
the  island  of  Candia  was  conquered.    Yienna  sustained  a 

^01,  II.  11 
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BOOK  second  seige  in  IGSS,  which  was  raised  by  the  exertions  of 
"'^*  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  The  conqoest  of  Bagdat 
^  7^  marked  the  superiority  of  Ihe  Tarkish  to  the  Persian 
siege  of  vi- power.  Bat  no  Bolimans  nor  Amarats  now  sat  on  the 
^"°^'  throne  of  Constantinople.  A  centarjr  was  spent  in  fre- 
quent wars,  attended  by  no  decisive  results.  Asopb,  in 
the  north,  conquered  in  1642,  was  lost  and  reconquered. 
The  Morea,  lost  in  1699,  was  soon  after  subjected  to  the 
Turkish  power.  Austria,  which  in  1699  and  1718  had 
made  large  acquisitions  in  Servia  and  Wallachia,  lost  her 
advantages  in  the  disgraceful  treaty  of  1739,  by  which  the 
Russians  themselves  were  forced  to  surrender  the  conquests 
which  they  had  made  under  the  conduct  of  Munich.  Tet 
this  war  instructed  Europe  in  the  secret  of  the  weakness 
Fall  of  the]  of  the  Ottomans.  Russia  soon  ventured  to  contend  single- 
^w^r*"  banded  with  the  Turks,  and  beat  them  by  land  and  by 
sea.  Romanzoff  passed  the  Danube :  the  fleet  of  Orloff 
sailed  round  from  the  north  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
burned  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Tchesme.  The 
treaty  of  1774  restored  independence  to  the  Crimea  and 
Kuban,  delivered  up  to  the  Russians  the  most  important 
military  stations  in  those  countries,  and  thus  opened  to 
iheir  flag  the  Black  Sea  and  the  passage  of  the  Dardanel- 
les. The  Ottoman  Forte  attempted  to  evade  these  severe 
conditions.  In  consequence  of  this  reluctance,  she  saw 
Crimea  in  the  possession  of  the  Russians  in  1783 ;  and,  in 
five  years  after,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Russia  and 
Austria  together.  It  was  to  the  inexperience  of  Joseph  XL 
and  of  Prince  Fotemkin,  to  the  daring  eSbrts  of  Gosta- 
vus  III.  in  the  north,  and  to  the  interference  of  the  Prus- 
sian and  British  governments,  that  she  was  inddited  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  which  Otchakofi*  was  lost^  and 
which  threatened  the  instant  expulsion  of  the  Turks  from 
Europe.  Russia,  however,  afterwards  availed  herself  of 
the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  to  engage  the  Turiu 
in  an  alliance,  by  which  her  command  over  the  destinies  of 
that  empire  was  extended  to  every  corner.  A  weak  divan 
sacrificed  its  independence  for  the  recovery  of  Egypt    The 
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Bnasiaii  aqaadrons  passed  up  under  the  sacred  walls  of  the 
nraglie.  The  Russian  armies  established  themselves  in  xxix. 
the  Grecian  islands;  the  name  of  Russia  was  invoked  by  ' 
the  restless  spirits  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  eager  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The  French  under  Bonaparte^ 
pieasbg  theoiselves  wttii  the  prospect  of  universal  con-* 
qaetty  spared  the  Turkish  power  only  because  the  con- 
quest of  the  Russian  empire  was  a  more  brilliant  object 
for  their  armsy  and  the  materials  of  that  empire  were  more 
easily  amalgamated  with  those  already  in  the  hands  of  this 
altpowerfiil  invader,  and  more  easily  made  effective  for 
fiitore  conquests.  The  sudden  fall  of  French  preponder- 
ance having  imparted  a  renovated  energy  to  the  influence 
of  the  Russian  monarchy,  and  Austria  being  for  the  mo- 
ment in  mutual  league  with  Russia,  the  extinction  of  Turk-  Pretent 
ish  domination  now  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  facilil7)r.  p'<*^<^* 
Great  Britain  may  wish  to  interpose  her  power  to  check 
the  extension  of  an  empire  so  threatening  in  its  aspect  to- 
wards herself  as  Russia.  But  the  Russian  power  is  too 
close  on  Turkey,  and  has  in  other  respects  too  little  to 
dteadfrom  any  other  nation  to  allow  such  distant  consi- 
derations to  shackle  her  movements.  Or,  if  she  wishes  to 
avoid  a  contest  with  the  maritime  pi*owess  of  that  country, 
^  may  purchase  her  peace  by  a  division  of  the  spoil,  ai- 
lowing  to  the  British,  what  she  cannot  prevent,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Such  is  the  morality  dictated 
by  the  sword,  the  law  of  emperors  and  domineering  courts, 
the  execution  of  which  may  be  postponed  by  convenience 
or  a  sense  of  decency,  while  the  occurrence  of  future  pre- 
texts and  opportunities  is  wished  for  and  expected.  It  is 
Well  for  mankind  when  this  looseness  of  international  prin- 
ciple is  in  some  degree  expiated  by  the  establishment  of 
JQst  institutions,  and  the  protection  of  civil  liberty  in  the 
countries  subjected  to  these  mutually  tolerated  and  occa- 
sionally confederated  powers.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
^  period  when  a  plurality  of  them  have  shown  any  wil- 
lingness to  adjust  their  relative  interests  by  a  conjoint  re- 
11 
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UnqQishment  of  cOnqaests  which  they  haT6  long  heM, 
^^"^*    in  favour  of  home-bom  goyernmentBy  suited  to  the  ori- 
"     '       ginal  character  and  the  cherished  pride  of  ancient  na- 
tional communities*    But,  talcing  men  as  they  are»  and  con- 
sidering the  ready  intercourse  now  maintained  amoDg  the 
most  distant  parts  of  our  planet,  it  becomes  matter  of 
doubt  whether  extensive  governments  are  not  l>etter  suit- 
ed to  the  repose  of  the  world  than  a  frittering  down  of  the 
inliabited  earth  into  small  nations,  where  the  prejudices 
and  the  inclinations  of  one  ferocious  tribe  might  distorh 
the  transactions  of  all  who  come  in  contact  witii  them. 
The  ravages  attending  the  wars  of  great  nations  are#  while 
tiiey  last,  evils  of  proportional  magnitude.    Bdt  th^  are 
open;  they   attract  attention;  they  give  warning  to  the 
peacefhl  to  prepare  for  avoiding  tiie  scene,  or  to  choose 
the  part  which  their  inclination  or  principles  may  lead 
them  to  talLO  in  the  contest :  and,  when  these  are  termina^ 
ed,  they  leave  manliind  in  a  condition    to  prosecute  the 
business  of  life  without  tBe  perpetual  dread  of  lawless  at- 
tacks.   We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  an  era  in  which  the 
bubble  of  military  glory  has  lost  its  delusive  hues,  nor  is 
civilization  so  widely  extended  as  to  produce  one  delibe- 
rate understanding,  and  one  code  of  mutual  conduct  among 
the  whole  human  species.    It  is  when  local  prejudices  and 
confined  habits  are  prohibited  from  exercising  an  influence 
on  more  foreign  relations,  that  the  great  mass  of  manl^ind 
will  have  it  in  their  power  to  lay  a  hand  of  gentleness,  hot 
of  irresistible  weight  on  every  unjust  inclination,  and  tore- 
IM'ess  in  the  conduct  of  conspicuous  individuals  every  move- 
ment implying  a  tendency  to  a  vain  and  ungenerous  aggran- 
dizement   Were  this   happily  the  case,  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  intentional  crimes  would  limit  the  field  of  pre- 
texts  for  acts  of  unjust  aggression  under  the  guise  of 
a  redress  of  our  own  or  other's  grievances,  or  a  forcibk 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Frontiers       While  WO  Wait  for  the  effects  of  political  circumstan- 
°*a^*en"**'ces,we  perceive  in  every  quarter  of  the  Turicish  firontier 
pirc.         the  encroachments  of  adverse  fortune.    An  extremely  pre- 
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carious  authority  is  all  that  is  left  to  the  Forte  in  Africa. 
The  uncertain  boundaries  of  Syria  are  liable  to  the  con-  ^^^^ 
fltaut  insoltB  of  the  Arabs.  The  line  of  separation  from  — - 
the  Pwsian  empire  has  continued  unaltered  for  a  century, 
but  the  pasha  of  Bagdat  and  the  tribes  of  Koordistan  yield 
to  the  Orand  Sultan  a  very  dubious  homage.  It  is  not 
easy  to  say  where  the  Turks  have  a  barrier  on  the  side  of 
Rttssia.  The  latter  extend  to  the  banks  of  the  Phasis  in 
Aflia»  and  ta  those  of  the  Danube  in  Europe.  From  Aus- 
tria, the  mountains  of  Transylvania  and  part  of  the  course 
of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  form  a  sort  of  natural  fron- 
tier, rendered  ineffectual  by  Dalmatia  (which  spreads  over 
the  frontiers  of  Servia  and  Bosnia)  having  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Bonaparte  into  those  of  Austria,  and  the  Io- 
nian islands  having  passed»through  the  same  medium  into 
the  hands  of  Britain. 

A  government  of  a  mild  and  enlightened  character,  pos-  Ad^anta- 
sessed  of  these  extensive  countries,  might  form  one  of  the&^'^^^l^ 
finest  empires  in  the  world.  It  'Would  derive  great  com- 
mercial advantages  from  that  central  situation  which  Tur- 
key enjoys  in  the  old  continent,  giving  her  so  ready  access 
to  the  commodities  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  that  in- 
tercourse being  at  the  same  time  admirably  facilitated  by 
the  openings  which  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Red  Sea^ 
the  Persian  fikilph,  and  the  river  Euphrates  afford  to  the 
two  great  oceans  of  the  globe. 

The  Turks  never  reckon  up  their  population,  nor  keep 
statistical  records  of  the  component  parts  of  their  empire. 
They  do  not  know  whether  it  is  so  much  depopulated  as 
often  represent  it,  or  if  their  weakness  in  this  particular 
^^  been  exaggerated.  With  respect  to  extent  of  territo- 
ry, the  results  of  a  comparative  examination  of  modern  ac- 
<^nts  and  modem  maps  are  represented  in  the  following 
T»We;  , 
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BOOK 
XXIX. 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

\  Square  Miles. 

Moldavia  (with  Bessarabia)        .        -        -        -  26,639 

Wallachia 23,066 

Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Turkish  Dalmatia        -        -  31,366 

Bulgaria 27,174 

Romania  proper        -        -        -        -        -        -  26,716 

Macedonia        -------  21,142 

Albania  proper 16,645 

Epiras,  Thessaly,  UTadia          -        .        -        -  14,915 

Morea 7^27 

Candia  or  Crete 4,613 

Eubea  and  the  other  isles  of  Europe           -        -  3,806 


Total  Turkey  io  Europe  -  -      202,309 

TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 

Anatolia,  with  Caramania  and  Room,  as  far  as  the 

Euphrates  -        -        -        -  -  - 

Syria,  exclusive  of  the  Desert  .  -  - 

Armenia,  with  Turkish  Georgia,  &c. 

Diarbekir,  Mesopotamia,  &c.     .        •  -  - 


Total,  Turkey  in  Asia 
Do.    Do.    in  Europe 


Egypt 


200,196 
51,778 
64,002 

-  144,650 

-  460,626 

-  202,309 
^       152,261 


Total  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (ezclusive  of  the 

fiarbary  States) 816,196 

P«paiation.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  a  near  approximation  to  the 
truth  in  any  conjectures  which  we  might  indulge  re- 
specting the  population  of  a  state  in  which  registers  and  a 
regular  census  are  unknown.  Some  writers  estimate  that 
of  European  Turkey  at  twenty-two,  while  others  have  re- 
duced it  to  eight  millions,*  and  bdlh  assign  equally  plao- 
sible  grounds  for  their  opinions.    Respecting  Asiatic  Tar- 

•  Brum.  Magas.  Gtegraph.  I.  cah.  1.  p.  68—74.  compared  with  Ludedi's 
AutbenUc  Account  ©f  the  Ottoman  empire.  Etlon's  View  and  de  Tott's  Me- 
woiri?. 
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key  tbe  uncertainty,  if  not  still  greater,  is  at  least  more    book 
generally  acknowledged.    Supposing  tbe  houses  to  be  as    xxix. 
thinly  scattered  as  in  the  less  populous  parts  of  Spain,  the  — — 
population  of  all  Turkey,    in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
may  amoant  to  25  or  SO  millions,  of  which  one  half  he- 
longs  to  Asia.    Under  the  want  of  any  thing  like  positive 
evidence,  we  shall  not  deviate  far  from  probability  in  al- 
lowing to   Anatolia,  five   milions;  to  Armenia,  two;*  to 
Koordistan,  one ;  to  the  pashalics  of  Bagdat,  Mosul,  and 
Diarbekir,  one  and  a  half;  and  to  Syria,  1,800,000,  or  at 
most  two  millions. 

The  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Ottomans  is 
a  subject  which  presents  less  uncertainty,  and  is  in  itseK 
more  interesting.  Tbe  Turks  are  allowed  to  be  a  large.  Physical 
well  formed,  and  robust  race  of  men,  of  rather  a  harsh  yot  j^onstitu- 
often  a  noble  physiognomy,  amf  a  tawny  complexion,  witli  Turks. 
black  or  rather  dark  brown  hair.f  They  have  a  natu- 
ral gravity  of  deportment,  which  is  increased  by  a  large 
flowing  dress,  thick  rolls  of  turban  on  the  head,  and  long 
mustaches,  the  last  of  which  ornaments  are  by  them,  as 
by  all  Asiatic  nations,  reckoned  indispensible4  Their 
exterior  gives  no  countenance  to  the  Mongol  extraction 
which  their  national  authors  ascribe  to  them.  They  seem 
to  dilfer  from  other  Tartar  nations  in  nothing  else  than  a 
d^ree  of  favourable  alteration  arising  from  an  admixture 
of  European  blood.  The  language  of  the  Turks,  however,  LanguRge. 
in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  philologists,  has  in  its  radical 
materials  a  closer  alliance  with  that  of  Tartary  than  with  any 
other.  But  the  Turkish  writers  have  introduced  into  their 
more  elevated  style  many  words  and  phrases  ado);ted  from 
the  copious  language  of  Arabia,  or  from  the  elegant  idiom 
of  modem  Persia.  This  admixture  has  procured  to  the 
Turkish  language  the  appellation  of  Mulemma,  or  '^the 
pied  mare.^'$  The  Turks  being,  of  all  the  races  which 
have     proceeded    from    central    Asia,    that    which    has 

•  Olivier,  Voyage  IV.    Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie,  II. 

t  Busbeck,  Ludecke,  Lady  M.  Montague,  &c.  X  "^9^^  '•  ^^1* 

♦  Adclung.  Mithrid.  I.  459,  &c.    Jenisch,  de  fatis  linguarum  orientnllnm. 
Meninski,  Dictionarum  Turcicum,  &r. 
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BOOK    aiost  recently  settled  in  Europe^  «nd  tfaekr  fomer  glorjr 
^^^^^*   and  honour  having  inspired  them  with  a  Mkj  national 
'"'""""^  pride,  u  e  find  them  still  preserving  inviolable,  and  most  par- 
ticularly in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  the  same  religious  cived, 
and  the  same  manners  and  customs  by  which  three  oeBturies 
ago  they  were  distinguished,   a  constancy  which  migjUt 
merit  our  praise  if  enlightened  and   directed    by  sound 
Mode  of    principles  of  policy.    Frugal,  and  generally  vegetable  fare^ 
iiviog*       1^  prevalent  abstinence  from  wine,  habitual  masculine  exer- 
cises, such  as  riding  and  the  use  of  arms,  (the  move  effe- 
minate exercise  of  dancing  being  proscribed,)  a  grave  ce- 
remonious hospitality,  taciturnity,  much  external  devotion, 
simple  and  quiet  dwellings,  gardens  retired  and  romai^c, 
these  are  the  chief  features  which  impart  to  the  mode  of 
living  of  the  Turks,  as  well  as  the  orientalists  iu  general, 
an  original  and  distinct  chitracter. 
Araute-         The  indolent  Turk  is  a  stranger  to  the  bustle  of  onr 
"^"''       social  circles;  he  reposes  on  his  sopha  covered  with  tifl^ 
softest  cushions ;  smokes  the  tobacco  of  Syria;  warms  and 
regales  himsdf  by  sipping  at  short  intervals  the  eoflee  of 
Moka ;  looks  on  while  the  slaiies  dance  before  him ;  And 
at  times  takes  a  few  grains  of  opium»  by  wUch  his  imagi- 
Poiygamy.  nation  is  transported  to  the  third  heavens.    PolyKamy, 
however,  is  Sar  from  bringing  to  every  Mussulmaa  that 
exuberance  of  voluptuous  enjoyment  with  whicb^  in  the 
minds  of  the  inexperienced  and  unreflecting,  the  word  is 
so  often  associated.    The  Turkic  women  being  entitlad 
to  spend  wifli  extravagance,  while  they  have  no  line  of  in* 
dustry  to  follow,  men  of  moderate  fortune  are  prudent 
enough   to  confine  thenuselves  to  one  wife.    SometiaMS 
those  women  who  are  at  their  own  disposal,  or  thoir  rela- 
tions for  them,  insist,  in  their  marriage  contracts^  on  a  fer- 
roal  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  husband  of  llie  licence 
which  Mahometans  enjoy  to  marry  four  wives.    Polygamy 
Harama.    thus  becomes  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and  the  great    Fe- 
woTOo!     "**^®  slaves,  purchased  from  the  Georgians  and  Circassians, 
but  in  larger  proportions  from  the  Lesghians  people  their 
harams,  those  close  and  sacred  apartments  within  which 


Totidi  jealoofj  has  <;wrfbBd  the  empire  of  beantgr.  When  book 
walkiBf  abroad  firom  their  haramsy  which  we  improperly,  x^>^ 
cay  fienigUosy*'  ilie  Mahometan  women,  whether  wives  or  '-""'*-* 
ciNicQbim»y  are  always  covered  with  triple  veila^  and  a  threes 
ky  which  the  features  and  the  forms  of  these  walking  mnm- 
mm  are  eflbdhially  concealed  from  the  most  sagacious  ob- 
servatioa.  It  is  <Mily  in  their  bafliB,  which  are  scrupuloua- 
Ij  lockedt  or  in  the  interior  of  Ihdr  faarams,  that  the  wo- 
men eiQoy  one  aaotiier's  socielyy  and  giv^  fiMjes.  Thsee 
ikey  n^e  tibemselves  with  sherbet,  sweetmeats,  colfee^ 
ud  tobacco :  there  they  display  their  dresses,  thmr  laces, 
tteir  jewdst  and  indulge  in  criticiams  on  their  husbands  or 
<Mr  neighbours.  Pancing  girls  are  admitted,  who  enter- 
tuD  fliem  with  rather  wanton  exhibitions ;  but  no  women  of 
character  daaoe  in  Turkey.  The  Turkish  women  are  wA 
iiimished  with  any  pretext  for  occasional  liberty  by  the 
places  of  wonAip^  the  law  of  Mahomet  not  requiring  them 
to  attend  |irayars  in  public.  But  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
cautions employed,  we  are  told  that  the  Mahometan  ladies 
find  some  opportnnitieB  of  repaying  the  indifference  or  the 
iifiddity  of  a  husband ;  that  by  the  medium  of  the  miii- 
aer9,  who  are  gena*ally  Jews  or  Armenians,  they  can  ex- 
tad  their  correspondence  beyond  the  triple  walls  of  the 
karam  of  the  most  formidable  pashfi.  It  is  said,  but  we 
do  aot  vooch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  fact,  that  as  they  can- 
mi  read  or  write  MUe^-doux,  they  convey  their  sentiments  Laoguag* 
by  ahawing  «r  sending  flowers  und^  certain  emblematic  ^^^^^""^ 
»aiigements.t 

The  Turks  have  some  points  which  indicate  flte  gen-Benero- 
tk  fedings  of  humanity  lurking  in  the  heart    The  same'^^^\^ 
species  itf  benevolence  which  restrains  the  Indians  from 
deprinng  animals  of  life,  sew»  to  be  equally  inherent  in 
the  masters  of  the  Bosoms.     In  the  Turkish  towns 
dagi  and  cate  enjoy  an  abundance  which  our  beggars 

*  Seraglio  is  a  Pferrian  word  for  a  palace. 

t  Lady  M.  Montague's  letters.    Hammer  in  the  Fondgruben  des  Orients,  or 

*b«  Annates  des  Voyages. 
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BOOK    might  envy.    Flocks  of  pigeons  trayeraing  the  air^  light  on 
^oax.    ^^  merchant  vessels  which  are  loaded  with  graiiif  to  levy 
a  tribute  which'ls  seldom  refused  them.     Aquatic  birds 
swarm  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  at  Constantinople,  and 
their  nests  are  respected  even  by  children.    This  benevo- 
lence is  even  extended  to  trees.    A  useful  and  commend- 
able prejudice  prevents  the  most  avaricious  proprietor  from 
depriving  the  village  or  the  field  of  their  pleasing  and  sa- 
^^       Ittbrious  shade.    The  rich  take  a  pride  in  adorning  the 
public  walks  with  fountains  and  with  seats,  two  things 
which  are  rendered  necessary  by  the  frequent  ablutions 
and  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Mahometan  religion.    The 
Garavan-  khans^  or  caravanseras,  are  public  inns,  in  which  travellers 
''^*        and  working  people  are  lodged  without  payment.    In  the 
houses  of  the  Turkish  proprietors^  whether  in  the  Morea^ 
Anatolia,  or  the  island  of  Candia,  several  travellers  concar 
in  remarking  purity  of  manners,  domestic  happiness,  and 
Tuto?^^''  a  patriarchal  hospitality.*    But  the  extreme  pride  of  the 
Turks,  rendered  more  ofiensive  by  the  harshness  of  their 
manners,  has  so  wounded  the  feelings  of  the  generality  ot 
travellers,  that  they  have  seen  nothing  in  the  whole  race 
except  a  ferocity,  an  ignorance,  and  a  grossness,  which  are 
proof  against  all  the  means  of  civilization.    Europe  has 
forgotten  the  power  and  the  able  policy  of  the  Amurats  and 
the  Solimans.    To  our  scandalous  terrors,  and  our  stupor 
blended  with  inordinate  admiration,  an  extreme  and  ground- 
less contempt  has  succeeded.    We  are  too  apt  to  lose  sight 
#  of  the  influence  of  laws  and  institutions  in  moulding  the 

character  of  a  people. 

It  is  not  to  despotism,  in  the  meaning  annexed  to  that 
word  by  modem  Europeans,  that  the  misery  and  weak- 
Power  of    ness  of  Turkey  must  be  ascribed.    The  Sultan,  who  also 
ss^Mr!^  assumes  the  title  of  Padi-Shab,    translated   the    Grand 
Signer,  is  far  from  enjoying  by  law  an  unlimited  authori- 
ty.   He  cannot  infringe  on  any  of  the  rules  dictated  in 

•  Bavary's  Letters  on  Greece.   Schulze,  In  Paulas,  VII.   Chandler's  Trawls 
in  Asia  Minor^  passim. 
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the  Koran^  the  divine  law  which  is  obligatory  on  all  fhe    book 
Moslem  op  trae  believers.    He  cannot  even,  without  ex-    ^"X. 
treme  risk,  interfere  with  the  institutions  which  long  usage  ■—"*"■ 
and  national  prejudice  have  consecrated.    He  appoints  and 
displaces  at  his  pleasure  the  great  civil  and  military  fiinc- 
fionaries;  he  is  master  of  their  fortune  and  their  lives. 
But  the  exercise  of  this  redoubted  power  is  impeded  hj 
great  obstacles.    One  pasha  beats  the  armies  sent  to  de« 
prive  him  of  his  government ;  another  sends  to  Constanti- 
nople the   head  of  the  capidji  who  came  for  his.     Tet 
ftese  restrictions  on  the  sultan's  power,  substantial  as  they 
are,  have   not  the  effect  which  some  have  maintained,  of 
making  Turkey*  a  limited  monarchy  in  the  European  ac- 
ceptation.   We  rather  find  in  the  constitution  of  bat  em- 
pire a  military  tyranny  which  has  fallen  to  pieces,  and  de- 
generated   into  anarchy^     The  opposition   made  by  the 
people  and  by  the  pashas  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
dismal  train  of  devastating  insurrections.     Its  political 
state  is  characterized  by  two  principles.    The  first  is,  tiiat 
every  man  who  is  invested  with  power  is  at  liberty  to  de- 
legate this  power  entirely  to  another:  the  sultan  is  the 
viceregent  of  the  prophet;  every  pasha  is  a  representative 
of  the  sultan;  every  soldier  who  carries  an  order  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  pasha.t    This  principle,  which  by  mul-  principles 
tiplying  to  infinity  the  number  of  oppressors,  makes  the  ^**J^"*" 
oppression  bear  heavily  on  all  classes,  is  the  consequence 
of  the  military  origin  of  the  Turkish  empire.    This  victo- 
rious nation  continues  to  treat  its  vast  conquests  like  a  city  » 
taken  by  assault.    It  is  less  like  a  nation  than  an  army 
encamped  in  the  midst  of  vanquished  nations.    Hence  a 
second  fundamental  principle,  that  all  persons  and  proper- 
ty conquered   by   the    Ottomans   belong  to   the  Sultan. 
What  can  Christians,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  other  dogs, 
be  accounted,  but  the  slaves  of  the  conqueror  ?    They  are 

*  Porter  on  the , Religion,  Laws,  &c.  of  the  Turks,  chiefly  in  chap.  VI.  p. 
75, 78. 
t  Volnej,  Sjrie,  11.  du  GoaTcrnment  dts  Turcs* 
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•Uowed  to  live,  bat  are  forced  to  p^y  a  tribute  Hie  receipt 
for  ivbich  bears  that  it  is  the  ransom  of  their  beads.  Tbe 
Sine  principle  aj^ied  to  territory^  preyents  the  Turks 
thMBsdves  from  having  a  right  in  fee  simple  to  any  heri- 

^^  tebk  property*     They  are   only  tenants  for  life;   and 

when  they  die  without  male  is8iie>  the  sultan  becomes  thctr 
heir.  If  there  are  sons,  he  claims  indeed  only  a  tenth  (rf 
the  property  left ;  but  the  clerks  of  the  treasury  onployed 
to  value  this  tenths  rate  it  as  high  as  they  please.*  The 
state  officers  do  not  even  enjoy  this  imperfect  right  i  what- 
ever they  possess  falls  at  their  death  into  the  buds  of  the 
sultan*  This  instability  of  property  lupevents  any  one 
from  undertaking  expensive  and  substantial  building8.t 
The  Turks  prefer  the  collecting  of  triidcetB  and  suth  riches 
as  are  portable  and  easily  concealed*  The  only  way  of 
avoiding  this  system  of  universal  confiscation  is,  according 
to  the  acknowledgment  of  one  <^  the  vindicators  of  the 
Turks^  to  give  their  lands  as  a  vdltf,  that  is^  a  pious  legacf 
to  a  mosque;  the  proprietor^  on  paying  a  small  rent  to 
tbe  mosque^  thus  becomes  an  irremoveable  tenant  4  ^^ 
the  lawyers^  whose  employment  it  is  to  take  the  charge  of 
the  Ugwcjf  often  contrive  to  become  the  chief  prafiters  hj 
fliis  singular  institution*  We  must  add  to  the  two  principles 
now  stated,  the  universal  prevalence  of  a  most  scandalous 

Vtnality.  venality*  The  situations  of  pasha,  of  cadi  or  judge,  and 
all  public  employments,  are  openly  given  to  the  highest  at- 
ferer*  He  naturally  uses  his  best  exertions  during  hte 
term  of  office,  generally  short,  to  indemnify  himself  at  the 
expense  of  those  whom  be  governs.    The  anarchy  is  in* 

Uwi.  creased  by  the  obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  laws*  This 
vast  empire  is  in  want  of  a  legal  code  more  precise  and 
more  suited  to  the  existing  state  of  things  than  that  of  So- 
liman  II*  which  consists  of  the  substance  of  the  institutes  of 
Justinian  and  Theodosius,  enforced  by  the  moral  precepts 

*  Ludecke,  Relation  de  Turqiiie,  1. 1  63, 
t  Lady  M,  W.  Mont.  vol.  II.  Lf  tter  3«. 
t  Porter,  p.  79.  80. 
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of  tiie  Koran*  Probably  in  titis,  as  in  oiher  eoafitrl^Sy  ihe  Booit 
professioiial  persons  whose  business  it  is  to  execute  the  ^it« 
forms  which  the  law  enjoins,  and  Who  are  generally  un-  ' 

willing  to  acquire  new  habits  in  their  business,  would  raise 
t  dunour  against  all  material  improvement  Turkey  i$ 
abo  in  want  of  institutions  capable  of  restraining  the  ar« 
Utrary  power  of  men  in  place,  and  defending  the  execution 
of  the  laws  firom  personal  influence. 

The  general  weakness  of  monarchs  bdm  In  the  tera* 
^  has  led  them  to  entrust  the  cares  of  government  to 
a  prime  minister,  called  the  vizier-azem,  or  grand  vizier*  Orand 
TUs  personage  is^  in  the  full  extent  of  the  term,  the  vice-^*^^'' 
r^ent  of  the  sultan*  He  keeps  the  imperial  seal,  he  com* 
mands  the  armies  in  person,  he  arranges  the  finances  of 
the  state,  he  disposes  of  all  civil  and  military  offices.  But 
tile  responsibility  attached  to  his  situation  is  dreadful  in 
proportion  to  his  power.  To  him  are  attributed  all  the 
iMortunes  thatbefal  the  state,  scarcities,  conflagrations, 
military  defeats,  rebellions,  and  epidemic  diseases.  The 
sword,  constantly  suspended  over  his  head,  strikes  him 
with  equal  certainty  whether  he  displeases  the  people  or 
tlie  saltan.  Encompassed  with  snares,  and  laid  open  to 
c'^ry  person's  attacks,  it  is  rarely  that  in  this  high  situa- 
tion he  reaches  old  age. 

Tbe  divan  or  council  of  state  consists  of  the  principal  Di?ao. 
ministers.  The  Reis  Effendi  is  the  High  Chancellor  of 
the  empire,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  kodja 
or  attorneys,  which  has  contrived  to  acquire  a  great  politi- 
cal influence^  and  which  at  the  present  moment  contains 
the  best  informed  men  of  the  nation. 

The  U16ma,  or  the  body  of  doctors  in  theology  and  ju-  The  uie- 
nspnidence,  is  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  fun-  '^' 
iamental  laws  of  the  empire.  These  laws  reduce  them- 
Klves  to  the  Koran  itself,  and  the  commentaries  which  the 
^cient  doctors  have  written  on  it.  The  members  of  the 
Diema,  who  are  called  EflTendi,  combine  the  judicial  with 
^  religious  authority.  They  are  both  the  interpreters 
^f  fitigion,  and  the  judges  in  all  civil  and  criminal  causes. 


Mufti. 
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BOOK   None  of  tiiem  can  be  legally  condemned  to  death  without 
^°^^    the  consent  of  their  head."* 

The  mofti^  or  sheikal  islam,  is  the  supreme  head  of  tiie 
U16may  and  the  vice-gerent  of  the  sultan,  as  caliph,  or 
successor  of  Mahomet,  and  the  head  of  the  charch.    The 
sultan  issues  no  law,  makes  no  declaration  of  war,  esta- 
bUshes  no  tax,  without  having  obtained  a  festa  or  decision 
of  the  mufti.    This  eminent  office  would  form   a  sort  of 
counterpoise  to  the  almost  unlimited  authority  of  the  so- 
Tereign,  and  might  even  paralyse  its  exertions,  did  not 
the  sultans  take  on  themselves  tiie  power  of  deposing,  ba- 
nishing, or  even  decapitating  the  mufti.     This   dignified 
person  presents  annually  to  the  sultan  a  list  of  candidates 
for  the  highest  judicial  situations ;  they  are  from  the  body 
of  the  Ulema.    The  influence  both  of  tlie  mufti  and  of  the 
Ulema  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is,  if  they  could  main- 
tain a  good  character  for  probity.    But  the  venality  of  all 
the  employments  introduces  into  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire  such  a  keen  cupidity  and 
corruption,  that  the  least  favour  or  service  conferred  must 
be  purchased  by  presents.    The  sentence  of  the  judges 
and  the  declarations  of  witnesses  are  purchased  in  the  same 
way  as  any  employment  or  any  favour  from  a  man  in  place 
is  purchased.    In  no  country  in  the  world  are  false  wit- 
nesses so  common  and  so  devoid  of  shame  as  in  Turkey- 
Judges.      'I^is  is  productive  of  a  state  of  society  so  much  the  more 
«mion  of  ^^®^^*^''  ^  *^'*  gradations  of  judges,  the  moUa,  the  cadi, 
justice.      and  the  simple  naib,  pronounce  a   sentence  from   which 
there  lies  no  appeal.    The  Turkish  jurisprudence  is  that 
of  a  tribe  of  wandering  soldiers.    After  a  few  depositions 
or  oath  on  each  side  of  the  question,  the  cadi  pronounces 
his  sentence  supported  by  some  passage  from  the  Koran. 
To  order  the  bastinado  as  the  punishment  of  the  common 
people's  minor  offences,  to  impose  a  fine,  or  what  is  called 
in  the  Levant  an  avanie,  on  a  rich  Greek  or  European,  to 
condemn  a  thief  to  be  hanged,  constitute  all  the  duties  and 

*  Muradjce  d'Ohsson,  Description  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire. 
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aO  flie  knowledge  of  an  ordinary  judge.    Without  infbr-    book 
mationy  and  without  intelUgent  pleaders^  justice  is  awarded^    xzix. 
or  injustice  consummated  in  a  few  hours*    This  is  exactly  """"""■^ 
what  we  most  suppose  to  have  been  the  method  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  camp  of  Othman.    Hence  the  two  great 
judges,  that  of  Roumili  or  Europe,  and  that  of  Anad- 
honlior  Asiay  are  denominated  kadi-laskar,  or  <^  military 
judges.*** 

Yet  the  'Ottoman  empire  is  not  without  a  speciesi  of  po- 
pular  representation.     The  chief  delegates  of  the  people 
are  called  ayams,  from  an  Arabic  word  for  ''the  eye;"A7a]ii8r 
their  office  consists  in  watching  over  the  safety  and  inte- 
rests of  private  individuals,  attending  to  the  good  order 
and  the  defence  of  the  towns  and  cities,  to  resist  the  un- 
just proceedings  of  the  pashas,  and  the  exactions  of  the 
military^   and  to  look  after  the  equitable  distribution  of 
the  taxes.    These  are  usually  men  of  the  most  virtuous 
characters,  who,  when  chosen  by  the  people,  dischai^e  this 
honourable  function  without  remuneration.     The  ayams 
take  the  advice  of  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  and  the 
isractitioners  of  the  law,  to  discuss  the  general  interests,  to 
put  in  due  form  such  representations  as  are  to  be  made  to 
the  pasha^  and  to  make  out,  in  concert,  any  subjects  of 
complaint  against  him  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Porte.    Almost  every  Mussulman,  from  the^orpora- 
merchant  t6  the  lowest  mechanic,  belongs  to  some  corpo- 
ration, the  heads  of  which  are  commissioned  to  watch  over 
the  rights  of  the  community  and  of  individuals.     If  the 
low^t  member  is  arraigned  before  a  mekemi,  or  court  of 
justice^  the  heads  of  tlie  body  to  which  he  belongs  appear 
in  his  defence.    Sometimes  the  whole  body  is  known  to  in- 
tercede in  favour  of  a  person  known  to  be  innocent.    Tet 
JBstice  is  for  the  most  part  only  to  be  obtained  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sum  of  money. 

•  Tourneforty  voyage  du  Levant,  II.  Lett.  14.    Volney,  II.  1.  c. 
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^MK       The  prorincial  afarinifttltrfion  is  nmdeBeri  ob  tiw  mne 
vysbsm  hy  wMcb  the  empire  is  govennri.    The  pasMii 
'dtetingol^ed  in  rank  by  tbe  namber  of  talb  or  stendardB 
vliieh  they  use,  unite  the  military  to  Ae  drfl  power,  and, 
hf  a*  abase  stiD  more  prejudicial  to  tbe  lutertwto  of  tiie 
people^  the  greater  part  unite  with  these  the  ihmhig  of  tlio 
taxes.     They  would  be  completely  snitftns  on  a  smaBo* 
scale,  were  not  the  judicial  power  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  cadis.    The  pashS  with  three  tails  possesses,  l&e  tiie 
sultan  whom  he  represents,  the  dreadful  prerogative  of 
punishing  with  death  any  agent  whom  he  employs,  and 
even  any  indiyidual  who  seems  to  threaten  tbe  general 
safety.*    Some  pash&s  of  three  tails  hare  the  titk  of  beg- 
lerbeg,  as  the  pashll  of  Sophia  or  Somelia,  and  the  pa- 
sbft  of  Kintaye  or  Anatolia.    He  iLeeps  on  foot  a  miUtarjr 
establishment,  more  or  less  numerous  according  to  (he 
condition  of  his  revenues  and  the  position  of  his  pasUiliCy 
and  marches  at  tiie  head  of  his  armed  force  when  the 
firontier  is  menaced,  or  when  he  is  called  on  by  his  soTe- 
reign.    The  beys  and  the  sanjalcs,  or  sub^govemors,  are 
Tjraniiy    uudeT  his  orders.    This  accumulation  of  powers  often  res- 
^oceV^*  ders  the  provinces  a  prey  to  tyranny.    In  the  capital, 
many  things  concur  to  restrain  the  spirit  of  oppression; 
the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  a  greater  collection  of  well 
informed  persons,  an  immense  population,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  credit,  of  favour,  and  of  power.    The  Grand  Yizier 
watches  over  his  ministers,  and  is  watched  by  them  in  his 
turn.    Even  the  Sultan  has  sometimes  a  secret  police  in 
pay.     In  short,  the  people,  when  they  choose  to  rebel 
against  their  tyrants,  by  setting  the  city  on  fire,  almost 
always  find  support  in  the  jealousy  or  ambition,  if  not  in 
the  indignant  probity  of  some  powerM  individual;  but 
the  provinces  have  no  such  resources  to  put  in  action 
against  their  pasb^    I^  in  the  end,  the  numbers  of  com- 
plaints and  insurrections  demonstrate  the  insupportable  op- 
pression under  which  a  province  groans,  the  government 

^  T/:dcckc,  T.  «  60. 
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Mis  tr  tispidgi  witb  a  ietreit  ordeir  for  his  executieii)  of 
Mother  ftiiA  with  an  am/ ;  the  gniltj  pasha  is  seife^ ; 
Hb  hhnij  hsyA  is  exhibited  m  th«  gata  of  the  seraglio;' 
Ufl  weaMi  goes  into  the  coflTers  of  the  state,  and  thus  th6 
fKjkb  are  revenged  :  exaietiy  each  Imotiier  ktcene  as  the 
Bouao  empire  exhibited  with  its  proconsuls  and  its  pr»«- 
tBffB^  whose  beads  a  cenCarien  was  very  commonly  ordered 
ttbrng  and  present  at  the  foot  df  ihe  throng  after  they  had 
ibr  a  suficient  tf  me  pillaged  Oaul,  Syria,  or  Africa. 

Ooe  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  Ottoman  empire  is  Diversity 
tte  divevatty  of  its  religions,  with  their  reciprocal  spirit  of  ^^^^^^^ 
MiUty«  The  TuAs  and  other  Mahometan^  do  not  form 
a  Ahrd  part  of  the  population  of  that  of  European  Tai^key, 
ml  not  more  than  tw»4fths  of  Turkey,  in  Asia.  Three* 
iftlB,  pefliaps  two^thirds,  of  the  whole  population,  coiisiiA 
of  nations  which  profess  Christianity.  Besides  the  Gredka 
liaperty  s6  called^  Arere  are  SclaTonian  tribes,  such  as  tite 
Servians,  Wallachians,  atid  Motitenegrias,  which  f<rfIow  the 
riteil  ef  the  eastern  Greek  church^  This  church,  which  the 
ftoBian  Catholics  consider  as  schismaticid,  persecutes  with 
«nige  ftiry  the  indensiderable  nutober  of  united  Gredss^  as  ** 
ttey  are  caHed^  or  tfaoito  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Ike  Pope.  The  Armenians  form  a  nnmerotis  church,  whick 
tkriTes  ft  great  influence  from  its  chai'lM^ter  for  austerity 
md  far  probity.  Other  religious  communities^  sach  as  that 
•f  the  Jacobites,  cedled  Coptes  in  Egypt^  ibt  Nestorians  and 
te  Maronitea,  derive  a  degree  of  strength  fronl  the  intbr» 
Ml  oiion  which  they  respectnrely  elijoy.  The  Druses  are 
the  avowed  eneinies  of  the  syi^tn  of  Mahomet.  The  Jews 
twanto  in  Tiirkey  ikmre  than  in  ai)y  couittry  of  Europe. 
Ail  these  Associations  are,  in  the  eyes  of  tkt  Turks,  so  many 
ittads  of  coaspiraiors.  All,  excdpting  the  Maronites  and 
the  Dhises^  are  restricted  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  woi«^ 
ddp9  subjected  to  marks  of  ignominy,  and  abandoned  to 
mostice,  without  pi^tection  or  defence :  and  all  are  actuat- 
^  by  a  spirit  of  lareterate  hatred  to  one  anotlier,  and  tbtis 
^prfved  even  of  that  sad  harmony  which  a  participatidn 
in  slavery  might  engender.    Had  the  Turks  conjoined  a 

voi.  II.  .      12 
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BOOK  longer-sighted  policy  with  their  religious  predilections,  they 
XXIX,  might  have,  either  by  brutal  force,  or  by  a  system  of  dis- 
'  couragement  to  an  infidel  in  favour  of  a  mahometan  popa- 

lation,  exterminated  every  race  that  was  guided  by  an  ob- 
noxious  faith.    While  from  some  quarters  of  Europe  we 
contemplate  the  medley  of  religions  that  subsists  in  Tur- 
key, whether  shall  we  rejoice  in  the  effect,  while  we  despise 
the  infatuation  that  tolerates  and  produces  it,  or  shall  we 
recognize  in  this  fact  a  degree  of  laudable  tolerance,  to  the 
renunciation  of  which  some  countries  of  Christendom  owe 
at  least  a  temporary  if  not  a  perpetual  state  of  comparative 
repose?    The  total  extirpation,  of  the  Mahometans  from 
Spain,  the  determined  and  unrelenting  extinction  of  the  first 
efforts  of  the  Lutheran  reformation  in  that  country  and  in 
Italy,  and  the  rigid  policy  which  the  governments  of  thene 
countries  still  maintain  on  the  topic  of  religion,  present  a 
contrast  to  the  practice  in  Turkey  which  the  liberal  and 
candid  will  not  be  forward  to  applaud. 
Character      'I'be  absurdities  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet  have  un- 
of isiamisni  ^oubtedly  been  sometimes  exaggerated.    Its  radical  doc- 
trines are  certainly  simple,  and,  even  allowing  that  its  pre- 
cepts were  unexceptionable,  the  pretensions  of  its  origin  are 
as  unnecessary  for  any  moral  purpose  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves extravagant  and  overbearing.    The  very  simplicity 
of  its  doctrines  has  excluded  tlie  spirit  of  inquiry  and  im- 
provement   It  has  remained,  as  at  its  earliest  appearance,  a 
religion  only  adapted  to  a  horde  of  conquerors.    The  exclu- 
sive attachment  of  its  followers  to  the  Koran,  a  book  re- 
plete with  raving  follies,  interspersed  with  a  few  poetical 
effusions ;  the  inflexible  fanaticism  with  which  it  inflames 
tlie  mind,  and  the  contempt  which  it  inculcates  for  all  pro- 
fane knowledge,  fetter  the  communications  of  its  votaries 
with  other  people,  and  thus  raise  an  insurmountable  bar- 
rier against  arts  and  sciences  of  every  kind. 
Prohibi-         The  influence  of  this  religion  modifies  in  some  measure 
tions  and    the  physical  constitution  of  the  Mussulmans,  the  prohibition 

religious         c     '       X.      '  x  j  x     l  r-«S 

customs,     or  Wine  having  generated  among  some  a  secret  abuse  of  spi- 
rituous liquors^  and  among  others  a  pernicious  indulgence 
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in  opium.  The  injutirtion  of  frequent  ablutions  induces  book 
rich  individuals  to  build  many  public  fountains;  these  ^^^^ 
maintain  habits  of  cleanliness  which  are  conducive  to  health. ' 
The  Turkish  burying  grounds  are  pleasing  in  the  eyes  of 
the  religious.  The  flowers  which  they  careflilly  cultivate 
on  the  surfaces  of  their  graves,  the  cypresses  with  which  they 
shadow  them^  and  the  resort  of  families  to  these  places  to 
moam  over  the  memory  of  deceased  friends,  form  a  mixture 
of  sorrow,  devotion,  and  pleasing  rural  scenery,  which  gives 
an  agreeable  surprise  to  every  traveller  of  sensibility.^^ 
The  lents  of  the  Mussulmans,  which  occupy  at  least  seven 
months  of  the  year,  are  rigidly  observed.  No  necessity, 
however  pressing,  will  induce  them  to  dispense  with  the 
fulfilment  of  their  rules.  The  fast  of  the  Ramadan,  which 
lasts  for  a  month,  precedes  the  Bairan,  a  festival  equally 
solemn  in  Turkey  as  that  of  Easter  is  among  theftoman 
Catholic  Christians. 

The  Dervisea  are  monks  who  are  addicted  to  acts  of  re*  Denriset 
ligion  of  an  extravagant  description,  principally  consisting  uu. 
in  a  convulsive  species  of  dancing.    The  Imauns,  or  oflt- 
dattng  priests  of  the  Turkish  mosques,  enjoy  no  such  cre« 
dit  and  power  as  the  body  of  the  Ulema  already  described. 

Such  being  the  genius  of  the  Mahometan  religion,  it  is  no  Progreii  of 
surprise  to  find  that  the  civilization  of  the  Turks,  in  so  forf^^'^^^^ 
as  literature  and  science  are  concerned,  is  still  in  its  infancy. 
Tet  they  have  in  some  measure  begun  to  feel  the  necessity  of  EducftUon. 
some  public  instruction.    To  the  imperial  mosques  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  Broosa  and  Adrianople,  madresseSf  or  colleges 
are  attached,  to  which  the  youth  are  sent  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  receive  instruction  in  the  law  of  the  pro- 
pbet,  in  religious,  civil,  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  to 
acquire  erudition  in  all  the  strange  opinions  and  extrava- 
gant subtilties  of  the  expounders  of  the  Koran.    They  are  ' 
subjected  to  various  examinations,   and,  when  they  have 
made  the  due  proficiency,   receive  the  degree  of  muderiSf 

*  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  1. 36.    Castellan,  Lettres  sui  la  Greece,  partt« 
n.  lettre  20. 
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or  profemori*    The  colleges  were  founded  by  different  mi* 
*"'•   t&ns;  the  first  at  Nic«a  in  1330  by  Orkhan;  but  tbat  rf 
'*"*"""^"  the  mosque  of  Soliwan  at  Constantinople  is  the  most  es- 
teemed.   They  have  a  considerable  revenue,  and  support 
two  or  three  thousand  scholars.    The  pupils  afterwards  fill 
all  the  civil  and  judicial  situations.    But  in  Turkey,  as  in 
other  countries,  knowledge  when   limited   to  a  few  often 
merely  serves  to  render  tyranny  more  expert.     In  that 
country  there  is  no  channel  for  a  general  commonicatioD  of 
thought    The  Mussulmans  certainly  owe  to  their  kod- 
jahs,  or  writers,  many  works  highly  esteemed  among  theiDp 
on  the  Arabic  and  Persian  languages,  on  philosophy,  mo- 
rality, the  Mahometan  history,  and  the  geography  of  their 
provinces.    These  works,  written  generally  in  a  bombas- 
tic style,  may  contain  some  knowledge,  but  thegr  are  not 
Attempts  at  circulated  among  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.    The  at- 
prmtiag.     t^|,,pto  ^^ade  to  introduce  printing   have  encountered  the 
powerful  opposition  of  all  the  tribe  of  writers,  as  threaten- 
ing to  deprive  copyists  of  their  means  of  living,  %  and  con- 
sequently this  art  has  never  yet  been  able  to  acquire  a  per- 
manent footing  in  Turkey,    it  is  at  least  partly  from  that 
cause  that  this  country  is  so  far  behind  Christian  Europe 
in  civilization.    Of  late,  however,  this  noble  art  has  re- 
ceived the  patronage  of  the  Grand  SIgnor,  and  several  re- 
gular printing  establishments  have  been  formed.* 
State  of  the     The  absence  of  scientific  knowledge  necessarily  aflfecti 
ivSa^H^.  °  the  state  of  the  useful  arts.    Although  the  Turks,  especi- 
ally those  of  Asia,  are  not  destitute  of  a  taste  for  agricul- 
ture, this  first  of  arts  is  in  a  languishing  condition  in  sU 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    Those  fields  are  indiflferent- 

*  Id  the  Reru£  Eacyclopedtque  for  May  1831,  there  is  a  review  of  a  Turk- 
ish* publicatioa  on  Anatomy,  Medicine,  and  Therapeutics,  by  Chanizadeb,  a 
member  of  the  Ulema,  partly  taken  from  the  French,  German,  and  English 
authors,'  in  one  folio  volume,  with  fifty-six  copper-plates,  printed  at  Constantt- 
tiople  in  1830.  This  is  the  first  scientific  work  that  has  appeared.  It  wa< 
written  and  published  by  order  of  the  Turkish  government,  or  rather  in  virtue 
of  a  Khatti-sheriff,  or  edict  of  the  Grand  Signor,  who  could  only  give  it  in  his 
quality  of  Caliph,  or  supreme  head  of  the  church. 
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ly  cuItiTated  which  are  liable  to  be  reaped  by  a  rapacious    book 
pa8b$9  or  by  a  body  of  raai*auders.     Manurarturing  indus-    ^^'^ 
try  fnaintains  its  ground  in  some  cities,  among  which  the  -— -^ 
most  conspicuous  are  Damascus,  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Angora, 
Kastamooni,  Broosa,  and  Smyrna,  in  Asia;  and  in  Europe, 
Constantinople,  Salonica,  Adrianople,  and  Rutshuk.    The 
chief  manafactured  produce  consists  of  carpets,  moroccos, 
sBks,  Turkey  thi*ead,  and  sabres.     Commerce  is  chiefly 
kept  up  by  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  such  as  wool, 
Btlk,  cotton,  leather,  tobacco,  and  metals,  particularly  cop-* 
per.    Wines,  oils,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  Corinthian  raisins, 
and  other  fruits,  furnish  leading  articles  of  export    We 
also  receive  from  that  country  madder,  gall-nuts,  alum, 
jipc-clay,  and  meerschaum. 

The  Mussulmans  are  little  addicted  to  commerce,  bntMabome- 
tome  of  them  are  able  agriculturists ;  and  they  show  consi-  J'y/"  "'" 
derable  dexterity  as  cloth  manufacturers,  tanners,  and 
armourers.  Their  works  in  steel  and  in  copper,  as  well  as 
their  died  stuffs,  equal  or  excel  the  most  perfect  prodnc- 
tkms  of  Europe  in  the  same  departments.*  Their  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  more  intelligent  than  ours.  The 
Greeks,  forming  so  numerous  a  body,  are  of  course  en-Gneks* 
gaged  in  all  the  arts  and  professions.  Among  them  are 
Ibund  the  best  seamen  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  but  their 
nautical  skill  makes  a  poor  figure  in  the  eyes  of  other  Eu- 
it)peans,f  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  islanders  of 
the  Archipelago.  The  Armenians  are  the  most  industrl-  Armenianfc 
ens  mercantile  people  in  the  empire.  Patient,  economical, 
and  indefatigable,  they  traverse  the  interior  of  Asia,  and 
extend  to  India.  In  every  place  they  have  their  corres*- 
pendents  and  their  stores.  The  greater  part  of  them  ex* 
ercise  mechanical  arts :  they  at  the  same  time  act  as  bank-* 
crs,  brokers,  and  men  of  business  to  pashas  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction.  The  Jews  here  appear  in  a  more  un- 
favourable light  than  even  in  the  west  of  Europe.    They 

*  Sestini^s  Travels  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  letter  25. 

t  PouqutTille's  Travels  in  the  M*rea.    Ghateaubriand^s  Itineraire. 
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BOOK   follow  every  'sort  of  trade  that  promises  to  be  profitable. 

XXIX.    The  rich  act  as  money-lenders,  and  the  Turkish  custom- 

"""""""  house  officers  employ  poor  Jews  to  value  articles  for  the 

laying  on  of  duty. 
State  rave-  In  a  state  in  which  the  ramifications  'of  power  are  so 
"^'*  singular^  we  cannot  estimate  the  revenues  on  the  same 
Tasef .  principles  as  in  more  regular  governments.  Many  sums  are 
levied  by  the  pashas,  which  never  reach  the  hands  of  the 
Tefterdar-Effendi.  It  is  the  business  of  tliis  minister  of 
.  finances  to  watch  over  the  great  treasury  of  the  empire,  in- 
to which  all  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  great  em- 
ployments are  paid ;  those  arising  from  the  renewal  of  the 
baratSf  or  firmans,  a  sort  of  charters  obtained  by  the  zaiiros, 
timariots,  and  other  persons  in  possession  of  feodal  te- 
nures; the  amount  of  the  karatch,  or  poll  tax,  imposed  on 
Jews  and  Christians ;  the  rent  of  the  domains  that  are  in 
lease;  and  the  custom-house  duties.  The  kha^fU^vekik ^ 
black  eunuch,  is  entrusted  with  the  general  administration 
of  the  imperial  treasure  of  the  interior,  consisting  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  confiscations,  and  of  the  lands  destined  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  seraglio.  The  personal  treasure  of  the  sal- 
tan is  committed  to  the  management  of  the  khai-nadar-agth 
one  of  the  confidential  pages.  This  treasure,  accumulated 
by  the  savings  of  the  greater  part  of  the  sultans,  is  kept  up 
by  the  profits  of  the  coinage. 

The  office  of  tchelebi-efiendi  was  created  under  the  reign 
of  Selim  III.  when  the  tax  was  laid  on  wine,  provisions, 
and  the  greater  part  of  goods,  such  as  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk.  The  revenue  arising  from  this  tax,  known  under 
The  Ki-  ^^  name  of  nixam-djedid^  was  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
samdjedid.  nance  of  the  new  corps  of  cannoneers,  bombardiers,  artil- 
lery-men, and  fusileers  that  had  been  formed,  to  the  can- 
non foundry,  and  the  manufacture  of  muskets,  and  other 
useful  establishments :  but  a  number  of  serious  revolts  hav- 
ing obliged  the  sultans  twice  to  abolish  that  system,  it  seems 
uncertain  whetlier  it  will  ever  be  able  to  triumph  over  the 
national  prejudices.  Some  authors  have  asserted  that  the 
revenues  of  the  Turkish  empire  are  valued  at  L.6,670,000, 
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•ad  that  the  ordinary  expences  do  not  exceed  five  millions  book 
Sterling.     On  such  estimates  we  have  no  data  for  deliver-    xxiz* 
ing  an  opinion.  — — — 

Two  able  military  authors  have  succeeded  in  showing  Turkish  ar- 
that  the  Turkish  armies  have  never  been  so  very  numerous  "^^""' 
as  the  fears  of  the  vanquished  led  tliem  to  suppose."!^    So- 
Uman  II.  when  he  struck  terror  into  Vienna  and  the  whole 
ef  Europe,    had   only  a  disposeable   force   of   150,000. 
The  composition  of  the  Turkish  armies,  both  in  their  ori- 
ginal and  present  state,  is  not  consonant  with  the  acknow- 
ledged principles  of  the  military  art    The  Ottoman  na- 
tion was,  in  its  origin,  only  a  warlike  tribe,  of  which  the 
Agas  were  the  chiefs.    This  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
feudatory  proprietors  of  a  zai'm  and  a  timar.    They  are 
bound  to  give  personal  military  service,  and  in  time  of  war 
bring  to  the  field  one  or  more  gdbdiSf  hoi*8e  or  foot  sol- 
diers, armed  and  equipped  accoi-ding  to  the  extent  of  their 
fte&.    The  timar  differs  from  the  zai'm,  by  being  of  infe- 
rior value.    The  zai'ms  and  the  timars  furnish  a  militia  of 
60,000  men.    This  soldiery  long  formed  the  chief  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  it  the  first  sultans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  astonishing  success  of  their  armies. 
The  gpahis  are  of  older  date  than  the  janissaries ;  they  Spabis. 
have  higher  pay,  and  are  considered  as  sons  of  mussul- 
mans  in  easy  circumstances.    They  fight  under  the  same 
standards  as  the  zaimets  and  the  timariots.    They  ought 
to  succeed  the  latter  in  the  possession  of  their  fiefs,  if  the 
rq;alations  of  the  first  sultans  were  attended  to.    In  the 
reign  of  Amurat  I.  the  plan  was  adopted  of  taking  a  fifth  Janizaries. 
part  of  all  the  prisoners  to  form  a  new  corps  of  infantry, 
under  the  name  of  Fenitcheri,  a  term  signifying  new  sol- 
diers, and  jnrhich  we  have  converted  into  Janizaries.    The 
necessities  of  war  produced  afterwards  another  very  poli- 
tic law,  which  embodied  with  these  troops  a  tenth  part  of 
the  children  of  Christians,  and  which  remained  in  force 
till  the  reign  of  Amurat  IV.    Under  Soliman  I.  there 

*  ManigliyStato  militare,  p.  184.    Wamenr,  sur  le  railitaire  4es  Turcs,  ftr. 
p.  81. 
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were  already  161  odasf-or  cmi]Niiiies  of  janisaiies  at  Cm- 
^^^^'^  stantinopK  ^ch  of  which  amounted  to  dOO,  or  fpoM  ikat 
to  800  meD.  The  whole  hody  might  then  amowit  te 
100,000.  Atpreflent,  mm  but  Mahometans  are  received 
into  it  Several  rich  persons  in  the  cities  get  themflehei 
enrolled  among  the  janizaries,  with  the  view  of  being  more 
effectually  protected,  and  enjoying  all  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  tiiat  body.  They  draw  no  pay,  and  qbtaio  an 
exemption  from  all  military  duty  by  dint  of  nioney;  ac* 
curate  observers  have  rated  the  janizaries  of  Censtimtino* 
jde  at  a  number  varying  from  10  to  dO,000  eflective  men."* 
The  rest  of  the  empire  may  p^aps  contain  60,000  jani* 
zaries,  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  march  against  a  th 

Discipline,  reign  enemy.  That  body,  once  so  formidable  to  Snrope, 
is  now  so  only  to  the  Christtfia  subjects  of  the  Turkish  em« 
pire.  The  personal  courage  of  the  Turks  wooM  still 
make  them  excellent  soldiers,  if  tkey  would  deign  to  con- 
join with  it  some  knowledge  of  modwn  taotlcs.  Attempii 
have  been  made,  and  are  still  making,  to  introdnoe  Eu- 

Ttdtics.  ropean  tactics  among  the  Ottoman  troops)  but  indoienoe 
conspires  with  pride  to  resist  the  innovation,  antf  to  frvs* 
trate  its  success. 

The  nKTj.  The  Turkish  navy,  created  by  Mahomet  II.  and  re«deied 
ibrmidable  under  Selim  lY.  fell  into  decay  In  the  flist 
reigns  of  the  eighteenth  century.  After  it  was  re-establish- 
ed, the  Russians,  in  irro,  almost  entirely  destroyed  it  Of 
late  they  have  conceived  the  project  of  moddtling  it  by  the 
pattern  of  that  of  England.  It  is  intended  to  cenrist  of 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  frigates,  snd 
other  smaller  vessels,  particularly  row-gallies,  xebees,  and 
other  vessels  used  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  they  are 
manned  with  Greeks,  who,  with  a  defioienoy  of  nautical 
skill,  conjoin  a  stnong  inclination  to  betray  the  eanse  of 
their  oppressors. 

The  Miftg-     To  all  these  departments  of  tJie  Turkish  government  we 

^^'^  must  join  tlie  seraglio,  or  court  of  the  Grand  .Wgnor,  his 

•  Kiedesel,  Remarquts  d'un  voyajtur,  etc.  p.  337,  Porter,  p.  154. 
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sacred  wknui,  mbiehf  however,  has  been  more  tbm  once  book 
the  scene  of  reTolt,  and  in  which  fear  and  anxiety  wre  often  Ksn» 
coBDWiied  in  the  aims  of  eieninate  Indalgeiiee.  Thou-  '  * 
sande  ef  iosiangiSf  or  well  armed  gardeners,  form  a  sort  of 
guard  to  that  rast  inclosure,  filled  with  palaces  and  gardens^ 
irtiich  is  ci^led  the  seraglio.  In  the  isolated  hnildingi 
whir h  inchtdo  the  haram,  er  «bede  of  the  women,  some 
kindreds  of  OHanchs  act  as  dMnestios,  and  at  Hke  Basse  time 
as  tsspeotosn  ef  a  tro^  of  ooncnhines,  wbkh  is  msfre  or 
kss  nomestius  aceovding  to  the  humour  of  the  sorereign, 
aid  among  whom  love  or  intrigue  may  raise  seven  to  the 
raak  ef  kaditausf  or  wives  ef  the  sultan.  The  eufiuehs 
are  aomeliaies  white  men,  sometimes  black;  some  of  the 
latter  hoing  from  Nef^land,  ethers  from  the  Sunda 
Idands;  strangers  to  every  sentiment  that  constitutes  hu- 
■as  worthy  they  succeed  admirably  in  the  arto  ef  serriBty. 
Tiieir  bend,  eaUed  the  kiBtar-^ih  the  ordinary  confiden- 
tial aervant  of  the  sultan,  often  acts  a  leading  part  in  the 
statob  TlMse  savage  and  stupid  slaves  have  been  known 
to  amass  enormous  fortunes,  to  appoint  the  viziers,  and  to 
hold  both  people  and  sovereign  subjected  to  their  ignoble 
aathority. 

Soch  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  Dis-^ 
order  and  weakness  in  the  different  branches  of  administra- 
tion, oppression  and  restlessness  in  the  provinces,  the  high 
VFays  overrun  with  robbers,  insurgents  in  every  quar- 
ter, neighbours  powerful  and  ambitious,  and  no  fo- 
rdgn  alliance  or  support  that  can  be  depended  on.  The 
cupidity  of  nations  and  of  sovereigns  has  an  eye  on  the 
different  provinces  of  this  miserable  empire.  The  barba- 
rity of  its  character  deprives  it  of  all  claim  to  commisera- 
tion in  its  approaching  overthrow ;  and,  while  it  will  shield 
uiy  aggressor  from  the  charge  of  injustice,  will  conceal  the 
selfish  motives  by  which  he  may  be  actuated.  The  con- 
tending interests  of  different  powers  will  prevent  Turkey 
from  falling  entirely  into  the  hands  of  any  one  foreign  in- 
nder;  and,  in  order  that,  they  may  not  engage  in  reciprocal 
contests,  they  will  probably  divide  the  spoil,  according  to 
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their  respective  convenience^  and  their  comparatiTO  address 
'^*^*  in  negociation.  Perhaps  they  will  make  a  show  of  libera- 
.  lity,  by  establishing  an  independent  government  among  the 
Greeks.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  hu- 
manity of  the  Oreeks  can  as  yet  be  trusted  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  enlightened  and  benignant  policy.  If  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  should  prove  unsuccessfuU  it  is 
easy  to  predict,  that  the  nation  must  abandon  political  in- 
dividuality, and  associate  herself  in  one  common  submis- 
sion with  one  or  more  neighbours,  under  a  different  go- 
vernment The  liberal  and  humane  wait  with  eager  ex- 
pectation for  the  total  reduction  of  the  Turkish  power. 
The  scenes  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of  the  hitherto  oppress- 
ed, and  certainly  bigotted  Oreeks,  which  may  be  in  that 
case  expected,  may  prove  equally  horrible  with  those  which 
they  have  succeeded ;  but,  with  the  existing  prospects  of 
society,  they  are  not  likely  to  become  equally  lasting,  nor 
to  be  permitted  to  prosecute  the  exclusive  establishment  of 
Christianity  by  inhuman  measures,  which  are  equally  re- 
pugnant to  the  spirit  of  our  religion,  and  to  the  first  inde- 
feasible principles  of  common  candour* 
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1  Tabu  of  the  Longitudes  and  Latitudes  of  the  principal  places    book 
of  Turkey  in  Jtsia,  according  to  the  best  observatiam.  tslix. 


Names  of  the  places'. 


CoQsiMqfUuEuxine. 
TVebnood  .... 
Idem  ...... 

Oaoieh 

HonthieftheHalys  . 

Sioope 

Idein 

Cftpe  Kererap^  .  .  . 
iBiehi  (Kiichi)  •  . 
Amissero     .    •    .    ^ 

Ewgli 

Remainder  tf  Jtia  Mi- 
noT' 

bland  Marmora,  eastern 
point    .... 

Castle  of  the  Dardanelles 
in  Asia     ... 

Tenedos  N.  £.  point 

Cape  Baba   .... 

Brasa 


degjniB.flee. 
41  22  0 
41     2  41 


Akhiaiar 

Smyrna 

Smyrna 


Seio,  toirn    .    •    .    . 
Chora  (if  le  of  Samoa) 
Bhodet  (harbour)  •    . 


Idem 


Idem 


Cape  of  Chelidonia  . 
Angpra  •.'••. 
Kntaieh  .  .  .  . 
Karahinar  (Aphioon)  • 

Konieh 

Malatlah      .    .    .    . 


Cypnu. 

Cape  8t  Andrew  . 
I^trcana  (the  castle) 


Lat.  N. 


Long.  E. 
of London 


41  32  02 


\2 
42 
42 
42 


2  16 

2 

0  30 

0  26 
41  46  3 
41  17  61 


39 
37 
36 
36 
17  35 


40  37  0 


27  26   16 


9  37 
61  1626 
30  16 

7  2 


38 
.37 
.36 


6  10 
28  65 
28  7 

23  27 
42  24 
26  0 


36  28  30 


37  60  0 


s: 


Authorities. 


43  46  Beanchamp. 

36  aOjCoonaissance  des  Terns. 

19  37{Beaucbamp. 

11  46<ldem. 

7  i2!Coonais8aiiire  des  Terns. 

8  i6|Beaucbamp. 
6  16  Idem. 

66  30  Idem. 
21  3lildem. 
27  20>ldem. 


28 


D.  Galiano,  Connaissance 
des  Temi. 
16  46  idem. 
63    Oldem. 
61  40  Idem. 
68  27SeetzeD,  Zach*s  Corres- 

pondence. 
48  16  Idem. 
44  46  D.  Galiano. 
63  38  Triesnecke,  Arebires  of 
Licbtenstem. 
Seetaen.  .     . 

Idem.  .     . 

12  30  Niebohr,  Correspondence 
ofZacb. 
De  Chazellen,  member  of 
the  academy  of  scien- 
ces, 1761. 
GreaTes>    Philos.    trans. 

XV. 
Galiano. 

Ephem.  G^r.  XV. 
Niebahr.  Pococke. 


20  26 
41  42 
62   16 


13  26  30 

31  032 

26  029 

46  0  30  21  36  Idem. 

62  032  40  16 

II  040  64  46 

6  040  4  16 


36  3034  31  46 
64  3UI33  40  46 


Idem. 

Scbillinger  (donbtfnl.) 

Idem.  (id.) 


Galiano. 
Idem. 
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Table  eonHnutd* 


LATcaoa  (the  castle) 


Nioonia    •    .    .    •    ; 

Limasol 

Balk  (liarbo«r)     •    . 
Cirigoa ^ 

Syria. 

CapeCansir 36 

Latakia 

Tripoli 

Cape  Blaoc  •    .    •    . 
Aleppo 


Names  of  the  plares. 


^^^'^-   of  Loudon, 


34  66  64 


33  47  46 


Idem    .    .    •    • 
lerniialein  (ConTent  of 
Terra  SancU.) 

Idem 

CawUry  qftke  Skh 
pkratet, 
ErxrooBD  •    •    •    •    • 
Diarbekir     .... 


''.\ 


13  14 
IS  14 
46  34 


Authorities. 


33  26  46 

32  60  46iMeiii. 

32  18  46ldem. 


UnpQblitked  TrmTols 
Conoalssaoco  dof Tons. 
1811,  p.  206. 

Idem. 


86    033  21  46  Idem. 

17  6036  40  I6|d.  Galiano. 
32  30*36  44  16ildem. 
26  26,66  44  20tldem. 


11  3035    7  16 
11  30|37  12  24 


36  11  33 

31  47  46,36  41  26|SeetMn 

131  48    036  29  16 


Idem. 

Simoo,  catenlated  by 
MoDoier  aod  Triet- 
oecker,  see  Zacli*s  cor- 
respond. 

Niebukr. 


Idem 
idem 


MerdlB 
JNonol 
Bagdad 


Idem 

Idem 

Hilleh  or  Babylon 


Panltce,  map  of  BjriM. 


Idem 


Basra  or  Bassora 


39  68  36  41  36    OBeanchamp. 

37  64    0,39  20  16i8iraon,     caicalatod     by 

Monnler*. 
37  66  30'  .     .    .  iNiebubr. 

39  61  60^8imoD,    ealcnlated     by 
Triesuecker,  in  2aeh. 
V.  316. 
Niebuhr. 
Idem. 
24  46|Beaucbampt      Mom. 
Acad. 
Simon. 
Niebukr. 
13  SOjBeattcfaampy      Me»« 
Acad. 
44  24  42|Beaaeba»p.     entanirt- 
ed    by  Triesneeker. 
Kpbem.  Vindobw  I86(^ 
n  3Q7, 

30  30    2   .     .     .    Niebabr. 


37 
36 
33 

33 
33 
33 


18  48 
211  30 

19  60  44 

19  64 
26  4 
34    064 


*  Compare  with  Zach^s  Correspoud.  III.  671,  where  the  observation  of  Si- 
mon is  re-estaUtihed  accordinc  to  the  philosoph.  Transactions. 
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ARABIA. 

Arabia  is  a  sort  of  peninsulay  occapying  a  position  in-  booH 
tBrmediate  between  the  rest  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Its  souths  ^i^^^^ 
east  boandary  forms  a  part  of  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ocean.  ' 

On  the  c^posite  side  it  is  bounded  by  Syria^  a  comparatire* 
ly  narrow  stripe  of  country,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
tiie  Mediterranean.  On  the  north-east,  its  rariable  limits 
follow  very  much  the  course  of  the  Euphrates.  From 
Persia  it  is  separated  by  the  Persian  Oulph.  From 
Egypt  and  Abyssinia  in  Africa,  by  the  Arabian  Gulph  or 
Bed  Sea. 

This  position  renders  Arabia  a  sort  of  centre  to  the  old 
coDtiBent.  Sometimes  it  has  offered  a  commercial  route  and 
int^mediate  emporium,  by  which  the  most  distant  nations 
have  been  connected  in  their  transactions.  At  other  times 
it  has  bred  in  its  bosom  revolutions  by  which  the  affairs  of 
mankind  hare  been  overturned.  The  shades  of  antiquity  Historicid 
oonoHd  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  consanguinity  of  the^^®^^^* 
Arabs  with  the  Assyrians  and  Phenicians ;  a  consanguini- 
ty indicated,  however,  by  the  mutual  analogies  of  their  lan- 
guage; nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  particulars  of  the 
conquests  of  the  ancient  kings  called  TobbUf  or  the  power 
of  the  HomeriUi,  the  princes  of  the  country  of  Himiar. 
In  the  books  of  Moses  and  of  Job  an  interesting  picture 
is  given  of  that  patriarchial  species  of  civilization^  of  which 
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BOOK    the  manners  of  the  Arabs  to  this  day  bear  the  indelible  im- 
***•     pression.    According  to  some,  Alexander  the  Oreat  intended 

"""""""^  to  make  Arabia,  or  some  situation  on  its  confines,  the  seat  of 
his  mighty  empire.  The  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  prepared  to 
make  the  circuit  of  this  country,  when  the  death  of  the  con- 
queror terminated  all  his  magnificent  designs.  Under  the 
Ptolemies,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman  government,  Egypt 
received  from  the  Arabians,  by  the  Red  Sea,  large  quantities 
of  valuable  articles,  which  were  considered  as  the  produc- 
tions of  Arabia  Felix.  It  was  afterwards  learned  that  the 
finest  spices,  the  ivory,  and  the  murrhine  vases,  came  from 
India,  Caramania,  and  Serica;  but  nothing  could  efiace 
the  brilliant  idea  which  had  been  formed  of  Arabia.  A 
general  of  Augustus  made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
country  of  the  wealthy  Sabseu  Arabia  was  defended  by  its 
deserts,  and  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  divided  into  several 
small  states,  which  enjoyed  a  prosperous  commerce. 

The  cities,  the  temples,  and  the  palaces  of  the  Arabians 
were  embellished  with  the  precious  metals  which  the 
Romans  and  the  Persians  had  given  them  in  exchange  for 
spices,  balm  of  Mecca,  incense,  precious  stones,  and  mur- 
ihine  vases,  while  the  Arabians  bought  no  foreign  articles 
for  their  own  consumption.  The  art  of  navigation  was  as 
yet  low.  The  riches  of  India,  and  probably  also  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  were  brought  to  their  country  in 
wretched  canoes.  Between  the  sailing  of  their  fleets  and 
their  return,  an  interval  of  five  years  elapsed.  It  was 
only  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  that  the  monsoons  were 
understood,  and  the  navigation  of  the  high  seas  rendered 
practicable.  Such  was  the  kind  of  civilization  of  the  an- 
cient  Arabians,  the  subject  of  raving  eulogiums  among  some 
modem  writers.  At  an  early  period,  however,  Arabian 
colonies  appear  to  have  been  settled  extensively  in  AfiHca 
and  in  India. 
Arabia  still  flourished  in  trade  and  opulence,  when,  in 

Mahomet,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  Mahomet  made  it  the 
scene  of  a  political  and  religious  revolution.  This  country, 
the  first  seat  of  a  fanatical  and  conquering  sect,  soon  be- 
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came  the  mistress  of  the  finest  part  of  the  old  continent 
The  victorious  standard  of  the  Crescent  was  raised  on  the 
cold  mountains  of  Tartary,  and  in  the  burning  sands  of 
Ethiopia.  Its  dominion  extended  from  Spain  to  the  Mo* 
lacca  islands,  perhaps  eyen  to  the  Archipelago  of  the  Caro- 
lines. To  the  souths  it  went  beyond  Mozambique  and 
Madagascar. 

The  Arabians  have  avoided  the  fate  of  other  conquer- 
ing nations,  that  of  being  conquered  in  their  turn*  They 
still  enjoy  their  ancient  independence.  But  they  have  no 
more  Avicennas,  Abul-Pharagiuses,  or  Edrisis.  They 
bave  reverted  to  that  low  degree  of  civilization  from  which 
the  keen  and  comprehensive  genius  of  Mahomet  had  drawn 
them,  by  uniting  them  into  one  state.  Divided  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  many  sovereigns,  weak,  and  harassed  by  a 
number  of  petty  tyrants,  Arabia  no  more  presents  to  the 
view  of  the  universe,  those  magnificent  courts  of  the  ca- 
liphs, at  which  genius  and  learning  found  such  generous 
]>rotection,  and  to  which  the  Europeans,  in  a  comparatively 
mde  state,  applied  for  the  rules  of  the  fine  arts,  and  the 
models  of  luxury. 

The  first  object  to  be  considered  in  the  description  ofTheAra* 
tbe  Arabian  territories,  is  the  nature  of  the  two  gulphs  p1|^^°' 
^ch  form  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries.    The  Per-  Gui|ih«. 
sian  Gnlph  is  formed  by  a  simple  continuation  of  the  banks 
of  tbe  Euphrates.     The  Arabian  Gulph,  commonly  call- 
ed the  Red  Sea,  occupies  a  deep  cavity  which  receives 
no  river.     Thus  it  presents   to  those    who   indulge   a 
nige  for  hypothesis  the  appearance  of  an  ancient  strait 
which  once  united  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  which  has  been  subsequently  filled  up  at  its 
northern  extremity.     Strabo  has  compared  its  shape  to 
that  of  a  broad  river.    Both  of  these  gulphs  are  filled  with 
snnk  rocks,  sand  banks,  and  small  islands,  and  allow  but 
little  space  fpr  a  free  and  safe  navigation.    The  north-east  PnvaUios 
monsoon,  which  prevails  from  tlie  15th  of  October  to  the  '^^'^ 
15th  of  April,  renders  the  entrance  of  that  sea  easy,  which 
is  impossible  during  the  opposite  monsoon.     These  pe- 


itodical  wtads  hare  peat  influence  m  tiM  height  of  tk 
tidesy  to  that  the  extremity  of  that  am  wUch  dtviAs 
'*'*"""""'  Sues  from  Arabia  majr  sometimee  be  paeeed  im  ih^ti*  h 
the  Pegpsian  Gulph  the  nmih-veBt  wiiid%  eometimea  iati^ 
mptad  hj  sterme  froon  the  aouth-weBly  prevail  fMiei  Ootr 
her  to  Jttl]r«t  The  soath-eaet  windai  which  pverail  dir* 
lug  the  rest  of  the  year,  favour  the  entrance  of  ▼moeli  kita 
this  gttlph)  they  bring  with  them  an  extretw  Immidily. 
The  tides  and  medium  level  of  the  gulpb  are  auhjeeled  k 
gireat  variation  from  the  influence  of  the  windsi^  The 
■heree  of  both  gulpha  principallj  coneist  of  shell  limestone 
rocks*  Thdr  bottoms  are  covered  with  a  carpel  of  greeih 
ish  coral ;  in  calm  weather  the  bottom,  when  it  oomes  iali 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  forests 
and  meadows,  and  thus  even  affords  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  arid  and  sandy 
GOttnti7  by  which  it  is  encircled.^  The  coral  of  theai 
seas  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterrs^ 
iiean.||  The  beautiful  fuci  attracted  the  admiratien  of 
antiquity ,51  <^d  procured  for  the  Arabian  gulph  the  name  of 
Bakr-Sooph  in  Hebrew,  i.  e^  the  sea  of  algsB.  That  of  the 
&ed  Sea,  which  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  the  seas 
round  Arabia,  seems  to  be  derived  from  Edom  or  Idnmeft^ 
which  also  signifies  rtd.  The  ,wide  plains  skirting  ti»ese 
gulphs  appear  to  have  been  under  water  at  a  period  oedi- 
paratively  recent  That  which  is  called  the  plain  of  Teha- 
ma, runs  only  along  the  eastern  shore  of  tlie  Arabian 
gulph,  whereas  the  Persian  gulph,  has  on  the  north  the 
plain  of  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia,  in  the  same  direetion 
XUuYiaide-with  the  gulph  itself.  Nowhere,  says  Pliny,  are  the  do* 
Dositions.    pQgi^QQg  f^m  ri^rs  mop^  perceptible  than  at  the  mouths 

•  Nicbuhr,  Description  de  TArabie,  II.  303,  &c.  Paris  edition, 
t  D'Apres  de  Mannevilletic  Neptune  Oriental,  Instructions,  p.  24. 
X  Kazwyny,  Antholog.  Arab,  de  Wahl,  p.  192.  Arrian,  Peripl,  mar.  Erytlie, 
p.  14,  7S,  74.  t 

k  Forska],  0tscrip,  anim.  p.  133. 
II  Plin.  XXXII.  2. 
^  Artcmid.  apud  Strab.  Diodor.  III.  Pliu,  XIII.  25. 
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•f  Ikt  DifUratoA.*    Die  strait  of  Ormie  is  not  so  narrow^    book 
■OP  so  oacofrikerai  ^rtth  isiandsy  as  that  which  justly  bears    ^^'• 
tte  naoM  of  Bdt^d^mamdeb,  (erroneoiisly  written  Babel* 
■nM,)  ^'the  Goto  of  Misfortaii^^'  or  the  "<  Strait  of 

Wo  BhoU  take  another  occasion  to  describe  Natural 


fte  itfaadoef  theoaseas;  but  we  may  here  remark,  that,  """'^''^"^ 

h  ssyend  parts  of  the  Persiao  gidphi  md  particularly  near 

1l»  ifllaads  «f  BatereiD,  fiw^  springs  rise  in  tiie  middle  of 

fte  satt  water,t  and  that  the  Arabian  golph  contains,  in 

the  island  of  Djebel-Tar,  a  volcano  which  appears  to  bo 

extingaished.    The  principal  chain  of  moantaias  of  Ara*  Mountains. 

Ma  runs  nearly  paraHci  wifth  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  distance 

rf  from  thirty  to  ei(^ty  miles.    It  increases  in  devation  as 

it  eitenda  ooutbward,  and  it  seems  certain  that  it  is  contura* 

ed  hi  a  line  paraHeil  to  the  shore  of  the  Indian  ooean,  as  far 

18  Oman,    ^his  chain  probably  contains  some  momtains 

tff  great  elevation.    The  {nlgrims,  in  tratdling  from  Da- 

■iscas  to  Mecca,  peroeive  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  jour« 

mj,  Hfnnt  Shah&k,  rising  Hke  a  towo-  in  Ae  midst  of  the 

ihiia.^    The  faitaner  of  AraUa  is  pnobably  a  hi^  plain» 

iKlining  towards  the  Persian  gnlph.    A  great  proportion* 

tt  it  is«eciipiod  by  extensive  deserts.    Bot  these  deserts 

are  separated  by  sauiH  mountainous  Oases,  which  seem  to 

fcrm  a  eeiitinned  line  from  the  south-east  of  Palestine  to 

All  the  liversof  Arabia  are  more  or  less  a  sort  of  occa** 
Mil  torrents,  in  Arabic  they  receive  the  common  name 
rf  OmuIL  The  dryness  of  the  Arabian  BoSi  is  almost  pro-* 
▼efbial)  butaTeriiish  geographer  tells  us  that  the  Ned« 
M  the  interior  platBoa  of  Arabia,  contains  some  1akes.$ 
Mnbo,  an  eye  wvtneas,  «lao  mentions  lakes  which  are  form- 
id  by  rivers. 

Arabia  partakes  of  the  dimate  of  n  wfliem  Africa.  The  Climate. 
Mmtains  of  Yemen  are  moistened  with  regular  showers  seaaons. 
ftma  the  middle  of  Jnae  till  the  end  of  September;  but 

»  Plin.  VI.  27.  t  Ives,  I.  360.  Nicbuhr,  11. 1«». 

}  Seetxen,  Zach*8  CorreSpondance)  XVIII.  389* 
4  Hadgl-Khalfah,  Djchan  Numa,  p.  1298.  Tard.  M. 
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BOOK    even  then  the  sky  is  seldom  oyerrast  for  twraty-lbtr  boon 
*^*'     together.    During  the  rest  of  the  year  scarcely  a  cloud  is 

'—^^  to  be  seen.  At  Maskat«  and  in  the  mountaiiia  of  Oiiian» 
the  rainy  season  commenres  in  the  middle  of  Noyeoberi 
and  continues  till  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  pbias 
of  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  a  whole  year  sometloiee  pasMS 
without  rain.  In  July  and  Aug;u<st«  the  thermometer  rises 
at  Moka  to  98"  of  Fahrenheifs  scale,  while  at  Sana,  in  the 
moantains,  it  only  reaches  85".  In  this  last  district  it 
sometimes  freezes,  though  rarely.*  Edrisi  mentioiis  moun- 
tains in  which  it  freezes  even  in  summer. 

Hot  winds.  It  is  in  the  desert  bounded  by  Bassora,  Bagdat,  Haleb, 
and  Mecca,  that  the  hot  wind  is  most  dreaded,  whickis 
known  by  the  name  of  Samoonif  8amiek  and  other  analo- 
gous terms  varied  by  the  different  dialects  of  tiie  Araiis. 
It  blows  only  during  the  most  intense  summer  heats.  The 
Arabs  of  the  ddsert,  being  accustomed  to  an  atmosphere 
of  great  purity,  are  said  to  perceive  the  samoom  by  its 
sulphurous  odour  before  it  reaches  them.  Its  appmck 
is  also  indicated  by  a  redness  in  that  quarter  of  the  atmoa- 
phere  from  whence  it  comes.  When  it  approaches,  the 
Arabs  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  even  the  animals  hoU 
down  their  heads.  Those  who  are  rash  enough  to  face  it 
are  suddenly  suffocated,  and  their  bodies  are  observed  to 
be  greatly  swollen,  a  phenomenon  imputed  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  operation  of  a  subtle  poison  which  it  rontimunicatee* 

Vegetation  The  arid  deserts  of  Arabia  have  discouraged  natundiets 

^,t/  *'  fi^>°  exploring  them ;  yet  there  are  numerous  mountainous 
Oases  shaded  with  date  trees,  and  other  palms,  which  might 
deserve  to  be  visited.  The  sandy  plains  produce  the  same 
plants  as  northern  Africa.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  saline 
and  the  succulent  kind,  such  as  various  species  belonging 
to  the  genera  mesembnianihemumtaloef  euphartmmf  itapdia, 
and  iolsoliu  They  serve  to  alleviate  the  thirst  of  the  camelf 
and  present  exhilarating  objects  to  the  traveller  in  the  pain- 
ful journeys  of  the  caravans. 

*  Niebuhr,  1. 1,  p.  5,  Ac,  Cloupet  iu  the  Annalei  des  Voyages,  X.  179. 
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The  sea-shores  wear  a  richer  and  more  varied  aspect,   book 
The  nomeroiis  rivulets  descending  from  the  mountains    ^^^^^ 
maintain  along  their  banks  an  agreeable  verdure.     The "       "^ 
plants  native  to  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  of  the 
are  in  their  nature  the  same  with  those  of  the  deserts.    But  ^^'^^  ^« 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  valleys,  and  the  plains,  enjoy 
a  fertility  which  forms  a  complete  contrast  with  the  aridi- 
ty of  the  mountains.    Many  of  the  plants  of  Persia  and 
India,  celebrated  for  their  beauty  or  their  usefulness,  have 
been  always  indigenous  also  in  this  country.      Such  are  the 
tamarind,  the  cotton  shrub,*  the  banana  or  Indian  fig,  the 
aogar  can^t  a  species  of  nutmeg,^  the  betel,  and  all  sorts 
of  melons  and  pumpkins.    The  chief  boast  of  Arabia  con^ 
sists  in  two  vaJuable  ligneous  species.    The  one  is  the  cof-  The  coSee 
fee  shrub,  the  Cqffea  Jirabica;   the  other,  the  balm  tree^ ''''"''' 
er  JBlmifris  opobaUamum*     The  balm  of  Mecca,  the  pro-  Balm  of 
doce  of  this  last,  is  the  roost  fragrant,  and  sells  at  tbe^^^^ 
bluest  price  of  all  the  gum-resins.    The  coffee  planta- 
tions are  cultivated  in  terraces  on  the  western  side  of  the. 
great  mountains  of  Yemen.    A  great  deal  of  coffee  is  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces  of  Hashid  or  Bekil,  of  Kataba 
tndof  Tafa;  but  the  climate  of  the  departments  of  Oud- 
deo,  of  Koosma,  and  of  Djebi  is  the  most  favourable  to 
it,  and  yields  it  both  of  better  quality  and  in  great  abun- 
dance.   We  are  told  that  the  Arabians  have  prohibited, 
mider  the  severest  penalties,  the  exportation  of  this  plant, 
and  that  the  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  have  notwith- 
standing found  means  of  transfeiTing  it  to  their  colonies; 
but  the   coffee  of  Yemen  still  preserves  its  superiority* 
Tbe  Arabians  say  that  they  originally  obtained  it  from 
Abyssinia :  perhaps  it  was  in  that  country  that  the  use  and 
coltivation  of  this  article  were  first  discovered. 

In  ancient  times,  Arabia  was  not  less  celebrated  for  in- incense, 
cense  than  for  gold;  but  the  incense  which  the  northern 

•  Plin.  XIX.  1.  Comp.  XII.  10. 
t  Sirabo,  XVI.  535,  539  (cd.  Atrcb.)  Plin.  XII.  8. 

t  Abi  Abdallah  Ibii  Bathoutr,  an  Arnbi.ia  traveller.    MS.  in  the  library  of 
^otha.  (Seetxeii.) 
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HatioiiB  procured  from  Arabia  Felix  was  not  whoUy  ^ 
"^^    produce  of  that  country.    That  which  is  cultivated  in  1M 
south-east  part  of  Arabia  In  the  neighbourhood   of  Re- 
shein,  Dafar,  Merbat«  Hasek*  and  above  all,  in  the  province 
of  Shafari  is  only  the  kind  called  Uhan  or  oUteiiMii  by  the 
Arabians,  the  quality  of  which  is  very  inferior.     The  soil 
of  the  mountains  where  the  incense  grows  is  of  a  day  tex- 
ture, and  impregnated  with  nitre.    The  Arabians  procure 
several  sorts  of  incense  from  Abyssinia,  from  Siaro,  Soma* 
tra,  and  Java.    This  is  exported  by  them  in  great  quas- 
tities  to  Turkey ;   and  the  smallest  of  the  three  kinds  ef 
benzoin,  sold  by  the  traders,  is  more  valued  than  tlie  oli- 
banum  of  Arabia.* 
DUbrtnt        There  are  some  groves  or  thickets  on  the  mountains  of 
piAQts!'^    Arabia,  but  no  forests  properly  so  called  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  order  of  palms,  Arabia  possesses  the  date  tree^  the 
cocoa,  and  the  fan-leaved  palm.    Among  other  trees,  na- 
tural or  cultivated,  are  to  be  distinguished   the    fig,  the 
orange,  the  plantain  or  banana,  the  almond,  the  apricot, 
the  acKUM  tera^  (from  which  gum-arabic  is  obtained,)  tbe 
sensitive  plant,  and  others  of  the  mimosa  tribe.    The  fruit 
of  the  quince  tree,  and  the  vine^  is  enjoyed  in  perfectioikf 
Among  the  shrubs  and  the  plants,  the  JKidniM  oommiMU^ 
(the  castor  oil  plant,)  and  senna,  both  employed  in  medi- 
sine,  are  worthy  of  mention :  also  the  Oempftr^end  ^lotoM, 
or  gl<riie  amaranth ;  the  white  lily,  and  the  large  FniMnA- 
am,  all  of  distinguished  fragrance;  the  aloe,  but  inferior  to 
that  of  Bocotora;  the  styrax,  and  tlie  sesamum,  which  sup- 
plies the  place  of  the  olive.^ 
u^icui-         Wheat,  Turitey  com,  and  doura,   cover  the  plains  of 
tun.         Yemen  and  of  some  other  fertile  parts  of  the  country.    The 
horses  are  fed  on  barley,  and  the  asses  on  beans.    Indigo  is 
also  planted,  and  a  plant  which  affords  a  yellow  dye  called 
wm%^  which  is  exported  in  large  quantity  fh>m  Moka  to 
Oman,  and  the  fmuL^  which  is  employed  as  a  red  dye.    Tbe 

•  Ni«babr,  1. 208.  1  La  Roque,  Voytge  d'Arabie,  268. 
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pioQi^isorasinpleconstructioii.   Mattocks  and  pick^axes  JBook 
are  used  instead  of  spades.    The  principal  cares  of  agricul-    ^^^* 
tore  roDsist  in  managing  the  distribution  of  the  water  for 
irrigation,  which  proceeds  from  rivuletSy  wells,  or  pools. 
Id  harvest,  the  corn  crop  is  pulled  op  by  the  roots^  and  the 
baj  is  cut  down  with  a  sickle.* 

The  caonel  has  justly  been  called  a  living  ship,  without  Animals. 
which  the  Arab  could  not  cross  the  seas  of  sand  with  which  ^^"^^'- 
iufl  country  is  covered.    Fliny  and  Aristotle  have  given  an 
aact  description  of  the  only  two  distinct  species  of  this 
genus  which  are  known.    The  one^  which  ib  used  in  great 
iramhers  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  all  the  northern  half  of 
Africa,  has  only  one  hump,  and  was  called  by  these  writers 
the  camel  of  Arabia.    The  other,  which  is  found  in  Persia,     * 
u  the  south  of  Russia  and  in  Bucharia,  or  the  ancient  Bac- 
tnana,  has  been  called  the  camel  of  Bactriana.    But  among 
tte  varieties  of  the  Arabian  species,  that  which  is  best 
adapted  for  carrying  burdens  is  distinguished  from  that 
which  is  fitted  for  running.    Diodorus,  Strabo,  and  Isido- 
ns,  in  speaking  of  this  last,  distinguished  it  by  adding  the 
appellative  dranuUf  or  runner,  to  the  Greek  noun  for  a 
camel.   This  term  has  been  converted  by  the  Europeans  into 
dfomedary,  which  they  ha\e  erroneously  extended  to  all  Varieties  of 
ttat  species  which  is  called  the  Arabian,  and  is  distinguish-   ^^^  '* 
ed  by  its  single  hump.     The  Arabian  nouns  hadjin  and 
r^wMl  seem  to  apply  to  the  two  distinct  races  of  this  spe- 
cies, the  former  being  destined  for  carriage,  and  the  latter 
tw  running.    The  word  bacht  is  the  term  for  the  Bactrian 
cameLf    The  Arabian  and  Bactrian  species  are  capable  of 
iN^Qcing  a  mixed  breed,  but  it  is  not  certain  if  this  is  ca« 
pable  of  propag^ating  its  kind. 

The  oxen  of  Arabia  have  generally  a  hump  on  the  back  oxeo, 
like  those  of  Syria-    In  western  Nedged,  butter  is  used  »^««P>  *c- 
instead  of  oil4    We  are  not  particularly  informed  about 
file  breed  of  sheep ;  they  have  a  thick  and  broad  tail,  which 

*  Niebuhr,  I.  213»  sqq,  t  Bocbart,  Hierozoicum,  lib.  II*  c.  4. 

X  Strabo,  XVI.  537. 
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they  are  said  to  drag  behind  them  on  a  small  carriage  ;* 
but  their  wool  seems  to  be  coarse,  and  their  flesh  none  of 
'  the  most  delicate.  The  wild  goat  is  found  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Arabia  Petrsa.  The  other  animals  are  the  jack- 
all,  the  hyaena,  different  apes,  the  jerboa  or  rat  of  Pha- 
raoh, antelopes,  wild  oxen,  wolves,  foxes,  wild  boars,  and 
the  great  and  little  panther.  A  degree  of  respect  bor- 
dering on  adoration  is  paid  to  a  bird,  which  is  a  sort  of 
thrush,  which  comes  every  year  from  eastern  Persia,  and 
destroys  the  locusts,  tlie  deadly  enemies  of  all  vegetation. 
The  esculent  locust  is  found  here,  and  is  esteemed  a  deli- 
cacy.f  As  for  birds,  the  plains  are  peopled  by  the  parfridgi^ 
the  woods  by  the  guinea-fowl,  and  the  mountains  by  the 
pheasant  The  ostrich  is  not  unknown  in  the  deserts.  All 
the  coasts  abound  with  fish.  That  on  the  south  east  pro- 
duces the  shell  called  pinna  marinaf  with  its  shining 
byssus,!  and  immense  quantities  of  sea  turtle,  which  form  a 
chief  article  of  subsistence  to  whole  tribes.  Land  turtles 
abound  in  Arabia,  and  form  the  food  of  Christians  during 
Lent  and  other  fasts.  There  is  a  small  serpent  called  baitofh 
distinguished  by  white  blotches,  which  is  of  a  highly  venom- 
ous nature,  its  bite  being  followed  by  sudden  death.  The 
large  lizard,  or  guaril,  found  here,  is  said  to  equal  the  cro- 
codile in  strength.^ 

We  must  not  forget  the  horses,  which  are  the  glory  of 
Arabia.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  kadishif  or 
common,  and  the  kosKlanU  or  noble  kind,  which  are  con- 
sidered as  sprung  from  the  breed  of  Solomon,  and  of  which 
the  genealogy  has  been  preserved  in  the  country  for  two 
thousand  years.  The  greatest  care  is  taken  to  preserre 
the  purity  of  the  race.  They  are  capable  of  sustaining 
great  fatigue,  can  pass  entire  days  without  eating,  and 


*  Barthema,  Navig.  I!,  cap.  5,  9.    Herodot.  III.  1 U. 

t  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  p.  II.  lib.  IV.  e.  6.    Forskal,  Detcrlpt.  anim.  p.  81. 

t  Ptolem.  Geo.  VI.  cap.  7. 

f  Kaswyni  and  Abdallatif  in  Bocliarty  part  I.  lib.  IV.  cap.  3. 
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oake  an  impetuoQa  chaise  on  an  enemy.    The  best  are  bred    book 
by  the  Bedouins  in  the  northern  deserts.  ^^^ 

This  country  also  possesses  an  excellent  breed  of  asses,  "^ 
which  are  sold  high*  and  have  qualities,  similar  to  those  of 
tiie  BUile.  In  Yemen  the  soldiers  perform  their  patroles  on 
asses,*  and  every  military  service  in  which  parade  is  not 
an  object.  They  are  also  employed  by  the  Mahometan 
pilgrims  in  their  long  and  painful  journey  to  Mecca.  Nie- 
bohr  reckons  the  progress  which  the  Arabian  asses  make 
in  a  half  hour  at  1750  paces,  double  those  of  a  man.  The 
large  Arabian  camels  make  775,  and  the  smaller  ones  500. 
The  trot  of  the  camel  is  harsh  and  disagreeable. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  Arabia  neither  contains  mines  Minerals, 
of  gold  nor  silver,  though  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter    * 
metal  is  contained  in  the  lead  obtained  from  the  province 
of  Ooian.    There  are  iron  mines  in  the  district  of  Saade 
in  the  north  of  Yemen,  but  the  iron  which  they  yield  is 
brittle.    The  onyx  is  found  in  Yemen.    The  agate  called 
the  moka-stone  comes  from  Surat,  and  the  finest  cornelians 
are  brought  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay.f    Niebuhr  denies 
tiiat  Arabia  produces  any  precious  stones,  and  maintains 
that  they  are  all  brought  from  India.     But  the  positive 
ai^  unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancients  will  not  permit 
as  to  doubt  of  the  former  wealtli  of  the  Arabian  mines4  Ancient 
The  country  is  in  itself  vast,  and  there  is  no  reason  what-  ^°    *"*"**• 
ever  for  refusing  our  assent  to  these  accounts.    It  was  in 
the  mountains  of  Yemen  that  mines  of  gold  were  formerly 
worked }  sometimes  it  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  rocks^ 
ftt  others  in  loose  nodules  on  the  surface.    Rock  salt  is 
still  worked  near  Loheia,  and  in  several  other  places.    The 
town  of  Gerra  in  the  Persian  Gulph  was  entirely  built  of 
this  substance.    The  aromatites,  or  aromatic  stone  of  the 

*  Graodpr^y  Voyage  ■  au  Bengale.  Compared  with  Bocbart,  Hieroz.  part  I. 
lib.  n.  eap.  13. 

t  Niebuhr,  I.  197. 

t  Job,  ch,  28.  T.  46*  Abulfeds,  Arabia,  edit.  Gagn.  p.  45.  Teiphascb, 
•tcerpta  de  femmif,  edit.  Rau.  p.  96,  102. 


BMK    Miciento,*  is  probably  amber,  and  the  9mait§giu§  cMn, 

XZ3C*    or  inlerior  emerald^  which,  according  to  Pliny,  was  used 

'  as  an  ornamental  atone  in  the  walla  of  hoaaes,  waa  pro- 

bably  diallage.f    Niebuhr  observed  in  Yemen  ttwo  aidad 

columns  of  basalt,  bine  alabaster,  selenite,  and  Toiiooi 

spars. 

Divisions.       We  now  proceed  to  examine  Arabia,  as  dividad  inU 
provinces.    By  the  ancients  this  country  was  diviiled  inli 
three  unequal  portions ;  Arabia  Petrnai  a  small  pravince 
situated  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  at  the  northern  ea^ 
tremity  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Arabia  Deserta,  which  extended 
towards  the  Euphrates,  and  towards  the  centre;  and  Ara- 
bia Felix,  which  comprehended  the  remainder.    The  vuh 
dem  divisions,  as  given  by  Niebtthr,  are  qnite  diAf^eat 
The  series  of  deserts  in  the  centre  forms  an  eitemskwt  prth 
vince  called  Nedjed.    Hedjas  is  on  the  shore  of  the  Had 
Sea,  a  little  north  of  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  caaitldni 
Mecca  and  Medina.    Yemen  is  to  the  south  of  tUa^  etf^ 
tending  to  tlie  straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb.    Hadramast  Hm 
along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean.    OmAn  ia  a*  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  Lahsa  or  Hajar  ooenpitf 
the  western  shore  of  that  golf. 
Desert  of       The  small  peninsula  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Allah  and 
Mount  Si-  Sq^^  attracts  the  attention  of  travellers  by  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity.   There  is  nothing  at  all  interestiog  in  the  town  of 
Ailah,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  eastern  gul^  nor  in  thai 
of  Karak,  which  lies  on  the  south  of  ttie  Dead  Sea,  nor 
in  the  hariiour  of  El  Tor.    Mount  Sinai  is  an  enormoaa 
mass  of  granite  rocks  with  a  GreeiL  convent  at  the  bottomi 
called  the  convent  of  St.  Catharine.     It  is  the  highest 
summit  of  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  by  the  Arabiani 
Djebbel  Moosa,  and  which  requires  a  journey  of  several 
days  to  go  entirely  round  it.    This  chain  is  partly  com- 
posed of  sand-stone.    It  contains  several  fertile  valleys,  in 
which  are  gardens  which  produce  grapes,  pears,  dates,  and 
other  excellent  fruits.    These  are  taken  to  Cains  where 

*  Pliny  XXXVir.  H*.  *  Pliny  XXXVII.  5-. 
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A^  u%  mM  9i  a  Ugb  prioe;  bat  ibe  geieral  aspect  of  bq«k 
tkis  peninsQla  is  that  of  a  frightful 'sterility.  It  is  the  £&• 
vowito  soil  of  the  rose  of  JerichOy  the  bitter  H^ple,  and 
sjiigysiw  or  dog's  bane.  There  are  also  different  ligneoas 
shntey  8«ch  as  the  tueada  verOf  or  Egyptian  thorny  wbich^< 
fiuniflhes  gum-arabic,  a  substance  oftm  used  as  food  in 
cases  off  necesflity  *  the  tamarind  tree^  from  which,  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  a  mild  aromatic  gum  exudes» 
supposed  to  be  the  manna  of  the  Scripturesyf  and  still 
called  in  that  country  d^manUf  also  the  ban,  or  Balamu$ 
mtgrepnoOf  from  which  a  much  esteemed  oil  is  obtained.^ 
Hie  caper,  the  rose«laurel  (nmtMu,)  the  cotton  plant,  and 
iniionn  other  shrubs,  form  scattered  tufts  of  verdure  in 
the  midst  of  the  dark  rocks  of  granite,  jasper,  and  sienits^ 
and  in  plains  corered  with  sand  and  pebbles.  The  few 
Arabs  who  wander  in  this  desert  seem  to  lead  very  abate* 
nnsna  Hves.  They  have  opportunities,  however  of  hunt- 
ing, as  gaaels  and  other  sorts  of  game  are  to  be  found 
h  ooBsiderable  number^  The  coasts  of  this  peninsula  are 
fined  with  ooral  reefs,  and  covered  with  innumerable  orga* 
idc  petrifactions. 

Bacred  history  and  tradition  have  given  Sinai  and  Ho- 
reb  a  character  of  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  Jews,  Christians^ 
and  Mahometans.  The  latter,  on  their  return  from  Me* 
dina,  often  honour  with  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  lambs  the 
place  where  the  Almighty  condescended  to  reveal  himself 
(a  Moses  In  all  his  glory.  Djebel-el-mokatteb  is  a  great 
lock,  situated  on  the  road  from  Sinai  to  Suez,  and  cover* 
«l  with  hieroglyphics,  which  have  afibrded  ample  mattsv 
for  discussion  to  the  learned.  Niebubr,  in  his  visit  to  this 
t^  fbund  a  cemetery  filled  with  magnificent  gravestones, 

*  H«M»lqai8t'8  journey  to  Pal«f  tine  (in  German)  p.  570. 

t  Seetieo,  Zach't  Correipondence,  XVIl.  151. 

t  P«  Belon,  obterrations  sur  diverses,  singularit^s,  p.  126.  Celsli,  Hierobo- 
tao.    n.p.  1. 

f  Sicard,  NouTeans  Mlm.dea  Mietioni  dans  le  Levant,  I.  p.iS.  (Paris, 
ms.)  PMOcke,  Breuning,  Moncoynf,  TMTenoty  etc.  Niebuhr,  DetcriplioB, 
U.  p.  ITS.  etc. 
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BOOK    on  wliicb  beautiful  hieroglyphics  were  carved ;  monvmeiitB 
*^^    which   prove  the  former  existence  of  populous  and  flou- 

'  rishing  cities.     On  the  route  of  the  great  caravan  of  pil- 

grims are  the  towns  of  Heddiji',  Maan,  and  others,  situated 

**•■•  in  fertile  Oases  in  the  midst  of  Hedjaz,  a  country  some- 
what' less  desert  than  the  neighbourhood  of  8inai«  On  tiie 
coast,  which  the  caravan  leaves  on  their  right,  are  souie 
trifling  remains  of  Madian,  Haura,  and  some  other  places. 
On  their  left  they  have  the  city  of  Medina,  which  contains 
the  tomb  of  Maljomet  The  pilgrims  are  not  obliged  to 
Tisit  this  tomb.  The  tomb  itself  is  as  simple  as  can  be 
imagined;  but  we  are  told  that  the  mosque  founded  by 
the  prophet  is  supported  by  400  columns,  and  illuminated 
with  300  lamps,  which  are  constantly  burning.  Here  an 
also  the  tombs  of  Abu-bekr,  and  Omar  the  successor  of  Ma- 
homet   Tambo  is  the  port  of  Medina. 

Mecca.  ^||  ^^  g^j|  pertaining  to  the  city  of  Mecca  is  esteemed 

sacred.  This  ancient  capital  of  Arabia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  name  of  Macoraba.  The  latter  part  of 
this  word  denotes  its  greatness ;  which,  however,  even  in 
its  most  flourishing  times,  was  perhaps  less  than  one  fouHh 
of  Paris.  The  soil  is  a  barren  surface  of  rock;  the 
water  of  the  holy  well  of  Zemzem  is  brackish  and  bitter.* 
The  pastures  are  at  a  distance  from  the  city ;  the  fruits 
Qsed  here  are  brought  from  the  gardens  of  Tayef,  situated 
among  mountains,  where  it  sometimes  freezes  even  in  sum- 
mer.f  The  Koreishites,  who  ruled  at  one  time  in  Mecca, 
were  famed  among  the  Arabians  for  their  courage.  They 
were  prevented  by  the  sterility  of  the  soil  from  encourag- 
ing agriculture ;  but  by  means  of  the  port  of  Jedda,  which 
was  only  forty  miles  ofi*,  they  enjoyed  a  most  favourable 

Comiaercc.  position  for  commercial  enterprises.  An  easy  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Abyssinia ;  and  the  treasures  of  Africa 
were  carried  across  the  peninsula  as  far  as  Katif,  in  the 

•  Abulfeda,  edit.  Gagn.  p.  29.  Bakoui,  Notices  et  Eztraitt,  II.  417.    Bsr- 
«b6ma,  ap.  Ramus.  Navig.  1. 151.  Niebuhr. 
+  Abulfeda,  Gagn.  p.  45.  Edrisi,  dim.  11.  p.  5. 


pnmnce  of  Hejer ;  there  they  were  embarked  on  the  same 
rafts  with  the  pearls  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and  were  car- 
ried to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates.  Mecca  is  placed  at' 
a  distance  of  forty  days  journey  from  Yemen  on  the  right, 
and  from  Syria  on  the  left  The  caravans  of  Arabia  used  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  former  country,  and  the  summer  in 
the  latter.  They  met  the  merchants  from  India,  who  were 
ftus  repaid  for  tiie  toils  and  perils  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  camels  of  the  Koreishites  received  a  cargo 
of  perfumes  at  the  markets  of  Sana  and  Merab,  or  in  the 
harboars  of  Oman  and  of  Aden.  They  also  brought  grain 
and  manufactured  goods  from  Bostra  and  Damascus.* 

That  commerce  has  now  changed  its  direction^    Mecca 
at  present  only  subsists  by  the  wealth  of  the  pilgrims  who 
come  to  present  their  homage  of  veneration  to  the  holy 
Autftoy  or  chief  temple  of  the  Mahometans.    In  the  com-  Kubt. 
Bon  geographical  works  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  this 
temple  as  unparalleled  for  magnificence,  with  its  hundred 
gat^  and  its  gilded  dome$  but,  from  Niebuhr's  descrip- 
tioo,  the  Kaaba  seems  to  have  more  the  character  of  an     • 
ancient  Indian  or  Siamese  temple  than  of  a  mosque.    It 
is  an  uncovered  open  square,  surrounded  with  colonnades, 
and  adorned  with  minarets  instead  of  pyramids  and  obe- 
lisks.   This  enclosure  contains  five  or  six  chapels  or  houses 
tf  prayer.    In  the  centre  is  a  small  square  building  called 
more  particularly  the  Kaaba,  the  depository  of  a  black  Antiquity 
stone,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  object  of  ado-  ^^^ 
ration  among  the  Arabians.!    Before  the  time  of  Maho- 
met there  was  a  celebrated  temple  here,^  to  which  all  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  resorted,  who,  after  going  seven  times 
round  this  sacred  building,  kissed  the  black  stone  with 
respectful  homage.^     Sheep  and  camels  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  360  images  which  this  temple  contained^ 

^  Manoudi,  apud  Schultens.  Historia  loctanid.  p«  181. 
t  Max.  Tyr.  Said«  &c.  apud,  Asieman,  BibUoth.  Orient,  p.  534. 
I  Diod.  h  3. 

k  Pococke,  Specim.  Hittor.  p.  311.    Reland,  de  R«lig.  Mohammed,  p.  ft, 
kc,  MUl.  Dissertat.  de  Mohammedismo,  p.  18,  fee. 
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and  whick  Mahomet  destroyed.    Probably  these  vcmthe 
3^^    qiirits  supposed  to  preside  over  the  days  of  tba  year,  sad 

-  the  god  UAalf  placed  on  the  top  of  the  temple^  represented 

the  SUB* 

The  mountains  of  Hedjas  contain  several  petty  sove- 
leignties.  The  Arabs  who  live  here  do  not  dwell  ia 
tents  like  those  of  the  plains.  They  have  towns  and  wall- 
ed villages ;  and  they  defend  themselves  by  meana  of  amsU 
Ibrts  built  on  rocb  and  nigged  mountains.  Among 
these  states  is  the  district  of  Kheibar,  which  is  noi4i'-east 
from  Medina^  and  which  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  inde- 

J«wtof     pendent  Jews,  who  live  under  their  own  shrika  in  the 

'^^^"^  manner  of  the  Arabs.  The  Turks  hold  them  in  detesta- 
tion, and  accuse  them  of  pillaging  their  caravans.  The 
Jews  of  Kheibar  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  those 
who  live  in  cities  on  the  confines  of  Arabia.  Perhaps  they 
belong  to  the  sect  of  Karaites,  who  are  more  odious  to  the 
Pharisaical  Jews  than  even  the  Mahometans  and  the  Chris- 
tians. 

Nedjed.         On  the  east  of  Hedjaz  are  the  vast  deserts  of  Nedjed. 
According  to  Niebuhr  this  wide  country  extends  from  Syria 
on  the  north  to  Yemen  on  the  south,  and  from  Hedjaz  oa 
the  west  to  Irac-Arabi  on  the  east.    Thus  it  chiefly  compre- 
hends the  country  called  Arabia  Deserta  by  geographers,  a 
principle  of  division  unknown  to  the  Arabians.    That  part 
of  the  province  more  strictly  known  by  the  name  of  Nedjed 
is  mountainous,  covered  with  towns  and  villages,  and  filled 
with  small  principalities,  almost  every  small  town  being 
governed  by  an  independent  sheik.    It  abounds  in  all  sorts 
of  fruit,  particularly  dates.    There  are  few  rivers;  and 
even  that  of  Astan,  which  is  marked  in  M.  d'Anville's  map  as 
flowing  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior  into  the 
Persian  Gulph,  is  nothing  more  than  a  iMiAx  or  torrent 
which  runs  only  after  heavy  rains. 
Dittrict  of      '^'^  province  contains  many  districts.    That  of  El-Ared, 
Bi-Arad.     called    sometimes    Nedjed-el-ared,  is  conterminous    with 
Hajar  or  Lahsa  on  the  east.    In  it  is  Hanifa,  a  canton 
once  celebrated,  hot  best  known  in  modern  times  by  the 


i  fit  BarflM.*    One  c^  ito  dependeiides  Is  Aljawm  the 
kirth  jifkce  of  Ibe  new  prophet  Wahbab.    Niebulir  plaoBS    ^^^^^ 
the  district  of  Kerdje  in  the  south-west  part  ©f  Nedjed, 
sad  oosseqweatly  on  the  confines  of  Temen.    in  this,  bow* 
ever,  be  was  certainly  mistaken.    Khardg  or  Kerdje,  ao- 
oordi^  to  the  Arabians,  is  tbe  same  canton  wUch  has 
Temasia  for  its  capitid,  a  place  of  great  note  since  the  days  YemaBa. 
of  Mahomet,  as  tte  residence  of  the  rival  prophet  Bfo- 
seilama.     It  forms,  with  the  cities  of  Lahsa  and  Tefcrinf 
an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which  each  side  is  recii:oned  a 
distance  of  three  days  journey.f    The  mount  El-Arcd  ofMountE- 
Arabian   geographers  seems  to  be  a  ridge  of  limestone  ^^^ 
rockSf  extending  from  north  to  south,  of  a.  premptibrm  on 
the  west,  and  gently  incUning  to  the  east^    It  is  flie  JIbntes 
MdriOd  of  Ptolemy. 

A  traTeller  fSrom  Damascus,  (Toosoopb-eI-MiIky,$)  Ims  Jo<^«7> 
procured  for  us  some  recent  information  respecting  the  in-  * 
terior  of  Arabia.  By  his  account,  it  appears  that,  from  the 
confines  of  the  canton  of  Haur&n  to  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, tbe  wbole  soil  is  one  immense  plain,  without  rivers 
w  permanent  springs,  without  the  slightest  elevation^ 
iiitiiout  any  trace  of  town  or  village,  but  aflbrding  vigo- 
rous growth  to  a  few  thorny  shrubs,  by  which  tiie  travel- 
ler's eye  is  somewhat  relieved.  The  name  of  this  plain  is 
El-Hamad,  the  M^dahna  of  Abulfeda  and  d'AnvUle.  This 
is  the  scene  of  tbe  wanderings  of  different  Arab  tribes,  as 
tke  Anaseh,  the  Beni-Shaber,  and  the  Szeleb.||  The  tribe 
Moiiteftk  occupies  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates  from  Koma 
to  Arasje.  To  the  south  of  this  plain  the  caravans  of  Da- 
maacus  on  leaving  Esrak,  a  journey  of  a  day  and  a  half 
from  Bostra,  follow  for  seven  days  the  tract  of  a  valley, 

*  Niebuhr,  Deter,  p.  203.  t  Abulfeda,  Gagn,  p.  16. 

t  Idem,  Vtoleg,  p.  182.  Rommel,  Arabia  Abulf.  p.  86.  Hadjt-Kbalfob, 
Djeban-Numa,  p.  1450,  1451  MS.  Compare  with  the  Suppleroeutary  Notes  at 
tbe  end  of  the  fourth  volume  of  our  work. 

«  Zach's  Corresp.  XVIII. 

H  Seetzen,  in  tbe  Annales  des  Voyages,  VIII.  281. 
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<Hi  the  dfy  b€d  of  a  riTer,  called  9Faiii-«frafr-eI- AtfyrrAai. 

This  tract  leading  south-east,  brings  them  to  the  canton  of 

j^^^^     i^off  called  also  Bjof-er'Sxyrrhan.    At  this  place  there  is 

Ssjri^D.  a  high  pyramidal  tower.    The  inhabitants  live  in  a  state  of 

perpetual  civil  war. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  wild  dogs  aroand  it*  which  art 
used  for  food.  After  this,  in  the  route  of  the  carafast 
there  is  a  desert  of  stones  of  two  days  joarney,  and  another 
of  sand  of  three  days,  where  wild  oxen  are  met  with*  which 
sometimes  afford  opportunities  for  the  chace.  Behind  this 
desert  rises  mount  Shammar,  covered  with  foresto  and  vil- 
lages; in  height  and  extent  it  resembles  mount  labanos. 
^^„Qf  Here  our  traveller  ended  his  journey,  without  even  eater- 
Shammar.  ing  the  canton  of  Shammar.  This  is  the  Zametas  of  Pto- 
lemy, and  the  Bdad-shemer  of  d'Anville,  though  that  geo- 
grapher places  it  too  far  to  the  west,  and  perhaps  a  little 
too  far  south.  Our  traveller  learned  that  the  town  of 
Darreia,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabces,  is  six  days  jooroey 
from  mount  Shammar.  Darreia  is  reckoned  among  the 
Arabs  to  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Persian  Gulph| 
but  Mr.  Reignaud,  an  English  traveller,  who  came  from 
Bassora  by  sea  to  Khatif,  had  a  journey  of  seven  days  to 
the  town  of  Asha,  a*place  where  there  are  horses  of  singu- 
lar beauty,  though  only  fifty-five  inches  high;*  he  bad 
then  eight  days  journey  acroas  tlie  desert  before  he  arriv- 
ed at  Darreia,  which  he  calls  Drahia.  It  is  an  inconsider- 
able place,  but  handsome  according  to  the.  Arabian  style. 
The  sides  of  the  neighbouring  hills  produce  all  sorts  of 
fruits.  Excellent  horses,  and  numerous  flocks  of  black 
sheep  are  reared  here.f 

To  the  south  and  south-east,  Nedjed  is  separated  from 
Yemen  and  from  Oman  by  the  desert  of  Ahkaf,  which, 
according  to  tradition,  was  once  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise^ inhabited  by  an  impious  race  of  gaints  called  Aa* 

*  ReinaudV  Letter  lo  Seetzen,  Zach.  Corresp.  Sept.  1S05. 
i  Compare  with  Hadgi-Kalfa,  1451,  kc. 
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ditei^  wlm  wore  destroyed  by  a  deluge  of  sand*  tiioii|^  bom: 
fheir  language  continues  to  be  spoken  in  the  islands  of  Ku*  ^ou* 
lia  and  Mniia.*  ^ 

The  towns  of  Nedjed  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  ^^^^^ 
one  anotiier^  and  with  the  neighbouring  parts  of  He^jas^ 
Taneuy  and  Lahsa;  and  we  hope  thatf  by  means  of  i^ 
soBie  Buropean  traveller  may  find  an  opportunity  of  pene- 
tnting  into  the  interior  of  Arabia,  and  acquiring  for  us  a 
Bore  exact  knowledge  of  it    It  is  from  Nedjed  that  the  The  Wa^ 
fennidable  sect  of  the  Wahabees  has  sprung,  whose  power  ^•**^' 
has  excited  the  attention  of  Asia  and  of  Europe-f 

According  to  a  tradition  prevalent  in  Arabia^  and 
especially  in  Yemen,  there  was  a  poor  shepherd  of  the 
name  of  Soliman,  who  saw  in  a  dream  a  flame  proceeding 
frooi  bis  body,  which  extended  itself  to  a  distance  round 
him,  destroying  every  thing  in  its  way.  He  consulted  the 
wise  men  on  the  meaning  of  this  vision,  and  they  answered 
Um  fliat  it  predicted  the  rising  of  a  new  political  power 
which  was  to  be  established  by  his  son.  This  prediction  Thtiifemi« 
has  proved  correct;  for  if  it  has  not  received  its  accom-**"* 
plishment  in  the  person  of  Abd-el-Wahab,  the  son  of  that 
individual^  it  certainly  has  in  that  of  the  next  of  the  race^ 
Sheik-Mohammed,  who  is  in  fact  the  founder  of  the  sect 
which  has  assumed  the  name  of  his  father  Wahab.  He 
has  contrived  to  take  advantage  of  this  famous  vision 
UDong  his  countrymen.  He  has  persuaded  them  that  ho 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahomett  whose  name  he  has 
tiken.  His  doctrines  are  few  and  simple.  He  enjoins  the  hii  doc* 
worship  of  one  God,  eternal,  omnipotent,  just  and  merci-^"'*^* 
fo],  a  dispenser  of  rewards  and  punishments.  The  Ko- 
ran he  maintains  to  be  a  hook  written  in  heaven  by  the 
angels.  Its  precepts  are  to  be  followed,  but  all  the  Mus- 
solman  traditions  are  to  be  rejected.    Mahomet  he  gives 

*  Compare  with  Hadgi-Kalfab,  p.  1358. 

t  Histoire  des  Wahabis,  par  M.  L.  A.  Paris,  1810.  Notice  cur  ies  Waba- 
bts,  par  M.  Rousseau,  consul-general,  annexed  to  his  description  ef  the  pasbAlic 
ofBagdat,  1809. 


eittoli««  wiM  mM  highly  fav6Wid  by  CM,  lNit( 
Mto«ione0ftlMKtvelif;ious  homage  whidi  is  piWtDl 
■■^^^  He  says  that  God,  offended  at  this  species  of  mwMf,  hat 
aent  Mm  to  «he  earth  to  undeceit^  maiikkid»  and  that  all 
those  irfio  ehaH  nefiise  his  inetractiona  are  to  ha  aUtoiy  «■* 
tfrpated. 
Political  At  Aretlie  dlaaaminatBd  his  dootRM  in  aecnt^  and  auido 
^ona!^*  *Nne  jumsetytes.  For  the  sama  purpose  he  took  «  jommgr 
Mo  Syria.  Not  sucoeeding  there,  he  fetomed  to  Arabtai 
alter  an  alisence  of  three  years.  Here  he  'was  mere  iwta* 
nate,  and  foand  a  protector  in  an  Arahian  shcaik,  caHod 
Ebn-  Cba-iSa&osd,  wbe  was  descended  from  the  tribe  of  Negsdis^ 
Mhood.  ^  iirogenitor  of  ahetk-M^hammed.  This  £bn*Sehood 
W$B  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  ooorageoas  spirit,  who,  after 
viMng  himself  to  the  situation  of  the  chief  of  his  Mbe» 
had  siAjected  to  it  two  other  tribes  belonging  to  Teamm 
and  drawn  over  to  his  party  aU  the  wandering  Arabs  off 
that  comitry.  With  this  company  he  found  himself  in  a 
caadstion  to  make  frsqueiit  excarsiens,  and  in  fifteen  years 
his  oonqnests  were  extenaire.  Desirous  of  ^ving  them  a 
slUl  wider  extension,  be  oonsidered  Mohammed  as  a  person 
who  nii^t  materially  promote  bis  views  by  iai^iiring  his 
Arabs  with  additional  ardour  and  enthusiasm.  He  tiiere- 
fiore  aided  the  propagation  of  a  doctrine  which  had  already 
made  some  progress  among  his*  people;  and  Mohammed 
readily  connected  himself  with  him  as  premising  the  moot 
solid  political  suf^Kirt  to  his  new  sect  Tiw  whole  of  the 
people  soon  embraced  his  tenets.  The  new  worship  now 
assumed  a  regular  form.  The  son  of  Ahd-el-Wahab  wan 
proclaimed  supreme  head  of  the  Wababeea.  Ebn-^ehood 
heU  the  temporal  power  under  the  titles  of  prince  and  go* 
aeral ;  aad  this  partition  of  authority  is  preserved  among 
the  TOspectire  descendants  of  the  two  duefs,  who  chose  fsr 
their  capital  Drahia  or  Derreia,  in  the  desert  to  the  south- 
east of  Bassora. 
Conqueiti  Ebu-Sebood  next  proceeded  to  realize  his  mighty  pro- 
S«£^  ^^' j^ts  of  aggrandizement  He  formed  a  well-disciplined 
army ;  and,  by  eloquent  harangues^  he  inflamed  their  en- 
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BebMd  dfeil  III  the  midst  of  these  projects^  but  liooft 
Us  son,  Abd-e^ASsls,  inbuHtfid  Ws  coatage  and  his  fceal.  ^^  ^ 
WIm  he  trtfitied  to  subjugate  any  tribe^  his  method  was 
to  siattmoh  it  to  believe  iti  the  Koran  as  plained  by  him^ 
ttmftiliilg  extemlttafion  in  case  of  i^efusal.  When  thejr 
^felted  the  laiter  altei^atite,  he  put  th^m  all  to  the 
sword,  sparing  the  women  and  the  children,  and  carried 
of  an  the  property  of  the  comluered.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
ft6  tribe  agreed  to  submit,  Abd-el-Azis  gave  them  a  go- 
Tctnor,  claimed  a  tenth  part  of  their  flocks,  their  money, 
(bar  fttorveables,  and  even  of  the  men,  the  latter  being 
dtiwn  by  lot#  fiy  these  measures  he  amassed  great  trea- 
sora  in  a  short  time,  and  collected  a  numerous  army. 
The  latter  Ifir  estimated  at  1^0,000  men.  The  Bedouin 
Arftb^  one  after  another,  submitted  to  li  power  which  now 
embraces  all  that  vast  desert  which  is  bonnded  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Oiilf,  and  the  environs  of  Aleppo  and  Da- 

Hbs  Wahahees  bold  the  other  Mahometans  in  abhor-  Manners 
nnce;  yet  they  retain  many  of  their  ceremonies;  their  cir- fo^^/^'th* 
ctfiaeision,  their  forms  of  prayer,  their  ablutions,  their  days  wahabees. 
of  abstinence,  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  and  their  holidays :  bnt 
thdr  mosqoes  brave  no  decorations,  no  minarets  nor  cupo- 
In.  They  make  no  professions  of  respect  for  the  ihemory 
rfaiKiks  and  of  im&ns,  antl  bury  their  dead  without  pomp 
Of  eoronony.  They  live  on  barley  bread,  dates,  locusts, 
ndllsb.  It  is  rarely  that  they  eat  mutton  or  rice.  Cof- 
fee is  Ibrbidden.  Their  clothes  and  their  houses  are  as 
simiftle  as  p6ssible.  This  nation  is  divided  info  three  clas- 
ws;  the  military,  agriculturists,  and  mechanics ;  for  they 
woft  at  diflterent  mechanical  arts.  Their  basket  work, 
thehr  Woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  their  manufactures  in 
copper  and  iron,  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  Ara- 
bians. 

Descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  Arabia^  we  enter  Hajar. 
tbe  Hajar  or  Hcjer,  a  province  lying  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Persian  Quit      The  tribe  of  Beni-Khaled 
formerly  were  its  sovereigns,  but  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
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Wababee  territory.     Lahsat  a.  considerable  town  on  liie 
^^^    riyer  Astan,  is  its  capital,  and  sometimes  gives  its  name  to 
the  whole  province.    Katiff  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Germ, 
^  *"*      which  was  built  of  rock  salt    Its  inhabitants  live  by  the 
pearl  fishery ;  and  when  not  rich  enough  to  fish  on  their 
own  account  they  hire  themselves  out  for  this  employment 
to  foreign  merchants.    The  ruins  of  an  old  Portuguese 
x^ntiu     ^^^  ^^  ^^'U  ^  ^^  ^^^  '^^'^    Koneit  is  another  considcf- 
able  town,  called  Orain  by  the  Persians.    Its  inhabitants 
also  live  by  the  pearl  and  other  fisheries,  on  the  coast 
of  Baharein.     They  are  said  to  amount  in  number  ta 
10,000.    The  whole  of  this  coast  is  very  populous.    It 
FertiUty  of  ^bounds  in  dates,  rice,  and  cotton :  the  rivulets  are  fringed 
Uajar.       ^^  ]Q}^  nn^  privets.    But  they  suffer  dismal  encroach- 
ments from  the  drifting  sand,  by  which  whole  cantons  are 
sometimes  invaded.*    Taroot,  a  small  town  to  the  east  of 
Katiff  has  excellent  vineyards,  which  are  sometimes  flood- 
ed by  the  tides.     It  is  here  that  we  must  place  tiie  regio 
Madna  of  Strabo,  where  the  vines,  raised  in  baskets  of 
rushes,  were  sometimes  moved  out  of  their  situation  by  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  means  of 
oars.f    In  some  of  the  towns  of  H^jur  there  are  woollen 
manufactures,  particularly  of  a  kind  of  cloaks  called  oJUmu* 
iiiasdi  of      The  isles  of  Baharein,  or  Bahrein,  in  the  Persian  Golf 
Peari'^"'  near  the  Arabian  shore,  may  be  considered  as  part  of  Hajar. 
fiibeor.      This  place  is  remarkable  for  the  valuable  pearl  fisbeiy  which 
is  carried  on  in  its  neighbourhood  in  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August ;  a  fishery  which,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  estimated  at  a  produce  of  500,000  ducats.^    The 
name  Baharein  signifies  two  seas,  and  seems  to  be  of  mo- 
dern application;  for  Abulfeda,  as  well  as  the  Arabians 
of  Lahsa,  call  the  large  island  Aual,  a  name  which  d'An- 
Tille  has  erroneously  transferred  to  the  peninsula  of  Ser, 
situated  about  300  miles  to  the  east.    The  large  island 

*  Hadgi-Kalfab,  p.  1370.    Niebuhr,  II.  p.  198. 

t  Abulfeda,  Gago.  p.  13.  Strabo,  XVI.  628.  edit.  Atrib. 

f  Tcxeira,  ChroDic.  Armusttty  p.  19. 
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has  a  fortified  town,  and  abounds  in  dates,  according  to    book 
modem  acconnte.  ^ncc 

The  ancients  have  described  it  more  favourably  under  — — 
fte  name  of  Tylos.  Flat,  and  little  wooded,  it  produced 
iigSy  grapes,  palms,  and  cotton.  A  tree  is  mentioned,  with  Vegeuuon. 
flowers  and  leaves  like  those  of  the  rose,  which  is  remark- 
ed for  an  uncommon  sensibility  to  light,  by  contracting  in 
the  night,  and  opening  during  day.  The  tamarind,  which 
in  Europe  is  a  shrub,  grew  here  to  the  size  of  a  strong 
tree ;  as  there  was  not  that  proportion  of  rain  which  was 
requisite  to  vegetation,  the  water  of  the  sea  was  used  for 
irrigating  the  orchards ;  the  shores  were  lined  with  man- 
groves.* But  from  any  thing  we  can  now  learn,  the  coun- 
try must  have  changed.  Beyond  a  wide  unknown  tract, 
in  which  the  cities  of  Mascalat  and  Julfar  are  situated, 
we  come  to  the  territory  of  Oman.  It  is  filled  with  moun-  Omdn. 
tains,  which  almost  every  where  extend  to  the  sea.  This 
country  abounds  in  grain  and  fruit.  The  sea  along  its 
coasts  is  so  full  of  fish,  that  cows,  asses,  and  other  animals 
arc  regularly  fed  on  them,  and  they  are  employed  as  ma- 
nure to  the  fields.  Its  dates  form  an  article  of  exporta- 
tion. It  contains  copper  and  lead  mines.  The  Iman,  the 
most  powerful  prince  of  the  country,  resides  at  Rostak. 
BatMaskat,  or  Muscat,  is  the  largest  city,  and  best  known  Maskat. 
to  Europeans.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  bay  about  900  geometric  paces  long,  and  400  wide.  On 
fte  east  and  west  this  bay  is  bordered  with  steep  rocks,  which 
afford  shelter  to  the  largest  vessels  against  every  wind.  On 
the  two  sides  of  this  fine  harbour  are  some  batteries  and 
small  forts.  The  town,  where  it  is  not  defended  by  na- 
ture, is  inclosed  by  a  wall.  Beyond  this  wall  a  pretty  large 
plain  opens,  bounded  also  by  rocks,  which  have  only 
three  very  narrow  outlets.  Maskat  was  in  ancient 
times,  as  it  is  now,  the  entrepot  of  the  merchant  goods 
of  Arabia,  Persia,   and    the  Indies.      In   1508    the   city 

*  Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant.  IV.  9.  V.  6.    De  Cansif,  Plant,  11.  7.  Compare 
trilhPliny,  XIKIO,  II.XVI.  41.    Aflrian,  VIT. 
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ifOOK    was  taken  by  the  Portugueee.    The  prince  hiaieelf  ifi  en- 

^^^^    gaged  in  commerce.    He  has  some  armed  vesaels,  in  which 

""■""""■""  he  every  year  imports  slaves^  ivory »  and  other  comiDoditieB 

from  Africa. 
Mariqe  of  The  inhabitants  of  Oman  are  the  best  seamen  in  Arabliu 
Diaotr*'  They  have  small  merchant  vessels  called  trankis,  the  sails 
of  which  are  not  formed  of  matting  as  in  Temen*  but  of  linen 
as  in  Europe.  These  vessels  are  wide  in  proportion  tft 
their  length,  very  low  in  the  fore  part*  and  very  high  be- 
hind. They  have  this  peculiarity,  that  the  planks  are  not 
naUed,  but  tied  or  sewed  together.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Im&n's  soldiers  are  Caffrarian  slaves.* 

The  indepeAdent  principality  of  Sehr  lies  towards  Cape 
Mossandom,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Persian 
Quit  Om&Ut  and  consequently  all  Arabia,  terminates  in 
the  east  by  Cape  Ras-iJ-Hbad,  commonly  called  Bosal- 
gat. 
Hadra.  From  this  the  southern  coast  fii*8t  runs  in  a  south*8outh- 

"'*"^'        ^ast  direction,  as  far  as  Cqie  Kanseli,  then  south-west  to 
the  straits  of  Babelmandeb.    The  eastern  part  <^  this  shore 
is  lined  with  coral  reefs  and  sunk  rocks.     Strabo  says  that 
trees  grew  here  which  were  flooded  at  high  water.    These 
Country  of  were  probably  mangroves.    Next  comes  the  mountainous 
^*^''       country  called  Seger,  where  frankincense  grows.    Its  bar* 
hours  are  Hasec  on  the  great  gulf  of  Ruria  Muria,  sor- 
rounded  with  isles;  likewise  Merbatand  Dasar.    Behind 
Msbrab.    the  country  of  frankincense  lies  Mahrah,  a  large  l^illy  dis- 
trict, where  a  peculiar  language  is  spoken.    All  these  cas- 
tons  seem  to  belong  to  Hadramaut,  taking  the  name  in  its 
Hadra-      widest  sense;  but  Hadramaut  Proper  is  on  the  sonth-west* 
^^^^      and  adjoining  to  Teraen.    Doan  f  n  this  country  is  a  large 
and  fine  town,  but  its  inland  situation  prevents  us  from 
obtaining  an  accurate  knowledge  of  it    It  is  twenty-five 
days'  journey  from  Sana,  and  eleven  from  Kesbin.    This 
last  city  is  on  the  sea-shot*e.    Its  inhabitants  are  remarked 
for  their  politeness  to  Europeans  and  other  strangers.    I^ 

*  Nitbvhfi  DeKiip.  da  I'Arabie,  etc.  II.  p.  141, 16. 
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abeik  possesses  a  considerable  district  in  Arabia^  besides    book 
the  island    of  Soootora,   celebrated  for  its  aloes.*    The    *^"^ 
sheik  or  Shibam  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the  moun*  — -^" 
tains  where  the  Kabails  live.    Hadramaut  was  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  Augustus  for  the  bravery  of  its  inhabitants. 
In  several  parts  of  it  there  are  mountainous  and  Very  fer- 
tOe  coontries,  with  interposed  Tallies,  which  are  well  wa- 
tered by  the  mountain  streams.    From  the  different  ports 
of  this   country  there  is  an  exportation  for  Maskat  and 
the  Indies,  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  common  gum,  di*agon's 
blood,   and  aloes ;  and  for  Temen,  of  stuffs,  carpets,  and 
large  knives,  called  jamhea^   which  the  Arabs  wear  in 
tteir  belts. 

The  finest  province  of  Arabia  remains  to  be  described*  Yemen. 
It  once  formed  a  large  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Saba. 
Subjugated  by  Mahomet,  and  afterwards  by  Saladin,  Ye- 
men at  last  fell  under  a  sort  of  subjection  to  the  Mame- 
lukes of  Egypt  In  1517,  having  recovered  its  liberty 
through  the  declining  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  it  was 
threatened  with  a  Turkish  invasion;  but  in  1630  Amu- 
rat  IL  recognised  Sejid-khassen-ibn-Mohammed,  as  king 
of  Yemen,  reserving  to  himself  a  nominal  sovereignty. 
Since  that  time  its  kings  have  lost  several  provinces,  es- 
pecially on  the  north  and  east  Still  the  state  of  Yemen 
contains  nearly  S0,000  square  miles,  and  probably  a  mil- 
Son  of  souls.  The  king  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  Poi>^««l 
the  sect  of  Zeldites,  which  predominates  in  the  whole  of 
Yemen*  JSence  this  prince  at  first  took  the  title  of  ImSn, 
which  applies  in  Turkey  to  the  simple  officiating  priests 
attached  to  mosques,  but  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  among  the 
adherents  of  the  sects  of  Zeidites  and  Sheeites,  means  a 
'octor^  or  a  successor  of  the  great  prophet  These  Imans, 
however,  doon  after  stamped  on  their  coin  the  more  impo- 
sing title  of  Emir^al-mumemmf  or  <<  prince  of  the  faithful/' 
The  true  followers  of  their  sect  are  said  to  honour  them 
ai  caltphs.    The  throne  is  hereditary.    The  Emir  is  inde« 

*  To  be  described  in  *ut  accouat  of  Africa* 
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pendent,  and  acknowledges  no  superior  in  temporal  or  spi- 
ritaal  concerns.  He  retains  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war.  Yet  the  brave  and  proud  Arabian  never  sub- 
mits to  the  least  abuse  of  power.  The  emir  cannot  even 
inflict  death  on  a  Jew  or  a  pagan,  unless  the  accused  has 
been  tried  before  the  sovereign  tribunal  of  Sana,  composed 
of  a  number  of  cadis,  and  of  which  the  Emir  is  only  the 
president.  If  the  Emir  evinces  an  inclination  to  despo- 
tism he  is  dethroned.  Persons  of  rank  are  called  /aftts. 
The  governors  of  districts  are  called  doliu,  and  when  tbej 
are  of  distinguished  birth,  they  are  denominated  loalu. 
The  magistrate  of  an  ungarrisoned  town  is  called  sheik; 
if  the  seat  of  his  authority  is  a  place  of  greater  conse- 
quence, he  receives  the  title  of  emir.  There  are  also  pub- 
lic controllers  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  governors.  Bat 
we  need  not  detain  ourselves  longer  with  these  details; 
they  will  be  found  at  considerable  length  in  the  work  of 
Niebuhr. 

The  armed  force  kept  on  foot  during  peace  consists  of 
4000  infantry,  and  1000  cavalry.  The  soldiers,  according 
to  the  oriental  custom,  wear  no  uniform ;  they  are  not  in- 
structed in  any  species  of  tactics,  and  scarcely  know  how 
to  manage  a  musket.  Yemen  has  no  marine  force,  the 
vessels  are  rudely  built,  and  their  sails  are  of  matting. 

The  annual  revenues  of  the  prince  amount,  according 
to  Niebuhr,  to  nearly  je80,000  sterling.  This  traveller 
conceives  that  they  arise  entirely  from  the  duties  laid  on 
the  exportation  of  coffee.  Besides  this  valuable  article, 
Yemen  exports  aloes  and  myrrh;  the  best  comes  from 
Abyssinia ;  also  olibanum,  or  the  inferior  sort  of  frankin- 
cense, senna,  ivory,  and  gold,  from  Abyssinia.  The  imports 
from  Europe  consist  of  iron,  steel,  cannons,  lead,  tin,  cochi- 
neal, mirrors,  knives,  sabres,  cut  glass,  and  false  pearh* 
The  Jews  are  here  the  manufacturers  in  gold  and  silvffy 
and  even  coin  the  money.  Some  muskets  are  made  in  the 
country,  but  they  are  indifferently  executed.  There  are 
also  in  Yemen  some  linen  manufactures,  but  generally  of 
a  coarse  quality.    A  very  active  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
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Jews,  vlio  amount  to  5000  families;  but  jealousy  and  sa-  book 
persdtiott  coinbine  their  influence  to  persecute  this  unhappy  '^^^ 
race,  — - 

Temem  the  most  powerful  kingdom  of  Arabia,  is  divided  ^^"^^^^^^ 
into  several  departments,  and  in  a  more  general  way,  into 
the  hi(^  country,  called  in  Arabic  Djebal,  and  the  low 
country,  which  is  called  Tehama.  The  chief  city  is  Sana, 
situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  called  Nikkum.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  this  city  is  of  no  great  extent;  its  cir- 
cumference being  about  an  hour's  walk,  including  also  some 
gsrdens.  The  walls  are  of  brick.  It  has  seven  gates,  and 
several  handsome  mosques  and  palaces,  some  of  them  built 
of  baked  bricks,  and  otiiers  of  stone.  The -common  houses 
are  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun.  It  has  several  sifhseraa  or 
caravaaseras  for  merchants  and  travellers.*  Fuel  is  very 
necessary  here,  and  extremely  scarce,  but  the  country  con- 
tains some  coal  mines  and  some  turf.  Pliny  says  that  the 
Arabians  warmed  themselves  with  odoriferous  wood,  but  of 
ttis  no  modem  fact  furnishes  a  confirmation.  The  fruits 
ate  excellent,  especially  the  grapes,  of  which  there  are 
several  varieties. 

According  to  the  obscure  accounts  of  Pliny  and  of  Stra-  Marcb. 
bo,  Mareb  or  Mariaba  was  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Te- 
nen.  M.  d'Anville  endeavours  to  identify  that  place  with 
the  cdebrated  city  of  Saba,  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Agatharchides,  and  some  other 
Greek  geographers.  At  the  present  day  this  town  has 
become  the  capital  of  the  country  of  Djof,  which  is  now 
ttdependent  of  the  Im&n  of  Temen.  In  a  contiguous 
valley,  about  sixteen  miles  long,  six  or  seven  rivulets 
join  their  streams.  Some  of  them  contain  fish,  and  re- 
tain their  water  the  whole  year  over.  The  two  chains 
tf  mountains  approach  so  near  one  another  to  the  easl^ 
that  a  person  may  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  iii  five 
w  «x  minutes.  It  is  said  that  this  opening  was  once  iBhut 
up  by  a  thick  wall,  which  confined  the  rain  water  to  be 

*  Niebuhr,  I.  p.  330.  (ia  Germaa.)    Ediisi.  dim.  I.  p.  0.    Ibn  al  Ouardi, 
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BoaF   dtetHlHitpd  tbiHHigh  the  Mibi  vA  g«r4«BB  oitiiiited  OoBg 
^^"^    tbebQttomofthMeheigbta.    Tl^s  great  djke  wm  estmpai 

among  the  Arabians  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  worid.    Tbe 

Ar^^ian  hiatorians  mention  the  huratiBg  of  tlie  dyk#»  and 
the  cpnseqeent  disasteray  as  fomng  the  cewneiiQevmrt  of 
a  historical  epoch»  of  which  the  learned  haye  not  Imem  Mt 
to  make  out  any  consisteat  or  jirphable  accounti^ 

Tewnt  of      In  the  Djebal  or  high  oomitry,  the  Ira&n  poaoeaoea  the 

taiuT""*  town  of  Damv»  the  seat  ef  the  great  nniyersity  of  fte 
Zeidltea  i  of  Deran,  in  which  there  are  large  nagaBines  af 
ffrain  cut  in  the  rocks ;  of  Pjoblat  distinguished  for  tiie 
pavement  of  its  streets ;  Taea^  which  boasts  of  its  ekgait 
mosques.  I^oosma  is  a  town  whieh  is  entered  only  bj 
Glimbing  ap  steps.  It  is  a  day's  journey  to  ascMd  to  it 
from  the  Tehama.  Mnasek  is  a  plaee  where  all  the  housm 
are  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock. 

Outoii  of      Independent  Pjeba)  contains  large  cantons,  among  which 
is  Sahan,  of  which  Saade  is  the  chief  place.    It  pradueee 
grapes  and  other  fruits  in  abundance,  and  haa  smm  km 
mines  which  are  worked.    Tbe  inhabitants  of  tjMa  praviace 
have  little  intercourse  with  strangers.    Their  dialect  ie 
supposed  to  come  nearer  that  of  the  Koran  than  any  other, 
though  they  know  nothing  more  of  that  book  than  tbe  name. 
They  live  on  game,  honey,  milk,  and  pulse.    They  many 
fatter  in  life  than  any  other  Arabians ;  live  to  a  very  ^^ 
vanced  age,  and  retain  their  eye-sight  till  the  digr  of  tbeir 
death.    By  plandering  tlieir  neighbours,  they  enable  then* 
selves  to  exercise  hospitality  to  visitors.   N^jeran,  a  small 
domaiQ,  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  country,  supplied  abuo- 
dantly  with  water,  and  lies  to  the  eastpuorth^ast  of  Saade, 
at  a  distance  of  three  days'  journey.    It  produces  grmt 
ahundenice  of  com  and  fruit,  particularly  dates.    There  is 
a  canton  called  Hashid-oul^Bekil,  the  numerous  sheiks  of 
which  form  a  league,  which  is  somewhat  fomudable  te  tiie 
Im&B. 

^  [Iffiske,  de  Arabum  epocbSL  vetustistiml,  kc.  Lips,  1748, 


Ev6B  iM  the  plain,  or  Tehama,  ilieie  are  siaaU  etatee   bmk 
vhich  have  hra?ed  the  power  of  tlus  prince*    Suoh  la    '*** 
idm,  a  town  celebrated  from  the  remotest  periods  tar  te      ^    .' 
eanoierfe  and  tiie  eaccelleace  of  ita  harbour  on  the  Indian  the^iain. 
Ooean.    The  Arabian  geographers  tell  us  that  it  maintaiiio  ^*^*°* 
ed  SB  extensile  interoourse  with  India  and  China  in  the 
I2tb»  13th,  and  14th  centiviest  there  tiie  riches  of  tha 
«igt  wire  aGQunmlated  on  a  tract  of  rack  destitute  of  water 
aad  of  treesi^    Aden,  devastated  in  the  wars  of  the  Toriol 
lid  Portuguese,  has  lost  its  conwerce  since  it  submitted 
to  tbe  lailuk    This  prince  is  master  of  tiieVst  towns  on  the 
Ambian  Qulf,  swdi  as  Moka,  the  name  of  mhiA  soan* 
»  delightful  in  tbe  ears  of  every  one  who  is  omens  in 
coSbs;  Belt-eUFakin,   which,  from  tbe  ewdlence  of  its 
harbour,  exports  more  of  this  articla  than  a^  other  |iaea| 
Lobeist  which  also  exports  it  in  large  quantity,  Aongh  of 
as  inferior  kind;  and  Zebid,  which  is  not  the  andettt  Sm* 
kttst  but  which  enjoyed  b11  the  trade  before  the  deatnnv 
tim  of  its  harbour.    The  isle  of  Kamaran,  IbrtilB  bat  un» 
Imdtby,  contains,  in  a  good  state  of  presarvatioi^  a  hand- 
a«ne  aqueduct  buiU  by  the  Fortugueao. 

Having  thus  gone  over  the  topography  of  Arabia^  IstMaiinerfof 
vtake  a  short  and  comprehensive  view  of  its  inbabitants»|J^,^'^^'^ 
The  Arabians  are  of  the   middling  size,  lean,  and  appa* 
ratly  dried  up  by  the  heat ;  an  appearance  no  doubt  aris<» 
ing  in  part  from  their  abstemiousness,  and  the  habit  which 
tte;  have  of  dispensing  occasionally  with   liquids  for  a  ' 

length  of  time.  Their  complexion  is  brown,,  their  eyea 
dark)  and  their  hair  black ;  swift  in  running,  and  dexte- 
rous horsemen.  They  have  the  general  character  of  bra-* 
nrjf  of  dexterity  in  handling  tbe  bow  and  the  lance,  and  oC 
being  good  marksmen  ever  since  they  have  become  familiar 
with  tiie  use  of  fire  arms.  Gravity  of  deportment,  ro* 
gard«d  among  the  people  of  the  east  as  a  mark  of  good 
breeding,  seems  less  natural  to  the  Arabians  than  it  is  to 

*  Edihi,  dim.  I.  f,  5.    Ibn  al  Ouardi,  edit.  Hyland.  part.  10.    Notices  et 
Kxtnitt,n.p.4S,  etc. 
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flie  Turks.  Robbery  is  the  open  profession  of  niany  of 
those  tribes  which  are  called  Bedouins.  In  the  commercial 
'  towns,  the  art  of  cheating  is  employed  as  a  substitutei 
These  vices  are  supposed  to  be  the  oflbpring  of  the  want 
of  a  rq;ular  government,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  other 
means  of  counteracting  such  dispositions  may  be  in  reserve^ 
besides  the  presence  of  an  extensive  imperial  authority  ia 
fluch  forms  as  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  hitherto 
known.  The  ancient  patriarchal  hospitality  of  thia  coun- 
try still  remains.  A  simple  traveller,  throwing  himself  on 
the  protection  of  a  respectable  sheik  of  the  desert,  may 
Bofpiuii-  depend  on  the  best  reception.  In  the  villages  of  the  Te- 
^^*  hama  some  public  houses  are  found,  where  travellers  an 

lodged  and  fed  without  expense  for  some  days.    When 
the  Arabians  are  at   meals,  any   person  who  chances  to 
come  in  is  invited  to  eat  with  them,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  religion  or  of  rank.    It  is  said  that,  when  a  Be- 
douin sheik  eats  with  a  traveller,  it  is  a  sure  pledge  that  he 
wiU  give  him  his  best  protection.    Sometimes  a  person  who 
has  just  been  robbed  happens  to  enter  the  tent  of  the  rob- 
ber without  knowing  it ;  the  latter  tries  to  console  bim,  by 
reminding  him  that  God  is  sufficiently  merciful  to  repay 
his  losses,  gives  him  a  suit  of  clothes  different  from  his  own, 
while  the  other,  in  the  mean  time  di8co\ering  the  fact,  still 
keeps  up  the  appearance  of  ignorance.    In  politeness  the 
Arabians   emulate  the  Persians.    They  always  kiss  the 
hand  of  a  superior  as  a  token  of  respect 
Hootei.         Their  houses,  even  when  built  of  stone,  are  wholly  des- 
titute of  taste.    The  men's  apartments  are  in  front;  their 
jealousy,  matured  into  a  peculiar  form  of  decency,  places 
those  of  the  women  behind.    Even  the  poor  Bedouin  di- 
vides his  tent  into  two  apartments  by   a  curtain,  behind 
which  the  women  are  concealed  from  the  eye  of  indiscreet 
curiosity.    The  Arabian  is  sober  in  perfection.    The  corn- 
Food,        mon  people  have  only  one  meal   of  bad   bread,  made  of 
dottfo,  which  exactly   resembles  thin  barley  cakes  after 
they  have  been  kept  so  long  as  to  be  perfecUy  dry,  and  as 
hard  as  stone.    They  sometimes  use  a  species  of  millet 
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With  these  they  take  camel's  milk,  batter,  grease,  or  ye- 
gf table  oiL  Pure  water  is  their  beverage;  animal  food  '^^^ 
is  very  little  used ;  pork  was  proscribed  among  them  ^"^"^ 
long  bdbre  the  time  of  Mahomet*  At  their  meals  they 
set  small  tables  about  a  foot  high  on  a  large  carpet  laid 
on  the  ground  or  on  mats,  where  the  guests  are  seated. 
Like  other  Orientalists  they  are  passionately  fond  of 
pstry.  Their  favourite  liquor  is  coffee,  which  tliey  pre- 
pare by  burning  in  an  open  pan,  and  pounding  in  a  stone 
or  wooden  mortar.  This  method  is  supposed  to  preserve 
a  flavour  which  is  lost  by  grinding  it  in  a  mill.  The 
people  of  Teme^  rarely  use  coffee,  considering  it  as  of 
a  heating  nature ;  but  they  prepare  a  liquor  resembling 
tea  from  the  coffee  husks.  Arabs  of  distinction  make 
use  of  Chinese  porcelain.  Spirituous  liquors,  though  for- 
bidden by  law,  are  not  unknown  in  Arabia ;  a  plant  re- 
aembling  hemp  is  often  smoked,  and  is  productive  of  a 
species  of  intoxication.f 

The  Arabians,  like  the  Persians,  are  fond  of  long  flow-  Drew, 
ing  garments.    Tiiey  also  wear  wide  short  tuckered  trow- 
sers,  with  an  embroidered  leather  girdle  over  them,  under 
which  is  stuck  a  shining  poniard  or  dagger.     They  all 
vear  the  cloak  called  habba;  it  is  a  large  double  square 
piece  of  cloth,  with  a  slit  at  the  middle  for  the  neck,  and 
one  on  each  side  for  the  arms.    The  fabric  of  these  man- 
tles is  of  goat's  and  camel's  hair  very  closely  woven.    The 
proof  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  buying,  is  to  pour  on 
them  a  pail  of  water,  which  they  sometimes  retain,  without 
transmitting  a  single  drop,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    The 
Arabians  load  their  heads  with  a  number  of  caps,  which 
4ey  encircle  with  several  folds  of  a  scarf.    In  general  they 
Wear  nothing  on  the  legs  or  feet,  the  soles  of  their  feet 
iKing  hardened  by  use  to  bear  the  heated  sand  without  in- 
omvenience.    In  the  mountains,  however,  they  use  sheep 
skins  as  a  protection  to  them.    Some  shave  the  head,  others 

*  Mill,  Dissert,  de  Mahomedismo,  p.  25, 118.    Hieionym.  in  Jovinian.  If. 
e.6, 

'*'  Niebubr,  T.  pasHm, 
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BMK    4o  not    The  \iroiiien  of  the  lower  orders  wear  tiotiung  but 
^^^     a  targe  sbift  and  psntalnons*    In  the  Hedjaz,  as  in  Egyptt 
tiieir  ejes  only  are  oeen  through  the  maslins  witb  which 
4n«.        their  heads  are  covered ;  in  Yemen  thej  wear  long  teib. 
An  Arabian  fenfale  who  was  surprised  naked  by  M.  Nie- 
lHihr»  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  disregarding  all 
•Chir  exposure.    Arabian  coquetrj  displays  itaoU  by  show- 
ing oif  rittgst  bracelets  and   necklaces  of  false  pearii. 
Soffietimes,  like  the  women  of  Indostan,  they  wear  rings 
in  the  nose  in  addition  to  tiie  more  common  ornament  of 
pendants  to  the  ears.    They  use  the  jnice  of  the  henni  to 
dye  their  nails  red,  and  their  feet  and  hands  of  a  yellowisk 
brown  ;*  their  eyelids  are  blackened  with  the  native  ml' 
Marking     pliuret  of  antimony.    The  practice  of  marking  the  skis 
Af  the  skin,  ^iii^  11^^  igures  of  animalsp  flowers,  or  stars,  which  was  is 
existence  befisre  the  time  of  Mahomot,t  has  still  left  some 
traces  among  the  Bedouin  women.^    The  fashions  of  this 
part  of  the  east  are  subject  to  very  little  change.     The  dren 
of  Esther«  Sulamith,  and  other  personages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, probably  was  on  the  same  model  with  tfiat  which  it 
seen  on  the  women  of  rank  of  modem  Arabia.$ 
Arabian         The  constraint  to  which  the  Arabian  women  are  sub- 
gauMtiy.  j^^i^  j^^  QQl   altogether  prevent   intrigues.      But  the 
youth  who  is  bold  enough  to  trespass  on  the  sanctuary  of 
the  harem  finds  his  path  encompassed  with  perils,  battles 
and  death.     The  pastoral  life  of   the  Bedouins  affords 
greater  freedom  to  their  women;  and  the  desert  is  the  ge- 
neral theatre  of  the  keen  passions  depicted  in  the  Arabian 
tales.||    In  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  various  love  songs 
and  tales,  the  taste  of  the  Arabian  connoisseur  in  beaaty 
I 

\  *  For  an  account  of  the  henn^  lee  a  note  of  M.  Langles,  Collection  portal. 

«ei  Voyagftt,  II.  127. 

t  Moallakat,  trad,  de  Hartmann,  p.  09—125.    Tarapbae  Sfoalkalltt,  ed. 
iltiika,  p.  45. 
j  %  Arvieuz,  M^nioirt%  edit.  Labat.  III.  297. 

f  Hartmann  on  the  Toilette  of  the  Hebrew  Women,  !n  German.    Schroder. 
da  Yeetitu  mulieruro  Hebrearum. 
I  n  Medjnoon  and  LeTla,  Fr.  translation  of  M.  Cheuy,  pref.  XXV.  etc.  etc 
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if  exhibiiad  in  the  poetical  portraits  drawn  of  t\m  fetvoimti 
female.  *«  Her  form  is  tall  and  slender  like  the  rush  wiwh  ^^^^^ 
bends  before  the  wind,  or  like  the  lances  of  the  mm  of  Te«  '-"*— ""^ 
men.  Voluminous  at  mid  height  from  right  to  lefkt  she  en^ 
ters  with  difficulty  by  the  tent  door.  Two^  firm  pomegranat^y^ 
swell  the  alabaster  white  surface  of  her  bosom.  Her  eyes 
are  lively  and  tender  like  those  of  the  antelope  ;  her  eye« 
brows  arched ;  and  her  black  hair,  drawn  together  with  % 
clasps  waves  over  the  neck  like  the  cajneFs.^'^  The  com? 
plexions  of  the  lower  orders  of  women  in  the  msjritiiMi 
plains  are  a  deep  yellow ;  but  in  the  raountaina^  even  tho, 
females  of  the  peasantry  exhibit  forms  and  comi^lexionA 
which  Greece  and  Italy  would  not  disclaim* 

The  ancient  language  of  Arabia  seems  to  have  had  a  near  ^^1,1^1^^. 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.    Before  Mahomet's  tw^  there  guage  and 
were  two  leading  dialects,  that  of  the  Ham-yarites»,  or'*"^***''^ 
Homeritesy  which  prevailed  in  Yemen  |  and  tiiat  of  the 
Koreishites,  which  was  used  in  the  country  round  Itleecaf     ^ 
The  latter  was  the  least  agreeable  and  pure  of  the  two, 
but  the  promulgation  of  the  Koran,  and  tlie  victories  oC 
Mahomet  gave  it  a  triumph  over  the  other.f    This  sacred 
famguage  is  taught  in  the  schools  by  fixed  rules ;  in  it  alone 
the  public  instructions  in  the  mosques  are  delivered.    The 
present  language  of  the  learned,  and  which  is  also  employ-* 
ed  in  solemn  addresses,  does  not  differ  from  it  in  construe- 
tioiiy  or  in  the  application  of  its  terms*:}:    But  a  similac 
unifonnity  does  not  extend  to  the  vulgar  Arabic,  which^ 
like  all  languages  that  are  widely  diffused,  has  experienced 
many  admixtures  and  alterations.$    Not  only  do  the  peo- 
ple speak  differently  in  the  mountuns  and  the  Tehana  of 

*  Pascages  from  Hariri,  Ibn  Doraid,  Motannabi,  and  oUiers^  coUectad  in 
Hirtmana'f  Auf  Uerungea  iiber  Aaien,  I.  549,  etc. 

t  Pococka,  Specimen  Historia  Arabum,  p.  150.  Eicbhom'f  Preface  to  the 
German  translation  of  Richardson^s  Treatise  on  Oriental  Literature.  Adelung'a 
Mtthridatei,  1.  383,  &c. 

t  Aryda,  chief  priest  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  Memoir  in  answer  to  Niebuhr,  in 
Aiabic.    See  lahn's  Chrestomatbie  Arabe,  p.  ZVl,  (VienWi  1802.) 

i  Ifiebvhr,  1. 118,  etc. 
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Temeiiy  bat  people  of  rank  have  a  pronanciation  difficult  to 
imitate,  and  terms  for  various  objects  different  from  those 
■  of  the  peasantry;  and  all  these  dialects  have  but  a  slight 

conformity  with  thai  of  the  Bedouins*     In  the  distant  pro- 
vinces the  difference  is  still  greater.     It  is  by  the  junction 
of  dialects  so  numerous,  that  the  Arabic  language  boasts  of 
90  copious  a  vocabulary.     In  treatises  on  the  subject  we 
are  told  that  it  has  no  less  than  a  thousand  terms  for  a 
camel,  and  five  hundred  for  a  lion.    The  pi-onunciation  of 
the  south  and  of  the  east  is  easier  for  the  organs  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  south  of  Europe  than  that  of  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt  and   Syria.     Our  northern   nations    possessing  a 
greater  variety  of  consonants,  especially  of  those  called 
gutturals,  are  more  capable  of  acquiring  it    The  conquests 
of  the  Arabians  have  disseminated  their  language  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  to  the 
straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  the  island  of  Madagascar 
along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Written         The  most  ancient  characters  used  in  Arabia  seem  to  be 
characters.  ^^^  called  the  Persepolttan,  formed  of  long  lines,  broad 
and  split  at  one  end,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  the  other, 
distinguished  from  one  another  chiefly  by  position  and  siz^ 
compared  by  some  writers  to  nails,  by  otljers  to  arrows, 
and  called  the  nail-headed  or  arrow-headed   characters. 
These  were  succeeded  by  the  Ham-yaric,  so  called  from  a 
dynasty  of  that  name ;  and  these  gave  place  to  tlie  Kufic  or 
old  Arabic  characters. 
^rkT^"'     '^'*®  Arabic  language  is  not  so  difficult  of  acquisition  as 
the  Arabic  its  alleged  multiplicity  of  terms  and  dialects  might  lead  as 
laDguage.  to  suppose.    Among  the  other  difticulties  which  are  to  he 
encountered  in  the  mode  of  teaching  languages  generally 
employed,  much  waste  of  time  arises  from  the  attention  of 
the  pupil  being  first  directed  to  the  written  or  printed  cha- 
racters.    If  the  sounds  were  represented,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  judicious  and  well  understood  combinations  of 
the  elements  of  our  own  alphabet,  and  if  a  considerable 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  words  were  made  on  that 
plan,  all  that  is  essential  would  be  speedily  acquired,  and 
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flie  Qge  of  the  characters  would  he  afterwards  more  easily  40^. 
studied,  and  with  greater  intei-est..  The  dialects,  have  been 
represented  by  some  as  equally  distinct  from  each  other  as' 
the  different  languages  of  Europe  are.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  A  native  of  Morocco  or  of  Malta  can 
conTerse  without  difficulty  with  Egyptians  and  Arabians!, 
The  Maltese  servants  who  went  with  the  British  army  in 
their  expedition  to  Egypt,  were  very  useful  interpreters* 
The  wide  extent  of  countries  in  which  this  language  is 
spok^  and  written,  the  works  in  history  and .  science,  and. 
even  in  poetry  and  the  belles  letters,  which  it  contains^ 
its  affinity  to  the  classical  language  of  Persia,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  light  which  is 
thrown  by  it  on  philology,  general  grammar,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  languages,  furnish  motives  sufficient  to  make 
the  acquisition  of  the  Arabic  language  very  desirable  to. 
every  liberal  scholar. 

Although  science  in   Arabia  is  reduced  to  some  crude  utenuy 
notions  of  medicine,  and  some  of  the  reveries  of  astrology,  'j^^^l®*  ?f 
the  ardent  genius  of  this  people  is  exhibited  and  proved  in  am. 
the  numerous  poetical  turns   of  thought  wjiich   are  con-  ^<*"<^***^»* 
tained  in  the  Koran.    Morality  and  poetry   are  still  the 
favourite  objects  of  their  studies.    The  country  of  Djof, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Yemen,  contains  several  persons  who 
possess  the  talent  of  writing  extempore   verses.    Educa- 
tion, though  it  has  declined  in   Arabia,  is  not  altogether 
neglected.     Several  of  the  common  people  can  both  read 
and  write.    The  higher  classes  keep  teachers  in  their  hou- 
ses for  the  instruction  of  their  children  and  young  slaves. 
In  general,  every  mosque  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  and  a 
revenue,  arising  from  the  donations  of  the  charitable,  is  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  the  teacher,  and  of  poor  scho- . 
Iats.    The  large  towns  contain  many  other  schools  to  which 
^e  children  of  the  middling  classes  are  sent  for  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  girls  are  taught  separately 
V  female  instructors.    In  some  of  the  chief  towns  there 
ve  colleges  for  astronomy,  astrology,  philosophy,  and  me- 
dicine.   The  kingdom  of  Yemen  has  two  famous  univer- 
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iMm  or  fteadM^es;  one  ct  Zebid  for  Oe  SomroHM^  aiiA 
tiie  oilier  at  Dmnor  for  the  Zeidite&    The  explanatioii  d 

'^  the  KoruH  and  the  kis^arj  of  Mahomet  and  the  first  tn,* 

Hphi^  are  the  branches  of  study  most  geaeralljr  attended 
to. 

luugioo.       The  esEtraordinarf  man  who  foanded  the  Mahometaa 
feligioa»  had  to  eontend  with  the  ancient  idolatry  of  tfte 
Arabians*    In  remote  times  hnman  sacrifices  were  in  use 
among  lhem»  as  well  as  among  their  neighbours  tile  Syri- 
ans and  Carthaginians.    Sabeism,  or  flie  worship  of  the 
heanFonly  bodies,  was  common  to  them  with  the  people  of 
Sfiia  and   Chaldea.    The   Christian  religion   had  made 
some  progress  in  Arabia  before  the  time  of  Mahomet 
The  country  contained  numerous  tribes  of  Jews  who  fol- 
lowed this  ancient  worship.*    llie  Arabian  prophet  had 
some-  difficulty  in  reducing  them.    His  church,  like  every 
other,  is  divided  into  parties   maintaining  contradictory 
opintonSt    Besides  the  sect  of  the  Soonnites,  there  is  another 
l^ecy  considerable  one,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Zel- 
diles.    In  doctrine  they  seem  to  agree  vrith  tie  former, 
but  are  less  rigid  in  flidr  religious  observances.    Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  a  sheik  of  Yemen  formed 
a  new  sect  about  the  same  time  that  the  religion  of  the 
W^abees  sprung  up  in  the.  centre  of  Necked.    The  Shee- 
itss^  or  the  sect  of  Alt,  prevail   along  the  Persian   6ul£ 
fat  Omdn  another  sect  has  arisen,  rallier  of  a  political  than 
a  rriigious  nature :  ito  adherents  are  called  Bejas,  and  they 
do  not  acknowledge  any  of  those  great  prerogatives  whfcfr 
the  descendants  of  Mahomet  exercise,  particularly  in  tbe 
province  of  Hedjaz. 

suu^f the     Having  already  given  some  view  of  the  arts  and  com- 

mrts.  merce,  as  existing  in  Yemen  and  Oman,  we  subjoin  a  few 
general*  remarks.  Tbe  arts  are  neglected  in  Arabia. 
There  is  no  printing  press  in  tiie  country.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  this  art  is,  that  the  modem  Arabic  letters  be- 

*  See  tfae  pamafes  collected  in  SchultenS)  Historia  Joctanidaraniy  p.  ^h 
«S-I44> 
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mg  mutaMf  connects  and  often  placed  above  one  another  Hoot: 
or  interiacedy  are  thought  more  handsome  when  well  writ-  ^^^* 
tea  flian  when  printed.    Hence,  printed  works  are  so  of-  " 

fensiTe  to  the  eye  that  no  person  will  read  them.  This 
obstacle,  however,  we  may  expect  to  see  removed  by  the 
vse  of  that  elegant  recently  discovered  art  called  the 
lithographic,  by  means  of  which  written  characters  con- 
tmaoos  without  interstices,  are  impressed  with  a  saving 
of  laboar  equally  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  attend- 
^8  typctgraphy,  as  compared  with  that  of  multiplying 
copies  with  the  pen.  As  the  zealous  Soonnites  allow 
of  no  figures  of  objects,  painting  and  sculpture  are  arts 
nnknown  in  Arabia;  but  their  inscriptions  in  relief  are 
well  executed.  Gold  and  silver  are  very  well  worked 
in  Yemen.  But  this  art  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Jews 
and  Banians.  Clock  and  watch-making  are  neither  much 
adfmnced  nor  gi-eatly  esteemed.  Music  is  also  neglected, 
at  least  no  instruments  except  drums  and  fifes  are  used. 
All  mechanics  work  in  a  sitting  posture.  There  are  some 
sorts  of  employments  in  which  the  Arabians  use  their  toes 
with  the  same  dexterity  as  we  do  our  fingers.  No  wind 
aills  or  water  mills  are  found  in  Arabia,  but  Niebuhr  hav- 
ing seen  in  Tehama  an  oil  press  which  was  turned  by  an 
ox,  thought  it  probable  that  com  mills  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion were  also  used. 

Arabia  probably  contains  a  population  of  ten  or  twelv6 
mOlions,  who,  united  under  one  political  head,  might  prove 
a  formidable  enemy  to  Persia,  Turkey,  or  the  whole  of 
Africa* 
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Table  of  the  Geographical  PosUums  of  Jrabia. 


Tor     (in     Arabia-Pe- 
trea) 


Idem 


RsB    Aboa    Mobam- 
med 


Kalaat-«]-Moilah  . 
El  Hammau  Firano 
Jemboa  .... 
Idem 


NaineB  of  pit 


28  12  19 


27  00    0 
27  28    0 


24    7 
24    6    6| 


Ras-Abiad 


23  30    0 


Arabog  .  .  • 
Gedda  or  Djidda 
Idem  .... 


Mecca.  • 
Gbumfade 
Lobeia 


Beit-«1-Fakib    .    .    . 

Zebid 

Tkais 

Sana,     capital    of    Ye- 


Moka 

Idem  •  .  •  •  • 
Island  of  Perfm  id  tbe 
ftrait  of  Babel-Man 
deb 


Lat.  N. 


L(>  g.  E. 
of  London. 


33  33  IfljUDpablisb^    TniTeli, 

quoted  in  tbe  Con- 

naissaaoe  des  Temt. 

Niebohr.     in     Zaeh's 

Corresp. 


33    3 
32 


637 


22  33 
21  32 
21  28 


038 
4239 


21  28    9 
19    7 
16  42    8 


14  31  17 
14  12  0 
13  34     7 


40  14 
42 
24    8 


0  41 


Authorities. 


Unpublished      Travels, 

ConnaisB.  dei  Teins. 
Idem. 
40  Idem. 
30  Idem. 

Nlebnhr  in  Zadh's  Co^ 

resp. 
Unpablisbed       Trareh. 
Connaist.  des  Tems. 
0  Idem. 
0  Idem. 

OJNiebnbr.   by  Innar  dis- 
tances,   Zacb's     Coi^ 
resp.  VI.  p.  166. 
0|Unpoblished       Travels. 

Connaiss.  des  Tens. 
(^Niebuhr.  in  Zach*s  Cor 

resp. 

46Niebubr,   in  Zaeh,  cal- 
culated     by     FathOT 
Hell,  d 
Idem,  Corresp.  of  Zacb. 
Idem. 
Idem. 


15  21    6 

13  18  41 

13  16    0143  10  15 


12  38    01  .     . 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Connaiss.  des  Tems. 


Niebuhr. 


d  According  to  several  observations  of  tbe  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  but  in  tbe 
Corresp.  of  Zach.  VII.  p.  69,  Niebuhr  hat  given  observations  of  tbe  lunar  dis- 
tances, which  seem  to  give  a  difibrent  result. 

JV.  £'•  As  the  ancient  and  modern  political  divisions  offer  nothing  certain, 
and  are  in  a  great  measure. unknown,  no  comparative  Table  is  given. 
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PERSIA. 

Its  general  Physical  Ckography. 

Thb  leading  division  of  Persia,  in  modern  times,  is  into  book 
two  monarchies;  that  of  the  Afghans  on  the  east,  and  xxxi* 
that  of  Futte-AIi-Sha  on  the  west.    Therefore,  thougli  these  • 


political  divisions  are  liable  to  continual  change,  we  shall  ^^^^^ 
assign  separate  portions  of  our  work  to  these  two  parts,  en- 
titling the  latter  Afghanistan.  Persia,  however,  being  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient  in  a  politi- 
cal point  of  view,  and  having  included,  at  diflTerent  times, 
and  for  long  periods,  the  territory  at  present  in  the  hands 
of  the  Afghans,  some  of  our  general  descriptions  under  the 
head  of  Persia  will  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mo- 
dem Persia,  especially  towards  the  east,  where  indeed  the 
boundaries  are  in  some  degree  uncertain.  The  range 
of  country  comprehended  in  these  two  monarchies  reaches 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  one  side, 
to  those  of  the  Sinde  or  Indus,  and  of  the  Oxus,  or  Gihon 
on  the  .other,  forms  a  great  natural  region  washed  by  the 
Caspian  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Per- 
sian gulph,  and  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  though  this  vast 
plateau  is  greatly  diversified,  and  comprehends  several  dis- 
tinct basins,  there  are  still  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
among  them  as  to  form  one  whole. 
15* 
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BOOK       The  political  revoIutioiiB  to  which  tbiB  country  bas  con- 
XXXI.    stantljr  been  a  prey  have  most  frequently  ended  in  a  umon 
.         of  it  under  one  sceptre.    In  the  earliest  dawn  of  iiistoryy 
poiiUcaidi-we  find  it  possessed  by  several  independent  nations;  tiie 
viiioDf.     Persians  in  the  souths  the  Arians  in  the  east»  and  tiie 
Modes  in  the  centre;  different  barbarian  hordes — as  the 
Hyrcaniansy  Parthians,  and  Cadnsiansy  on  the  north.    It 
is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  ancient  empires  of  Nine^ 
veh  and  Babylon  ever  included  ancient  Persia,  that  is,  the 
present  Fart^  with  Kerman  and  Laristan.    History  hangs 
in  suspense  about  the  truth  of  the  marvellous  expeditions 
of  Semiramis;  but  we  know  that  every  momentary  inroad 
figures  as  a  conquest  in  the  chaos  of  primitive   historj. 
The  Modes,    however,  really    subjugated    the  PersiaoB. 
That  people  seems  to  have  first  carried  their  arms  against 
tiie  Scythians  of  Asia,  in  Tooran  or  the  present  Tartaiy, 
and  against  the  Indians.    Five  centuries  before  the  Christ- 
ian era,  Cyrus  delivered  his  nation  from  the  yoke^  aod 
gave  it  the  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  western  Asia. 
But  on  entering  Europe,  the  little  nation  of  the  Greeks 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  numberless  armies  of  Asia. 
Boon  after,  united  under  Alexander,  they  overthrew  tiie 
feeble  colossus  of  the  Persian  power.    After  his  death,  when 
the  discord  of  the  victors  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  sepa- 
rate kingdoms,  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Parthians  about  the 
year  248  before  Christ,  took  possession  of  the  provinces 
which  form  the  modem  Persia.    The  Greeks  still  main- 
tained their  ground  in  Bactriana.    Demetrius,  their  king, 
subjugated  and  civilized  Indostan.    Eucratides,  the  firs^ 
reigned  over  a  thousand  cities.    But  the  Scythians,  or  ra- 
ther the  new  nations  which  succeeded   to  the  Scythians^ 
uniting  with  the  Parthians,  overthrew  the  Bactrian  throne. 
The  Parthians,  under  their  king  of  the  Ashkanian  dynas- 
ty, the  Arsacides  of  the  Greek  historians,  successfully  re- 
sisted the  progress  of  the   Roman   power.    Towards  the 
year  2£0  of  tiie  Christian  era,  a  private  man  in  Persia,  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  authorities,  wrested  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  and  founded  the  dynasty 
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of  the  Saasanides.  But  the  oriental  writers  do  not  consi- 
der the  modem  Persians  as  distinct  from  the  Parthians;  x^u« 
aid,  according  to  them,  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir,  is  descend-  ""'"^"^ 
ed  from  the  royal  blood  of  the  Parthians.  Whatever,  be 
the  fact  on  this  dark  point,  the  Persian  empire  often 
struggled  against  that  of  Constantinople ;  and  having  made 
a  briUiaiit  appearance  under  the  sway  of  the  wise  Noosher- 
vtn,  submitted  to  the  Arabians*  and  to  the  Mahometan 
rdigioBt  about  the  year  636. 

Two  centiiries  after  this  the  kingdom  of  Persia  was  re-  Dynaitr  oi 
established  in  Khorasan;  and,  after  several  revolutionSt  ^  ^^' 
lecovered  its  original  extent  of  territory.  In  the  year  934 
tbe  house  of  Boniah  ascended  the  throne,  Shiraz  being  the 
seat  of  government  Persia  was  included  in  the  conquests 
of  Geagis-Khan  in  12d0,  and  Tamerlane  in  1392,  and  re- 
covered its  freedom  again  under  the  Sophis,  who  as- 
ceaded  the  throne  in  1506.  Shah-Abbas,  surnamed  the 
Great,  began  in  1586  a  reign  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
which  was  brilliant  but  tyrannical.  In  1722  Persia  was 
coiquered  by  the  Afghans.  This  event  was  followed  in 
1736  by  tbe  extinction  of  the  family  of  the  Sophis,  and  the 
deration  of  Nadir,  surnamed  Thamas-Khouli-Khan,  to  the 
ifflperial  throne.  This  ferocious,  but  able  and  fortunate 
prince,  was  a  native  of  Khorasan.  On  the  20th  of  June 
1747  he  was  killed,  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  which  was 
chieiy  signalised  by  tbe  rapid  conquest  of  Indostan. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  a  period  entirely  new^ 
bj  which  the  modem  geographical  division  of  the  country 
was  fixed.  The  weakness  of  Nadir-Shah^s  successors,  and  belmnt'^f 
the  dreadful  war  which  devastated  western  Persia,  gave  to  p*"'*- 
tte  Afghans  an  opportunity  of  consolidating  a  new  empire^ 
which  embraced  the  whole  of  eastern  Persia,  and  of  which 
the  city  of  KLaubul  is  tbe  capital. 

Western  Persia  enjoyed  some  repose  under  the  govern-  Wettara 
meat  of  Kerim-Rhan,  who  did  not  assume  the  title  of  Shah,  ^^'^^' 
mtenting  himself  with  that  of  vekil  or  regent    This  good 
Vrince  had  served  under  Nadir,  with  whom  he  was  a  par- 
ticolsr  favourite.    When  the  tyrant  died  he  was  at  Shiraz, 
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BOOK    He  took  on  bim  the  reins  of  goTemment,  aad  wasss^ 
x^^^^    ported  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city^  who  vera  chamed 

"^^—■^^  by  bis  beneficence,  and  placed  unbounded  conAdence  in 
his  justice.  In  return  for  this  attachment  Kmoi  einbd- 
lished  their  city  with  beautiful  palaces,  mosques,  and  ele- 
gant gardens ;  he  repaired  the  high  roads,  and  rebuilt  the 
caravanseras.  His  reign  was  not  soiled  by  any  act  o( 
cruelty.  His  charity  to  the  poor,  and  the  elTorts  which  be 
made  for  the  re-establishment  of  trade,  met  with  universal 
praise.  He  died  about  the  year  1779,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years. 

The  death  of  Kerim  was  followed  by  new  disturbances 
and  misfortunes,  as  his  brothers  attempted  to  take  posMS- 
sion  of  the  sovereignty  to  the  exclusion  of  his  children. 
At  las^  in  1784,  Ali-Murat,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  obtain* 
ed  peaceful  possession  of  the  throne  of  Persia.    In  tte 

Aga  Mo-    meantime,  a  eunuch  of  the  name  of  Aga-Mohamiiied  took 

tbeeunuchJi^^^pci^d^nt  possession  of  Mazaudcran.  Ali  Murat,  in 
marching  against  this  usurper,  was  killed  by  a  fall  froB 
his  horse.  His  son  Jaafar  succeeded  to  the  sceptre  bat 
he  was  defeated  by  Aga  Mohammed  at  Tezde-Kast,  and 
withdrew  to  Shiraz. 

In  1792,  Aga-Mohammed  attacked  that  dty,  and  Jaa- 
far lost  his  life  in  an  insurrection.  The  victor  defiused  the 
tomb  of  Kerim,  and  insulted  his  ashes.  The  heroic  va* 
lour  of  Louthf-Ali,  son  of  Jaafar,  was  opposed  in  several 
desperate  engagements  to  the  fortunes  of  the  eunuch,  but 
without  success,  and  the  latter  became  final  master  of  Ae 
whole  of  western  Persia.  He  named  as  his  successor  bifl 
own  nephew,  Baba-Rhan,  who,  since  1796,  has  reigned 

^utte-AU-  peaceably  under  the  name  of  Futte-Ali-Shah.  This  prince 
has  been  engaged  in  several  wars  against  the  Russians,  and, 
that  he  might  the  more  advantageously  defend  the  north- 
em  provinces  from  that  power,  he  established  his  residence 
at  Tehran.  The  provinces  which  in  1810  were  subject  to 
him,  were  Erivan,  Adzerbidjan,  Grhilan,  Mazanleranf 
western  Khorazan,  Irak-Adjemi,  Persian  KoordistSn,  Fa^ 
sistSn,  and  Kerman.    The  Arabian  sheiks  on  the  Persian 
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Gilph  were  tributary  to  biro,  and  respectful  presents  were   '<^^^ 
suit  i»  him  by  tbe  ooali  or  prince  of  Mekrftn.*  ^axjm 

Such  has  been  of  late  the  state  of  Persia*    It  had  ceas-  p^^^^^ 
edto  be  cvstoniary  to  crown  the  sovereigns.    The  anarchy  political 
was  90  habitual,  that  the  only  recognizance  of  majesty  was'^^^*' 
to  proclaim  every  morning  the  name  of  the  khan   who 
reigned  for  the  day.     But  Futte-Ali  bears  the  digniited 
title  of  Shah  or  king.    This  prince,  firm  and  severe,  ap- 
pears to  have  delivered  the  people  and  the  government 
bom  the  arbitrary  authority  and  the  exactions  of  nume- 
rous khans.    The  title  of  khan,  derived  from  the  Tartars^ 
oorresponds  to  the  denomination  of  mtr»a'  among  the  Per- 
aiins,  which  is  now  given  to  gentlemen  in  general.    The 
khans  are  sometimes  governors  of  provinces,,  sometimes  on- 
ly proprietors  of  small  districts,  and  claim  a  hereditary 
right  of  succession,  although  the  sovereign   has  it  in  his 
power  to  punish  them  with  confiscation  or  with  death. 
The  great  khans  are  sometimes  called  beglerbeg$9  and  in 
tfane  of  war  rirdars  or  generals.     Those  who  have  the 
command  of  towns  are  generally  denominated  darogas  or 
governors. 

Futteh-Ali-Shah  can  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men, 
and  the  number  of  his  subjects,  though  grthtij  reduced 
by  recent  wms,  is  probably  from  six  to  eight  millions. 
The  kingdom  of  Kabool,  with  its  Indian  provinces,  pos- 
ffisses  perhaps  an  equal  population,  but  its  strength  is 
greatly  imptdred  by  intestine  anarchy.  On  the  whole, 
Botwittistanding  the  bravery  of  the  Afghan  Infantry,  and 
of  the  Persian  cavalry,  these  two  empires,  in  a  state  of  se* 
ptration,  can  never  enjoy  a  high  political  importance. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  description  of  the  country,  to  Pnient 
nhich  the  preceding  historical  preamble  was  necessary.  )^^^' 
Western  Persia  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Georgia  and 
like  Caspian  Sea,  both  in  possession  of  Russia.    Shirwan, 
though  partly  occupied  by  the  Russians,  has  not  yet  been 

•  History  of  the  Revolution  of  Persia,  by  Picault,  8  vol?.    Chardin's  Tra- 
^'Is.    Historical  note,  by  Laiiglds.  in  his  10th  vol. 
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IIII02    formaUy  ceded  to  them  by  Peraiay  nor  has  she  eyen  fiar* 
XXXI.    mally  acknowledged  the  right  which  the  Oeoi^^ians  have 
exercised  in  submitting  to  the  Russian  aothority.    Tlie 
Turkish  frontier  has  not  been   altered  since   Ali-Munt 
gave  up  the  city  of  Bassora  to  the  Turks.    The  Persian 
Gulph,  already  described  in  our  account  of  Arabia,  forms 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  country ;  but  the  Persiaii^ 
though  situated  between  two  seas^  have  never  cultivated 
navigation. 
Plateau         I'he  whole  of  Persia  is  a  highly  elevated  cornitry*  as  is 
ofPertaa.    proved  by  the  great  abundance  of  snow.    This  plateau 
joins  that  of  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  west»  and 
becomes  confounded  with  that  of  central  Asia  on  the  east 
This  is  the  chain  of  high  lands  which  the  ancients  called 
Taurus^    a   general   term    which    they    applied    to   any 
thing  gigantic    Taurus  divided  Asia  into  two»  or  rather, 
according  to  Strabo,  into  three  parts.    The  first  lies  on 
the  north  of  the  mountains.    The  second  is  on  the  top  of 
the  Taurus,  lying  between  the  diflTerent  chains  of  moan- 
tains  of  which  it  consists,  and  the  third  is  that  which  is  si- 
tuated to  the  south.    This  mode  of  division  is  founded  on 
an  accurate  observation  of  the  leading  differences  of  cli- 
mate  and  of  produce.    But  the  ancients  knew  that  the  nu- 
merous chains  of  mountains  comprehended  under  the  ge* 
neral  name  of  Taurus  were  '^  divided  by  many  valteys 
and  elevated  plains."*    They  also  knew  that  several  of  the 
mountains  of  Persia,  after  rising  abruptly  from  the  middle 
of  the  plain,  gradually  became  flat  at  the  summit  and 
presented  an  absolute  plain^f    These  observations  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers.    The  mountains  of  PersiSf 
according  to  M.  Olivier,  do  not  seem  to  form  any  conti- 
nued chain,  nor  to  have  any  leading  direction.    They  eirtend 
without  order  in  all  directions,  and  are  heaped  one  on  ano- 
ther as  if  thrown  together  at  random.    Groups  which  seem 
to  form  the  commencement  of  chains,  are  suddenly  inter- 

•  Strabo,  lib.  XI,  p.  358,  etc. 

1  Curh  lib.  VI.  C9f.  16.  lib.  VII.  caji.  ^. 
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rupted  by  smooth,  extenBive,  and  very  derated  plains.'* 
Bat  the  plateau  itself  on  which  this  heap  of  mountains  is 
reared,  most  have  ti^o  declivities,  one  towards  the  Euphra-  * 
to  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  other  towards  the  Cas- 
pian Sea. 

It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  basin  of  the  river  Kur^  Mountate 
that  we  must  look  for  the  northern  continuation  of  Mount  of  FexSaT 
Taani8«  The  Ararat,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs^ 
join  the  high  mountains  which  separate  the  lake  Van  from 
the  lake  Oormia.  These  last  are  a  part  of  the  M^phates  of 
the  ancients*  But  to  the  south  of  the  river  Araxeft,  there 
is  a  chain  of  very  cold  mountains,  the  south  side  of  which 
embraces  Adjerbidjan,  the  ancient  Mropatene.  lliese 
mountains  defied  the  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great;  from 
their  sides  the  Alpons  go  off  towards  the  east,  a  belt  of 
high  limestone  mountains  which  runs  parallel  to  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  In  the  ancient  Hyrca- 
nia,  the  sides  of  these  mountains  are  described  as  not  only 
steep  towards  the  sea,  but  projecting  '^  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  the  rivers  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  form« 
ing  a  liquid  arch,  under  which  men  could  pass  on  dry 
ground*! 

The  <<  Caspian  Gates,"  passing  through  this  range,  are  caspUia 
i&entioned  by  the  ancients  as  an  artificial  road,  twenty-eight  ^^^** 
Boman  miles  in  length,  of  a  width  which  admitted  only  a 
single  chariot  to  pass,  with  high  black  rocks  on  each  sid^ 
from  which  salt  water  continually  trickled  down,  rendering 
the  road  very  troublesome,  while  it  was  also  infested  by 
numerous  serpents,  rendering  it  impassable  in  sunmier.j: 
This  passage  is  near  Demawend,  at  a  distance  of  forty 
oules  from  Tehran*$  According  to  the  ancients,  these 
Hyrcanian  mountains  were  continued  to  Bactriana,  where 
they  joined  those  called  the  Paropamisan,  the  Oaoor  of  tiie 

*  Olivier,  Voymge  dans  l'«mplre  OttomaD,  la  Perse,  etc.  V.  chap.  7. 
t  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  p.  551.                   f  Pliny,  lib.  VI.  cap.  14. 
?  The  author  here  refers  to  a  MS.  by  M.  T . 
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modems.    Mr.  Forster  in  his  travels  says,  he  f<mnd  no 

****•    moantains  between  Kandahar  and  Herat   This  only  sho^ 

-  that  the  traveller  went  along  a  plateau,  and  neglected  to 

extend  his  researches.     This  gentleman  himselfy  at  the 

same  time,  adds  weight  to  oar  opinion,  when  he  says,  that 

there  is  a  high  chain  of  snowy  mountains  to  the  north  of 

Tchershitz.    These  are  the  moantains  of  the  ancient  Par- 

thiene.    Mr.  Foster  travelled  along  the  basin  of  the  Farm 

Moa&uiofl  Rood,  and  the  Helmutid,  with  its  tribataries,  and  had  on 

•f  pJi^".   his  l^ft  the  moantains  of  Paropamisns,  which  are  extensive 

in  all  dimensions,  and  occupied  by  the  Eimaks,  Hazaurehs, 

and  Dooranees.* 

The  southern  chain  enters  Persia  to  the  sooth  of  the 
lake  Oormia.  The  branch  of  Aiagha-Tag,  which  goes  off 
to  the  south  and  forms  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  is 
the  Zagros  of  the  ancients,  and  always  in  the  possession  of 
the  Koords.  The  first  great  chain  which  enters  Persia  is 
called  Elwend.  The  Persian  geographer,  Ebn  Haokal, 
informs  us,  that  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Koordistan  to 
Ispahan,  the  country  consists  entirely  of  mountains.  He 
specifies,  among  the  most  noted,  the  Demavend,  from  the  top 
of  wliich  the  eye  takes  in  a  range  of  200  miles,  while  that 
of  Bisootoon,  in  the  same  country,  was  celebrated  for  its 
singular  sculptures  which  are  still  in  existence.  The  Het- 
zerdara,  or  1000  mountains,  embrace  on  the  north  and 
west  the  basin  in  which  the  city  of  Shiraz  and  the  rains 
of  Persepolis  are  situated.  This  chain  required  the  ot- 
most  exertion  for  the  army  of  Alexander  to  penetrate  it 
Gatoi  of  The  passage  called  the  Gates  of  Susa,  or  of  Persis,  was 
'•'^'  occupied  by  a  body  of  Persian  troops.f  Another  defile 
led  from  Persia  into  Media,  called  Climax  Megala,  or  tbe 
great  stair,  because  the  passage  was  cut  out  in  the  form 
of  steps.^    On  the  south  side,  the  mountains  are  not  far 

*  Fortter^s  Traveli  from  Bengal  to  Petersburgh.  See  tbe  map  accompan/ii^ 
Mr.  Elphinstooe's  account  of  Caubul.    Also  Book  XXXV.  of  this  work. 

t  Arrian,  lib.  III.  cap.  18.  Diod.  lib.  XVII.  chap.  68.  Strabo,  lib.  XV. 
p.  501. 

t  Plin.  lib.  VI.  cap.  26. 
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from  the  Persian  €hiir,  pass  acroBs  Kerm&n  or  Carmaniaff  book 
and  though  one  of  their  branches  appears  to  lose  itself  in  x^xi. 
the  desert  to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baktigan,  the  principal  " 

diain  seems  to  join  that  which  separates  Seistan^  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  ancient  DrangaBt  from  Mekr&n,  the  ancient  Gedro- 
sia.  A  modem  author  calls  them  Djtbd^had.  This  chain 
joins  the  mountains  Sooliman,  which,  with  the  mountains  of 
Wulli,  form  a  long  plateau,  separating  Persia  from  India. 
This  plateau,  abounding  in  hills,  possesses  great  elevation 
even  in  its  valleys,  as  may  be  inferred  from  its  tempera- 
tare.     It  joins  the  great  central  plateau  of  Asia. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  though  in 
tills  outline  of  the  mountains  situated  between  the  Gas- 
man Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  have  thought  proper 
to  pay  the  utmost  respect  to  the  descriptions  of  the  an- 
cients, particularly  of  Strabo,  new  local  observations  are 
requisite  before  this  part  of  physical  geography  can  be  pro- 
perly understood.  The  Persian  mountains,  separately  saiina  and 
taken,  appear  of  moderate  height,  yet,  being  covered  with  ""^  ^^' 
SHOW,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year,  they  must  be  concluded 
to  rest  on  a  very  elevated  base.* 

One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  plateau  of  Per- 
sia is  its  great  extent  of  deserts,  which  are  rather  saline 
than  sandy.    They  are  principally  five.    The  most  dis- 
tant is  that  of  Karakum  on  the  north  of  Khorasan,  which 
18  sandy.    That  which  lies  between  Khorasan  and  Irak- 
Adjerai,  called  the  Great  Salt  Desert,  is  360  miles  long, 
and  190  broad,  and  appears  to  join  that  which  forms  the 
northern  port  of  the  province  of  Kerman,  the  Caramania 
Deserts  of  the  ancients ;  these,  along  with  the  deserts  of 
Kiab  and  of  Mekran,  occupy  three-tenths  of  the  country. 
In  the  Great  Salt  Desert  the  layer  of  crystallized  sea  sdt 
which  covers  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  in  several  places 
an  inch  in  thickness.    According  to  Beauchamp^  it  is  in 

*  ^'Persarum  regoa,  inter  duo  maria,  Hyrcanum  ct  Persicum,  attolluntur  ju- 
^1  Caucasus,  utrinque  per  devexa  laterum.^  Plin.  lib.  VI.  cap.  13.  Beau- 
'-hamp,  Journal  dcs  S^avans,  1790,  p.  730. 
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BOOK   tills  desert,  not  fiur  from  Kom,  that  the  endunted  BMNUtaia 
zx  XI.   Telesme  is  foand,  from  which  the  word  talisman  is  deny- 

Mount  Ta-  ^'    "^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  mountain  appears   to  alter  its 

liamaii.  form  according  to  the  points  from  which  it  is  seen.  The 
black  moving  sand  with  which  it  is  covered  oontribates  to 
multiply  these  illusory  appearances.  A  small  stream 
flows  past  ity  the  water  of  which  is  remarkably  heavy  and 
saline.* 

^^^^  The  Persian  deserts,  so  simUar  in  other  particulars  to 

those  of  Africa,  present  also  the  same  kind  of  lakes,  bat  of 
larger  size.  There  are  more  than  thirty  which  have  no 
outlets.  That  of  Zereh  or  Dgrra,  covers  an  extent  of 
1100  square  miles,  and  receives  the  river  Hindmend,  or 
Helmund,  which  is  upwards  of  400  miles  in  length.  This 
lake  is  the  Jria  Palui  of  the  ancients.  But  it  bdoop 
more  properly  to  eastern  Persia  or  Afghanistan. 
Among  the  high  mountains  of  Adzerbidjaa  and  of  Anne- 

irimia.      nia,  is  the  great  lake  of  Urmia,  or  Ooroomia,   so  called 
from  the  name  of  a  town  situated  at  its  southern  extremity. 
This  lake  is  represented  as  about  47  miles  long  and  half 
as  broad.    This  lake  must  be  the  Bpauta  of  Strabo,  and 
the  Capoton  of  the  Armenian  geo(p*aphy,  at  least  if  d'Aoville 
is  correct  in  making  the  Van  lake,  which  is  a  short  way  to  the 
west,  the  JtrtUia  of  antiquity.    This  lake  is  very  saline,  and 
yields  a  bitter  salt  when  evaporated,  and  one-third  more  io 
quantity  than  that  obtained  from  the  waters  of  the  sea.! 
When  the  rivers  which  supply  it  are  much  swollen,  the 
surface  of  this  lake  sometimes  rises  thirty  feet.    From  the 
strata  of  shells  found  on  the  south  and  northf  it  seems  to 
have  formerly  extended  farther  in  these  directions.^   '^ 
contains  no  fish.    The  limestone  mountains  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  remarkable,  as  being  the  country  of  the  fa- 
mous Assassins.    Lake  Erivan,  about  one  hundred  mika 
to  the  north  of  it,  is  about  seventy  miles  in  circomfereooe^ 

*  B«auchamp,  Journal  det  S^Avans,  1790,  p.  734. 

t  Strabo,  lib.  XI.  p.  350.  %  M.  Fabyier,  Journal  in  MS. 
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B  has  a  small  island  in  the  middle,  and  abounds  in  carp    book 
and  troat.    It  is  the  Lychnites  of  Ptolemy.  xxxi. 

The  Bophrates  and  the  Tigris  cannot  now  be  number-    . 
cd  among  the  rivers  of  Persia.    Such  others  as  run  into   ^^*"* 
tltt  Persian  Oulf  are  small,  and  require  no  observations. 
The  largpest  river  of  Khorazan,  the  Tedzen  of  the  modemst  Tedseik 
and  the  Ochus  of  the  ancients,  loses  itself  in  a  marshy  lake, 
according  to  Wahl,  biit  it  is  more  probable  that  it  passes 
throngii  the  marshes  which  it  forms  to  communicate  with  llie 
Oulf  of  Balkan.    Among  the  other  Persian  rivers  which 
fidl  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  there  is  only  one  of  considerable 
length,  the  KiziKOzen,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  The  KiiU- 
call  it  in  tiie  Turcoman  language,  the  Sefydrood  of  the^'*''* 
Persians,  and  the  Mdrdus  of  the  ancients.    Its  waters  run 
in  a  sories  of  cataracts,  through  picturesque  ravines,  and 
at  its  mouth  it  runs  with  great  force  into  the  sea,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  affected  by  it  a  considerable  way  from  the 
shore* 

The  soil  of  the  plains  is  generally  a  strong  clay.  The  Nature  of 
mountains  have  not  been  examined ;  but  they  seem  to  con-  *^*  **'*' 
sist  chiefly  of  limestone,  an  observation  which  is  confirmed 
Vy  the  numerous  caverns  mentioned  by  the  ancients.  A 
French  traveller  has  recently  crossed  in  two  places  the  great 
diain  of  Alpon  mountains,  by  which  Ohilan  and  Mazan- 
deraa  are  encompassed,  and  in  which  the  peak  of  Dema- 
▼end  rises  to  a  height  of  800  feet  above  the  plains  of  Teh- 
^,  which  are  at  least  S200  above  the  level  of  the  Cas- 
pian. All  the  rocks  which  he  saw  consisted  of  carbonate  Caicareow 
and  snlphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  limestone,  marble,  and ' 
alabaster,  with  numerous  blocks  of  granite  lying  in  differ- 
^t  places.  The  reefs  which  border  the  coast  of  Mazan- 
deran  are  of  granitcf 

Modem  travellers  have  observed  in  the  westmost  chain,  the 
Zagms,  consisting  of  rocks  of  sandstone,  limestone  and 
granite  succeeding  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  they 

*  Olearius,  p.  472.  original  ed.  Hanway,  Gmelin,  etc. 
t  M.  Trezel,  Voyage  dans  le  Ghilan,  MS. 
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generally  do  in  our  moantains  in  Europe.*  From  the  des- 
cription of  Toamoforty  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Ararat  and 
'  the  neightN>aring  chains  contain  a  large  qaaatitj  of  slatcf 
It  is  probable  fliat  a  country  of  such  extent  will  present  to 
fiitnre  observers  all  sorts  of  rocks,  soils,  and  geological 
appearances.  If  Chardin's  account  is  true,  the  internal 
structure  of  the  country  is  laid  open  on  the  sorface,  the 
mountains  being  the  most  arid  and  sterile  in  the  worlds 
consisting  of  dry  rocks,  without  wood  or  any  herbaceous 
plants.^ 
Earth-  The  last-mcntioned  trayeller  infers  from  the  vast  extent 

quaket.     ^f  ^^  country  that  it  is  very  little  subject  to  earthquakes. 
If  this  be  the  case^  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan    must  be 
excepted,  being  liable  to  shocks  of  this  kind  both  violent 
and  frequent^     The  country  round  Tabriz  experienced, 
in  1721,  one  of  the  most  dreadful  disasters  of  this  kind 
that  are  mentioned  in  history  ;||  the  mountains  of  Irak- 
Adjemi,  among  which  the  Elboors  is  not  the  only  volcano^l? 
and   finally,    the    southermost   chains  of   Farsistan  and 
Laristan,  where  recent  examples  of  earthquakes  have  oc- 
curred.** 
cuaate         «  My  father's  empire,"  said    the  younger  Cyrus  to 
yeratnra.    Xenophon,  <*is  SO  large,  that  people  perish  with  cold  at 
flie  one  extremity,  while  they  are  suffocated  with  heat  at 
the  other.'*    This  description  still  applies  to  Persia.    It  has 
three  leading  distinctions  of  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Cas- 
Oa  the       pian  Sea,  being  about  sixty  feet  lower  than  those  of  the 
*"^*^     ocean,  experience  in  summer  stronger  and  more  lasting 
heats  tiian  those  of  the  West  Indies.tt    The  winter  in 
that  quarter  is  very  mild,  from  the  temperate  winds  which 
come   from  the   surface  of  the    Caspian.    But   in  both 
seasons  an  excessive   humidity  provails.      Steel  speedily 

•  Olivier,  V.  p.  8,  9,  202.        t  Schiste  cornien.        %  Chardin,  III.  28«.  etc 

i  Lerch,  Magasin  G^ogr.  de  Buscbiug,  III.  8-38.    Herbert,  Voyage,  p.  208. 

II  Wahl,  T.  937. 

V  Olivier,  V.  1S6. 

••  Niebuhr^s  Travels,  II.  169.  (in  German.) 

+t  Olivier,  V.  223, 
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nistsy  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  feverish  paleness  erf    book 
RMDplezion.      The    c^tral  plateau   presents   the  second   ^^xxi* 
climate.     Surrounded  with  mountains,  on  many  of  which 
the  snow  lies  the  whole  year,  this  region,  from  Kandahar  trai  pia- 


Id  Ispahan,  experiences  by  turns  excessively  hot  summery  ^ 
and  equally  rigorous  winters.  From  March  till  May 
strong  winds  are  frequent  $  but  from  May  till  September 
the  air  is  serene,  and  refreshed  by  a  night  breeze.  Some 
have  represented  the  clearness  of  the  sky  in  the  night  to 
be  such,  that  a  bbok  might  be  read  by  star  ligbt.  From 
Septranber  to  November  high  winds  again  prevail;  the 
air  is  extremely  dry;  thunder  and  lightning  are  rare; 
a  rainbow  is  seldom  seen :  but  in  the  spring  the  vegetation 
suffers  much  from  the  hail.  This  general  character  of 
(ke  climate  is  subject  to  local  modifications;  Farsistan^ 
particularly  in  the  valley  of  Shiraz,  is  exempt  both  from 
excessive  heats  and  rigorous  cold;  and  the  mountains  of 
Roordistan  and  Abjerbidjan  derive '  from  their  great 
ekvation  and  their  forests  a  more  humid  atmosphere  and 
a  more  equal  temperature. 

Here,    however,   the    winters  are  described   as  some-SeTcntyof 

times  extremely   rigorous.    Travellers  are  often  caught 

in  snow  storms,  in  which  they   inevitably  perish.    Many 

instances   have   occurred,    in    which    not    only    solitary 

iadividuals,  but  whole  companies  and  caravans  have  been 

overwhelmed.    Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  while  describing 

tiieae    scenes,    mentions    two    circumstances    relative    to 

ttke  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  which  we  shall  take 

tbe   opportunity    of   stating    in    their    present    connex- 

ion;  both  being  strange  instances  of  inattention  to  flie 

pncautions    dictated    by    personal    feeling    and  common 

prudence,  as  well  as  humanity.    The  one  is,  that  few  of 

fliem  of  either  sex  put    on  additional  clothing,   though 

i&any  of  them,  both  old  and    young,  go  with  the  breast 

entirely  bare;  a  neglect  which,  in  some  measure,  accounts 

for  the  most  melancholy  catastrophes,  in  consequence  of  an 

accidental  exposure  under  a  degree  of  frost  from  which  a 


the  win- 
ters. 
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CoBsacki  covered  with  his  cloak  or  boorka»  or  a  Russian 
"^'^  under  his  shaab,  would  hardly  feel  inconvenience.  Scarce- 
'^"■^■""'  ly  a  day  passes  in  winter  without  one  or  two  persons  being 
found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns. 
The  oilier  circumstance  is,  the  rigid  execution  of  the  g^ 
neral  regulation  about  the  closing  of  the  gates,  to  the  loas 
Hf  numerous  lives.  The  gates  of  all  towns  and  cities  of 
Persia  are  shut  a  little  after  sunset,  and  re-opened  at  sun- 
rise; and  many  who,  from  carelessness  or  unavoidable 
delay,  arrive  later  at  the  gate,  jierish  in  the  cold  of  tiie 
night  Hence,  during  the  inclement  season,  in  the  north- 
west provinces,  a  terrible  scene  of  death  often  unfolds  it- 
self close  to  the  threshold  at  the  opening  of  the  gates ;  old 
and  young,  children  and  animals,  lying  in  one  lifeless 
heap. 
ObUm  '^^^  ft^ce  of  nature  suffers   a  complete  change  as  we 

^ref  ttf    descend  from  the  central  plateau   to  the  shores  of  the 
Ouu:        Persian  Golf.    Here  the  Samiel  or  burning  wind  sometimes 
destroys  the  imprudent  traveller.    Strabo  tell  us  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Susa  durst  not  go  from  home  in  the  middk 
of  the  day,  and  that  those  who  were  rash  enough  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  violent  heats  often  fell  down  dead  in  the 
street* 
VcMtation      ^^  westem  Persia,  or  the  present  Persian  kingdom,  three 
iBtbB        regions  are  deserving  of  notice;  the  southern  mountains, 
•aiounuiiifc  the  plateau,  and  the  northern  mountains.    Although  Far- 
sistan,  or  Persia  properly  so  called,  seems  to  have  lost  the 
forests  with  which  all  its  mountains  were  formerly  covered, 
there  are  still  in  the  valley  of  Shiraz  delightful  walks,  sha- 
dowed by  oriental  planes,  medlar  trees,  weeping  willows, 
and  poplars  of  extraordinary  size.t    In  the  midst  of  these 
fine  trees  many  plants  remarkable  for  beauty  and  for  fra- 
grance are  lavished  by  the  hand  of  nature :  such  as  blue 
and  scarlet  anemonies,  jessamines,  hypericums,  tulips,  and 
ranunculi.    Olivier  gathered  in  that  country  several  plants 

•  Stntbo,  lib.  XV.  p.  a03. 

t  Franklin's  Travels  in  Persia,  Sec  Langles'  Pocket  Collection  of  Travel* 
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femierly  unknown  to  the  botanist    He  found  on  the  Elboon    BooK 
the  Chrysanthemum  fratalinm^  and  the  Mpeta  Umgijlora.    ^^"* 
One  plant  tlien  new,  is  since  called  from  his  name,  Olivie-  *— — -^^ 
ra  decumbens.    It  is  of  the  umbellate  order,  and  smells 
like  th  jme. 

The  elevated  plains  of  central  Persia  are  covered  \vitl14.  iiitb« 
those  species  which  aflTect  a  saline  soil ;  among  which  is  the  pi^^nj) 
Statiee  Tartarica.    But  some  of  the  open  plains,  not  yet 
inundated  by  sand,  still  present  fertile  pastures,  where,  in 
former  times,  the  horses  fed  which  were  appropriated  to 
draw  the  chariot  of  the  great  king. 

Towards  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  we  find  a  great-  5.  On  the 
er  vigour  in  the  growth  of  the  forests.  The  long  lying  of 'S°'ca^% 
the  snow,  and  a  very  protracted  spring,  are  favourable  to  an. 
vegetation.  The  atmosphere,  warm  and  moist,  permits 
the  sugar  cane  to  grow,  and  even  to  produce  tolerable  su- 
gar. Travellers  forcing  their  way  by  climbing  through 
thickets  of  sweet  briars  and  honeysuckles,  on  the  va- 
ried and  picturesque  sides  of  the  hills,  find  themselves 
surrounded  with  accacias,  oaks,  lindens,  and  chesnut 
trees.  Above  they  see  the  summits  crowned  with  cedars^ 
cypresses,  and  pines  of  various  descriptions.*  Tlie  sum- 
ach, so  useful  from  its  astringent  virtue  in  the  arts  of  dye*- 
ing  and  tanning,  grows  there  in  abundance.  The  iiowering 
ormannah-ash,  (Framnus&rnuStJ  is  equally  common.  Ghi*- 
]an  abounds  so  much  in  boxwood  that  camels  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  that  country.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  to  thai 
animal  poisonous,  and  it  has  no  instinct  leading  it  to  avoid 
them.  An  old  observer,  Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo, 
states  that  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  on  the  south-east  side  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  though  rich  in  oaks  and  many  other  trees, 
produced  no  pines. 

But  Persia;  whose  varied  soil  affords  so  much  pleasure  Agricui* 
to  the  botanist  and  the  painter,  has  but  a  small  extent  of 
arable  land.    In  the  central  and  southern  provinces  a  hard 
dry  clay  succeeds  to  barren  rocks.    This  soil  requires  ar- 
tificial irrigations.    Unfortunately  the  canals  subservient 

•  Olivier,  Voyage,  V.  p.  217,  sqq^ 
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BOOK    to  this  purpose  bare  been  destroyed  in  the  freqneiit  dYil 
XXXI.    ^j^pg  jjj  order  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  water  fiftwn  an  ( 


my.    Scarcely  a  twentieth  part  of  the  country  is  at  this 
day  in  cultivation.    The  most  common  grain  in  Persia  is 
wheat,  the  quality  of  which  is  excellent.    Rice,  howerv, 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  flie  most  delicious  food. 
It  grows  mostly  in  the  north,  where  the  provinces  are  well 
watered.    Barley  and  millet  are  also  sown,  but  oats  very 
rarely.    The  Armenians  sow  a  little  rye.    The  plough^ 
small  and  drawn  by  lean  oxen,  merely  scratch  the  sur- 
Famine?.   face.    The  hopes  of  the  farmer  are  in  some  seasons  sadly 
disappointed,  and  general  famine  produced  by  the  want  of 
rain.    This  was  the  case  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1781 
in  the  province  of  Irak-Adjemi  and  the  neighbourhood. 
The  inhabitants  then  suffered  under  the  consequences  of 
two  successive  years  of  this  description.    Dogs,  cats,  mules, 
and  horses,  were  devoured  by  the  starving  natives.    An 
unhappy  pair  at  Rashan  killed  two  of  their  female  infants 
for    food;   several    dmilar    instances   occurred.      Thoa- 
sands  in  attempting  to  fly  to  other  places  where  the  famine 
might  be  less  severe,  became  exhausted  by  the  way,  so  that 
the  roads  were  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead.    Sock 
scenes  were  alleviated,  but  not  prevented,  by  distinguished 
acts  of  munificence  which  were  extended  on  that  occasion 
to  the  people  by  the  governor  and  prince  Abba  Mirsa** 
Agriculture  is  in  some  instances  hampered  by  certain  impo' 
litic  regulations.    Land  under  lease  from  the  crown  pays 
rent  according  to  its  produce.    Sentinels  are  placed  on  the 
ground  not  merely  to  preserve  the  harvest  from  the  depre- 
dations of  strangers,  but  more  particularly  to  prevent  the 
tenant  from  stealing  his  own  property,  a  manoeuvre  some- 
times adopted  to  lessen  the  payment  of  rent  by  offering  an 
excuse  of  a  robbery  having  been  committed  on  the  pro- 
duce.!   This  regulation  must  discourage  the  expenditure 
of  capital  and  labour  in  agricultural  improvements. 

[    ♦  Porter's  Travels,  ice,  vol.  I.  p.  386.  t  Ibidem,  p.  381. 
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Persia  is  in  some  measure  consoled  for  these  disadvan-    book 
tiges  by  the  excellence  of  her  fruits.    There  are  twenty    ^^^J* 
sorts  of  melons  5  the  finest  grows  in  Khorasan.    In  Persia  _,  . 
this  fhiit  is  extremely  succulent,  and  contributes  greatly  '"'   "'*' 
io  health.    They  are  sometimes  so  large  that  two  or  three 
are  a  full  load  for  a  man.    The  most  esteemed  fruits  of 
Europe  are  believed  to  have  been  brought  originally  from 
Persiay  as  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  the  mulberry,  the  al- 
mondy  the  peach,  and  the  apricot    The  oranges  are  of  enor- 
mous size,  and  are  found  in  places  sheltered  by  the  moun- 
tains.   The  heat  reflected  from  the  sand  is  particularly  fa- 
vourable to  the  cultivation  of  the  lemon.    The  vine  here 
displays  all  its  riches,  but  it  is  only  cultivated  by  the 
Guebresy  or  worshippers  of  fire.    There  are  among  other 
varieties  of  the  vine  three  particularly  excellent    That  of 
Shiraz»  reputed  to  be  the  best,  is  i^ept  for  the  use.  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  grandees  of  the  court.    That  of  Yezd 
is  very  delicate,  and  is  transported  to  Laar  and  Ormus. 
That  of  Ispahan  is  distinguished  for  its  delicious  sweet- 
ness.* 

Among  the  vegetable  tribes  that  are  useful  in  the  arts,  Useful 
Persia  produces  linen,  hemp,  tobacco,  sesamum,  which  P^*^"^"* 
gives  an  oil,  cotton,  saffron,  turpentine,  mastic,  various 
gums,  and  gall  nuts.  Mazanderan  is  tlie  only  province 
from  which  olive  oil  is  obtained,  although  the  wild  olive 
Srews  in  all  moist  situations.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
Attempts  made  to  introduce  the  olive  into  Media  were  un- 
SQGcessfuL 

It  is  said  that  Persia  produces  annually  20,000  balls  of 
silk,  each  weighing  216  lbs.  Only  about  1000  of  these 
arc  used  in  the  country.  The  rest  is  sold  in  Turkey,  India, 
iml  Russia.  Opium,  manna,  and  rhuharb  are  among  the 
exports.  The  opium  poppy,  or  Papaver  somnifenmi,  is  cul- 
tiFated  in  large  quantities. 

The  Persian  soldiers  use  Tartar  horses,  on  one  of  which  Domestic 
Kherim-Rhan  once  travelled  332  miles  in  fifty-eight  hours  5  *"*"**»• 

♦  Olivier,  V.  281,  &c.    Chardin,  VIIT.  158.  lU.  337,  nnd  a  note  by  Langl^s. 
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BOOK  more  than  five  miles  per  hoar,  in  one  uninterrupted  jov- 
XXXI.  upy^  rph^  horses  of  Persia  are  eoteemed  the  finest^  and 
^"^"^"^  handsomest  of  any  in  the  east,  although,  in  fleetness,  in- 
ferior to  the  Arabian.  They  are  higher  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  small  head,  delicate  limbs,  and  a  well  propor- 
tioned body.  They  are  gentle,  hard-working,  lively,  and 
swift  The  mules  are  greatly  in  request  The  ass  rraem- 
bles  that  of  Europe,  but  an  excellent  breed  has  been  intro- 
duced from  Arabia.  It  is  neat,  viyacious,  and  docile  with 
soft  hair/carrying  the  head  high.  The  camel  is  very  com- 
mon. The  homed  cattle  are  similar  to  those  of  Europe. 
The  sheep  drag  behind  them  a  tail  of  30  lbs.  weight,  which 
is  flat  and  heart-shaped,  becoming  widest  at  the  extremity. 
This  appendagcr  is  formed  of  fat  and  afibrds  good  eating. 
Numerous  flocks  of  them  are  maintained  on  the  pastures  of 
Eriv an.  Pigs  are  but  seldom  seen  in  Persia,  being  proscrib- 
ed both  among  Jews  and  Mahometans,  though  recommend- 
ed for  the  salubrity  of  their  flesh  by  Hippocrates. 
WUdquad-  Some  of  the  forests  contain  deer  and  antelopes.  Hares 
rupeds.  breed  in  great  numbers  in  the  uncultivated  lands.  In  the 
shady  woods,  the  wild  boar,  the  bear,  the  lion,  and  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  smaller  kind  of  tiger  lurk.  According  to 
M.  Olivier,  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, a  species  of  lion  without  a  mane,  which  was  known  to 
the  ancients.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  gentle  creature  that 
the  accounts  of  historians  refer  when  they  tell  us,  that 
the  Persians  had  long  been  in  the  practice  of  taming  animals 
of  prey,  so  as  even  to  hunt  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards, 
panthers,  and  ounces.  Lucretius  says  fliat  the  Parthians 
had  attempted,  without  success,  to  employ  lions  along  with 
their  armies  against  the  enemy. 

The  Caspian  cat  (the  Fdix  cham  of  Gmelin,)  the  Aha, 
or  CerouB  pygargus^  and  other  animals  live  in  tlie  deserts 
and  the  forests  adjoining  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  There  is  a 
distinct  species  of  squirrel  called  the  Persian.  The  Per- 
sian boar  is  an  animal  of  great  ferocity.    The  wild  ass 
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lives  in  the  deserts  of  the  centre;  the  hyena  and  jackal  in    book 
flic  proTinces  of  the  south.     The  Caspian  Sea  produces    3ttxi. 

the  sturgeon  in  great  abundance,  and  a  delicious  sort  of 

carp.    The  pigeon  and  partridge  furnish  excellent  food.  Birds, 
which  the  inhabitants  share  with  the  birds  of  prey,  the 
eagle^  the  vulture,  and  the  falcon,  animals  which  number 
among  the  native  species  of  the  wild  mountains* 
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PERSIA   CONTINUED. 

Topographic  details  on  the  Proroinces  and  Cities* 

BOOK        Having  taken  a  view  of  Persia  as  a  whole,  we  sball  now 
xxzii/  tarn  our  attention  to  its  chief  towns,  and  other  objects  ot 
.^— —  special  geography,  taking  for  out  point  of  departure  the 
former  capital  Ispahan,  beginning  with  the  central  and 
north-west  provinces,  and  proceeding  to  those  of  the  south- 
east and  east 
Province  of     The  vast  province  of  Irak-Adjemi,  which  nearly  corres- 
irak  Adje-  ponflg  fQ  the  Great  Media  of  the  ancients,  takes  its  name 
from   the  first   founder-  of  the    Persian   monarchy;  the 
Djemshid  'of  the  Orientalists,  and  the  Ach»menes  of  the 
Greeks.    If  shid  and  menes  are  considered  as  terminations, 
these  two  words  may  be  reduced  to  one  root,  Mjem  or 
Jichem*    With  the  Arabians  Irak  signifies  Babylonia,  and 
Mjemi  is  their  name  for  the  Persians.    The  name  of  the 
province,   therefore,    means  Persian    Babylonia.*     This 
province  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  plateau 
of  Persia,  and  the  description  already  given  of  fliis  plateaa 
is  particularly  applicable  to  it 
iipthaD.        On  its  southern  boundary  we  find  tlie  remains  of  Ispa- 
han, that  immense  city,  to  which  Chardin  gives  thirty- 
three  miles  of  circumference,  and  which,  when  he  visited 
it,  contained  from  6  to  700,000  ^inhabitants.    This  superb 

•  Wahl,  Asien,  1.209,  217. 
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capital,  which  the  Persians  considered  as  one  half  of  the  book 
world,  has  now  left  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  grandeur.  *3cxii. 
The  large  spaces  which  served  as  pleasure  grounds  to  the 
avenaes,  are  now  converted  inCo  common  gardens.  We 
may  travel  for  three  houi*s  on  country  roads,  which  were 
formerly  streets  leading  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  Still, 
however,  according  to  the  account  of  M.  Olivier,  the 
bazars*  constructed  by  Sha-Abbas,  which  were  covered  in 
with  vaults,  and  lighted  by  numerous  domes,  are  of  pro- 
digious extent,  and  proclaim  the  former  magnificence  of 
the  city.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  says  he  travelled  under  its 
massy  arches  considerably  more  than  a  mile,  to  where  they 
terminate  at  the  northern  angle  of  the  Royal  Square,  and 
that,  after  crossing  the  square,  the  bazar  is  continued  at  the 
<^po8ite  angle. 

This  vast  square,  called  the  Maidan  Shah,  one  of  the  most  ^^^^^ 
extensive  in  the  world,  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Ispahan ;  enriched  with  shops,  where  every 
commodity  of  luxury  and  splendid  manufacture  was  expos- 
ed. Here  also  the  troops  were  exercised,  and  the  nobility 
exhibited  flieir  Asiatic  tournaments  before  their  king.  In 
the  centre  of  each  side  of  this  immense  area,  stands  some 
edifice,  remarlLable  for  grandeur  or  for  character.  In  the 
north-west  is  the  great  gate  of  entrance  to  the  bazar,  on 
which,  in  former  times,  stood  the  celebrated  clock  of 
hpshan.  The  south-eastern  side  shows  the  Meshed- 
Sbah,  a  superb  mosque,  built  by  Shah- Abbas,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Mehedi,  one  of  the  twelve  Imans.  On  the  north- 
east is  the  mosque  of  Looft  Ullah ;  and  on  the  south-west 
the  AH  Kapi,  or  gate  of  Ali,  forms  a  majestic  parallel  to 
the  bazar  porch  on  the  opposite  side.  The  length  of  the 
aqaare  is  about  2000  fee^  and  its  breadth  700.  Each 
&ice  presents  a  double  range  of  arches,  the  one  over  the 
other;  tlie  longest  range  consisting  of  eighty-six,  and  the 
shortest  of  thirty.  At  a  few  paces  from  these  arcades  there 
is  a  constant  supply  of  water,  running  through  a  canal  of    ' 

•  Olivier,  Voyage,  etc.  V.  p.  176. 
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BOOK  black  marble^  and  opening  into  a  variety  of  basins  of  the 
XXXII.  gnQiQ  substance,  which  are  constantly  full,  and  rendered 
•  more  cool  and  refreshing  by  a  close  shade  of  elegant  trees. 

The  Sefi,  or  Ali  Kapi  ^ate,  is  described  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  brick    woHl  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  empire.     Over  the  great  entrance  it  rises  into 
several  stories,  and  the  flights  of  steps  whick  lead  to  them 
are  formed  of   the  most  beautiful  variegated   porcekuB. 
The  roof  of  the  large  chamber  over  the  gate  is  sump- 
tuously gilt  and  carved,  and  supported  by  eighteen  lofty 
octagonal  pillars,  once  richly  emblazoned  in  gold  but  now 
faded.    It  is  open  on  all  sides  but  one.     On  the  side  near- 
est the   balustrade  facing  the  square,  a  round  platform 
marks  the  spot  on  which  Shah  Abbas  used  to  sit,  and  frun 
whence  be  i*eviewed  his  chivalry,  galloping  and  skirmishing 
beneath,  or  witnessed  the  combats  of  wild  animals.    The 
freshness  of  all  the  buildings  is  particularly  striking  to  a 
European,  or  the  inhabitant  of  any  comparatively  humid 
country,  in  which  the  atmosphere  cherishes  a  v^^etation 
of  mosses,  lichens,  and  otiier  cryptogamous  plants,  which 
we  particularly  associate  in  our  minds  with  the  spectacle  of 
decay.    Above  this  there  is  a  numerous  range  of  small 
rooms,  some  of  them  evidently  appropriated  to  purposes 
of  carousal.    From  the  roof  of  the  building  an  extensiye 
view  of  the  city  is  obtained.    In  former  times  this^  was 
undoubtedly  splendid,  but  at  present,  with  the  exception 
of  the  palaces  in  the  gardens,  the  whole  mass  below  is 
one  mouldering  succession  of  ruinous  houses,   mosques^ 
and  shapeless  structures,  which   had  formerly   been  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  broken  by  groupes  or  lines  of 
various   tall  trees    which    once  made  part  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  houses  now  in  ruins.     Ispahan,  though  two- 
thirds  of  it  are  in  ruins,  contains  more  than  200,000  inha- 
bitants.*   There  all  the  mechanical  arts  are  executed  in 
the  best  style.    In  the  south  part  of  the  city  is  to  be  seen 
ShiLh" V^  the  famous  tract  called  Shaherbag,  which  bears  a  great  re< 

♦  According  to  M,  T— ,  there  are  S0,000  houses. 
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semUance  to  YersaiUes.    It  consists  of  a  series  at  gardens,    book 
inclosed  within  four  majestic  walls :  each  garden  has  a  se-   xxxii« 
parate  palace  adapted  to  the  seasons,  or  to  the  changing  -^--^-* 
humour  of  the  royal  planter,  who  called  them  Hesbt  Be- 
beste,  or  the  **  Eight  Paradises.''  The  prevailing  plan  of  them 
all  is  that  of  long  parallel  walks,  shaded  by  even  rows  of 
tall  umbrageous  planes,  the  celebrated  chenar  trees,  of  whidi 
the  Persians  are  extremely  fond,  and  which  grow  here  in 
perfection.    These  are  interspersed  with  a  variety  of  fiiiit 
trees,  and  all  kinds  of  flowering  shrubs.     Canals  flow  down 
tbe  avenues  in  straight  lines,  and  generally  terminate  in  a 
large  marble  basin,  ornamented  with  sparkling  fountains 
of  square  or  octagon  shapes.    The  great  number  of  ave* 
lines  and  canals,  and  the  numbers  of  rills  which  are  seen 
from  any  one  point,  have  an  uncommonly  magnificent  ef- 
fect, and  the  different  palaces  belonging  to  the  eight  para- 
dises are  descried  at  difierent  openings,  glittering  like  so 
many  gay  pavilions.   The  traveller  now  mentioned,  however^ 
on  drawing  nearer,  was  less  pleased  with  the  architectural 
taste  displayed  in  these  structures.    He  found  them  gorge- 
ous, but  heavy  and  discordant,  though  loaded  with  every 
species  of  external  ornament,  in  gilding,  carving,  painting^ 
and  inlaid  mirror-glass.    This  was  particularly  the  case 
with  the  Shebel  Setoon,  or  Palace  of  Forty  Pillars,  the  fa-  PaUce  of 
voarite  residence  of  the  latter  Sophi  kings.    The  exhaust-  f^^J  ''^"^ 
less  profusion  of  its  splendid  materials  reflecting  their  own 
golden  or  crystal  lights  on  each  other,  along  with  all  the 
variegated  colours  of  the  garden,  gave  the  appearance  of 
an  entire  surface  formed  of  polished  silver  and  mother-of- 
pearl  set  with  precious  stones,  a  scene  well  fitted  for  an 
eastern  poet's  dream,  or  some  magic  vision  in  the  tales  of 
an  Arabian  night    The  front  is  entirely  open  to  the  gar* 
den,  and  it  is  sustained  by  a  double  range  of  columns,  up- 
wards of  forty  feet  high,  each  column  shooting  up  from 
the  united  backs  of  four  lions  of  white  marble,  and  the 
diafls  covered  with  arabesque  patterns,  and  foliages  in 
looking-glass,  gilding  and  painting;  some  twisting  spiral- 
ly, otiiers  winding  in  golden  wreaths,  or  running  into  lo- 
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BOOK    2eng^9  stars,  connecting  circles,  and  many  intricacies  of 
xxni.  fancy  and  ingenious  workmanship.    The  ceiling  is  equal- 
ly  ornamented,  particularly  with  the  figures  of  all  sorts  of 
animals,  from  insects  to  the  large  quadrupeds.    At  some 
distance  within  the  front  is  the  entrance  to  a  vast  interior 
saloon,  in  which  all  the  caprice  and  cost  of  eastern  magni- 
ficence are  incredibly  lavished.     The  floors  of  both  apart- 
ments are  covered  with  the  richest  carpets  of  the  age  of 
Shah- Abbas,  but  as  fresh  as  if  just  laid  down,  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  dye,  though  some  ascribe  this  and 
all  similar  phenomena,  without  any  meaning,  to  the  purity 
of  the  climate.     So  far  as  this  cause  is  concerned,  the  on- 
ly property  of  the  atmosphere  is  the  absence  of  dampness. 
A  door  in  one  angle  of  this  saloon,  opens  into  a  spacious 
and  lofty  banqueting  hall,  the  sides  of  which  are  bung 
with  pictures,  mostly  descriptive  of  convivial  scenes,  si- 
milar representations  being  also  emblazoned  on  the  doors 
and  pannels  of  the  room  near  the  floor.     Its  lower  range 
is  spotted  with  little  recesses  taking  the  shapes  of  bottles, 
flaggons,  and  other  vessels  indispensible  in  those  days  at 
a  Persian  feast,  though  of  a  character  equally  different 
from  the  abstemiousness  that  marked  the  board  of  the 
great  Cyrus,  and  from  the  temperance  which  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  presides   at  the  Persian  court     Sir  R.  K. 
I         Porter  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  subjects  and  ex- 
ecution of  six  large  pictures,  four  of  which  represent  royal 
entertainments  (pven  to  different  ambassadors  in  the  reign 
of  Shab-Abbas,  and  two  are  battle  pieces ;  these  are,  in 
general,  ill-imagined  in  point  of  taste,  but  executed  with 
great  nicety  and  observation.    The  hall  of  audience  exhi- 
bits a  profusion  of  very  recent  paintings,  among  which  are 
several  of  the  king,  but  wretched  likenesses,  and  altoge- 
ther they  betray  a  decline  of  this  fine  art  in  Persia,  while 
a  similar  comparison  of  the  ornamented  work  shows  that 
considerable  progress  in  that  department  has  been  made. 
The  river  Zenderood,   which  divides  the  superb  prome- 
nade in  two,  has  a  beautiful   bridge  of  hewn  stone  and 
brick,  composed  of  thirty-six  arches,  with  a  covered  gal- 
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Iciy,  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  on  each  side,  cdrnmsmding  a  book 
delightful  view  of  the  surrounding  gardens,  and  the  sub-  ^^"^''* 
urb  of  Julpha,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  though 
now  in  ruins.  A  little  lower  is  another  bridge  built  by 
Shah-Abhas,  with  wider  galleries,  and  a  hexagonal  circuit 
of  baildings  in  the  centre.  Under  the  arches,  the  bottom 
of  the  river  is  so  paved  as  to  make  the  water  fall  in  the 
form  of  a  cascade,  which  is  in  full  view  of  a  fine  palace 
built  directly  opposite,  and  surrounded  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens. That  these  bridges  might  have  a  sufficient  river 
flowing  beneath  fliem.  Shah  Abbas  introduced  into  the  bed 
of  the  Zenderood,  another  river,  from  a  distance  of  eight 
milesy  by  cutting  a  passage  through  some  mountains  at  a 
great  expense.  Chardin  describes  the  size  of  the  river  as 
equalling  in  spring  that  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  in  winter.* 

The   suburb  of  Julpha,  which  we  have  mentioned,  also  Suburb  of 
owes  its  origin  to  Shah- Abbas,  who  founded  it  for  a  body ''"^P*'** 
of  Armeniittis  whom  he  transplanted  from  their  own  coun* 
try.    The  inhabitants  of  the  opulent  town  of  Julpha  on 
the  Araxes,  having  particularly  conciliated  his  favour,  by 
expelling  their  Turkish  garrison  at  the  sight  of  his  troops, 
and  opening  their  gates  to  receive  him,  he  treated  them  as 
friends,  but  would  not  leave   such   valuable   subjects  be- 
hind 80  near  the  frontier,  where  they  might  at  a  future  pe- 
riod fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He  demolished  the 
town,  brought  the  inhabitants  to  Persia,  and  stationed  them 
in  this  great  suburb,  naming  it  Julpha,  and  gave  them 
here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of   his   dominions,  Aill 
toleration  for  the  publicity  of  their  religious  institutions, 
and  some  valuable  privileges  as  merchants.    This  occurred 
about  the  year  1603,  and  for  more  than  a  century  the  colony 
continued  to  prosper.    To  it  Ispahan  owed  its  great  commer- 
cial character  and  its  wealth.    But  in  tiie  Afghan  invasion, 
the  ill-advised  monarch  Shah  Houssein  deprived  the  inha- 
bitants of  Julpha  of  their  arms,  and  it  was  abandoned  to  be- 
come the  first  prey  in  the  bloody  and  rapacious  hands  of  the 

*  Cbardio.    Oliyier,  1.  c.    Memoires  historiqaes;  politiques  et  geographiques 
<i«s  Voyages  de  Ferrierc-Sauveboeuf,  II.  p.  28. 
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BOOK    Albans.    The  noblest  and  best  fell  in  front  of  tbese  as-^ 
lOLXii.  saultsy  and  few  survived  to  maintain  the  good  old  charac- 
ter  of  the  Armenian   merchants.    Their  transactions  arcl 
now  only  characterised  by  low  cunning.    Their  trade  andl 
gains,  and  every  circumstance  that  confers  respectability, 
have  been  miserably  reduced,   and  their  habits  have  be- 
come disgustingly  vicious,   even    the    women     being  re- 
marked for  intemperance.    A  strange  irregularity  has  ob^ 
tained  a  sort  of  sanction  among   them  from  established! 
usage,  that  of  temporary  marriages.    The  mothers  bar-' 
gain  with  strangers  for  their  daughters  in  this  species  ofl 
connection.    The  young   women  are  said  to  be  in^eveiy 
respect  faithful  to  their  lords  during  the  whole  term  of 
agreement;  when  this  expires,  they  are  considered  as  tree 
but  not  degraded,  and  the  pecuniary  consideration  which 
they  have  obtained,   operates   as   a  recommendation  to  a 
more  permanent  matrimonial  alliance  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen.   Not  countenanced  by  Christianity,  these  arrange- 
ments are  of  course  viewed  with  marked  reprobation  by 
consistent  professors  of  that  religion,  and  it  is  allied  that 
the  Virant  of  principle  thus  betrayed  lowers  their  general 
character  even  among  the  Mahometans,   vnih  whom  con- 
cubinage is  legitimate.    The  degree  of  neglect  to  which 
the  qbildren  procreated  by  connections  of  this  description 
are  subjected  is  justly  viewed  as  aggravating  their  immo- 
rality.* 
lUTivai  of     At  present,  Ispahan  is  in  some  degree  recovering  from 
Ispahan,    j^  g^^  ^f  abject  decay.    Mohammed  Hussein,  whose  ta- 
lents have  raised  him  to  the  place  of  Ameen-a-Doolah,  or 
second  minister  of  the  king,  being  a  native  of  Ispahan^  has 
erected  in  it  a  splendid  new  palace,  and  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified many  of  the  former  edifices.    Having,  in  the  faith- 
ful discharge  of  his  public  duty,  encouraged  agriculture^ 
and  recolonized  many  deserted  villages  in  the  country»  be 
has  used  similar  means  to  populate  the  habitable  streets 
of  this   city,   by   promoting  the   old    manufactures,  ftiid 
striving  to  attract  commerce  back  to  its  ancient  channels. 

♦  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia. 
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h  Ispahan^  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  coontrf,  the  6f<» 
fccts  of  his  good  intentions  are  manifested,  and  if  security  xmi* 
in  the  possession  of  property  were  permanently  established^  ' 

tad  industrious  habits  formed^  this  desolate  city  might  re- 
gain its  ancient  prosperity. 

On  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Tebrsin,  the  residence  of  Kasban. 
Shah-Putte*AIi,  we  pass  hy  Kashan,  containing  5000 
houses,  and  a  palace  built  by  Abbas  the  Great  The  silk  bro- 
cades of  this  place  are  at  present,  as  in  former  times,  cele- 
brated all  over  Persia.  A  particularly  rich  shawl  of  silk 
fabric  is  also  made  here,  and  in  great  request  It  contains 
besides,  a  manufactory  of  copper  vessels,  which  forms  an 
article  of  commerce  between  the  town  and  its  adjacent  pro- 
vinces, so  that  Kashan  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  places  in 
tkat  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  town  is  handsome,  but 
more  infested  by  scorpions  of  the  most  venomous  description 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.* 

After  this,  we  come  to  Kom,  a  large  town  of  SOOO  houses,  Kom* 
where  there  is  a  mosque,  to  Which  many  devout  pilgrims 
'^sort,  but  it  is  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Large 
sums  ai-e  paid  by  individuals  for  the  privilege  of  having 
their  remains  buriedJiere,  as  it  has  been  the  burying  place 
of  many  sanctified  characters.  But  this  place  has,  not- 
withstanding its  sanctity,  been  treated  with  a  relentless 
spirit  of  destruction  even  by  Mahometan  invaders.  About 
a  century  ago,  the  Afghans,  being  of  a  difibrent  sect,  from 
that  of  the  Sonnites,  gave  it  a  blow  from  which  it  has  never 
recovered.  The  water  here  is  brackish.f  Owing  to  its 
proximity  to  the  great  salt  desart,  the  heat  of  the  summers 
are  insupportable.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  rocky  mountains  to 
the  southward. 

Tehran  has  acquired  considerable   importance  by  be-Tebr&n* 
coming  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  sovereign.    It  con- 
sists of  7000  houses.    It  is  not  newly  built,  as  M.  Olivier 
tells  us :  in  the  time  of  Abbas  the  Great  it  was  an  import- 

*  Olivier,  V.  ITO.  I  Ham-dooUa,  a  Persian  geographer,  quoted  by  M. 

Langlis  in  his  edition  of  Chardin,  II.  450. 
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BOOK  aibt  place,  and  some  of  the  last  Sophis  often  resided  in  it*; 
^^"*^*  During  winter,  it  contains  from  60  to  70,000  inhabitants^ 
"^■"■"■"^  The  houses  are  of  clay  or  mud,  as  is  the  case  through  thq 
whole  of  Persia,  and  the  walls  comprehend  a  large  extent  of 
ground  not  yet  occupied.  This  city  is  of  a  square  form,  and 
in  the  middle  is  another  space  also  square,  surrounded  witii 
walls,  and  within  which  is  the  royal  palace,  which  b 
a  structure  of  great  extent  and  highly  majgnificent.  For 
a  position  of  general  surveillance,  the  Persian  monarch 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  better  situation,  being  qnitei 
central  between  the  north-west  provinces,  which  border  on| 
Georgia,  and  those  to  the  east,  which  arff  exposed  to  incur- 
siops  from  the  Turcomans  and  Afghans.  But  it  is  not 
strictly  the  best  locality,  being  extremely  unhealthy  during 
summer,  from  the  exhalations  emitted  by  the  low  ground 
moistened  by  tlie  spring  torrents  which  pour  from  the  adja- 
cent heights;  although  the  same  cause  by  giving  birth  to  an 
early  verdure,  contributes  to  the  pleasantness  of  its  general 
aspect.  In  summer,  therefore,  the  court  flies  to  the  more 
temperate  plains  of  Sultanieh,  or  Oujan,  and  the  people  to 
tents  or  villages  among  the  hills. 
Key.  To  the  south-east  of  Tehran  are  to  be  found  the  exten- 

sive ruins  of  Rey,  the  ancient  Bhagse  or  RhagiansBf  known 
for  a  short  period  under  the  name  of  Arsacia,f  2000  sta- 
dia to  the  east  of  Hamadan,  the  ancient  Ecbatana,  and  500 
fiuhanieh:  from  the  Pyl»  Caspiffi.  Going  north-west  from  Tehran, 
we  come  to  the  cities  of  Casbin  or  Kasooin,  and  Sulta- 
nieh. lliis  last,  situated  in  a  fine  valley  among  rugged 
mountains,  in  a  cold  climate,  has  for  a  long  time  gone  to 
utter  decay •:):  In  the  15th  century,  it  was  the  thriving  focus 
Zinghan.    of  the  trade  between  India  and  Europe.$     Zinghan  is  a 

*  Langlis,  note  ou  Tehran,  in  Chardin,  VIII.  166.     Pieire  della  Vallc,  111. 
p.  435, 12mo. 

t  Mannert,  Geographic  dcs  Grecs  et  Remains,  V,  pars  I.  102,  &c. 
X  Cartwright  on  Persia,  p.  245.  (Elzevir.) 
J  Ruy  Gonzales  Clavijo. 
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town  of 'some  importaBcey  twenty-foar  miles  from  Sulta-   book 
nieh,*  containing  2000  houses.    Kasbin,  according  to  Beau-  ^xxii. 
champy  who  determined  its  longitude,  contained  in  1787,  ■ 

10  or  12,000  souls ;  the  number  of  their  houses  was  rated 
at  3500.  The  old  palace  of  the  king  is  still  to  be  seen 
here,  bat  in  very  bad  condition.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
nanufacture  of  sabres.  Ferriere  says  that  it  contains 
considerable  copper  manufactures,  the  metal  being  obtain- 
ed from  the  adjacent  mountains.  Copper  vessels  of  all  kinds 
are  better  made  here  than  in  Turkey.  There  are  always 
numeroas  caravans  in  the  place,  from  Khorasan  or  Adzer- 
bidjan,  which  make  it  an  entrepot  of  trade.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  nearly  overwhelmed  with  earthquakes,  so 
that  at  present  little  remains  of  its  past  g^ndeur  but 
broken  masses  of  domes  and  towers,  and  long  lines  of 
mouldering  walls;  yet  the  existing  town  has  many  fine 
edifices,  and  spacious  gardens,  producing  fruits  of  great 
raricty  and  delicacy  of  flavour. 

Hamadan  is,  from  its  situation,  one  of  the  most  agree-  Hamad«Q. 
able  towns  in  Persia.    The  houses  are  indifferently  built^ 
but  being  separated  by  gardens,  which   are  watered  by 
streams  from  the  hills,  they  form  a  very  agreeable  whole. 
Here  is  the  tomb  of  Avicenna.f    Passing  mount  Elwend 
on  the  south-west  of  Hamadan,  we  come  to  Kermanshah,  Kerman- 
a  flourishing  town  of  3000  houses,  near  which  is  mount '''^' 
RlsQotoon,   containing  a  singular  monument  called  ''the 
throne  of  Rustan."    It  consists  of  two  halls,  shaped  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  in  the  form  of  a  portico,  the  one  being  near- 
ly double  the  size  of  the  other;  the  largest  is  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  in  both  dimensions,  and  contains  a  colossal 
equestrian  statue,  besides  several  other  statues,   basso-re- 
lievos which   are    chiefly    hunting    pieces,    and    several 
inscriptions,  all  cut  out  in  the  solid  mountain.:^ 

•  Various  MS.  Journals. 

t  Abdool-Keriin*8  Travels  from  India  to  Mecca,  translated  into  French  by 
Langlis,  p.  97. 

X  Memoires  sur  diverses  Antiquit^s  de  la  Perse,  par  M.  Sylvestre  de  Sacy, 
in  4lo,  1793,  p.  211. 
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To  the  north  of  Kermanshahy  and  the  west  of  Hai 
dan  aud  of  Sultanie,  we  have  a  very  mountainous  co 
"  try,  where  the  grass  and  the  foliage  are  never  scorched 
the  summer  heats ;  a  country  inhabited  by  the  indepc 
ent  Koords,  who  are  always  ready  to  move  their  tents 
their  flocks  out  of  the  reach  of  any  controlling  po^ 
This  country  is  called  Al-Djebal,  or  Prussian  Koordis 
No  frequented  road  passes  through  it  The  snow  rem 
on  the  mountains  till  August*  The  valleys  are  filled  ^ 
agreeable  woods,  orchards,  cultivated  fields,  and  pastu 
which  are  always  verdant  The  villages  are  geners 
built  on  the  tops  of  hills,  and  the  burying  grounds  in  sim 
situations.  The  Soonnite  is  here  tlie  prevalent  form  of 
lamism.  Senney,  the  chief  town,  and  containing  3000  hou 
is  surrounded  by  a  very  rich  cultivation.  The  whole  co 
try  is  capable  of  fui*nishing  20,000  horsemen*  Some 
the  tribes  are  entirely  independent,  as  the  Mekris,  ^ 
have  a  capital  called  Shash-Poola. 

We  are  better  acquain^d  with  Adzerbidjan,  the  AdJ 
badjan  of  the  Zenda  Vesta,  and  the  Atropatena  of  the 
cients.  These  names  signify  **the  Country  of  Fir 
either  from  the  worship  of  that  element  having  taken 
origin  in  this  country,  or  from  the  volcanic  eruptions 
which  it  is  subject  It  is  hilly,  rugged,  and  cold;  I 
possesses  valleys  which  are  very  fertile  in  fruit  and 
madder.  Here  is  Tebriz,  or  Tauris,  a  considerable  to 
of  7000  bouses.  The  bazars  and  other  public  buildini 
are  very  spacious ;  and  the  great  square  is  said  to 
capable  of  containing  30,000  men  drawn  up  in  bat 
array.  Tauris  was  the  i*esidencc  of  the  Persian  n 
narchs  for  several  centuries.  It  still  possesses  a  gn 
silk  trade.  The  continual  resort  of  Turks,  Georgians,  a 
Koords,  gives  it  an  api>earance  of  great  populousness* 
large  quantity  of  shagreen  skin  is  prepared  here,  an  ar 
tide  much  used  in  Persia  for  shoes.  This  town  is  remar 
able  for  its  fine  mosques  faced  with  glazed  bricks,  and  o 


**  MS.  Journal  of  M.  Fabvicr. 
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with  stones  of  alabaster,  a  rock  common  in  the    book 
ndghbonrhood.  xxxii. 

At  present  Tabriz  is  well  known,  from  being  the  capi-  — — 
tal  of  the  province  of  Adzerbidjan,  and  the  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  heir*appai*ent  to  the  Persian  crown  Abbas 
Mirza»  who  is  goTemor  of  the  province.    In  distant  ages 
this  city  rivalled  Ecbatana.    It  has  often  been  the  victim  its  misfoi* 
of  the  contentions  of  kings,  and  has  suffered  in  repeated  ^""*** 
wars  from  Turks,  Persians,  and  Tartars^    But  its  most 
destractiye  enemies  have  been  two  fatal  earthquakes  which 
occurred  in  the  last  century,  in  the  years  1727  and  1787, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.    During  these  dreadful  catastrophes 
upwards  of  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  perished.     Yet  a 
new  city  has  risen  over  the  ruins,  and  at  present  enjoys 
every  prospect  of  increasing  prosperity.    It  has  been  re- 
fortUied  by  the  prince,,  and  surrounded  with  a  thick  wall, 
protected  by  bastions  and  towers,  with  the  addition  of  a 
very  deep  dry  ditch.    Out  of  250  mosques  mentioned  by 
CbardiB,  the  ruins  of  only  three  are  visible.    The  most 
csnaiderable  is  that  of  Ali-Shab,  erected  nearly  600  years 
age  by  Ali-Koja,  and  still  presenting  lofty  arches,  and  the 
ttoaldering  vaulted  work  of  splendid  domes ;  the  whole  of 
the  building  within    and   without  has  been    cased  with 
bcqaered  tiles  of  porcelain,  adjusted  into  intricate  and  ela- 
borate figures,  with  an  ingenuity  and  taste  which  would 
himoar  the  most  accomplirted  artists  of  any  age.    The 
cdeors  of  those  decorations  are  green,  dark,  and  light- 
Uiie,  interspersed  with  Arabic  sentences  in  gilt  letters; 
aad  a  broad  band  of  similar  inscriptions,  formed  in  whito 
ot  thin  beaatifully  varied  ground,   and  interwoven  with 
loWttPB  in  greeir  and  gold,  winds  round  the  entire  extent 
rfflie  building.*    This  fine  ruin  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
aew  city,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  citadel.    Here 
part  of  the  old  p^ace,  with  its  attendant  mosque,  may 
ftlso  be  traced,  executed  in  brick  work,  and  put  together 
with  the  nicest  care.    This  city  has  often  changed  with 

tespect  to  its  relative  importance,  and  the  numbers  of  its 

% 

*  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  I, 
VOL.  II.  17 
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'BOOK    houses  and  inhabitants,  from  the  effects  of  war, 
XXXII.  nuj  forcible  emigration. 

.  The  south-  west  part  of  Adzerbidjan  contains  also  the  to^ 

Maraga.  of  Maraga,  consisting  of  3000  houses.  This  part  is  almo 
entirely  comprehended  in  the  basin  of  the  lake  Oormi 
The  town  of  Oormia  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  lal 
among  steep  mountains,  where  the  winter  is  of  nine  montl 
duration.  The  north-west  part  of  Adzerbidjan  is  fonm 
by  the  basin  of  the  Karasou,  a  river  which  runs  into  tl 
Arazes.  It  contains  Ardebil,  a  good  commercial  town  < 
2500  houses.  Excellent  fruits  are  gathered  in  the  neigl 
bourhood,  and  agriculture  is  kept  up  by  numerous  cana 
for  irrigation. 

Persian  Armenia  or  Erivan  is  a  large  valley,  formii^  p« 
of  the  basin  of  the  Araxes,  a  river  which  in  that  part  of  ii 
course  still  preserves  its  impetuous  character,  and,  as  de 
cribed  by  the  poets,  appears  to  hate  bridges.*  The  princ 
pal  bridge,  that  of  Djoolfa,  has  often  been  carried  awaj 
The  lake  of  Erivan,  enclosed  in  a  basin  of  its  own,  has  n 
outlet.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  abound  in  fish.  In  tfai 
country,  which  is  filled  with  highly  picturesque  situations 
the  climate  is  healthy,  though  somewhat  foggy;  a  1od( 
and  severe  winter  produces  many  falls  of  snow ;  the  sum 
mer  is  cold.f  For  several  months  the  Armenian  peasantr] 
cover  their  vines  with  earth.  They  maintain  that  this  u 
the  place  where  the  vine  was  first  cultivated  by  Noah^  an< 
the  quality  of  the  wine  which  it  affords  ranks  very  high 
The  capital  of  Persian  Armenia  is  Erivan.  It  is  surround 
ed  by  an  earthen  wall.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  tiM 
Persians  since  1635,  when  it  was  included  among  the  con^ 
quest  of  Nadir-Shah.  It  is  the  seat  of  residence  of  tiu 
Persian  governor,  who  has  the  title  of  Sirdar,  or  general 
and  holds  his  office  by  a  sort  of  military  tenure ;  paying  n« 
tribute,  but  furnishing  a  certain  number  of  troops  durin( 
war.    Its  natural  situation  is  remarkably  beautUul.    Th< 

*  Pontem  indignatus  Araxes,  yirg.    L*Araxe  gemissant  sous  un  pont  qu 
Toutrage,  Louis  Racine, 
t  Philipp.  k  S.  Tiinit.  p,  73,  Tourncfort,  Ac. 
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river  Zengay,*  which  passes  the  city  on  its  way  to  join  the    book 
Araxesy  and  is  itself  previously  augmented  by  numerous  ^^^n^^^i* 
streams  in    the   neighbourhood   of  this  city,   contributes 
greatly  to  beautify  and  enliven  it;  while  the  assemblage 
of  mountain  and  vale  through  which  it  flows  can  hardly 
be  excelled.    Another  smaller  river,  called  the  Querk- 
boolak,  is  expended  in  supplying  water  for  the  necessities 
of  tiie  city*     But  Erivan  has  no  longer  the  aspect  of  the 
capital  of  a  large  province^  having  been  the  prey  of  san- 
guinary Invasions.     Its  appearance  is   ruinous,   with  the 
exception    of  the   fortress.      The   number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants is  supposed  not  to  exceed  15,000.    A  short  way  to 
the  south-west  is  the   celebrated   Armenian   monastery  of 
Eitch-May-Adsen,  or  "the  three   churches,'*  and  mount 
Ararat,  which   is  a  sort  of  frontier  to  the   territories  of 
Persia  and  Turkey.    The  monastery  has  very  extensive 
buildings,    and  is  much    resorted   to   by  the   Armenian 
pilgrims.     Here  the  patriarch   leads  a  life  of   as  great 
austerity  as  the  other   monks.    In  the   Armenian  church 
the  fasts  are  observed  with  a  frequency  and  a  rigour  pro- 
portioned   to    the    ecclesiastical    dignity    of   individuals. 
ITactchitshevan,  .or  Nakshivan,  was  formerly  the  second 
town  in  this  province,  but  it  has  gone  to  decay,  and  its 
place  has  been  occupied  by  Khoy,  a  town   consisting  of  Khoy. 
1100  honses.    At  this  place  the  present  governor  of  the 
province.  Abbas  Mirza  spends  a  short  time  every  sum- 
mer in  hawking  and  hunting ;   and  it  shares  with  Tabriz 
the  views  which  this    prince  entertains   of  general  im- 
provement.   It  is  more  pleasantly  situated  than  that  ca- 
pital^ and  possesses  a  safer  foundation,  though  not  lying 
so  central  for  all  the  objects  of  the  governor. 

Many  of  the  oriental,   and   several  Christian  autliors,  l>israMioii 
regard  Persian  Armenia  as  the  first  cradle  of  the  human  rtstlili*'' 
race.    Here,  they  tell    us,  was    the  vale  of  Eden,  theP*>^*diw. 
happy  abode  of  our  first  parents.    Here  Noah's  ark,  after 

*  Porter  describes  these  two  rivers  as  issuing  from  lake  Erivan,  while  Mr. 
Macdonald  KioDeir,  with  M.  Make  Bran,  represents  the  lake  as  having  no 
ontlet,    Tr. 
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BOOK  baring  floated  over  a  sboreleM  ocean,  rested  on  the  ssmini 
XXXII.  of  Ararat.  But  these  two  ideas  have  no  natural  connexio 
with  one  another.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  soeii 
of  our  creation  having  been  the  same  Bfot  which  wi 
afterwards  the  quarter  where  the  survivors  of  the  floe 
were  landed,  and  from  which  they  were  again  to  people  tl 
earth.  But  this  plain  distinction  seems  to  have  been  ove 
looked,  and  the  Euphrates  has  always  been  fixed  on  as  oi 
of  the  four  rivers  of  paradise,  respecting  which  no  dool 
could  be  entertained.*  I>eluc  held  that  the  terrestrial  par 
dise  was  situated  09  an  antediluvian  continent,  which  tt 
flood  destroyed,  and  converted  into  a  part  of  the  oceai 
and  that  the  names  Frat,  or  Euphrates,  and  Hiddekel,  < 
Tigris,  were  given  to  those  of  paradise,  the  remembram 
of  which  had  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  This  hypi 
thesis  has  been  thought  most  in  unison  with  the  books  < 
Moses  considered  as  minute  historical  records.  Some  ( 
the  German  literati,  less  scrupulous  on  this  point  ths 
M.  Deluc,  look  for  the  terrestrial  paradise  on  the  pnesei 
continent  They  consider  the  geography  of  the  book  < 
Genesis,  like  the  astronomy  of  the  Scriptures,  as  w 
^  forming  an  article  of  religious  faith,  but  merely  a  poetic 

exposition  of  ideas  originating  with  man,  and  of  traditioi 
transmitted  in  that  wandering  tribe  from  which  the  Israe 
Nijwjiypo- ites  were  sprung.  Criticism  thus  unshackled  furnisht 
explanations  which  may  have  some  plausibility,  bi 
npust  be  altogether  uncertain.  Some  make  an  £d« 
of  the  whole  of  Persia  as  the  country  first  civilizei 
in  contradistinction  to  the  land  of  Nod  or  of  wretcl 
edness,  the  country  of  the  wandering  tribes,  and  i 
which  Cain,  stained  with  his  brother's  blood,  was  drivei 
This  peopled  world  was  watered  by  four  rivers;  the  Gihc 
or  Oxus,  the  Araxes,  called  also  Phasis  or  Phisouj  tfa 
Frat  or  Euphrates,  and  the  Hiddekel  or  the  Tigris*!  Tb 
enchanted  garden,  the  habitation  of  the  first  man,  wa 
designated   by   the   Persian   and   Chaldean  term  Parik 

**  Dictionaries  of  Calmet  and  of  Bruyzen  la  Martinlire,  on  the  words  £d< 
and  Paradise.     Reland,  Dissert,  de  Situ  Paradisi. 
t  Wabl,  Asien,  I.  851,  sqq. 
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whence  the  Greek  ParadasoSf  which  was  applied  to  all  book 
the  royal  parks  of  Persia^  and  is  for  that  reason  given  to  xxxii. 
Buuiy  places  not  included  in  Persia  properly  so  called.* 
Eden  was,  on  this  hypothesis,  in  some  canton  of  Persia. 
Others  of  the  learned  have  understood  by  Eden»  the  whole 
of  tiie  east  that  was  known  to  the  first  men,  of  whom  tra* 
ditions  were  collected  in  the  form  of  obscure  fragments  by 
the  Hebrew  writers.  Eden  thus  comprehended  the  basin 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  named  Hind-Dekel,  the 
Ganges  or  Gihon,  and  Irabatty,  called  by  Ptolemy  Besynga, 
a  name  considered  as  allied  to  Phison.  Admitting  bold 
hypotheses  of  this  nature,  some  have  demonstrated  that 
paradise  was  nothing  else  than  the  smiling  valley  of 
Cashniire.f  These  various  researches  afford  but  dubious 
tad  vague  conjectures,  and  are  perhaps  worse  than  idle. 
We  derive  little  more  satisfaction  from  those  which  have 
been  formed  on  Noah's  ark.  If,  witli  M.  Deluc.  we  admit 
the  antversaiity  of  the  deluge  as  the  effect  of  a  sinking  of 
the  eardi,  and  conceive  the  old  continent  to  have  occupied 
a  part  of  the  present  ocean,  there  is  nothing  absurd  in 
conceiving  Mount  Ararat  to  be  the  resting  place  of  the 
ark* '  Armenia  and  Koordistan  might,  at  that  remote  epochs 
form  a  large  island,  which,  being  nearer  to  the  level  of  the 
0te  flian  it  now  is,  enjoyed  a  milder  temperature.  This 
drcnrastance,  together  with  its  central  situation  rendering 
it  a  convenient  source  for  the  diffusion  of  inhabitants  over  ^ 
tile  rest  of  the  continent,  might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the 
hTpotheds ;  but  it  is  only  a  hypothesis.  Profane  history^ 
civil  as  well  as  physical,  does  not  go  farther  back  than  an 
epoch  in  which  families  of  human  beings,  spread,  like  tlie 
animals  and  the  plants,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
•arfli,  presented  no  irrefragable  evidence  of  their  common 
origin. 

•  Paradisui,  a  town  of  Syria.  (Pliny  V.  23.  Strabo  XVI.)— a  river  of  Cilicia, 
(Pfin.  V.  27.)— a  river  of  Eupbraiic  Syria,  (Mart.  Capella,  IX.  5.) 

t  Buttman^s  Pjriniiiive  Geography  of  the  East,  (in  German.)  The  same 
author  en  the  Mythes,  contained  in  the  Primitive  History  of  Moses,  in  the  Ber< 
liatr  Monatbschrift,  18a4« 
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Leaving  tbes*-.  discussions  as  equally  vain  with  tl 
curiosity  of  tiiose  who  search  Mount  Ararat  for  the  wrecl 
'  of  Noah's  ark,  we  resume  the  sober  details  of  our  descrij 
tion.  In  a  preceding  b6ok  we  described  the  provinces  < 
Shirwan,  Daghestan,  and  Georgia,  in  the  region  of  Cauc 
BUS ;  countries  which  once  belonged  to  Persia,  but  now 
Russia.  We  proceed  to  that  portion  of  Persia  which  li 
along  the  Caspian  Sea. 

To  the  east  of  Armenia  and  of  Adzerbidjan,  and  to  tl 
south  of  Shirwan,  lies  the  fertile  province  of  Ghilai 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  unhealthy.  Its  wooded  mom 
tains,  and  numerous  rice  fields,  render  the  air  huni 
M.  Trezel,  who  has  just  returned  from  it,  informs  us,  tbi 
in  crossing  the  forests  with  which  it  is  filled,  he  was  8U( 
denly  seized  with  headach  and  sickness,  which  he  coui 
only  attribute  to  the  powerful  exhalations  emitted  li 
plants,  trees,  and  stagnant  waters.*  The  extreme  hum 
dity  of  the  atmosphere  rusts  the  insides  of  watches,  thoug 
kept  with  the  utmost  care.  The  inhabitants,  however,  n 
mark  that  the  women,  the  mules,  and  the  poultry  enjoy  vor 
good  health.  The  most  unhealthy  n^onths  of  the  year  ai 
June,  July,  and  August.  In  October,  November,  an 
December,  there  is  generally  heavy  rain.  In  1741  ther 
was  such  a  prodigious  fall  of  snow  that  the  inhabitant 
were  deprived  of  all  communication,  except  by  the  roofii  c 
their  houses.  The  spring  lasts  several  months.  Tb 
meadows  and  the  woods  are  at  all  times  variegated  witi 
flowers.  The  soil  being  exceedingly  fertile,  produce 
hemp,  hops,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  without  culture.  Or 
anges,  lemons,  peaches,  and  pomegranates,  are  in  grea 
abundance.  Here,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  th( 
convolvuli,  with  their  luxurious  but  noxious  vegetation 
suppress  the  growth  of  the  oaks,  the  ashes,  and  the  beeches 
Natural  vines  also  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  attact 
themselves  to  the  trees  ^  but,  for  want  of  culture,  the  grapef 
make  indifferent  wine,  unless  mixed  with  others.     Tb< 


*  MS.  Journa].    He  travelled  in  1806  and  1807  in  Gbilan  and  Mazanderan 
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chief  prodace  of  the  country  is  silk**    The  Ghilanians  have    book 
Woe  eyes,  white  hair,  a  small  figure,  delicate  features,  and  a  *3^"* 
good  shape.    At  an  early  age  the  children  are  remarkably  J^Jj^^^T^ 
pretty,  but  the  male  part  become  much  less  so  as  they  grow  tants. 
up.    The  men  are  lean,  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  and  of 
an  umteady  character.    Their  language  is  quite  peculiar, 
possesBing  no  affinity   with  the  Arabic  or  the  Persian. 
The  population  is  reckoned  at  50,000  families. 

Reshd,  the  capital  of  Ghilan,  is  about  five  or  six  miles  Towns. 
from  Hie  sea,  in  the  best  silk  canton.    According  to  M. 
Trezelf  it  may  consist  of  3000  houses,  and  contains  2000 
silk   manufactures.     We  may   also   mention  Einselly,  a 
sea-port  frequented  by  the  Russian  vessels  from  Astracan. 

We 'have  already  mentioned  the  high  limestone  moun-Partof 
tains  which  separate  both  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan  from  ^aUed^Dy- 
the  rest  of   Persia.     The  valleys  which  this   chain  oV^m. 
moantains  contains  are  sheltered   from  the   winds  which 
Uow  from  the  Caspian;  have  a  dry  atmosphere,  a  steady 
temperature,  and  a  more  regular  distinction  of  seasons 
than  the  maritime  parts  of  Ghilan.f    This  chain  is  cross- 
ed by  two  defiles,  the  one  leading  from  Ardebil  to  As- 
tara,  the    other    from    Casbin,    by    Roobar,    to    Reshd. 
Another    from    Langker&n    between  the    mountains    and 
flie  sea    connects    Ghilan    and    Shirvan.      This    moun- 
tainous part  of  Ghilan  is  called  Dylem,  from  the  name 
of  a  tribe  which  has  given    sovereigns    to  Persia,   and 
which  Moses  of    Chorine   mentions   for    the    first  time 
under  the  name  of  Delmi.^    The  name  of  Ghilanians, 
or  Gbilakis,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient  Ge- 
ls.   The  Ambarlins,  or  people    of   the    valley,  occupy  The  Am- 
tilie  district  of  Tenkaboon,  under  a  khan  of  their  own.      *>*'«°"- 
Mazanderan,  situated   on  the  east  of  Ghilan,  has    a  Masande- 
great  resemblance  to  it  in  its  physical  character.    High'^- 

•  Gmelin's  Traveli  in  Russia,  etc.  III.  p.  448.  (in  German.)  Hanway'e 
TraveU  in  Persia,  etc.  part  II.  chap.  40  and  41.  Forster,  II.  320.  Langl*s^ 
FTfDch  translation' 

t  Gmelin,  IV.  196.    Compare  III,  366,  (in  German.) 

^  Wahl,  Asien^^I.  p,  540,  note. 
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nmiiitaiiis  on  the  8outfa»  and  the  Caspian  Sell  on  tb 
north,  contain  between  then  valleys  covered  witii  fol 
estsy  and  intersected  by  rapid  currents.  The  air,  aft  leai 
in  some  places,  is  purer  and  more  salubrious  thiui  tbi 
of  Ghilan.*  The  inhabitants  are  stronger  and  healthiei 
Their  eye-brows  are  bushy,  and  meet  together.  They  liv 
on  rice,  fish,  and  garlic  Wheat  does  not  grow  well  lien 
but  the  sugar  cane  is  cultivated,  which  is  somewhat  sat 
prising  for  a  latitude  of  37%  and  so  near  to  the  centre  o 
Asia.  It  ripens  four  months  sooner  tlian  in  the  West  In 
dies,  and  affords  an  abundant  joice,  which  the  inhabitant 
express,  and  collect  without  art  or  care,  obtaining  only  ' 
coarse  syrup  or  a  thick  paste.  This  product  has  an  an 
pleasant  taste,  which  might  doubtless  be  corrected  bjr  bet 
ter  manipulation.  A  Russian  merchant  once  attempts 
without  success  to  introduce  into  this  country  a  sagar-refin 
ing  manufactory*! 

The  best  town  in  Mazanderan  is  Balfhish,  conteinini 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  a  prosperous  silk  traie 
The  iron  of  the  province  of  Amol  is  worked.  This  pro* 
vince  is  adorned  with  a  very  magnificent  bridge.  6arl  ie 
the  residence  of  the  khans.  Aster-abad,  an  agreeable  sinI 
picturesque  canton,  has  sometimes  asserted  its  indepeii* 
dence  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  Its  city  bears  the  naM 
of  the  canton,  and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  of  wool. 
The  neighbourhood  produces  a  valuable  root  used  as  a 
red  dye  for  tlie  beautiful  stuffs  of  Persia.  The  port  oi 
Meshehed-Ser  exports  cotton,  indigo,  and  Indian  dn^ 
At  Ashraf,  a  place  containing  4000  horses,  Shah-Abbas 
wanted  to  establish  his  residence,  and  fit  out  a  navy ;  but 
the  palaces  of  this  place  went  to  ruin  before  they  were  in* 
habited.  Mazanderan  is  said  to  reckon  150,000  faaiilies; 
BMkd  from  6  to  700,000  souls. 

The  liilly  part  of  western  Mazanderan  is  called  Tabe- 
ristan,  either  from  the  name  of  the  ancient  Tapyri,  or 

•  Gmelin,  III.  447—476.    Hanwaj's  Traveli,  part  II.  ch.  42.    Pietro  della 
Valle.  II.  208,  &c. 
f  Trczcl  in  MS. 
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ffMP  an  Anbic  lOid  dialdee  word,  signifying  a  wooded  bmk 
ttouBtein.  It  is  here  that  a  long  defile,  the  chief  of  the  ^lxui. 
Cespjan  gates,  leads  fron  Rey  to  AmoL  Another  detle 
leads  fhim  eastern  Mazanderan,  by  the  district  of  K-ooiisi 
into  Kh^Hrasan.  The  roads  in  Mazanderan  are  very  bad: 
there  is  no  navigation:  the  boats,  open  and  badly  rigged, 
are  aeithM*  fit  to  withstand  the  waves  nor  the  winds.  The 
honses  are  bnUt  of  brick  and  mortar,  with  flat  roofs.* 
When  a  traveller  of  distinction  enters  a  village,  the  inha* 
bitants  afinenible,  erect  a  tree  in  honour  of  him,  and  treat 
kim  with  the  spectacle  of  a  wrestling  natch.  The  Gfailaai^* 
ans  wear  the  conical  bonnet :  that  of  the  Mazaaderanian^ 
wmnUd  with  fiirs,  has  a  long  termination  bent  backward* 
The  open  jacket  and  pontaloons  give  Hiem  more  of  a  Eu- 
ropean air  than  the  other  Persians.f 

Two  large  portions  of  Persia  still  remain  to  be  attended 
to ;  tlie  one  cimsisting  of  the  declivity  towards  the  Persian 
Qalf  and  the  Indian  Beas,  the  other  situated  on  the  plateau 
of  Tartary,  though  the  greater  part  of  this  last  belongs  to 
Afghanistan. 

Proceeding  in  a  soutli- west  direction  from  Ispahan,  we  first  Kbusistan^ 
cnnstiie' El- Ah  was  mountains,  anciently  called  Paraehtm* 
fra,^  or  the  Mountains  of  Fire.  These  are  succeeded  by  a 
large  plain,  where  there  is  an  immense  number  of  8er-> 
pontine  rivers,  and  where  the  atmosphere  is  hot  and  moist 
Hie  only  tree  to  be  seen  is  the  palm,  and  rice  the  only 
caltivaled  crop.  This  is  the  ancient  J^iuiantu  Its  capitd, 
Busa,  or  the  city  of  lilies,  (Bus  being  the  Persian  word  for 
a  lily,)  the  most  delightful  of  all  the  residences  of  the  Great 
Kings,  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  Susiana  itself 
lias  lost  its  ancient  name.  That  of  Khuristan,  under 
Much  geographers  have  known  it  since  d'Anville  described 
it;  has  also,  according  to  Niebuhr,  nearly  been  forgotten, 
and  Looristan  substituted  for  it.  But  some  learned  orien- 
talists observe,  tliat  the  real  general  name  of  the  provfaice 

*  Forster,  II.  315.  Langl^s's  translation. 

■t  This  dress  is  figured  in  the  Persia  of  the  Elzevirs,  p.  72.    Trezel  MS. 

i  Hadgi-Khalfab,  Abulfeda,  etc.  ^ 
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is  KhuriBtan,  comprehending  four  -subdivisions.  1.  K( 
sistan,  corresponding  to  the  country  of  the  ancient  Vj 
and  enjoying  a  temperate  atmosphere.  S.  Khuristan«  l 
country  of  the  ancient  Cosscei,  who  were  a  race  of  moi 
taineers,  formidable  for  their  robberies.  This  is  the  sa 
as  Looristan.  3.  Sousistan.  or  Susiana,  properly  so  call 
and  4.  Elam,  or  ElymaSSf  which  extends  to  the  mom 
of  the  Euphrates.*  The  last  two  are  fertile  countri 
but  unhealthy,  and  have  been  devastated  by  the  Ara 
The  tribe  of  Kiab  has  obtained  some  celebrity,  since  17( 
when  the  Sheik  Soleyman  procured  three  English  ships 
war,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  Persian  Gi 
The  town  of  Shuster,  which  is  subject  to  Persia,  consists 
3000  houses,  and  has  a  good  trade  in  embroidered  stuffs  a 
in  silk. 

From  Shuster  we  may  enter  by  the  city  of  Rasi,  and 
the  defiles  of  Zindjeran,  which  are  the  ancient  gates  of  S 
siana  into  Parsistan,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem  F< 
sians,  Farsistan,  the  Penis  of  the  ancients,  the  finest  pi 
vince  of  the  kingdom,  and  containing  the  second  city  in 
for  importance  and  celebrity.  According  to  the  accou 
of  the  traveller  Franklin,  Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Farsista 
is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley,  about  twenty  six  miles  Ion 
and  twelve  broad,  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  lofty  mountaii 
The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  four  miles :  it  co 
tains  2000  houses.  It  is  protected  by  a  wall  twenty-fi 
feet  high,  and  ten  in  thickness,  with  round  towers  at  evei 
eighty  paces.  The  citadel  is  built  of  brick.  In  front 
has  a  large  open  space,  furnished  with  a  park  of  wretc 
ed  artillery.  The  mosque  of  Kerim  is  magnificent,'  bi 
in  an  unfinished  state.  The  modem  Persians  excel 
painting  with  blue  and  gold,  in  a  way  which  is  particular! 
brilliant  as  well  as  durable.  The  bazar  presents  a  magn 
ficent  assemblage  of  shops.  The  tomb  of  the  Persian  po 
Hafiz,  is  to  the  north-east,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  froi 
the  ramparts. 

*  Wahl  Asien,  I.  600.    Assemanni,  Biblioth.  Orient.  III.     Part  II.  p.  41! 
421.    Michaelis  Specileg.  Geograph.  Hebr.  chapter  II.  p.  68. 
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There  is  no  place  in  the  world  in  which  provisions  are   Book 
more  plenty  or  of  better  quality  than  at  Shiraz.    It  is  im-   ^txxii. 
posibie    to  conceive  a  more   delightful  valley  than  thatrT 
ID  which  this  city  stands.    Its  fields  are  covered  with  im- of  Shiras. 


crops  of  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.    Harvest  begins 
in  May,  and   is   generally  over  by  the  middle  of  July. 
Plenty  of  fruit  is  eaten  here  of  the  same  species  which  are 
common  in  Europe,  but  much   larger  in  size,  and  much 
more  delicate  in  taste  and  odour,  particularly  the  grapes 
and  the  apricots.*    The  climate  is  particularly  fine,  neither 
heat  nor  cold  being  experienced  in  the  extreme.    In  spring, 
the  air  naturally  mild  and  pleasant,  is  perfumed  with  the 
effluvia  of  the  finest  flowers,  and  the  eye  is  delighted  by  their 
richly  varied  colours.     The  vales  of  Ooroomia  and  of 
Salmosy  to  the  north-west  of  Tabriz,  are  the  only  places 
in  the  empire  that  can  be  compared  with  Shiraz  and  its 
autumnal  bounties.     The  garden  nightingale,  which  the 
Persians  call   booLbooUheccar-dastant  (the  tardus   bvtnl  of 
Gmelin,)    the    goldfinch,    and    the  linnet   unite    at  thiscmeiio* 
season  their  melodious  accents.    So  many  pleasures,  added 
to  flie  politeness  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  excellence  of 
tiie  police,  furnish  some  foundation  for  the  boast  of  its  in- 
habitants, that  their  city  has  not  its  equal  in  the  world. 
Scenes  so  charming  were  well  fitted  to  inspire  the  genius 
of  a  Hafiz,  a  Saady,  or  a  Djamy.    The  females,  with  large 
black  eyes,  and  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  their  attrac- 
tions, had  undoubtedly  a  large  share  in  animating  these 
degant  and  tender  poets.    But  this  joyous  and  peaceful  city 
has  not  always  escaped  the  horrors  of  political  revolutions. 
More  than  once  taken  by  assault,  it  has  been  given  up  to 
Are  and  pillage. 

We  cannot  proceed  a  step  in  Persia  without  encounter- 
ing some  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  conquerors,  and  of 
human  vicissitudes.  Thirty  miles  north-west  of  Shiraz, 
and  about  ten  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Mayn,  are  the  fa- 

*  Franklin's  Journey  from  Bengal  to  Shiraz,  in  Langl^s*  Collection  of  Tra- 
vels, (in  French)  ch.  9,  14. 
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moas  miiiB  of  Istakhar,  or  PfrupoliSf  the  ancient  capi 
of  Persia*  in  which  Alexander  triumphedt  and  in  a  moBK 
of  mad  festivity  gave  way  to  the  suggestions  of  a  spirit 
wanton  destruction,  of  which  he  almost  instantly  repent 
This  city  was  destroyed  ultimately  by  the  fanatic  An 
MB  is  shown  In  a  memoir  by  M.  Langles,  contained  in 
Collection  of  Travels.* 

We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  ascertaining  the  ] 
riad  at  which  Persepolis  was  founded.  The  best  are  p 
haps  those  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  most  cc 
spicuotts  remains  found  on  the  spot  Accordingly,  i 
Robert  Rer  Porter,  in  applying  to  this  subject  the  ex4 
tioBS  of  an  inquiring  mind,  aided  by  extensive  eruditi 
and  correct  taste,  observed  that  the  most  remarkable  c 
jacts  contained  in  it,  viz.  the  Shehel  minar,  or  **  Forty  C 
lumnSf"  produced  in  him  the  impression,  that  both  as 
Whole^  and  in  their  details,  they  bore  a  strong  resemblan 
to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt;  a  resemblance  8u( 
ciently  accounted  for  by  the  early  hostile  intercourse  fa 
tween  the  two  countries  and  their  interchanges  of  inha( 
tants  by  captivity.  About  forty  years  before  the  conqae 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  Nebuchadnezzar  overran  the  who 
of  Egypt,  and  returned  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  com 
try,  and  a  multitude  of  captives.  Cambyses,  king  of  Pei 
aia,  the  friend  and  kinsman  of  the  conqueror,  was  likely  1 
share  in  the  ingenuity  and  talents  of  the  ingenious  among  it 
captires  of  the  former;  and  when  Cyrus  afterwards  addc 
Babylon  to  his  empire,  he  would  then  transfer  them  to  hi 
own  country,  and  employ  them  in  the  superb  edifices  < 
Persepolis.  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  in  his  expedi 
tions  against  Amasis  and  Psammeticus,  kings  of  Egyp^ 
carried  off  the  richest  ornaments  of  its  edifices  to  decorat 
Ua  palaces  of  Susa  and  Persepolis  and  took  along  will 
him  Egyptian  workmen  to  place  tiiem  properly  in  tbei 
new  stations.  Other  princes  followed  the  example,  am 
Persepolis  became  the  most  splendid  city  in  the  east.    Th( 


Langl^s,  III.  199.  etc.  (in  French.) 
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nahis  of  the  Shehel-minar  continue  to  bear  testi-  boos 
my  to  this  fact  To  describe  tbeni  fully  in  this  place  »^xii- 
mld  far  exceed  our  bounds,  and  we  must  refer  the 
ader  to  the  account  given  by  the  traveller  now  men-ofthtiSh^ 
►nod,  which,  in  graphic  description,  ingenious  research,  **"^"""'"*^' 
id  irresistihle  interest,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  writ^ 
g  in  existence.  From  his  ample  details  we  can  only 
lect  a  few  lines  as  a  specimen.  The  royal  palace  of 
rty  pillars,  or  Sbehel-minar,  consists  of  a  number  of 
lildings,  forming  both  a  palace  of  ample  magnitude,  and 
citadel,  or  bulwark  for  the  capitaK  on  a  situation  of  a  most 
►mmanding  character.  This  situation  consists  of  an  arti- 
:ia]  plain,  or  platform,  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  having 
higher  part  of  the  same  mountain  connected  with  its 
Lstem  side,  being  on  the  other  three  sides  at  a  great  ele- 
ition  in  a  perpendicular  precipice  from  the  plain  ^  be- 
^ath.  On  the  royal  mountain  to  the  east,  are  the  ancient 
ipulchres  of  the  kings,  consisting  of  artificial  excavations, 
"be  extent  of  the  faces  of  the  square  are  1425  feet  in 
ingth  on  the  west  side,  SOS  on  the  south,  artd  9£6  on  the 
orth ;  part  of  the  steep  is  faced  up  with  gigantic  squaro 
locks  of  dark-grey  marble,  without  mortar,  but  fitted  with 
ich  precision  as  to  appear  part  of  the  solid  mountain, 
'he  general  height  seems  to  have  been  about  fifty  feet, 
lough  now  much  lowered  by  the  accumulation  of  ruins 
eneath.  The  only  road  to  the  summit  is  by  an  ascent  of 
teps  on  the  western  side,  forming  a  double  flight  The 
teps  are  broad  and  shallow,  and  ten  or  fourteen  of  them 
re  cut  out  of  one  block  of  marble.  The  ascent  is  so  beau- 
ifttl  and  easy,  that  they  may  be  ascended  and  descended 
►n  horseback  with  the  utmost  facility.  On  ascending  the 
ilatform,  the  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye  are  the  remains 
»f  two  colossal  bulls,  of  a  noble  form  and  attitude,  indicat- 
ing that  they  were  intended  as  symbolical  representations 
of  power.  These  are  sculptured  in  the  lofty  sides  of  an 
enormous  portal.  Other  symbolical  representations  in  baS' 
VHrdievo  are  found  in  difierent  places  of  huge  size,  and 
rather  strange  mixtures  of  the  forms  of  different  animals. 
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BOOK  From  the  great  platform^  diflTerent  others  rise,  distiiigiui 
^Kzxii*  ed  by  ruins,  diflTering  somewhat  in  their  character^  and  i 
^"""""^  apparent  destination  of  the  buildings.  On  one  of  th 
are  the  striking  ruins  of  the  magnificent  Palace  of  Fo 
Pillars.  Only  a  few  of  the  pillars  are  standing  entire, 
diflTerent  places,  but  the  bases  and  other  remains  of  the  r 
still  exhibit  something  of  the  original  arrangement.  1 
Cburacter  former  capitals  and  .decorations  of  those  which  stand,  a 
chitecture.  of  many  of  the  fragments,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  he 
of  rubbish,  are  beautiful  and  elegant,  the  taste  diff 
ent  from  the  Grecian,  yet  correct  and  commanding 
the  highest  degree,  and  executed  with  a  delicacy  wbi 
cannot  be  excelled;  <<I  gazed  at  them,^'  says  this  travi 
ler,  <<with  wonder  and  delight.  Besides  the  admirati 
Inrhich  the  general  elegance  of  their  form,  and  the  exquisi 
workmanship  of  their  parts  excited,  I  never  was  made 
sensible  of  the  impression  of  perfect  symmetry,  comprisii 
also  in  itself  that  of  perfect  beauty."  The  height  of  etu 
column  in  the  colonnade,  to  which,  in  particular,  he  a 
plies  these  observations,  was  sixty  feet  These  piliaJ 
seem  to  have  been  the  supports  of  ponderous  roofs 
massy  timber.  The  traveller  gives  reasons  for  suppo( 
ing  that  he  has  ascertained  the  precise  part  of  this  buih 
ing  which  formed  the  banquetting  hall  where  Alexandc 
displayed  his  triumph,  in  setting  fire  to  the  fabric;  tli 
place  where  the  kings  of  Persia  received  the  homage  « 
their  subjects,  displayed  their  magnificence,  and  dispense 
their  beneficent  orders ;  also  the  private  palace  which  wa 
appropriated  to  the  domestic  intercourse  of  the  member 
of  the  royal  family.  The  numerous  basso  relievos  ar 
highly  valuable,  as  illustrating  the  ancient  costumes  ant 
manners  of  the  Persians,  and  their  value  has  been  in  ^ 
g^at  degree  communicated  to  the  European  reader  by  tb( 
accurate  plates  of  them  contained  in  the  Travels  now  re- 
ferred to,  accompanied  with  the  author's  exposition  of  their 
meaning.  Those  carved  on  the  walls  of  the  staircase, 
by  which  the  platform  is  ascended,  are  numerous,  exhi- 
biting trains  of  Persian  subjects  from  the  diflTerent  parts  o( 
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e  kingdoniy  bringing  presents  to. the  soTereign,  led  for-  book 
ard  in  small  parties  by  officers  of  the  court  acting  as  mas-  ^^^*'' 
PS  of  the  ceremonies.  In  other  parts  are  figures' of  the 
ng  on  his  throne,  and  over  him  a  symbolical  representa- 
^e  of  him,  in  the  form  of  a  genius,  or  celestial  type  of  the 
rthly  potentate,  conformable  to  the  views  inculcated  by 
e  ancient  Persian  religion.  Guards  of  different  descrip- 
»ns  are  also  delineated,  and  animals,  partly  exaggerated 
id  symbolical,  and  partly  fair  representations  of  nature 
Qtributing  to  the  effect  of  lively  and  extended  ornament* 
attles,  single  combats,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Persian 
story,  are  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Persian  relics  of 
itiqulty,  represented  sometimes  according  to  nature,  and 
;  other  times  by  symbols. 

In  the  same  neighbourhood  is  Nakshi-Roostam,  or  the  Naiuhi 
[ountain  of  Sepulchres,  where  many  celebrated  sculptures  ^^o®***"'* 
iive  been  cut  in  the  white  marble  forming  the  face  of  the 
mountain.  On  the  summit  many  sepulchres  are  cut  outof  the 
)lid  rock,  and  others  are  built  of  immense  blocks  of  mar- 
ie. This  summit  is  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  chiefly 
y  the  assistance  of  ropes. 

Between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  this  place  are  the 
ttins  of  Mourg-Aub,  shown  by  Mr.  Morier  to  be  the  an-  j^o^j.^ 
lent  PasargddsB^  a  sacred  city,  occupied  by  the  magi  of  Aub,  or 
Id,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  the  remains  of  an  de!^'^^ 
mcient  fire-temple,  and  other  buildings,  with  sculptures 
i^hich  have  exercised  the  skill  of  many  learned  persons, 
vdA  are  well  described  in  the  travels  of  Morier  and  of  Por- 
er.    There  is  a  tomb  here  called  Meshed  Madre-i-Sulie- 
Dan,  or  the  Tomb  of  Solomon's  Mother,  a  name  given  at 
aiidom  by  the  natives,  and  which  is  frequently  done  in 
inch  cases,  showing  the  wide  extended  fame  of  Solomon 
n  the  east    This  tomb  is  well  described  by  Porter,  who 
considers  it  as  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  concerning  which  we  have 
lome  interesting  passages  in  the  historians  of  antiquity. 

The  other  modem  cities  of  Farsistan,  besides  Shiraz^ 
ure  of  little  importance.    Komsha,  Karzeroon,  and  Firoo- 
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BOttK  Mbad  are  the  principal.  Tlie  only  one  which  norits  ] 
xxxn*  ticular  notice  is  TeKd,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  of 
-""""*"  Persian  arid  Afghan  •  dominions.  Many  geographers  p 
it  in  Irak-Adjemiy  and  some  in  Rerman.  It  is  on  the  i 
tfom  Kerman  to  Ispahan,  and  inhabited  partly  by  ( 
tares,  or  worshippers  of  fire.  It  possesses  a  manirfac 
of  carpets  and  stufib  of  camel's  wool,  and  a  great  trad( 
cotton  cloth  and  silk.  ^Fhe  immediate  neigfhbourbooi 
well  cultivated,  and  produces  the  finest  wheat  in  Pef 
Hence  a  Persian  proverb,  that  **  to  enjoy  life  in  perfed 
a  man  must  eat  bread  from  Tezd,  and  the  fruits  of 
zerbidjan,  drink  the  wine  of  Shiraz,  and  possess  a  Gh 
gian  wife.''    Tezd  has  4500  houses. 

The  forests  which  are  frequent  on  the  moniitains 
Farsistan,  and  the  waters  which  refresh  its  romantic  ^ 
leys,  give  this  province  a  great  advantage  over  the  « 
*  plains  of  Irak-Adjemi.  The  oaks,  the  birches,  the 
presses  and  lentisci,  adorn  the  mountains;  the  pomeg 
nate,  the  pine,  the  orange,  and  the  vine,  enrich  the  Ic 
countries.*  The  horses  have  lost  part  of  th^r  former 
nown,  but  the  race  of  sheep  with  the  fat  tails  is  prescrv 
Tet  even  this  fine  province  has  deserts  of  considera 
width,  extensive  sandy  plains,  and  many  barren  rocks.  1 
recks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Darabgherd  furnish  a  cc 
^l^j^um  brated  and  valuable  article.  This  is  mewn^  a  kind  of 
Ifounu  quid  petroleum,  perfectly  limpid,  and  of  an  agreeal 
odour.f  The  cavern  from  the  sides  of  which  this  pet 
lenm  distils,  is  kept  with  religious  care.  It  is  opened  on 
in  the  year  by  the  governor  of  the  district  of  Darab,  a 
a  small  quantity  of  the  moum  is  obtained,  which  is«ent 
the  Court  of  Persia.  It  passes  in  that  country  for  a  balsi 
of  miraculous  power,  which  immediately  cures  the  most  dc 
perate  wonnds. 


•  FranUio,  Journey  to  Sbiraz,  I.  p.  53.  kc.  of  Langl^t  Freadi  tnmi 
tioo.    Chardin,  Vill.  228,  231,  428. 

t  Kmmptex,  AmcEnitates  Exoticac,  516,  524.  Langl^s's  Noie  on  ChardJ 
III.   311. 
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The  Ma  AmreB  of  Farsistan  ha?e  two  important  bar-    book 
ns  Ib  4ie  pQBseBsion  of  Arabian  sbeiks.     Tbe  first  and  zxzii. 

ist  sooftofly  is  Abu-Sbehr,  wbich  the  English  call  Bu- 

mm :  iMre  imaels  drawing  twelve  feet  of  water  can*  at  higb  ^*  ****^ 
«»  lie  cloM  to  the  door»  of  the  bouses.  The  shdk  of 
«-SlMhr  possesses  the  island  of  Bahrein,  which  enables 
O'  to  keqp  some  armed  ships  of  war  called  galvettca.  It 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  city  of  Shiraz,  of  wbich 
3  ie  the  nearest  port,  tbitt  the  shcfk  do  not  rebel.  Ben- 
r-Bigk  is  a  strong  place,  which  holds  in  dependarice  a 
isiderable  domain. 

riiere  are  several  independent  Arabs  on  tbe  shore  of  iht  ^^^  ^ribts 
rsian  GiM,  and  they  almost  all  live  in  the  same  man-^^^^^'*^^' 
r.    They  subsist  by  maritime  trade,  and  by  the  pearl  and 
ler  fisheries.     Their  food  consists  of  dates,  fish,  and 
lanh  bread.    The  few  cattle  which  they  have  live  also 

fish.  Each  township  has  its  independent  chief,  who 
Mives  from  it  next  to  nothing  in  the  form  of  salary  or 
reeiM.  The  arms  of  these  Arabs  are  musfcets  with 
itcklecks,  sabres,  ani|  buckki-s.  When  tbey  are  at  war 
I  their  vessels  are  employed  in  the  service.  These  tribeSf 
long  whom  that  of  the  Houles=(^  is  the  most  powerfulf  all  TbeHouic* 
ntinue  to  speak  the  Arabic  language,  and  are  generally 

the  Sonaite  sect,  and  consequently  natural  enemies  to 
B  PersiaBs,  irith  whom  they  form  no  alliances*  The 
loses  of  these  Arabs  are  so  wretched  tliat  an  enemy 
Mild  think  it  lost  labour  to  destroy  them.  As  they  ge- 
ndly  have  little  to  lose  on  land,  if  a  Persian  army  ap* 
oaches,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  go 
I  board  their  little  vessels,  and  take  refuge  in  some 
land  of  the  Persian  Gulf  till  such  time  as  tbe  enemy 
tires. 
LaristaB»  a  maritime  stripe  of  which  is  called  Kersaniiirff  Larittao. 

the  hot  country,  has  often  formed  part  of  the  govenr- 
Bot  of  Farsistan.   Lar,  its  capital,  possesses  manufactures 

arms  and  of  silks.     Although  the  soil  is  sandy^  the 


vol.  n. 


*  Niebuhr'i  Arable,  I.  271, 274 
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BOOK  conntrj  is  full  of  orange  and  lemon  treesy  and  tamarii 
^^^'^  dates  also  are  in  great  abundance.  They  drink  w 
•  which  is  preserved  in  cisterns^  which  they  carefully  boi 
destroy  a  worm  in  it,  which  otherwise  they  beliere  w( 
nestle  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  is  as  small 
hair.  Whether  this  account  of  it  in  all  its  minutie  be 
or  not,  such  a  worm  certainly  often  makes  its  appears 
and  it  is  not  till  much  pain  has  been  endured,  and  ( 
danger  encountered,  that  it  is  got  rid  oL  This  malad; 
very  common  almost  along  the  whole  shore  of  the  Per 
Gulf.*  Bender  Abbas,  a  port  situated  opposite  to 
island  of  Ormuz,  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  G 
beroon.  It  was  formerly  the  most  noted  resort  of  ship 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  general  emporium  for  go 
The  Portuguese  took  possession  of  it  and  in  1614  Al 
the  Great,  with  the  help  of  the  English,  drove  them 
The  trade  of  Bender  Abbas  has  now  greatly  declii 
and  even  the  Dutch  have  abandoned  that  town  and  reti 
ed  to  the  island  of  Karek.  The  entrepot  of  the  Eng 
is  now  at  Bassorah.  Bender  Roeng  is  the  most  frequei 
harbour  between  Gomberoon  and  Abu-Shehr.f  Botli 
Gomberoon  and  over  the  whole  of  the  coast,  the  heats 
sometimes  prodigious ;  and  it  often  happens  that  a  pei 
who  imprudently  exposes  himself  to  the  rays  of  the  sai 
noon  is  suddenly  killed  by  tbem4  The  sugar  cane  thri 
in  this  quarter.  Between  Siraf  and  Baanan,  in.tiiemi 
of  an  arid  upland  plain,  a  series  of  rocks  rise  into  vi 
which  have  the  appearance  of  broken  obelisks  or  mi 
towers.$ 
Wet  ©f  the  This  whole  shore  is  lined  with  islands.  We  have  j 
c^^  mentioned  Karek,  or  Rharedge,  where  the  Dutch,  attn 
ed  by  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  the  water,  and  the  mc 
ings,  built  a  town  in  1764.    It  is  enclosed  by  coral  n 


Bender 

KOBDg. 


*  Koempfer,  Amoenit.    Ex.  525,  &c.    Compare  Cbardio,  VIU.  473.  (^ 
ley's  edition.) 

t  Journal  communicated  by  an  Arab  to  Mr.  T. 

t  Koempfer,  Am.  p.  720,  S82.  k  Idem.  p.  434. 
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ched  to  a  limstone  rock."!^    Probably  the  other  islands    book 
formed  of  similar  rocks,  but  not  without  some  excep-  ^^^^^* 
s*    Ibn-el-Ouardy  informs  us  that  the  island  of  Kais  ■""""" 
luces  excellent  iron*!    The  largest  and  most  fertile  is 
hmis,  iM^hich  the  Portuguese  of  the  sixteenth  century  Kisbmifl. 
^ueixom  and  Broct.    This  last  name  reminds  us  that 
as  the  Oarada  of  the  ancients.     Of  all  these  and  other 
nds,  shaded  with  cocoa  nuts  and  bananas,  none  has  ob- 
ed  a  celebrity  equal  to  that  of  Ormuz ;  yet  Ormuz  is  a  Ormuz. 
)  rocky  corered  with  red  and  white  salt  stones,  without 
water  fit  for  use,  and  almost  without  vegetation.    Com- 
ce  formerly  made  this  spot  a  storehouse  for  the  treasures 
he  east.    It  was  abandoned  and  forgotten  in  1622,  but 
ite  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  English,  who  have 
ned  an  establishment  on  it. 

German,  which  is  extolled  by  the  ancients  for  the  ex-  K«nuan. 
ence  of  its  grapes,  its  wheat,  and  its  mines,  is  at  pre- 
t  known  by  its  beautiful  shawls  of  camel's  wool,  and  by 
stuffs,  formed  of  the  silky  hair  of  a  kind  of  goat  similar 
hat  of  Angora.:}:  It  produces  various  medicinal  drugs 
I  gums :  moum  and  tutty  are  found  in  it  It  abounds 
atly  in  roses.  Mount  Khophez  is  covered  with  an 
msd  verdure;  but  the  interior  half  of  the  country  is 
upied  by  a  vast  desei*t.  Tiie  city  of  Kerman,  though  Towns. 
irishing  by  its  manufacture  of  shawls  and  stuffs,  seems 
liave  lost  its  ancient  porcelain  manufacture.  The  real 
De  of  this  place  is  Sirdjan.$  The  towns  of  Kermashin, 
tazgherd,  and  Berdashyr,  offer  nothing  worthy  of  notice, 
omda,  or  Hemedan,  contains,  according  to  a  tradition 
ong  the  Jews,  the  tomb  of  the  fair  Esther,  and  the  wise 
irdocheus.  The  maritime  part  of  Kerman,  an  un- 
Ithy  region,  is  called  Mogistan,  which  means  the  coun- 
of  date  trees. 

•  Nicbuhr's  Travels,  II.  297.  (Gorman.) 

t  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  t.  II. 

i  Olivier,  V.  305—331.    Niebuhr,  Texeira,  &c. 

f  Abulfeda,  translated  by  Reiske,  p.  262. 
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Mekran,  on  the  ^ast  of  Kennan,  is  the  Gedrdna  ol 
ancients.  It  extends  along  the  shore  of  the  Indian  o 
'  as  far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  and  is  bounded  in 
interior  by  Sei'stan  and  Afghanistan.  In  its  political 
dition,  this  province  is  more  connected  with  the  Afj 
than  with  the  Persian  sovereignty.  The  most  nortt 
and  easterly  parts  of  it,  comprehending  more  than 
half,  are  called  Beloochistan,  and  are  subject  to  the 
ghans.  The  southern  and  western  are  more  particul 
called  Mekran ;  but  even  here*  the  influence  of  the  i 
of  Persia  is  slight  and  ambiguous.  Chobar,  and  sei 
other  places  on  the  coast,  are  subject  to  the  Iman  of  1 
cat,  who  thus  enjoys  a  sort  of  ascendancy  in  the  mari 
parts.  These,  however,  are  poor  and  sandy  deserts, 
was  here  that  the  army  of  Alexander  was  subjects 
such  WTetched  privations  in  their  attempt  to  return  from 
dia.  The  interior  consists  of  high  mountainous  tracts, 
terspersed  with  fertile  valleys,  supplied  with  watei 
mountain  torrents,  but  containing  no  permanent  rivers  w 
reach  the  sea.  The  communities  consist  of  similar  matei 
to  those  of  the  other  hilly  parts  of  Persia,  partly  agri 
tural,  partiy  pastoral  and  predatory.  There  are  many 
ferent  tribes  and  independent  chiefs,  of  whom  the  Beloo< 
are  the  most  numerous.  There  are  also  some  Loori  tri 
whose  character  for  robbery  is  singularly  infamous.  T 
murder  in  cold  blood  on  the  slightest  provocation, 
abandon  themselves  to  irregular  inclinations  of  all  kL 
Littie  disposed  to  family  cares  and  affections,  they  i 
few  children,  and  keep  up  their  numbers  chiefly  by  n 
stealing. 

The  women  of  Mekran,  in  general,  are  not  subjected 
the  same  seclusion  as  in  other  Mahometan  countries,  i 
appear  indiscriminately  in  public.  Further  details  will 
reserved  for  our  account  of  Afghanistan.  Seistan,  a  i 
vince  singular  for  the  melancholy  change  both  of  physi 
and  moral  aspect  which  it  has  undergone,  will  also  be  i 
cribed  in  the  same  place. 

The  great  province  of  i^horasan^  or  the  ''  country  of 
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,'^  might  deserye  a  very  extended  geographical  descrip* 
t  but  we  must  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  most  remark- 
i  points.  Conterminous  with  Tartary,  it  is  exposed  to' 
Eit  variations  of  temperature.  The  soil,  though  in  many 
^  sandy  and  dry,  produces  in  abundance  all  the  ne- 
aries  of  life,  also  a  large  quantity  of  indigo,  gall  nuts, 

good  cochineaL  There  is  a  great  number  of  Turco- 
IS  in  this  province,  which  furnishes  good  pasture  for 
r  flocks.  The  finest  carpets  in  Persia  are  made  in 
irasan;  and  sabre  blades  are  made  here,  equalling  in 
atation  those  of  Damascus.  The  mountains  furnish 
Is'halais  and  turquoise  stones.  The  high  reputation 
the  horses  of  this  country  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
native  place  of  the  famous  Nysean  horses,  so  much  ex- 
ed  in  history.    The  ancients  generally  concur  in  plac- 

the  HippobotoSf  or  great  stud  of  Persia,  in  the 
ins  of  Ray  ;  so  that  it  was  necessarily  on  the  way  in  tra- 
ling  from  Babylon,  or  from  Persepolis  to  the  Caspian 
tea.*  The  denomination  of  the  Nysean  plain  is  stUI  ge- 
ally  applied,  though  with  strong  doubts,  to  this  Hip- 
ota$.  of  Media.  Adhering  to  these  data,  we  must  con- 
Br  the  Nysean  horses  as  a  race  diffused  through  a  very 
ie  coiintiry,  since  there  were  reckoned  in  the  Hippobo- 
I  150,000  horses,  or,  according  to  some,  50,000  mares, 
t  whon  we  find  Xerxes  causing  to  be  led  in  pomp,  be- 
e  his  triumphal  car,  ten  Nysean  hoi*ses,  consecrated,  and 
gnificently  adorned;  when  we  find  this  same  monarch 
^wn  by  Nysean  horses,  while  none  of  that  precious  breed 
ini8  to  have  been  assigned  to  his  guards,  or  to  his  reti- 
h]  we  are  tempted  to  think  with  the  learned  Mannert, 
tt  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  great  Hippo- 
tosy  destined  to  mount  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
id  which  was  appropriated  to  the  king  at  Nysea.  But 
My  be  asked  what  Nysea  this  was,  among  all  those  men- 


book; 
xxxii* 


'  Suabo.  Geog.  XI.  796,  802.    Diod.  XVII.  1 10.    Arrian,  VII,  13. 
Dionys.  Pericg.  v.  1017.    Isidor.  etc. 
^  Herod.  VI.  4f . 
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BOOK  tioned  in  ancient  writings.  The  royal  studs  of  l^crs 
XXXII.  ^erc,  by  the  ancients,  placed  in  Media ;  this  name,  taki 
in  the  very  extended  meaning  given  to  it  by  Herodoti 
may  include  Hyrcania  and  Parthiene,  and  in  that  case  i 
may  consider  Nesa  on  the  Tedzen,  corresponding  to  N 
sea  on  the  Ochus,*  as  the  country  of  the  horses  so  mm 
valued  by  the  Persian  monarchs. 

For  half  a  century  the  numerous  towns  of  Khorass 
were  devastated  by  civil  war,  and  they  are  now  slowly  r 
establishing.  Herat,  which  was  formerly  the  capital 
Khorasan,  is  noyr  subject  to  the  Afghans.f  The  first  S 
phi  of  Persia  made  Meshed  the  capital,  which  contain 
the  tomb  of  Muza,  one  of  the  twelve  great  Imans  of  Pe 
sia,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  ancestor.  It  consists  of  abo 
Nishaboor.  4000  houses.  Nishaboor  is  a  considerable  town  of  abo 
half  the  size  of  Meshed ;  Kelat  is  another,  the  birth-plai 
of  the  fan^ous  Nadir-Shah ;  Nesa  is  another,  rich  in  palm 
in  springs,  and  in  the  tombs  of  saints.:):  Roohi,  a  town 
2000  houses,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  Kelesh  Kha 
the  chief  of  12,000  wandering  families.  Between  Nish 
boor  and  Herat$  are  Meroo-Shajean,  and  Meroo-al-Roo 
situated  in  the  fertile  vale  of  the  ancient  Margiana,  whi< 
terminates  on  the  confines  of  the  desert  of  Tartary. 

Khorasan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Dahistan,  the  coui 
try  of  the  ancient  Dahi,  and  by  Djordjan,  which  is  tl 
territory  of  the  ancient  city  of  Hyrcania.  These  coai 
tries  have  the  same  productions  with  Khorasan. 

To  complete  our  topographical  view  of  Persia,  we  mo 
make  mention  of  the  small  districts  of  Komis  and  Rohii 
tan.  The  first  canton  adjoining  Mazanderan  and  Irak  coi 
tains  the  town  of  Damegan.  Here  also  is  said  to  be  a  foai 
tain,  which  sometimes  sends  forth  a  wind  so  impetuous  a 
to  carry  off  men  and  animals,  and  tear  up  trees  by  tl 
roots ;  it  is  called  Bad-khane,  or  the  house  of  wind,  som< 


BahiitoD. 


Komis  and 
Kohittan« 


•  Slrabo,  XI.    Plin.  VI.  cap.  25.  +  Forsier,  Voyagt  II.  243. 

I  Hadgi-Khalfah  on  the  article  Khorasan.    t  Trulhier  MS,  Journal. 
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ses  Tcheshmehi-Bad,  or  the  foantain  of  wind.*  The 
OTince  of  Kohistan  is  a  mere  desert ;  it  is  probably  the 
»t  of  the  central  plateau  of  Persia.  Tebbes  is  a  good ' 
wn  of  1500  houses.  Some  connect  Kohistan  with  Irak, 
lers  with  Rhorasan.  The  Persian  geographer.  Ham- 
olla,  makes  it  a  distinct  province,  extending  as  far  as 
loor.  A  long  tract,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hin- 
o-Coosh*  range  of  mountains,  in  Afghanistan,  is  called 
^histan  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,t  which  certainly  is  altoge- 
er  different,  although  those  who  place  Cohistan,  or  part 
it,  near  the  mountains  of  Gaoor,  pr  Paropamisus,  would 
ipear  to  connect  them  together. 
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•  Langlfts'  Note  on  the  Travels  of  Abd-ool-Rizak. 
t  Aqcount  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul. 
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PERSIA    CONCLUDED. 


A  Moral  and  Fditical  View  qf  that  Countnfm 


BOOK       A  oxiTEiui.  idea  has  already  been  given  of  the  poIiti( 

^czxiii*  condition  of  Persia.    Our  present  object  is  to  delineate  1 

character  of  the  people  whose  country  we  hare  just  i 

scribed ;  a  subject  which,  though  interesting,  is  confessec 

obscure. 

The  ancient  authors  make  a  general  distinction  betwc 
<«all  the  Scythias,"  and  «all  the  Persias."  The  ori< 
tal  writers  distinguish  in  the  same  way,  Tooran,  or  Asia 
Scythia,  from  Iran,  or  Persia.  On  the  monuments  of  P( 
sepolis  this  last  name  is  written  Eriene.*  It  is  eyident 
identical  with  Jhiane,  luiown  to  the  Greeks;  but  Ptolei 
and  Eratosthenes  apply  the  name  Jiria$u  exclusively 
eastern  Persia.  The  old  name  of  Iran,  or  Eriene^  seei 
to  have  been  restricted  to  this  part,  in  consequence  of  Pc 
sia  and  Media  having  become  warlike  states,  and  render 
their  own  names  illustrious.  Herodotus,  however,  gives 
a  proof  of  the  general  extension  of  the  name  Iran,  < 
JbrianCf  by  telling  us  that  the  Modes  were  originally  calli 
Arii.t    The  name  Iran  never  became  extinct  in  the  eai 


Inutand 
TooraD. 
TbeFsr- 
riatand 
Scjrtfaiai. 


^  LaDgl^NoteionCbardiii,  III.961.    Wahl,  Asien.  1. 222. 
t  Heredot.Vn.<.S. 
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be  Anmnian  gNigrapber,  Moses  of  Choren^  who  was    book 
m  almost  on  the  spot,  includes   under  the  designation  ***'^"* 
iOf  OP   Ariana^  the  whole  Persian  empire  in  the  foarth      ' 
ntarj. 

The  Scythians  of  Asia  have  always  been  distinct  from 
e  Persians,  and  were  their  constant  and  implacable  ene- 
ie&  The  latter  distinguished  the  Scythians  by  the  name 
SaceBf  or  Aafc,  which  signifies  dogs.*  The  Scythians 
fear,  according  to  some  not  very  good  authorlties^t  ^ 
Lve  fouided,  in  fabulous  times,  an  empire  which  embraced 
srsia  mmA  the  whole  of  western  Asia;  such  an  empire,  if 
ef«r  had  existence,  has  left  no  traces  behind  it.  History 
ily  admits  one  knovm  Scythian  invasion,  which  took  place 
^  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Yery  probably  the 
■Mlering  tribes  of  ancient  Persia,  such  as  the  Cossm^  the  Scythian 
Mi,  the  Mard^Sf  and  other  pastoral  communities,  were 
e  remaiM  of  the  Scythian  hordes,  who,  after  they  were 
reed  back  into  the  mountains,  continued  to  infest  the  cul- 
nrtfid  plains  with  their  predatory  incorsionB. 
The  Parthians,  who,  two  centuries  after  the  death  rfjjj^^ 
Jexander,  pe-«stabKshed  in  great  glory  the  independence 
r  Persia,  were  Scytbtans  or  8ac»,  according  to  some  on- 
lora  of  middlivig  a«thority4  Herodotus  and  other  wri- 
irs  of  greater  weight,  mention  them  simply  as  inhabitants 
r  a  province  of  eastern  Persia.    Nothing  in  their  habits  ! 

or  in  the  mMes  of  their  kings  gives  any  indication  of  a 
krythian  origin.^  In  short,  we  may  consider  it  as  clears 
Mt  up  to  the  great  revolution  effected  by  the  Arabians, 
nd  the  Mahometan  religion,  Iran^  or  Persia,  has,  in  gene- 
al,  been  peopled  by  the  same  indigenous  race,  divided  in- 
» diflerent  nations,  and  speaking  the  same  language,  though 
rith  diffbrences  of  dialect. 


•  Hin.  VI.  17.  SdiD,  c.  4.  9. 

t  JugtSo,  Hist.  II.  cap,  3.    Eusebe,  Cbrooicon  Paschal. 
X  Justin  I.  cap.  II.    (It  is  of  the  Parthians  that  Ammian.  Marc,  speak?, 
ill.    Compare  XXIII.  at  the  end.) 
f  Richter's  historical  and  critical  essay  en  the  Arsacides  and  Sassanides. 
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BOOK       This    conclusion,   as  drawn  from  historical  testimoiiyy 
zxxiii.  might  receive  additional  elucidation  by  a  cooiparison  of  the 

^ early  idioms  of  Persia,  if  time  and  barbarism  had  left  qa 

lajDguagei.  Complete  and  incontestible  monuments  of  that  kind.  The 
following  are  the  facts  which  criticism  has  collected  on  this 
The  Zand,  subject— The  most  ancient  dialect  is  the  Zend  language, 
in  which  the  sacred  books  were  written,  which  go  unda 
the  general  name  of  Zend-Ayesta,  books  which,  though  not 
perfectly  authentic,  certainly  contain  very  ancient  trtdi- 
tions,*  and  most  probably,  some  fragments  anterior  to  the 
alleged  destruction  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Magit  wbid 
is  attributed  to  Alexander.f  It  is  repugnant  to  commoi 
sense  to  call  that  language  a  jargon  invented  at  random 
by  the  modern  Guebres;  but  it  is  diflScult  to  ascer- 
tain the  places  where  it  was  spoken.  Those  who  raosi 
strenuously  support  the  authenticity  of  the  Zend-Avesta, 
Tai7  between  Bactra,^  the  most  easterly,  and  Adzerbidjaii 
the  most  westerly  country .$  Perhaps  it  was  never  a  vul 
gar,  but  always  a  sacred  language,  like  the  Sanskrit^  witi 
which  it  possesses  many  radical  terms  in  common.  Th 
The  Pehie-  Pehlevi,  or  Pehloowan  dialect,  that  is  to  say,  the  idiom  ol 
the  warriors  and  heroes,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Irak' 
Adjemi,  or  the  Great  Media,  and  among  the  Parthiana.  Ii 
has  even  been  said  that  this  was  the  only  dialect  spoken  a 
the  court  of  the  descendants  of  Cyrus,  and  that  of  the  Par 
thian  kings.  It  is  mixed  with  many  Chaldean  and  Syriai 
words,  but  is  not  a  mere  dialect  of  the  Chaldee,  as  Sir  Wil 
liam  Jones  seems  to  think.[|    According  to  some  anthors 

*  Zend-Aresta,  a  work  of  Zoroaster,  &c.  by  Anquetil  du  Perron,  1771 
Kleuker's  translation  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  with  a  commentary,  (in  German. 
Compare  Sir  Wm.  Joneses  letter  to  M.  Anquetil,  1771.  Meiners  and  Tych 
sen's  dtflbrent  memoirs  in  the  Gottingen  Commentaries ;  but,  above  all,  Ri 
chardson's  Dissertation  on  the  Languages  of  Eastern  Nations,  prefixed  to  hi 
Persian  Dictionary. 

t  Massoodi  in  the  Notices  and  Extracts,  I.  21.  &c. 

f  Heeren,  Iders  sur  la  politique,  etc.  II.  403. 

4  Anquetil  de  Perron,  Zend-Av.  ptuiim.  Wahl,  Langues  de  lX)rient,  p 
182. 

II  Adelung.  Mithr.  I.  272.  Sir  W.  Jones's  Description  of  the  Persians,  h 
the  Asiatic  Researches,  and  the  Notes  of  M.  Langl^s. 
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B  Pehlevi  was  likewise  in  use  among  some  tribes  in  the    boob: 
rth  of  Persia,  and  among  others  the  Paddans  of  Shir-  ^^^tiii* 
m.*     The  Turkish  geographer  says  tliat  it  is  spoken  in  — ^^ 
le  part  of  Farsistan.    The  sacred  books  were  translated 
to  this  language,  and  in  it  there  are  several  inscriptions 
the  times  of  the  Sassanides.t     Biit  by  degrees,  the  princes 
this  dynasty  (who  reigned  from  the  year  Sll  to  632,) 
inisbed  the  Pehlevi  to  the  mountains  of  Parthiene^  and 
en  introduced,  by  express  laws,  the  use  of  the  Parsee,  or  The  Fame 
e  dialect  of  Farsistan.    This  language,  softer  than  the 
ehleviy  which,  in  that  respect,  excelled  the  Zend,  must 
ive  long  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  Persian  monarchy. 
:  is  the  only  one  which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  almost 
I  those  Persian  names  which  were  known  to  the  Greeks 
id  Romans.:^     When  the  Arabians,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
iry,  invaded  Persia,  the  Parsee,  banished  from  tlie  court, 
>st  its  high  reputation,  and  when  it  was  meant  to  be  re- 
tored  to  its  former  rank,  under  the  Dilemites  in  977,  it 
as  now  corrupted  by  a  large  intermixture  of  Arabic.    Tet 
reat  poets  and  able  oraturs  formed  it  into  a  rich  and  bar- 
lonious  language,  distinguished   under  the  name  of  the 
todem  Persian.     The  ancient  Parsee,  used  among  the  Modem 
ruebres^  will  owe  its  immortality  to  the  Sha-Naameh,  the 
istorical  ^ork  of  Ferdoosi,  and  the  Statistical  account  of 
ndostan,  entitled  Ayen  Akbeir,  written  in  1600 ;  for  in  pro- 
ortion  as  the  true  Parsee  lost  its  predominance  in  its  na- 
ive country,  it  gained  a  fresh  ascendancy  at  the  court  of 
be  Great  Mogul.    At  the  present  day  the  modern  Persian 
9  banished  from  the  north  of  Persia,  and  even  from  Tehran^ 
7  the  ruder  language  of  the  Turks.    The  term  dm,  or 
uiguage  of  the  court,$  is  now  applied  improperly  to  the 

^  p.  Angelas  a  S.  Josepho.  Gazopbylac.  Pers.  p.  199. 
t  Sylvestre  de  Sacy^s  Persian  Antiquities. 

t  Reland  de  Reliquies  Lingus.    Pers.  in  Dissert.  Miscell.  II.  97,  266.  Ade- 
ong.  Mitbr.  I.  275.    Anquetil,  Zend-Avesta,  II.  &c. 

I  Dar  signifies  a  gate  and  a  palace.    We  may  remark  its  affinity  to  the  Dan- 
'b  dnr,  the  German  tkor^  and  the  English  door,  all  meaning  the  same  thing. 


nuUi 


Sl^C  ^^diferent  dialects. 


BOM(   nodern  Persian,  although  it  is  so  designated  by  Foido 
^K^'^ui"  in  the  following  passage* 

^  The  language  of  tlie  Persians  was  divided  into  se^ 
Four  of  these,  the  Sooki,  the  Ban 
the  SagiBi,  and  the  8eu)dUf  are  fallen  into  disuscy  and  i 
r0t  were  esteemed  fashionable,  but  the  case  is  differ 
friA  the  other  three,  the  Partee^  the  Ikrif  and  the  Fi 
kvu  The  Parsee  is  distinguished  for  its  softness,  and 
spoken  chiefly  in  the  district  of  Istakhar;  the  Deri,  der 
ed  from  the  ancient  Persian,  is  celebrated  for  its  poUten( 
and  elegance.  Belook,  Maroo-Shazaa,  and  Bokhai*a  i 
the  principal  towns  in  which  it  is  spoken.  Some  autb 
add  to  these  Badhakshan.*' 

Among  these  dialects,  the  Harohi  or  Herwi  was  spok 
in  Khorasan,  the  Segs  or  Sagzi  in  Seg^tan,  and  the  i 
wali  or  Zahuli  in  Zabulistan,  a  name  given  to  the  So 
man  range  in  the  present  Afghan  territory.    Others  me 
tion  also  the  Sogd,  the  Khoozi,  and  some  other  dialec 
The  Koord  is  like  the  Peblevi,  a  mixture  oi  Persian  ai 
Chaldee. 
We  most  now  take  notice  of  a  remarkable  phemmieBi 
iitMwith    presented  to  historical  geography  by  the  Persian  laiiguag 
^^^    both  ancient  and  modem.     In  all  its  dialects,  and  at  a 
^otUcian.  periods,  this  language  contains  oot  only  a  great  number 
German    words,    but    German    inflections,  and  forms  < 
qrntas.*    It  contains  also  words  of  Danish,  Icelandic,  an 
English,  which  are  not  German,  but  pure  Gothic  ;t  ^ 
to  eomplete  these  irregular  coincidences,  it  follows,  in  son 
measure,  the  Icelandic  rules  of  versification^  strange  as 


CMUMCtion 
«f  the  Par 


t^Hu• 


*  Adelung  hai  mentioned  221  German  rooti  io  the  Parsee.  The  infiDitirt 
end  in  /en,  dtn^  &c.  The  prepoiiiive  articles  biy  merj  der,  correspond  to  6e,  g 
ftc.  in  German.    Mithr.  1. 284. 

t  The  following  are  a  few  instances :  • 

Fretemj  greatness,  (in  Zend.) 


FVekntmy  nourishing.       do. 
7%ranfdj  food,  do. 

€hieoehie,  flock,  do. 

Khoodoj  God,  (Parsee.) 
Haiao,  pure,  holy,  (Pehlevi.) 


Freya^  nourishing  power,  (in  Iceland 

ic.) 
TWvf  J,  to  grow  fat,  (Danish.) 
QtiegTy  flock,  do. 

GAoek,  God,  (Swedish.) 
JTo/og-,  holy,  (Icelandic.) 
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rbitraiy  ms  they  are.*   This  resemblanoe*  not  00  strong  or   — <>^ 
)  uniform   as  has  been  maintained  by  Leibnitz,  who  has  ****^'' 
Dcn  always  copied  by  compilers,  is  still  sufficiently  so  to  ' 

rrest  the  notice  of  an  Icelander  taken  to  Shiraz,  and  suffi- 
iently  so  to  enable  us  to  explain  the  ancient  Persian  and 
candinavian  names  by  one  another.  Thus  the  dtyof 
asargadn,  the  name  of  which  signifies,  ^an  entrenched 
ersian  camp,''  would  in  Icelandic  be  Parsa-gard ;  and  it 
I  probably  the  Persian  name  from  which  the  Greeks  haTO 
lade  Pasargads. 

From  the  resemblance  thus  substantiated,  system-makers  Conda 
aTe  yentored  to  draw  a  thousand  conclusions 
nd  Germans  they  have  found  to  be  a  Persian  colony,  and 
be  Persian  Kerman  they  make  the  etymon  for  Grermany. 
told  compilers  have  proceeded  farther.  A  Scottish  autboFf 
Fho  reyiyed  the  old  error  of  those  who  confound  the  Scy- 
hians,  the  Gete,  and  the  Goths,  has  ventured  to  trace 
rom  Persia  to  Scotland  the  imaginary  route  of  a  chimeri- 
cal people,  whom  he  has  formed  from  so  many  heterogene- 
108  elements.  These  reveries  vanish  when  we  observe 
bat  the  resemblance  of  the  Persian  to  the  Gotibic  is  not 
Wronger  than  that  of  the  same  language  to  the  Sanscrit^ 
uid  the  other  ancient  idioms  of  Indostan*!  On  the  other 
land,  the  resemblance  of  the  Sanscrit  to  Greek  and  Latin 
a  equally  strong4  In  short,  from  the  recent  observation 
>f  a  great  critic,  the  ancient  Sclavonian,  the  resemblance  of 
i^hich  to  the  Persian  was  already  known,  presents  as  much 
liRmty  with  the  German  and  the  Icelandic,  as  the  modeni 
Sclavonian  languages.$  Thus  all  these  languages  resemble 
one  another;  but  they  are  all  to  be  referred  to  some  com- 
mon hut  unknown  origin.  Perhaps  men  of  one  and  the 
same  race  peopled  all  these  countries  previously  to  any  his- 

*  Compare  Gladwin  on  the  Rhetoric  and  Poetry  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
Scalda.  Icelaad.  MS.  or  Olafsen's  Poetry  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  (in 
DanisiL) 

t  Paul.  &  8.  Bartbolomeo,  de  antiquitate  et  affinitate  linguse  Zendice,  Sam- 
scrdamice,  et  Germanice. 
X  Schlegel  on  the  Language  and  Learning  of  the  Indians,  ch.  I. 
\  Schlazer,  in  his  edition  9f  Nestor. 
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BOOK  torical  records.  Or  perhaps  ancient  comniiiiiieations  ba 
^^uiii*  diffused  the  same  ideas  of  civilization,  and  had  subjectx 
to  rules  possessing  great  mutual  similarity  the  sounds  I 
which  these  ideas  were  expressed.  We  are  not  acquainti 
with  the  fact;  but  we  know  that  no  one  of  these  natioi 
has  a  better  claim  than  anotlier  to  be  considered  asti 
original  stock. 
^fajtical  The  physical  constitution  of  the  Persians  is  similar  to  thi 
lion  of  the  of  the  Syrians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Jews.  It  is  on  tl 
Pemaus.  ^hole  g<>od,  but  the  complexion  even  in  the  northern  pn 
yinces  has  a  tinge  of  yellow.  It  even  assumes  some  di 
gree  of  the  olive  hue,  particularly  in  the  men,  in  Farsisti 
and  Rerman.  The  hair  is  black,  the  forehead  high,  tli 
nose  aquiline,  the  cheeks  full,  the  chin  large,  and  the  com 
tenance  generally  oval.  People  of  rank  and  wealth  are  o 
.  ten  distinguished  by  a  larger  make.  A  Persian  femal 
beauty  has  a  middling  stature,  long  black  hair,  large  eyes 
arched  eye  brows,  long  eye-lashes,  the  complexion  a  fin 
carnation  with  a  little  red,  a  small  nose^  the  mouth  nai 
row,  the  chin  retiring,  the  teeth  white,  the  neck  long,  ti> 
breast  of  moderate  projection,  the  feet  and  the  hands  small 
the  shape  slender,  and  the  skin  extremely  soft.  The  mei 
are  generally  robust,  and  well  adapted  for  military  exer 
cise ;  but,  from  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  perhaps  the  pre 
valence  of  saline  matter  in  the  dust,  they  are  particularly 
clotliiDg.  subject  to  diseases  of  the  eyes.  Their  beads  are  shaved 
and  generally  covered  with  long  crimson  bonnets.  Th( 
form  and  the  ornaments  of  the  turban  vary  according  tc 
rank,  wealth,  or  private  fancy.  Those  of  the  princes  an( 
grandees  are  covered  with  waving  tufts  of  feathers,  pearls^ 
and  diamonds.  The  monarch  alone  wears  on  his  head  the 
emblems  of  the  sun,  or  of  the  terrestrial  globe.*  Tbc 
beard  is  sacred  with  the  Persians,  and  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  care.  For  any  one  to  touch  it  is  an  unpardonable 
insult  They  often  wear  three  or  four  light  suits  of  clothes 
over  one  another,  bound  round  with  a  girdle.    The  pea- 

''  Walil.  Asien.  I,  plates  III.  and  IV. 
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mtry  wear  only  one  simple  surtout  of  a  square  shapei  but    book 
Lrying  in  width  and  length  in  the  different  provinces.*  xxxiii. 
be  same  dress,  however,  has  not  been  invariably  retained.  ■ 

appears  from  some  paintings  in  the  palace  of  the  Forty 
illars  at  Ispahan,  which  represent  the  costume  of  the  age 

Shah- Abbas,  that  large  turbans,  full  mustachios,  and 
Dooth-shaven  chins,  were  then  the  fashion  in  Persia,  which 
IS  now  g^ven  place  to  the  high  narrow  black  cap  of  sheep- 
dn,  and  the  long  bushy  beard  ;  the  latter  appendage  hav- 
ig  been  a  costume  of  the  empire  many  centuries  before, 
be  women  cover  their  heads  with  pieces  of  silk  of  differ- 
it  colours.  The  clothes  of  the  dancing  women  are  shorter 
lan  those  of  the  men,  but  in  women  of  condition  they  des- 
snd  to  the  toes.f  White,  light,  and  flowing,  this  dress  has 
le  air  of  a  religious  habiliment,  or  a  magnificent  undress. 
*he  veil  is  rigidly  worn  in  the  towns.  A  general  fashion  in 
le  Mahometan  nations  of  the  east  obliges  the  women  of 
^ersia  to  wear  enormously  wide  pantaloons  stuffed  with 
otton.  The  luxury  of  dress  has  sustained  considerable  re- 
renchments  during  the  recent  troubles. 

Their  dwelling  houses,  like  those  of  the  Asiatics  in  ge-  Houses. 
leral,  are  the  reverse  of  ostentatious  in  their  exterior,  being 
;enerally  built  of  earth  or  mud,  and  no  windows  appearing 
o  the  view  of  the  passenger.  They  are  almost  all  flat  roof- 
id  and  only  one  story  tiigh.  The  only  exceptions  seem 
o  be  attached  to  local  situations.  At  Sultanieh,  the  roofs 
ire  of  the  shape  of  bee  hives.  At  Lanker-Rood  and  Dey 
Sain,  in  Irac-Adjemi,  those  of  the  old  buildings  resemble 
he  roofs  of  mosques,  and  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
ashion  prevalent  in  that  part  of  the  country.  At  a  neat 
illage,  called  Koorood,  in  the  same  province,  the  houses  have 
Ksvcral  stories,  {with  flat  roofs.  Those  of  the  richer  classes 
trc  highly  superb  in  the  interior,  yet  simple  in  every  thing 
hat  can  be  denominated  furniture.  The  floor  is  entirely 
iverspread  withj  carpets ;  those  of  Herat  being  the  richest 
md  finest^  and  nothing  else  is  required  by  prince  or  pea- 


*  Ibid.  pi.  V. 


+  Ibid.  pi.  VI. 
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>MB  sant  for  seat,  bed,  table,  and  deirotioiial  kaeelingy^-the 
iBoaTU  \j  {tifference  being  in  the  quality.  The  custom  of  kn 
ifig  on  their  carpets  at  their  prayers  gives  those  article 
fiimiture  a  sacred  character,  and  forms  one  reason  tar 
cnstom  of  visitors  always  leaving  their  sUppers  at  the  d< 
The  doors  of  the  apartments  are  of  carved  or  patated  wt 
and  doable,  but  always  open  during  the  day,  the  door-i 
being  filled  by  a  light  curtain.* 

The  Persians  eat  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.  Their  c 
ner  is  at  noon.  Their  best  meal  is  the  supper.  The 
vonrite  dish  of  the  rich  is  pillaw,  or  boiled  rice^  varioii 
dressed.  Wheat  is  the  usual  food  of  the  people.  Mek 
fruits,  and  confections,  form  the  leading  articles  in 
Per&rian  entertainments.  Persons  of  the  bon  ton  were, 
lately,  almost  openly  treacherous  to  the  l^w  of  Mahoi 
in  their  predilection  for  the  profane  worship  of  Baccbi 
but  tiie  common  people  have  always  been  strangers  to 
toxication.  Their  meals,  ceremonious  aad  silent,  never  < 
ceed  an  hour. 

The  following  is  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  description  of 
entertainment  given  to  him  by  the  prime  minister  of  1 
prince  of  Adzerbidjan  at  Tabriz.  He  and  his  companic 
were  shown  into  an  extensive  saloon,  carpeted  all  over,  a 
with  the  usual  accompaniments  of  aummud^,  which  a 
long  and  narrow  pieces  of  a  thicker  aad  softer  substaiM 
made  of  wool  or  felt.  On  some  of  these  sat  several  oft 
officers  of  state,  who  rose  on  their  approach ;  and  after  t 
usual  complintents,  the  company  took  their  station,  sittii 
cross-legged  on  the  nummuds  appointed  for  their  accoi 
modation.  When  the  host  entered,  all  the  company  rof 
and  on  being  re-seated,  he  bowed  to  each  person  accordii 
to  his  rank,  uttering  a  compliment  suited  to  the  esteeoK 
importance  of  the  guest  The  routine  of  the  entertainme 
was  the  following : — Kalioons,  or  smoking  apparatus  wei 
presented ;  then  coffee  served  in  very  small  cups,  witboi 
cream  or  sugar;  kalioons  succeeded;  then  tea  in  largi 
cups.    After  this  ten  minutes  were  occupied  in  converse 

•  Porter's  Travels,  Vol.  I. 
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otiy  wlieii  tile  ittiuister  gate  ft  signal  for  dinner  to  be    book 
rought.     Several  servants  imniediftltely  entered,  bearing  a  *»Mii. 
nfg  narrow  rell'  of  flowered  cotton  in  their  arms,  which  — - 
ley  hM  down,  afNd  spread  before  the  whole  company,  who 
sciipied'  both  sides  of  the  room.    This  napery  was  placed 
bse  la- their  knees.    The  next  service  was  to  set  a  pieoe 
^  tM»  bread  or  cake  before  each  guest,  to  be  used  as  a 
lafo  and  napkin.    Then  came  a  tray  between  every  two 
srsonSf  containing  the  follbwing  articles  of  food  >-^4wo 
ywh  of  siierbety  each  provided  with  a  wooden  spoon  of 
ciKcale  and  elegant  workmanship ;  a  couple  of  dishes*  of 
illoii^  eomposed   of  rice  soaked  in  ott  or  bottsr;  boiled 
wb ;  pahikis,  and  a  little  saflhm ;  two  plates  with  sliced 
eion»;  two  others,  containing  a  dozen  kabbobs,  or  mor- 
ris of  dry  broikd  meat;   and  a  dish,  presenting  a  fowl 
Msled  te>a  cinder*    The  whole  party  along  the  extended 
eb  beings  similarly  supplied,  the  host  gave  the  signal  for 
iSmg  to;  at  which  every  back  became  bent,  every  face 
'as  bnongbl  elbse  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  every  jaw 
a»  iMCMtty  in  motion.    The  rice,  or  other  victuals,  was, 
itb  a  dexterity  which  to  strangers  appeared  wonderful^ 
Bthered  up  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  at  the 
me  moment  thrust  into  Hie  mouth.    No  cessation  coold 
&  observed  in  the  universal  active  transition  of  meat,  me- 
Mi  and  sherbet,  fronv  the  board  to  the  mouths  of  the  grave 
nd  distingnished  assembly*    The  sounds  of  masticatioa 
rere  partfeularly  andible.    At  this  repast  the  foreigners 
■ere  rtttlmr  losers  fWim  ttieir  awkwardness  and  want  of  suc- 
B9S  in  gaMiering  op  such  dishes  as  were  in  a  comminuted 
later    The  servants  chared  away   in  the  same  order  in 
bicb  the  things  had  been  put  down :  water  was  carried 
Mmd,.  and  poured  on^  their  hands  over  a  bafdn,  which'  they 
ried  with  their  poeket  handkerchief^    A  kalioon  with  tea 
ilhivFed^  and  continued  with  a  few  interruptions  during  the 
mversation,  which  now,  for  the  first  time,  took  place.    A 
mh  kalioon  finished  the  entertauiment,  and  the  company 
)se  to  take  their  leave.^-^Their  cleanliness^  both  in  their 
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BOOK    persons  and  houses,  has  been  praised ;  yet  flie  common  pi 
^^^m*  pie  are  somewhat  slovenly. 

"~~—"  In  Persia  a  native  never  enters  a  room  in  boots  or  sli 
pers,  and  a  compliance  with  this  custom  is  expected  fit 
foreigners.  Where  the  unmannerly  pride  of  the  latter  I 
objected  to  it,  and  yet  political  reasons  rendered  it  advif 
ble  to  receive  such  a  visitor,  means  have  been  provided  1 
receiving  him  in  the  open  air.  Another  point  of  etique 
is  to  keep  the  head  covered,  and  the  English  gentlemen 
the  entertainment  now  described  were  obliged  to  dine  in  tbt 
cocked  bats  and  feathers,  though  somewhat  incomDAodioi 
The  circumcision  of  the  boys  is  performed  by  a  surgeon 
Marriages,  The  marriages  are  conducted  through  the  mediation  of  agen 
ftuiarais,  rjij^^  ward-robe  forms  the  only  portion.  The  bride  is  condu( 
ed  to  her  husband's  house  in  the  night  with  a  grand  proci 
sion,  accompanied  by  the  light  of  flambleaux,  and  instrumc 
tal  music  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  first  wife  enjoys  { 
culiar  prerogatives.  Their  funeral  processions  are  conduct 
with  much  show.  They  raise  superb  tombs  to  the  rich  ;  su 
are  those  of  tiie  twelve  Imans  or  vicars  of  the  prophet,  i 
garded  by  the  Persians  as  his  only  legitimate  successors. 
The  luxury  of  the  modern  has  several  points  of  resei 
blance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Umbrellas,  seda 
chairs,  carpets  for  the  floors,  and  several  other  conyenie 
cies  and  luxuries,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  firom  tl 
Treatment  ancient  Persians.  Large  gardens  afford  a  solitary  walk 
of  women,  ^j|^  women  of  the  grea^  whom  jealousy,  or  convention 
decorum,  keeps  aloof  from  the  view  of  strangers.  B 
though  we  are  led  to  consider  their  home  as  their  priso 
such  is  the  kindly  influence  of  habit,  that  the  mere  idea 
giving  even  the  most  handsome  woman  more  liberty,  sue 
as  an  opportunity  of  being  seen  or  admired,  though  at 
respectful  distance,  by  other  men  than  their  husband 
would  be  considered  as  a  degrading  insult,  pregnant  wil 
misery.  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  had  his  curiosity  gratified  wit 
a  view  of  the  anti-room,  or  private   apartment  of  tli 

*  "  Mais  celle  des  fiUes,  pratiqu^e  par  les  Arabes,  est  inconnue  cbes  li 
Persans." 
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cVs  palace  at  Tabriz,  in  which  the  ladies  and  female  book 
5s  ape  lodged.  It  is  all  rose-coloured,  and  occupies  ^Q^m* 
side  of  the  square.  The  windows  are  particularly 
ididy  their  frames  being  subdivided  into  a  variety  of 
ifttl  patterns,  as  stars,  circles,  points,  and  a  thousand 
sntine  conceits,  flowing  gp*acefully  into  each  other^ 
e  the  separations  are  filled  with  the  most  brilliant 
led  glass  of  all  colours  and  shades.  Adjoining  to  this 
B  is  a  series  of  elegant  bathing  rooms,  and  spacious 
sing  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  mirror 
s,  and  the  floors  laid  with  the  richest  carpets. — ^Within 
[irecincts  of  the  harem,  the  wives  and  handsome  female 
es  are  treated  with  great  indulgence,  which  is  sometimes 
ied  to  an  imprudent  length,  so  that  these  females,  by  an 
inous  expenditure  in  frivolous  articles  of  dress,  often 
the  richest  masters.  The  Persian  ladies  regard  the 
t  as  the  place  of  their  greatest  amusement.  They  make 
)intments  to  meet  there,  and  often  pass  seven  or  eight 
rs  together  in  the  carpeted  saloon,  telling  stories,  relat- 
anecdotes,  eating  sweetmeats,  sharing  their  kalioons, 
completing  their  pretty  forms  into  all  the  fancied  per- 
ions  of  the  east;  dyeing  their  hair  and  eyebrows,  and 
ning  their  bodies  with  fantastic  devices,  and  not  unfre- 
otly  with  the  figures  of  trees,  birds,  and  beasts ;  sun, 
>n,  and  stars.  This  is  spread  over  the  breast,  as  far 
n  as  the  navel,  to  which  point  all  their  garments  are 
9,  for  the  display  of  these  artificial  embellishments.  The 
sian  mothers  have  the  happiness  of  being  treated  with 
utmost  respect  and  kindness  by  their  children  of  both 
»,  during  life.  It  is  rather  an  ambiguous  glory  for  the 
sians,  that  they  have  the  credit"^  of  being  the  inventors 
eunuchs  as  guardians  to  the  seraglios.  It  is,  at  allEuoucht. 
its,  certain  that  the  eunuchs  were  as  numerous  and  as 
rerfnl  at  the  ancient  court  of  Persepolis  as  at  the  modem 
rts  of  Ispahan  and  Tehran.  The  education  of  the 
ices,  so  much  admired  by  Plato,  was,  like  that  of  the 
lem  Persians,  entrusted  to  eunuchs.f 


Herod.  VI.  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  X,  16.  Steph.  on  the  word  Spada, 
Plato  dc  Leg.  III.  Lucian.  in  Eunucho. 
19 
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In  addition  to  an  eflTeminate  taste  for  trinkets  and  jei 
Icry,  the  Persian  still  preserves  the  ancient  practice 
painting  his  eyebrows  and  beard  black.*  The  Pen 
eunuchs,  and  the  satraps  of  antiquity,  were  entertained 
meals  with  instrumental  music,  performed  by  tiie  danc 
women,  whom  the  Greeks  called  musurges,  and  the  Fre 
bayaderes.  All  that  Suidas  and  Atiienniis  liaye  said 
them  applies  to  the  modem  Persians,  and  might  seem 
be  copied  by  Chardin  in  his  more  recent  descriptioi 
The  festival  of  Gulryzah,  or  the  profusion  of  roses,  is  f 
of  ancient  origin ;  a  fine  climate,  and  a  profuse  vegetati 
render  it  perpetual. 
The  great.  The  great  people  in  Persia  never  walk  on  foot.  Wl 
carriages  are  not  known  among  them,  except  one  or  l 
specimens  of  European  manufacture  in  the  possession 
the  royal  family.  They  always  travel  on  horseback ;  tl 
baggage,  and  generally  their  women,  being  conveyed 
camels.  They  travel  in  the  night,  as  less  exhausting 
the  constitution,  and  less  threatening  to  their  health,  tl 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Following  up  the  same  principle, 
industrious  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  manufacturing  toy 
make  a  practice  of  spending  some  of  the  sultry  hours  of 
day  in  the  public  gardens,  under  the  umbrageous  foliage 
the  trees,  where  they  indulge  in  conversation,  and  leisun 
social  enjoyment.^ 

Many  barbarous  modes  of  punishment  now  in  use  i 
of  ancient  institution.  Rebels  were  burned  afive, 
sawed  in  two.  The  victims  of  political  differences  h 
their  eyes  put  out,  or  their  ears,  noses,  or  hands  ( 
off.  These  were  amusements  for  the  ancient,  as  th 
are  for  the  modem  sovereigns  of  this  country.^  Dt 
ing  the  civil  contests  which  followed  the  death  of  E 


Btrbarouf 

punith- 

menu* 


•  Olivier,  V.  271.  Xeaophon,  Cyrop.  I.  and  VHT. 
t  Athefl.  in«  Suidas  on  the  word  Muturgi,  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  IV.  at 
end. 

%  Porter's  Travels  in  Persia,  toI.  I.  p.  3«9. 

f  Herod.  V.  Plutarch  in  Artaxerxe.    Ctesias  in  Pers.  Xenophon  ExpediC 
Ammian.  MarceU.  XXIII.  and  XXX.    Frocop.  de  Bello  Pcrsico,  ike. 
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Slban,  Zackee  Khan  who  usurped  the  goyernmenti 
ing  to  the  town  of  Tezdikhast  made  a  sudden  demand 
he  magistrates  for  a  sum  of  money  due  to  the  govern- 
t,  which  he  accused  them  of  secreting.  They  denied 
arrears,  asserted  they  had  no  money  concealed,  and 
it  was  out  of  their  power  to  collect  the  sum  he  required, 
finding  the  unhappy  citizens  firm  in  their  declarations, 
without  more  ado,  ordered  a  certain  number  of  the  most 
lected  characters  in  the  town  to  be  taken  to  a  rock,  near 
window  where  he  sat  and  immediately  hurled  to  the 
om  of  the  precipice,  where  they  lay  a  mangled  spectacle 
lorror.  One  of  the  wretched  victims  still  survives,  a 
umstance  which,  to  those  who  look  at  the  height  of  the 
t,  appears  miraculous.  The  present  rulers  are  of  a 
*e  benignant  character;  but  the  infliction  of  punishment 
till  often  too  summary.    Robbery  is  wisely  treated  with 

utmost  severity;  one  of  the  princes  having,  in  a 
rney,  found  a  band  of  mountaineers  in  the  act  of  divid- 
their  plunder,  caused  their  bodies  to  be  dismally  muti- 
^  and  sent  them  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  to 
rn  them  of  the  consequences  which  that  crime  would 
^  be  sure  to  bring  after  it  in  Persia.  How  diflbrent  tliis 
01  the  institution  of  regular  trials,  which,  by  the  delay 
1  deliberation  which  they  imply,  accustom  the  ofiended, 
^ever  |K>werful  and  however  justly  indignant,  to  repress 
acts  which  flow  from  their  resentment ;  and  how  difier- 
:  from  tfiose  countries  in  which  tribunals  and  police  are 
fised  alike  through  every  corner  of  an  extensive  coun- 
9  for  it  18  wdl  known,  that  at  a  distance  from  the  im- 
diate  presence  of  royalty,  tiie  licentiousness  of  the  ma- 
ider  experiences  little  restraint  from  the  Persian  govern- 
Bt  Mr.  Kinneir  tell  us,  that  he  saw  two  thieves  built 
in  a  wall,  where  they  were  left  to  perish.* 
Fhe  ancient  Persians,  like  tlie  modems,  after  being 
gged  by  order  of  the  king,  returned  their  thanks  to  him 

their  knees  for  attending  to  their  correction  and  im* 
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BOOK    provement.'^    Marks  of  the  most  shameful  servitade  w 
XXXIII.  not  in  the  least  revolting  to  the  ancient  lords  of  Persia, 

^ they  are  not  to  those  of  modem  times.     At   the  pres 

uijge*.      day  a  courtier  calls  himself  his  master's  dog  ;  and  we  kn 

that  the  Satraps,  under  the  Parthian  kings,  lay  down 

the  foot  of  the  royal  table,  and  respectfully  took  such  le 

ings  of  the  dishes  as  the  monarch  threw  down  to  the 

Fampous    fhe  genuflexions  of  the  highest  subjects,  and   the  titles 

brother  to  the  sun  and  the  moon  which  they  lavished  on 

Persian  monarch,  did  not  allow  the  latter  to  believe  him 

mortal.    Like  the  modern  Sophis,  he  lived  inaccessible 

his  seraglio,  surrounded  by  women  and  by  eunuchs. 

subjects,  without  distinction  of  rank,  are  entitled  sla^ 

In  short,  the  ancient  history  of  Persia  pourtrays  aim 

feature  for  feature  the  same  hideous  spectacle  of  des] 

ism  and  of  slavery  which  the  modem  annals  of  this  coi 

try  present  to  view.    There  is  something  frightful  in  1 

hei'editary  succession  of  the  same  vices  and  the  same  at 

cities.    The  present  monarch,  and  the  most  of  bis  fami 

have  the  character  of  being  in  some  measure  honoara 

exceptions.    They  are  said  to  be  affable  and  humane,  a 

harmonious  among  themselves.    Renouncing  the  intern] 

rate  habits  of  some  of  their  predecessors,  sharing  in  tb 

journeys  all  the  toils  and  privations  of  the  lowest  subje 

with   an  unaffected  ease,  they  cultivate  habits  which  i 

more  manly  and  better  adapted  to  persons  whose  dut 

embrace  the  happiness  and  protection  of  the  whole  of  i 

ciety,  while  their  taste  for  information  is  directed  to 

those  topics  which  tend  to  the  general  improvement 

is  possible  that  by  their  intercourse  with  the  different  ] 

lished  countries  of  Europe,  particularly  through  the  n 

dium  of  well-informed  men  who  visit  them,  and  commui 

cate  the  information  and  the  spirit  which  predominate 

enlightened  communities,  they  may  lay  the  foundation  I 

H  new  era  in  the  national    character  and  condition. 

*  Nicol.  Damasc.  apud  Strab.  XIT. 
t  Possid.  Bp.  Athen,  XIV. 
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Icr  countries  will,  in  their  turn,  copy  their  habits  of  so-    book 
iety,  the  advantage  may  be  reciprocal,. and  it  may  not  be^™^ 
iy  to  say  whether  they  will  ultimately  receive  or  confer 
s  most  substantial  advantages. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  Persians  are  the  French- General 
01  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  of  Shiraz  do  indeed  bear  a'^**"*^^' 
tie  resemblance  to  the  Parisians  in  the  quickness  and 
;htne8s  of  their  walk,  their  volubility  of  tongue,  their 
cOity  at  turning  a  compliment,  the  delight  they  take  in 
ying  agreeable  things  about  nothing,  and  the  minute  care 
bich  they  take  of  their  clothes  and  manner  of  dressing. 
be  Persians  have,  in  general,  much  subtlety  and  versati- 
^  of  mind.  In  this  they  certainly  exceed.  Chardin, 
eir  best  apologist,  allows  that  they  are  thievish,  selfish, 
»al,  and  incapable  of  any  act  of  spontaneous  generosity, 
heir  politeness  is  chiefly  empty  ceremony.  Their  hospi- 
lity  is  both  sullied  with  much  vanity,  and  accompanied 
1  the  hope  of  being  repaid  with  presents.  They  seem  to 
)n8ider  themselves  as  much  wiser,  and  more  sprightly  than 
flier  nations ;  yet  their  wisdom,  like  that  of  many  other 
juntrics,  has  not  yet  established  a  permanent  system  of 
ractical  political  happiness,  for  they  continually  fluctuate 
Btween  anarchy  and  despotism.  Mild  and  humane  in  time 
r  peace,  their  temper  is  completely  altered  in  their  civil 
rars.  But,  victors  or  vanquished,  rich  or  poor,  their  gai- 
ty  and  presence  of  mind  never  forsake  them :  and  it  often 
appens  that  the  most  violent  quarrels  are  succeeded  by  im- 
Qoderate  bursts  of  good  humour. 

The  Mahometan  religion,  which  is  now  that  of  the  great-  Religion. 
r  part  of.  the  Persians,  has  in  that  country  lost  much  of 
te  characteristic  intolerance  and  fanaticism.  Being  Shee- 
tes  or  followers  of  Ali,  the  Persians  bear  a  deadly  hatred 
0  the  Turks,  and  others  of  the  sect  of  Omar.  In  the 
festival  of  Hosseyn,  the  son  of  Ali,  one  of  the  greatest 
laints  of  the  Persian  sect,  the  streets  of  Shiraz  ring 
rith  imprecations  against  the  Sonnites.*    This  hatred  is 

'      •  Franklin,  IT.  92—95. 
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WOK    probahljr  kept  up  by  the  i^itical  rivalry  of  tlie  two  ei»« 
^I^H^^  pires^  and  no  sucJi  feelings  ai'e  clierislied  towards  other  p^ 
UgJLons.    In  no  part  of  the  eant  are  the  Christians  of  Ev 
rope  better  received.    The  Jews  and  Aj^menians  are  «ab 
jected  to  grievances,  but  less  so  than  in  other  €otui tries. 

The  persecution  of  the  GueJires  has  now  cjea^sed.  Thi 
rrigning  king  even  tolerates,  in  spite  of  the  Persian  clerg? 
various  Mahometan  sects,  and  among  others,  the  lahoiaeJ 
Hesy  whose  patriarch  resides  at  Khekh  in  Irak-Adjeau.' 
The  clergy  experienced  a  still  more  marked  affront  uade 
the  reign  of  the  famous  Nadir.  This  conqueror,  who,  in  th 
prosecution  of  his  profound  but  cruel  policy,  meditate 
a  reunion  of  ali  the  Mahometan  sects,  brought  togetbe 
one  day  the  moUabs,  or  doctors  in  theology,  and  tfa 
Imans  or  ministers  of  the  nosques,  and  asked  them  wlm 
use  they  made  of  their  revenues.  **  We  employ  them  t 
works  of  piety/'  was  the  answer ;  ^'  we  pay  persons  to  offe 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  the  empire ;  we  educate  tfa 
youth  in  the  public  colleges.^'  This  de$qK)t  tlws  addrease 
them  in  i^eply:  <<The  calamities  w^hich  the  empire  ba 
now  for  half  a  century  experienced,  demonstrate  the  iaeffi 
ciency  of  your  prayers ;  as  for  the  colleges,  I  will  look  afte 
tbeir  support :  and  as  my  soldiers,  the  supports  of  the  reli 
gion  and  the  state,  are  the  only  true  moUahs,  I  ordain  tbi 
your  property  shall  be  confiscated  to  tlieir  use."!  Tb 
Persian  mosques  differ  from  the  Turkish,  in  having  n 
npuinarets,  a  difference  probably  rather  founded  in  archi 
tectural  taste  and  fashion,  than  proceeding  from  any  pecu 
Uaritiies  of  religious  opinion. 

It  is  wcnrdiy  of  our  notice  in  this  place,  that  there  ei 
ists  in  Kboosistan  a  very  remarkable  Mahometan  sect^  thu 
of  flie  Zabians,  who  have  been  erroneously  called  Sabeam 
and  thus  confounded  with  the  adherents  of  the  ancjeo 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  called  Sabeism,  aad  als4 
with  the  people  of  Arabia  Felix  known  under  the  nam< 


TbeZ«ii 
bians* 


*  Rousseau,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  XIV.  279. 
t  Langl^s,  Chronological  note  in  Chardin,  X.  211. 
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Saba  and  Shaba^  vbich  the  Greek  geographers  have  ren-    moK 
red  SabieL    The  sect  bow  mentioned*  though  ii  has  some  ^u^xiii» 
abliahmeots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bassora  and  Lab-    - 

has  notiiing  in  common  with  the  Sabeans  of  Yemen, 
r  with  tbe  worship  of  the  stars.  It  was  founded  in  the 
itb  cejiturjr  bj  one  Nassam;  and  his  ratligious  book% 
itten  in  a  Syriac  dialect  approaching  to  the  Galileaif 
9W  tbe  coHiitry  to  which  it  owes  its  origin."^  As  the 
ibians  venerate  the  cross,  as  they  employ  a  kind  of  bap- 
m,  and  call  tliemselves  ^the  disciples  of  Je^in,"  they 
;re  theugbt  at  one  time  to  be  a  sect  which  had  originated 
>ng  with  tbe  Christian  religion  in  Galilee;  but  this  opi- 
m  has  been  sufficiently  refuted.  Their  doctrines  ap- 
oach  nearly  to  those  of  the  Ishmaelites,  and  pailly  to 
ose  of  the  Guebres*  The  name  JohUf  according  to  a 
imed  orientalist^  signifies  <*  light/'  and  has  nothing  i« 
mmon  with  the  denomination  of  the  Christians  of  St 
ihn  in  India^f  Perhaps  it  is  rather  a  remnant  of  tho 
(cient  Chaldean  fable  on  the  prophet  and  deuxi-rgod 
^nes.  The  Zabians  sacrifice  poultry  along  with  a  ram. 
beir  marriages  are  accompanied  by  several  ceremonies^ 
ferring  to  the  preservation  of  early  virginity.^ 
ITie  sciences  and  belles  lettres  made  a  brighter  fignre 
I  Persia,  under  the  sophis,  than  in  any  other  conn- 
y  of  Asia  subsequent  to  tlie  time  of  the  caliphs*  The  State  of 
lems  of  Ferdoosi,  of  S^adi,  and  of  Hafiz,  have  been  tel^rn^ng?* 
»id  with  delight  in  European  translations.  The  lively 
nd  exuberant  imaginations  of  these  authors  breathe  the 


*  Norberg  in  Michaelis,  Bibliotb.  Oxfent.  XV.  p.  126,  143.  Niiebuhr^s 
wrvatioDB  iu  the  same  work,  XX.  p.  1.  and  JNorberg's  reply,  p.  149.  The 
ine  author,  d«  Religione  et  Lingua  Sabseorum  in  CommeBt.  Gotting.  XV. 
!•  Norberg,  a  learned  orientalitt,  aad  Professor  at  Lund,  is  now  eoga^ed  ia 
work  on  the  dialect  aoH  doctrines  of  tbe  Zabians. 

t  Tycbsen  in  the  German  Museum,  1784,  and  in  Murr's  Journal,  first 
amber.  Bruns,  in  the  Repertor.  Orient.  XVII,  p.  25,  &c.  (M.  Langl^  Is 
bout  to  publish  tbe  alphabet  of  the  figaby,  or  Zabians.) 

t  BoUaye-k-Goitz  Voyafei,  p.  803.  Chardio  VI.  4e,  143,  &c.  Nieb.  If. 
41. 
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BOOK    perfame  of  roses,   listen  only  to   the  sweet  notes  of  tl 

XXXIII*  nightingale  and  live  in  the  world  of  genii  and  of  fairie 

"'■"■"^""  but  there  is  little  solidity  in  their  thoughts  or  sentimenl 

We  have  in  their  writings  the   picture  of  a  Persian  si 

presiding  over  paradises  and  deserts.     Some  feeble  ligb 

of  literature  still  subsist*  which  the  reigning  sovereign  e 

deavours  to  cherish   and  extend.    The   Arabic,  Turkis 

and  Persian  languages,   elocution,   poetry,  theology,   m 

dicine,   and  astrology,    are    taught    in    numerous   sera 

naries.    Were  it  not  that  Turkey  intervenes  as  a  barri* 

between  European  light  and  the  genius  of  the  Persians,  \ 

should  probably  find  this  Asiatic  nation  making  an  extr 

ordinary  step  of  advancement.    In  Persia,  men  of  lear 

ing  are  held  in  esteem,  and  the  most  important  places  a 

conferred  on  them;  while  in  Turkey   the   most  ignorai 

barber  may  be  made  the  mufti,  and  a  porter,  who  can  ne 

ther  read  nor  write,  a  minister  of  state.*    From  some  • 

the  details  contained  in   this  and  the  preceding  book, 

will  appear  that  the  powers  of  imitation  and  invention,  i 

displayed  in  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  statuary,  are  w 

proscribed  in  Persia  as  they  are  in  Turkey,  although  tl 

degree  of  proficiency  has  been  variable  at  different  epoch: 

and  is  at  the  present  moment  far  from  being  high. 

Industry.       j^q  natural  talents  of  the  Persians  have  found  exercis 

in  the  career  of  industry.     Chardin  has  given  a  very  m 

nute  description  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Persi 

in  the  seventeenth  century.    The  art  of  embroidering  o 

cloth,  silk,  and  leather,  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  pei 

fection.    There  were   manufactures  of  pottery  in   ever 

part  of  the  kingdom ;   the  best  came  from   Shiraz,  fron 

Meehed,  and  from  Yezd.    That  of   Zarang  equalled  th 

porcelain  of  China  in  fineness  and  transparency.     Some  o 

it  possessed  the  property   of  resisting   fire,   and   was  s( 

hard   and  tough  that  mortars   were  made  of  it  in  whicl 

hard  substances  could  be  pounded.     The  porcelain  mad< 

in  Kerman  is  renowned  for  its  lightness  and  elegance,  and 


*  Olivier,  voyage  en  Perse,  chap.  10. 
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t  is  from  this  province,  then  called  Carmania,  that  Pliny  book 
ells  us  that  a  gre^t  proportion  of  murrhine  vases  were  ^^xm* 
troQght  to  Europe.*  These  were  probably  only  a  sort  of  — ^— 
lorcelain  formed  by  a  process  now  lost  The  manufac- 
ures  of  leather,  of  shagreen,  and  of  morocco,  are  as  old  Sha|"«nj 
s  the  Parthian  kings,  and  perhaps  the  days  of  Cyrus.f 
rhey  subsisted  when  Chardin  travelled,  and  are  still 
n  a  flourishing  state.  The  Persians  are  great  braziers ; 
hey  employ  the  tin  of  Sumatra  in  tinning  their  kitchen 
itensils.  The  bows  of  Persia  were  the  most  esteemed  of 
he  east,  and  their  damasceened  sabres,  made  of  the  iron 
ind. steel  of  Indostan,:|:  were  considered  by  Chardin  as 
lurpassing  the  skill  of  any  armourers  in  Europe.  Their 
lizors  and  other  steel  manufactures  were  also  much  in  rer 
[uest.  They  excelled  in  the  cutting  of  precious  stones^ 
md  in  dyeing  colours  which  united  brilliancy  with  durable* 
less.  Their  glass  manufactures  were  less  deserving  of  no- 
ice.  Their  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs,  and  those  made  of 
^ats  and  camels  hair,  their  silks,  their  brocades,  and  their 
Fclvets,  had  arrived  at  great  excellence.  The  carpets  so 
highly  valued  came  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Seistan. 
Chardin  adds,  that  in  his  time,  they  were  called  Turkey 
:arpet8,  because  they  passed  through  Turkey  on  their  way 
to  Europe.  The  camel-hair  stuffs  were  generally  made  in 
German,  and  those  of  goats-hair  in  the  mountains  of  Ma- 
zanderan ;  but  the  cotton  cloths  came  chiefly  from  Indos- 
Um.  The  making  of  broad  cloths  was  not  known,  and 
their  place  was  supplied  by  a  kind  of  felt  The  king 
himself  had  a  share  in  the  trade  of  silk,  brocade,  carpets^ 
and  trinkets,  which  probably  fettered  in  some  measure  the 
freedom  of  commerce  in  the  country.  Silks  of  different 
fabrics  were  the  staple  commodities.  The  exports  to  In- 
dia consisted  of  tobacco,  preserved    fruits,  particularly 

•  Pliny  XXXVII.  2. 

t  See  the  passages  quoted  b^  MoDgex,  in  his  memoir  on  the  Persian  costume, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Institute.  Literary  Cla??  IV^  p,  152.  Compat- 
ed  with  p.  86. 

t  Chardin  IV,  136.    Langlis's  cdilion. 
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HOOK    datesy  wines^  horses^  porcelain,  and  leathers  of  differeat  co- 
XXXIII.  lours.    Those  to  Turkey  were  tobacco  and  cooking  uten- 

ails;  and  to  Russia  manufactured  silks. 
TftitMt  Nor  has  this  state  of  things  changed  so  much  as  might 

be  supposed.  Excellent  sabres  are  still  made  at  Casbin, 
and 'in  Rhorasan.  The  fine  quality  of  the  steel  is  known 
by  its  waving  clouded  streaks.  They  are  damasceened  witk 
gold.  These  blades  do  not  bend.  The  sabres  of  Casbin 
cost  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars,  but  those  of  Khorasan  are 
«8  high  as  a  hundred  sequins,  or  upwards  of  L.30  ster- 
ling. Among  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Turks^  all  me- 
tals are  hammered  cold ;  even  the  horse  shoes  are  made  ia 
that  manner.  This  is  said  to  give  them  greater  solidity. 
The  Persians  are  still  acquainted  with  the  silvering  of  glass, 
and  the  cutting  of  diamonds.  They  do  not  seem,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  have  lost  any  of  the  arts  which  they  prac- 
tised in  Chardin's  lime,  and  they  have  acquired  some  new 
ones,  such  as  the  art  of  enamelling,  which  they  execute  very 
welL* 

The  want  of  building  timber,  and  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate,  seem  to  have  prevented  the  Persians  from  establish- 
ing a  navy  in  the  ports  which  they  possess  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  All  their  maritime  trade  is  conducted  by  foreign 
vessels.  The  most  lucrative  used  to  be  that  which  they 
carried  on  by  Ormuz  and  Gomberoon  with  the  English 
and  other  nations,  but  their  perpetual  wars  have  now  ruin- 
ed it  Yet  the  goods  which  annually  enter  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  estimated  at  half  a  million  sterling.  Two-thirds 
are  brought  by  the  English,  and  the  remaining  third  by 
the  Moors,  the  Indians,  the  Arabians^  and  the  Armenians. 
The  cargoes  of  the  vessels  consist  of  rice,  sugar,  and  cot- 
ton, Bengal  muslins,  plain,  striped  or  sewed;  spiceries 
from  Ceylon  and  the  Moluccas ;  white  and  blue  coarse  lin- 
en from  Coromandel,  cardamom,  pepper,  and  Indian  drugs. 
Were  Turkey  in  Asia  in  the  possession  of  European  pow- 
ers, the  Persian  Gulf  might  recover  all  its  ancient  import- 
ance.    Caravans  between  Bassora  and  the  Syrian  ports 


Trtde 


*'  Reaurhainp,  Journal  dcs  Srarans,  1790,  p.  736. 
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would  offbr  greater  security  tban  the  naTigation  of  flie  Red    book 
Sea.    The  Danube  might  aJso  receive  the  fleets  from  Trebi-  ^CKxiir. 
6ond  and  Phasis,  loaded  with  the  merchandise  of  Persia.  — — — • 
On  tiie  other  hand,  if  the  Afghan  power  were  consolidated 
by  flie   conquest  of  Bucharia  and  of  Kowaresm,  Russia 
would  not  long  delay  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  this  people^ 
by  which  she  might  divert  to  the  Caspian  Sea  a  part  of  the 
valuable  trade  which  now  goes  down  the  Ganges^  and  round 
to  the  Thames. 

Such  is  the  general  idea  which  we  have  finrmed  of  the  Pier- 
siansy  on  comparing  the  relations  of  travellers  with  one  an- 
other.   But  the  sketch  must  be  avowedly  incomplete,  till  we 
take  into  riew  the  numerous  pastoral  tribes  dispersed  over  Paitorii 
every  part  of  the  territory,  which,  according  to  the  most  *>«<*•■• 
recent  accounts,  form  a  sort  of  second  nation,  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  Persians,  and  often  hostile  to  them.*    We 
shall  subjoin  to  the  present  book  a  tabular  view  of^these  dif- 
ferent nations.    The  Turcoman  hordes  difiused  over  the  Turcsmam 
northern  part  of  the  empire,  reckon  420,000  individuals. 
The  Efchar  tribe  in  Adzerbidjan,  which  is  88,000  strong, 
gave  birth  to  the  ferocious,  but  able  Nadir  Shah.     That 
•f  Katchar,  which  consists  of  40,000,  and  which  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tehran,  has  given  Persia  her  present 
sovereigns;  and  the  Turkish  language  prevails  at  the  court 
ef  Futteh-Ali-Shah.    The  Koordish  tribes  of  Persia,  among  Koord 
which  theErdilany  are  the  most  powerful,  amount  to  90,000,  *"**■• 
not  including  the  agricultural  Roords.     The  Loor,  or  Loo-  Loortribet. 
rian  tribes,  whose  population  is  estimated  at  140,000,  chief- 
ly roam  among  the  mountainous  countries  between  Rhoosis- 
tan  and  Irak,  and  which,  from  them,  have  received  the 
name  of  Looristan.    They  speak  a  dialect  of  their  own, 
which  still  sufficiently  resembles  the  Roordish  language  to 
be  sometimes    confounded  with  it.f     As  Hadgi-Rhalfah 
maintains  that  three  languages  are  spoken  in  Farsistan, 
the  Parsee,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Pehlevi,  we  may,  with 
considerable  probability,  infer  that  the  Loorish  language^ 

*  See  the  subjoined  table  of  the  Persian  nations. 

t  Compare  Otter's  Travels,  I,  267.  (in  German.)  Sanson's  Travels  in  Persia. 
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BOOK    the  only  dialect  now  known  in  Fars»  besides  the  Arabic  and 

XXXIII.  Papj^ee^  ig  the  Pehlevi,  or  at  least  a  dialect  of  that  ancieni 

T~~^  language.    The  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is,  in  a  manner 

'given  up  to  the  Arab  tribes  already  described;  but  then 

are  also  in  the  interior  some  wandering  tribes  of  the  sam< 

nation^  amounting  to  90  or  100,000  persons.    A  particnlai 

class  of  them  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  Ghelaky,  in  th< 

mountains  of  Ohilan,  who,  within  their  own  community 

speak  a  peculiar  idiom,  while  the  Ambarlins,  or  inhabitants 

of  the  valleys,  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Persian.*     The  Pad- 

dars,  the  Hassarais,  and  other  tribes  who  are  little  knowDj 

wander  along  the  banks  of  the  Araxes. 

All  these  wandering  hordes  receive  among  the  Fersiaiu 
the  common  appellation  of  Elaut  They  have  long  consti- 
tuted the  principal  strength  of  the  Persian  armies,!  and  ii 
is  by  them  that  the  country  has  been  revolutionized,  as  the 
Roman  empire  was  overthrown  by  the  Goths.  An  Elaut 
always  affects  a  kind  of  independence,  and  measures  his 
deference  to  civil  authority  by  his  existing  situation  ;  obey- 
ing on  the  side  of  his  stream,  or  disobeying  in  the  fastness 
of  his  mountains.  On  this  account,  as  a  check  to  this  un- 
connected and  wilful  political  character,  the  fashion  has 
arisen  of  drawing  their  principal  cliiefs  to  court,  where 
many  of  them  are  found  mingling  the  refinements  of  the 
capital  with  their  bolder  habits;  delegating,  in  the  mean 
time,  their  authority  over  their  tribes  to  the  chiefs  next  in 
rank.  With  a  government  and  people  who  have  a  nascent 
taste  for  national  improvement,  this  arrangement  may  in 
time  become  productive  of  all  the  most  important  advantages 
of  an  extended  representation. 
Thi!  Af-  Of  &1^  these  tribes,  none  has  made  so  much  noise  as  the 
shass.  Afghans,  called  in  India  Patans,  who  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  occupying 
its  eastern  provinces ;  but  having  for  a  long  time  maintain- 
ed an  independent  government,  will  be  described  in  another 
book. 


•  Gmelin's  Travels  in  Persia,  III.  350  and  352.  (in  German.) 

t  Abdool  Kcrym's  Journey  from  India  to  Mecca,  p.  37.  (Langl^s's  trausia- 
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MU  of  the  Geographical  Positions  of  Persia  Astronomi'    book 
caUy  observed.  xxxiii. 


Names  of  places* 


alfirooah  .  • 
ehrao  .  .  . 
ubin  .  .  . 
aoris,  or  Tabriz 


40  53 
46  25 


paban 

e«d 

rmoz 

ar     ..•••. 
bu-Shehr,    (or    Beoder 
Boosber)  .... 

biraa 

ioa,  or  SneirDe    .    . 
(probabljSinn^,  or  8eo- 
ney,  in  Koordistan.) 


Long.  E. 
from  Lon-  Latitudes.' 

<iOD, 


Observers. 


34  43Tre^l. 
.    35  39  55  Tbe  same. 
1536  11    oBeaacbamp. 
038    4    0  Major  Meoteitb  and  Mr 
Brown. 

51  50  15  32  24  34  Tbe  same. 
•    32    7  llTre«el. 
.    27    8    OThe  same. 
.   27  21  15  Tbe  same. 


28  59    ONiebabr. 

!2tf  36  37i Tbe  same. 

34  23  35ibimoi],  Frencb  consul. 
See  tbe  Pbil.  Trans. 
1755,  Tol.  XfilX.  p 
251,  and  Zacb's  Cor- 
resp.  111.  571,  &c. 


onmirative  Table  of  the  Ancient  and  Modem  Divisions 
of  Iran  or  Persia^  including  Afghanistan^  or  Eastern 
Persia.^ 


odem  Proyinces. 

Ancient  Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Sovereigns. 

birwan     .    .    . 

Albania. 

Shamakie,  &c. 

Kussia   or  khans 

L  D.    For  tbe 

See  Book  XXV. 

ssee  Book  XXV. 

mbdWisionssee 

of  Russia. 

Book  XX?. 

Sboosbe. 

riran,  or  Persi- 

an Armenia. 

Armenia     persi. 

ee  B.  XXVll. 

ca. 

Erivan  .... 

Futteb-Ali, 

SeeB.XXVIL 

Nacksbivan. 

8bab    of   Per- 

liboy. 

sia. 

^dserbidjan  .    . 

Media  Atropate- 

ne 

Taurii    .    .    . 
ArdebiL 
Maraga. 
Urmia. 

Tbe  same. 

rbilan  .... 

Country    of    tbe 
Gelae  or  Cadu- 

•ii      .     .    .    . 

Recbt    .    .     . 

Tbe  same. 

♦Dylero. 

Astara* 

^District        of 

Einselly. 

Lengkei^in. 

Lengkeran. 

Kban         depen- 
dent  on    Rus- 

sia. 

t  The  Table,  as  given  by  the  author,  is  translated  here  entire,  although  the 
»re  precise  information  which  has  been  obtained  since  the  original  work  ap- 
jared  has  led  us  to  give  the  Afghan  empire,  in  Eastern  Persia,  a  separate 
lace.    Sec  Book  XXXV.— Tr.    ^  '^     '  »         * 
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Table  continued. 


Modern  ProviDces 

•  Ancient  Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Sovereigns. 

Western  fMrt  oi 
the       Satrapy 

(AonexatioDi.) 

of  Hyreaaia. 

Balfroosb  .    .    . 

Futteh-Aili*- 

1.  Taberistan. 

Country    of   the 

Shab. 

TapyrU 

Sari.     • 

2.  DMMii 

Hjrcaoia       pro- 
pria. 

Astrabad. 

3.  Dahistao .   . 

Country    of    the 

\  Ashraf^ 
}  Amol. 

Dabs. 

Kborasan  .    .    . 

Partbyene .    .    . 

Mesbfied    .     .     . 

Nishaboor. 

Toon. 

The  same. 

Alia 

Herat    .    .    .    . 
Rooki     .    .    • 

The  king  of  U 

Afghans. 
Khan  ainMst  ii 

dependent. 

Margiana  .     .    . 

Maru-el-Rud  .    . 

ITffoekaeCBoUi 

Irak.A<y«ai   .    . 

Media  magna. 

Ispahan      •     .     . 

Futt'eh-Ali- 

*lsfabaao    .    . 

Tehran. 

Shah. 

*K0Hi       .     . 

, 

Kashan. 

;   •Kabbah.    . 

Kom. 

♦Rey.    .    . 

Media  Rtegeiana. 

Kasbin. 

^Hamadao,  &c 

Cambadene, 

Hamadan. 

(AnnezatioDS.) 

(Isidor.) 

Kirmansha,  kc. 

Kohestaa    .    . 

Tabiene     .    .    . 

Tebbes. 

Komis    .    .    . 

Comisene  .    •    • 

Pemian   Koonlis- 

Part  of  Assyria^ 

tan    ...    . 

&c« 

Senney.    .    .    . 
Shaufb-Poolat. 

ThesMDe. 

Independeat 
tribes  of  Me 
kds    and    Bil 

1 

bas. 

Kboorittan     .    . 

Soslana     (a    sa- 
trap.) 

Sooster,            or 
Tcliootchter. 

Fotteh-A^li- 

1.  HouilOao  .    . 

Countries  of  the 
Uxii. 

Shab. 

2.  Soaxistao  .     . 

Susiana  propria. 

3.  Kboosistan,  or 

Looristao 

Country    of    the 
CossoBi,  or  Sy- 

ro-Media. 

1.  Elam     •    •    . 

Elymais     .    .    . 

Arab    tribes 

scarcely  sub- 

jects 

Fmistaa   .    .    . 

Persis,  or  Persia 

propria. 

Shiraz  .... 

Fotteh-Ali- 
Shah. 

VBBaiA. 
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XXXIII. 

odem  Provinces. 

Ancient  Provinces. 

Chief  Towns. 

Sovereigns. 

•  ^^'^  ••      ^   »^^wmmM%^^v 

1.    Kbooreh 

Ashek  .    . 

Parotaceoe. 

Komsha. 

2.-.Kobaad. 

Yesdekast. 

X— Sbapoor. 

Kaseroou. 

4.— Ardtbir. 

[ermmssorSbir- 

el-Bahr. 

e.     aoatbern 
coast.) 

5. — Arradjan. 

Bender-Rigk. 

6.— Dsbianr. 

Bender-Aboo« 

(Firoozabad.) 

sher. 
Firoozabad. 

7.— Darab. 

Pasargads      •    . 

Aberkhou. 

8.— litakhar. 

Penepolit      .    . 

Darabgherd. 

9,— Aberkon. 

...••• 

M).— Tead    .    . 

Isaticbse  of  Pto- 
fcmy. 

• 

iristas     .    .     . 

P^urt  of  Mesam- 
brisa,  or  Penis 

Maritima. 

liaar,  or  Lar  .    . 

Fatte-Ali- 

♦Part   of  Kcr. 

Shah. 

mesir. 

Taroom. 

^Horinooz,    a 

Fuuit. 

proTJoce  in 

the  middle 

ag«      .    .    . 

Harmnzia. 

Bender- Abbas,  or 
Gomberoon. 

(Arab  Sheik  de- 
pendent on  the 
iDoSn  of  Mus- 

, 

kU.) 

^ermaD     .    .    . 

Cannania  .    .    . 

Kermao  or  Sird- 
jan    ...     . 

Fntte-Ali- 

Sirdjan. 

■ 

Berdsbeer. 

Shah. 

♦Berdasheer. 

Velasgberd. 

•Velaagberd, 
Moeistan    •    . 

Miuau. 

ilekran     .    .    . 

Gedrosia,    with 

the   coast   of 

the    Icbthjo- 

phagi.    .    . 

Tiz 

One      or      more 
princes  or  va- 
i,      independ- 
ent, or  nearly 

80. 

*Malan.    .    . 

GoQDtry  of  the 
Arabite     and 
UoritBBu 

Kieb. 

Pendjpoor. 

Malan. 

ScisUn.    .     .    . 

Drangiane .    .    . 

Zaren;!: .... 

The  Afghans,  or 

(Segbistan.) 

Sacteteno,      (of 

Fana. 

the     king  *of 
Canbul. 

IsidonH.) 

Dergasp. 

TOt.  it. 

20     . 
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Table  Continued. 

XXXI II* 

Modern  Provinces. 

Ancient  Provinces. 

Chief  TowDJ. 

! 

Sovereigni  in  181 

dabuhstan .     .     • 

Rokhadje  .    .    . 
Bamian, 

The  A%h4u,€ 
the     King   c 

1.  Arokhadje. 

Arachosia. 

2.  Bamian.    . 

Paropamisaap, 

Caulml. 

3.  Ghaur    .    . 

(their  coud- 
trj.) 

Kaubal,    or    Af- 

ghanistan   .     . 

Paropamisadae, 

Canbul.    .    .    . 

The  sanne. 

1.  Kandahar. 

(their  coaatrj.) 

Kandahar. 

(iV.    B.    AfgM. 

2.  Peria. 

Peshavrer. 

olftao     is    a 

3.  Kasaridjat. 

name     some 

4.  Tbooran. 

times  appliec 

to   the  whok 

A%hfto     em- 

1                           1 

pire. 

Table  of  the  Millions  that  inhabit  Penia,  taken  from  M 
nuscript  Journals  of  several  French  travellers,  indudk 
Eastern  Persia. 

L  Agricuitvral  or  man^fachtring  nationiy  living  infixed  imeUmgt. 

1.  The  modem  Persians,  called  Tadjiks  or  tributaries  bj  the  wande 
ers.  Consisting  of  a  miztore  of  ancient  Persians,  Tartars,  An 
bians,  and  Georgians.    Number  supposed,  at  most,  10  millions. 

2.  The  Parsees  or  Guebres,  remains  of  the  Persians  of  the  fifth  ao 
sixth  centuries,  vrorshippers  of  fire.  At  Yezd,  die.  In  Kermi 
and  Mekran.    Number  supposed  100,000. 

3.  The  Afghans. 

a.  Afghans  properlj  so  call.    In  Kandahar,  Cabool,  Arrokadje 
&c.    Number  ^MX),000. 

b.  The  Balloodjes.    See  the  vrandering  tribes. 

c.  The  Robillas,  or  Patans.    In  Indostan. 

4.  The  Ghelaky,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ghilan.    Number  60,000. 
6.  The  Armenians.    In  Armenia  and  Adserl)idjan,  70,000; 

6.  The  Jews.    At  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  Tehr&n,  Kashan,  35,000. 

7.  The  Zabians.    In  Khoosistan,  10  or  12,000. 

11.  Wendering  tribet,  which  live  by  their  fioeks,  or  byfishingy  chengifigi 
or  Qt  leait  liable  to  change,  their  abodet, 
I.  Tribes  of  the  Turkish  language. 

a.  The  Efshars,  88,000  persons.  In  Adserbidjan,  and  tereral  other 
provinces.  Their  principal  place  is  Urmia.  Subdifided  ioto 
Kasemloo  and  Erechloo. 

b.  The  Kadjars,  40,000.  (Native  tribe  of  Futte-Ali-Sbab.) 
Their  nucleus  at  Astrabad  in  Masanderan ;  at  Meroo  in  Kbora- 
san ;  at  Eri?an,  &c. 

Subdivided  into  Jokaru  Bashi,  and  Ashaga  Bashi. 
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At  Maraga  ia  Ads^rbidjan.    A  re- 
lo  Armenia ;  io  the  Deighbonrbood  . 


In  Adserbidjan ;  near  Hamadan  ia 


c.  Tbe  Mukaddem,  fiOOO. 
markably  brave  tribe. 

d.  Tbe  Dombeloo,  12,000. 
of  Rhoy  and  of  Selmar. 

e.  Tbe  Tareooians,  12,000. 
Irak ;  near  Khaserooo  in  Farsistan. 

/.  The  IVVifth,  15,000.     In  Masanderan  and  Ohilan. 

jT*  The  Karagbensli,  12,000.    Near  Hamadan. 

h.  The  Bejat,  20,000.    In  Adzerbidjan,  at  Tehr&n,  at  Nesha- 

boor,  (in  Khorasan,)  in  Farsistan,  &€• 
i.  The  Shase?endf  14,000.    Near  Ardebil  and  Rey. 
k.  The  Djisvansbir,  7000.   At  Shoosb^,  in  Shirran,  vassals  of  the 

Russians, 
L  The  Djelai'r.    Number  Unknown.    At  Kelat  in  Khorasan. 
m.  The  Fars  Modanloo ;  in  Farsistan ;  10,000. 
n.  The  Kodjavend ;  in  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan ;  4  or  5000. 

TiventT-eight  less  considerable  tribes^  and  of  which  our  ac- 
counts in  detail  are  uncertain. 

2.  Tribes  of  the  Arabic  language. 

(1.)  Arab  shepherds  introduced  bj  Tamerlane. 

a.  The  Bestani^ ;  at  Bestan  in  Khorasan,  12,000. 

b.  The  Thooni ;  in  Khorasan  ;  15,000. 

c.  The  Djindaki, ;  in  an  Oasis  of  the  great  salt  desert. 

d.  The  Agakhaui ;  io  Low  Farsistan ;  15,000. 

e.  The  Ah  was ;  in  tlie  plains  of  Khoosistan. 

f.  The  Athullai,  in  Kerman ;  6000.    Three  other  tribes  of  8000 
or  9000  each. 

(2.)  Arab  6shermen,  on  tlie  sea  coast. 

a.  The  Beni-Kiab,  in  Khoosistan,  (Elam.) 

b.  The  Arab  Hindian;  on  the  shores  of  Farsi^an. 

c.  The  Beni-Hoole ;  tbe  same. 

d.  The  Arab-Lindje,  (perhaps  of  the  town  of  Lundje;)  the 
same. 

3.  Tribes  of  the  Loorish  language. 

a.  The  Zend,  near  Ispahan,  and  in  tbe  north  part  of  Farsistan ; 

12,000. 
6.  The  Lekes,  in  Farsistan ;  20,000. 

c.  The  Khogiloo,  the  same ;  15,000. 

d.  The  Zingu^nih,  environs  of  Kirmaashah  ;  COOO, 

e.  The  Feili,  in  Ldoristan,  between  Sooiter  and  Kirmanshah ; 
40,000. 

/.  The  Bactyari,  in  Looristan,  between  Sooster  and  Ispahan; 

30.000. 
g.  The  Kerroos;  environs  of  Khamse ;  from  8  to  10,000. 
h.  The  Kara-Zendjiri,  near  Kirmanshah,  7000. 

^0 
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BOOK        4.  Tribes  of  Um  Koordish  laogoai^a. 
XXXIII.  1.  In  Koordistan. 

.— — ^  a.  The  Mekris  ;  independent,  able  to  master  3000  horses 

one  day. 

b.  TheBilbas;  independent,  scattered ;  able  to  raise  15,0 
men,  and  ft  or  6000  booses. 

c.  The  Oiafs ;  inhabitiiig  the  states  of  Abdol-Raiiial,  an  in! 
pendent  chief;  4  or  0000  families. 

d.  TheOoorars;  environs  of  Senney,  subject  to  the  falbi 
Persian  gOTernor. 

e.  The  Baras;  1000  families.  ^Coantry  sad  politii 

f.  The  Sunsur ;  1200  families.  }     sute  the  same  t 

g.  The  Leks ;  1000  families.  )     Goorars. 
h.  The  Kotchanloos ;  10,000  persons. 

i.  The  Shagaghis ;  15,000  souls.    A  peaceful,  agrionltural,  s 
happy  tribe.    Distributed  through  Adserbidjan. 
2.  Out  of  Koordistan. 

a.  The  Reshefend ;  in  the  canton  of  Taroon,  near  tbc  defile 
Rootbar,  between  Irak  and  Mazanderan,  10,000  persons. 

b.  The  Pasequi,  between  Key  and  Tehran,  9000. 

c.  The  Zafferanloo;  10,000  persons,  in  Khorasan. 

d.  The  Erdelani ;  in  Khoosistan. 

e.  The  Boinoord ;  in  Khorasan ;  8000  persons. 

f.  The  Modenloo ;  in  Masanderan ;  4000. 

g.  The  Embarloo,  &c.  &c. 
H,  Tribes  of  the  Patau  language. 

a.  The  Ballootches,  in  Mekran. 

b.  The  Hyber. 

c.  The  Serwani. 

d.  The  AbdolH  and  several  other  tribes,  descended  of  the  sau 
stock  as  the  Afghans,  and  speaking  nearly  the  same  langoa^ 
wandering  rather  as  plunderers  than  shepherds,  or  nomade 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Persia. 

Ab/»-ln  the  travelling  journals  some  other  tribes  are  mentioned,  such  as  a 
KIshlakfl  in  Kersemir  and  Koordistan ;  the  Seidcs,  who  pretend  to  work  win 
cles,  and  who  lire  in  Adzerbidjan,  &c.  but  those  manuscripts  which  we  hai 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  give  no  further  information  respecting  thei 

We  expect  from  M.  Joanoin,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Son,  first  interprete 
«f  the  French  legation  in  Persia,  a  complete  work  on  the  nomade  uibes  of  Pci 

t^IiikI^'T'  ^^^t  •^*"*'"''  ^"^'  °^  Requests,  Fabvier,  Tr^l,  an 
Treilhier,  French  officers,  have  also  made  various  remarks  on  this  new  an 

fl^'^.T"*''^*'"'. ''*'*'*'  "^"^  '  *^*^"'^''  *"*  »^'°"8»»^  in^«  notice  in  the  Travel 
M  i!?*!  n^^L'^u^*"^^-  L«^°8l*»'»'^n»»ation.)  We  are  also  Indebted^. 
Wbes  communication  of  a  very  complete  table  of  the  nomadt 
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^ogrttpkUal   Dissertation   on  this    Sea,  and   the   ancient 
month  of  ihe  river  Oxus  or  Oihon. 

Few  subjects  in  geography  have  aflTorded  more  matter  of  booic 
scussion  than  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  peculiar  nature  of  xxxit. 
is  sea  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  physical 
tfpiry.  Geographical  criticism  has  formed  a  diversity  of 
inclnsions  regarding  its  situation,  form,  and  extent,  though 
lere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sea  itself  has  continued  un- 
tered  from  the  remotest  times. 

According  to  the  latest  astronomical  observations  and  Situation, 
cal  measurements,  the  Caspian  Sea  extends  from  north  to 
mth,  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  widths 
(cepting  a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroachment 
iade  by  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  The  northern  end^***"^* 
>nns  a  large  bay,  turning  round  from  the  north  to  the 
orth-east,  and  approaching  to  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral. 

The  length  of  the  Caspian  Sea  may  be  estimated  at  T60 
ules,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north  to  south,  that  is,  from  the 
ay  of  Kolpinskom,  on  the  west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Bal- 
roosh.  This  line,  however,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Kara- 
kul* Its  smallest  width  is  113,  and  its  greatest  widths 
liat  is,  between  Astar  and  Daghistan,  275  miles. 

The  situation  of  this  sea,  though  now  well  known,  was  ^^^^  "^^ 
tot  ascertained  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  ancients  la-oftbeCas- 
loured  under  a  general  mistake  that  it  was  a  gulf  of  the  P^^^* 
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BOOK  Northern  Ocean,  and  this  was  not  corrected  till  the  sec 
xxxiy.  century  of  our  era.  Ptolemy  re-established  the  fact,  wl 
had  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and  perhaps  to  Aristc 
The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  restored  in  the  maps  to  the  f( 
of  a  lake  or  inland  sea,  separate  on  all  sides  from  tlie  noi 
ern  and  every  other  ocean.*  But,  instead  of  having 
longest  diameter  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it 
described  as  longest  from  east  to  west.  One  reason  for 
view  of  it  was,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  was  still  tfaoo 
to  come  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  to  Ic 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimensions  of  this  i 
the  total  extent  of  which  was  pretty  well  known.  Besi 
this,  the  lake  Aral  being  imperfectly  known,  wms  consic 
ed  as  a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  notion  is  showi 
have  l^een  entertained  by  the  opinion  which  the  ancii 
had  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oxus,  an  opinion  which  ^ 
be  discussed  in  the  present  book. 

During  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  the  editors 

maps  confined  themselves  to  the  copying  of  those  of  Pt 

my.    In  this  the  Caspian  Sea  occupied  20  degrees  from  ( 

to  west;  the  lake  Aral  was  confounded  with  it;  and  the 

hon  or  Oxus  fell  into  it  at  the  place  where  the  city  of  B; 

Tfaveis  of  is  marked  in  our  maps.    The  first  learned  traveller  who  s 

BmougC  stituted  actual  observations  for  vague  and  obscure  tn 

aiid  oiea-  tions,  was  the  English  merchant  Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  t 

^^'         veiled  in  1558  and  1561,  at  the  expence  of  the  Rass 

Mercantile  Company  of  London.    Sailing  from  Astrak 

he  visited  the  northern  coast,  as  far  as  the  month  of 

Temba ;  disembarked  at  Mangislak,  from  whence  he  w 

to  Bokhara.^     He  distinguishes  the  lake  of  Aral  by  i 

,      name  of  the  lake  of  Rtthay.    In  his  second  journey, 

went  by  the  Caucasus,  to  the  southern  shores  of  the  Ci 

*  The  passages  of  Herodotus,  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
quoted  and  discussed  in  the  author^s  History  of  Geograpliy,  which  forms 
first  volume  of  the  original,  though  it  has  been  thought  advisable  in  the  pref 
translatioD,  to  alter  in  this  respect  the  order  of  the  work,  by  making  the  hist 
of  this  science  the  concluding  part.  The  English  reader  has  in  this  way  m 
^cedy  access  to  the  most  essentially  interesting  branches  of  the  subject.    T 
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ian  Sea.'    He  was  succeeded  by  his  countryman  Christo-    book 
ber  Burroughs  who,  in  1580,  crossed  Russia,  and  embark-  ^^^i^- 
ig  at  Astrakan,  sailed  along  the  western  shores  of  the        '    "" 
)aspian9  and   determined  by  observation  the  latitude  of 
sveral  points.*    In  1633,  the  learned  Olearius,  (or  Oel- 
chlaeger,  a  native  of  Ascherleben,  and  professor  at  Leipsic,) 
rho  accompanied  an  embassy  from  the  Duke  of  Holstein  to 
he  Sophi  of  Persia,  ascertained  the  latitude  of  many  points 
n  the  western  and  southern  shores  of  this  sea. 
The  whole  of  these  insulated  observations  continued  al- 
lost  unknown  to  the  learned  of  Europe ;  at  least  it  would 
e  difficult  to  produce  a  French,  English,  or  Grerman  map 
f  the  17th  century,  in  which  the  Caspian  Sea  has  a  form  in 
le  least  degree  approaching  to  the  truth.    That  of  John  Map  of 
truys,  a  Dutchman,  undoubtedly  the  most  conspicuous,  g°J*"^^ 
^ts  down  Astrakan  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  places  the 
(lands  of  the  Wolga  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.t     It  was 
Bserved  for  Russia  to  find  out  the  truth.    The  possession 
f  the  city  of  Astrakan,  and  the  extensive  schemes  of  Peter 
•  created  doubts  on  the  form  of  this  sea.    Then  travels 
nd  hydrographic  surveys  threw  additional  light  on  it,  till 
naps  were  at  last  constructed  which,  though  rude,  exhibit- 
i  much  new  truth  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud  of  error.     These  First  Ru£- 
i&aps,  prepared  from  the  year  1700  to  1710,  by  Kirilow  "***  ^**P'' 
ounsellor  of  state.  Admiral  Soimonow,  and  Yice-Admiral 
^ruys,  a  Norwegian,:^  are  now  become  very  scarce  even  in 
^ssia.     In  1717,  Peter  I.  employed  some  Dutch  navigators 
0  explore  the  Caspian  Sea.    These  were  engaged  for  three 
rears  in  drawing  a  chart  under  the  direction  of  one  Charles 
i^an  Yerden.    The  Czar,  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  had  fre- 
[uent  conversations  with  the  learned  geographer  Delisle,$ 
ind,  at  the  request  of  this  academician,  caused  the  chart  of 


*  Compare  Hakluyt,  toI.  i.  p.  417.    Blumenbach,  in  Zacb.  iii.  580. 

t  Zeekaert.  vertonende  de  CaFpische  zee,  etc.  geteekentd  oor  Jao  Janseii 
Struys,  1668, 

I  Cruys,  ou  Creux,  born  at  Stavangcr  in  Norway.  Sn^dorf,  Revolutions  de 
i*EuTope,  dans  ses  (Eiivres  completes,  vol.  ii.  pait  3.  p.  290,  (en  Danois.) 

♦  Mem,  de  I'Acad.  des  scienrep,  p.  382.  1720. 
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Yui  Verdeiiy  (to  which  he  had  hunoelf  given  eonie 
ance,)  to  be  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paria,  ai 
'likewise  that  of  Vice- Admiral  Grays,  neither  of  which  toi 
any  notice  of  the  longitudes-  On  MLarainatioDy  Delii 
found  them  still  to  labour  under  glaring  mistafcea^  Th 
of  Grays  placed  Astrakan  on  the  eastera  shore  of  the  Ci 
pian ;  the  same  places  were  laid  down  twice,  at  a  distan 
of  nearly  300  miles ;  the  latitudes,  which  at  that  Uwftd  mig 
have  been  easily  ascertained  within  four  or  six  minntes 
the  trath,  were  five  or  six  degrees  wrang.  The  Freai 
academician  published  the  four  different  representntioDS 
the  Gaspian  Sea,  from  the  data  furaished  by  Ptolemy,  I 
Abulfeda,  by  Grays,  and  by  Peter  L  and  added  to  them 
new  critical  sketch,  from  the  observations  of  Bnrroog 
Jenkinson,  and  Olearius.* 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  any  attempt  was  made  i 
improve  the  geography  of  these  countries.  A  new  omnpi 
ny  of  English  merchants  then  undertook  the  project  of  opei 
ing  an  intercourse  with  India  by  Astrakan.  The  oelebra 
ed  Jonas  Hanway,  who,  in  his  travels  in  Persia^  has  gi 
en  a  history  of  that  enterprise,  received  in  1745  froi 
Captains  Seton  and  Woodroof  a  new  chart  of  the  Caspia 
Sea,  containing  few  observations  not  formerly  kaowi 
Hanway  published  another,  which,  being  made  out  accon 
ing  to  the  old  plan  of  projection,  gives  a  bad  outline.  Aboi 
the  same  time  a  German  traveller.  Dr.  Lerobe,  made  son 
excellent  observations  on  the  coast  of  Daghestan  and  c 
Shirwan. 

The  celebrated  d'Anville  finding  some  manuscripts  in  th 
royal  library,  drow  from  them  a  new  chart,!  in  which  tb 
Caspian  Sea  was  romoved  one  degree  to  the  east,  but  wa 
still  two  degrees  out  of  its  true  situation.  Twenty  year 
afterwards  the  hydrographer  Bonne  contrived  a  new  sys 
tern  for  the  determination  of  this  great  problem.  He  ad 
mitted  the  correctness  of  Father  Bezels  observation  on  th( 


*  Mem,  de  TAcad.  1721,  p.  245.  Carte  de  la  mer  Caspieone.  Sfeuilles,  1725 
t  Essai  d'unc  nouvclle  Carte  de  la  mer  Caspicnncy  1754. 
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mgitnde    <^  Trsbisond,  though  now  known  to  be  7h*   book 
rroag,  and  flie  incorrectness  of  which  had  then  heen  demon-  ^^^'^^ 
trated  hy  Ddisle.*    Along  with  this  he  placed  Goriew  at  — ~— ^ 
^  north  end  of  the  Caspian,  agreeably  to  the  accurate  ob- 
ervation  of  tiie  Russian  academician  Lowitz.f    A  false 
bservatioB  being  thus  combined  with  a  true  one,  Georgia^ 
nd  tiie  otter  Caucasian  countries  were  carried  too  far  to 
lie  east  by  an  excessive  lengthening  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
ccupied  what  ought  to  have  been  the  middle  of  Hie  Cas- 
ian,  the  northern  part  of  which  remained  in  its  true  situa- 
ioD.    Hence,  the  whole  of  this  sea  received  an  oblique  di- 
ection  from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  was  represented 
i  fifth  part  more  than  its  real  length.    D'Anville  opposed 
bis  system  of  Bonne,  and  maintained  the  true  direction  of 
be  Caspian  Sea4 

In  the  nautical  expedition  in  which  Omelin  and  Hablltsl 
rere  concerned,  all  the  latitudes,  and  some  longitudes  of  the 
istem  and  the  southern  shore  were  determined.  The  ob-  Modern 
wirvations  of  these  various  travellers,  taken  along  with  ^^^J^" 
he  longitude  of  Casbin  ascertained  by  M.  Beauchamp, 
md  compared  more  recently  vrith  the  numerous  journals  of 
^Vench  officers  who  have  returned  from  Persia,  seem  at 
ast  to  have  fixed  the  extent  and  position  of  the  Caspian 
ksu  Less  easterly,  more  indented,  and  more  bent  than 
I'Anville  has  represented,  it  still  has,  agreeably  to  the  opi- 
uon  of  that  learned  geographer  and  of  Peter  L,  a  direc^ 
tioB  nearly  parallel  to  the  meridian. 


If  the  reader  will  pardon  this  exposition  of  the  long  con-  Physical 
tiaaed  errors  and  deceptions  or  mathematical  geography,  ^i^"^ 
which  to  those  not  deeply  concerned  in  such  matters  may 
\it  somewhat  dry,  it  is  hoped  he  will  have  more  pleasure  in 
bUowing  us  in  the  description  of  the  physical  characters  of 
this  singular  sea.    The  level  of  it  is  lower  than  that  of  the  Level, 
ocean  or  the  Black  Sea.    Olivier  makes  a  difiTerence  of  64 
reet    Lowitz,   whose  researches  seem  to  have  been  un- 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences,  1720,  p.  381. 

t  Nova  Comment.  Acad.  Petrop.  XIV.  1769,  Part  II.  p.  153. 

t  Mem,  de  TAcad.  des  Sciences,  1774.  p.  368. 
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BOOK    known  to  that  learned  traveller,  makes  it  only  53.*    The 
zxziT.  north  and  south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  eleva- 
'"*""'"^  tion  of  the  shore,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  akmg 
the  surface  of  the  wator,  exercise  a  powerful  influence  in 
▼arying  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  opposite  extremities. 
Hence,  its  variations  have  a  range  of  from  four  to  eight 
feet,t  and  powerful  currents  are  generated  both  with  the 
rising  and  subsiding  of  the  winds*    Some  diifer^ice  al- 
so arises  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  swelling  the  ri- 
vers.   Of  these  the  Wolga  and  the  Ural  or  laik  are  the 
most  distinguished  on  the  European  side ;  the  Tedzen  or 
Ochus,  the  Kesil-Ozen,  and  the  Khoor,  on  that  of  Asia. 
Periodic        It  has  also  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  variation, 
which  observes  very  distant  periods.     We  are  told  that 
since  1556,  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  encroached  on  the 
Russian  territory  to  the  north.    This  is  a  fact  which  might 
deserve  to  be  better  ascertained.    The  depth  of  this  sea  is 
inconsiderable,  excepting  at  the  southern  extremity,  where 
bottom  has  not  been  found  at  a  depth  of  2400  feet.^ 

Pallas  and  others  have  indulged  in  the  geological  specs- 
lation  first  advanced  by  Vareiiius,  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  much  greater  extension  of  this  sea  to  the  north-west,  and 
a  union  of  it  with  the  sea  of  AEof  along  the  low  grounds, 
abounding  in  shells  and  saline  pUnta,  and  where  the  Man- 
iteh  flows  to  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  the  Kooma  to  the  Caspian. 
But  of  such  an  extension  not  the  slightest  historical  trace  is 
to  be  found  in  any  crediteble  author.  The  ideas  of  the  an- 
cient geographers  respecting  a  great  extension  of  this  sea 
to  the  east  have  no  relation  to  this  supposed  strait.  The 
voyages  of  the  Argonauts  would  not  be  at  all  explained  bj 
Krrort  on  such  a  strait,  and  require  no  such  explanation.^  The  sup- 
eiubjecLp^l^^^  of  the  Black  Sea  having  stood  at  a  higher  level, 
and  being  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by  a  conti- 

*  Georgi,  Russie,  I.  258. 

t  Hanway*8  Travels  io  Persia,  I.  289. 

%  De  Sainte-Croix,  Examen  des  Historiens  d\\Iexandre,  p.  701. 

♦  The  subject  is  more  minutely  treated  inih<»  author*s  History  of  Geography, 
already  referred  to. 
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naation  of  land  across  the  Thracian  Bosphoras  till  that  book 
isthmos  was  ruptured,  and  a  devastating  deluge  succeeded  zxxit. 
by  the  sudden  exit  of  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea  and  of  the  — — 
Caspian  with  which  it  had  heen  previously  continuous^ — all 
this  hypothetical  history  is  subverted  by  incontestable  phy- 
sical truths*  The  valley  of  the  Bosphorus  is  natural,  and 
not  formed  by  any  violent  catastrophe.  The  united  wa- 
ters of  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  raised  to  the  height 
requisite  to  form  such  a  deluge,  would  have  found  an  exit 
by  different  valleys  from  those  of  the  Bosphorus.*  The 
general  deluges  described  in  these  early  writings,  if  they 
had  any  reality,  were  probably  nothing  more  than  local  in- 
undations limited  to  certain  parts  of  6reece.f  The  stag- 
nant water  mentioned  by  a  Byzantine  author  as  existing  on 
the  north  side  of  Caucasus  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
has  been  considered  as  a  confirmation  of  the  aqueous  con- 
nection of  the  two  seas,  is  nothing  else  than  the  lake  of  Bol- 
cheretzkoi,  which  still  exists. 

But  what  becomes,  it  may  be  asked,  of  all  the  water  ^.^pJ^n^ 
which  so  many  rivers  pour  into  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  Do  they  gubterra- 
flow  into  two  subterraneous  communications  which  connect  ^"y^*  a^"" 
fliis  sea  with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which  some  travellers  uod. 
pretend  to  have  seen  i^    Tunnels  of  this  kind  have,  at  all 
times,  been   considered  by  the  judicious  as  purely  ima- 
ginary.$    The  willow-leaves  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do 
not  require  to  come  from  Ghilan  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  being  suflkient 
to  furnish  them.    The  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  like  those 
of  the  Ocean,  give  off  their  superfluity  by  evaporation. 
This  evapoi*ation  has  been  considered  as  established  by  the 
extreme  humidity  of  the   atmosphere  in  Daghistan,  Shir- 
wan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan;  but  no  such   phenomena 
as  these  are  required  for  the  demonstration.    Every  person 

*  Olivier,  Voyage  en  Perse,  V.  p.  227.  kc, 

i  See  the  account  of  Greece,  in  a  subsequent  volume  of  this  work, 
t  Struy's  Travels,  p.  126,  (German  edition  of,  1678.)    P.  Avril,  Voyages  in 
diverses  etata  d'Europe  et  d^Asie,  p.  73. 
i  Ksmpfer  Amsentt,  Exot.  p.  254. 
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embuad  vriQk  a  slight  kiwwledge  of  chemistry^knows  Hiit, 
^»<^*  while  the  air  becomes  chai^  with  the  moistwre  wkkA  it 
imbibes  bj  evaporatioiiy  it  oontinQes  to  appeMnaoe  dry, 
that  is»  it  retains  a  dispositien  to  imbibe  moreraliiertibaiito 
deposite  what  it  contains,  till  the  impregnation  reaches  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  strength,  or  till  a  certain  degree  of  cold  ii 
oommnnicated  to  it    The  drcamstances  required  Ibr  tiie 
deposition  take  place  at  a  considerable  he^^ht  in^Ae  atno- 
spliere^  and  mostparticnlarly  on  the  summits  of  high  moiin- 
tains.    The  rtins  and  the  dews  thns  formed  ftll  flie  springs 
and  the  rirers,  and  maintain  a  constant  circulatisn  of  the 
same  water  trayelUng  firom  the  heights  to  the  seas  by  the 
riyers  along  the  snrbce,  and  from  tiie  seas  to  the  high  lands, 
throogh  the  less  obyions,  bnt  not  less  certain  roate  of  flie 
atmosphere. 
6boits.         The  shores  of  this  great  Sea  are,  on  the  east,  formed  by 
steep  he%hts$  on  the  south  they  are  partly  skirted  with 
marshy  flats ;  on  the  west  and  north  by  downs  of  sand. 
The  bottom  is  strewed  with  shells,  which  are  partly  cram- 
bled,  and  partly  embodied  with  the  rocky  strata.    Chalk, 
sandstone,  and  pyrites,  are  tiie  prevailing  minerals.    The 
shores  are  obscured,  and  the  mouths  of  the  riyers  concealed 
by  prodigious  crops  of  reeds  and  rushes. 
Sl*Wate^^     Round  flie  mouths  of  tiie  rivers  the  water  is  fresh,  but 
"'becomes  moderately  salt  towards  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
though  less  so  than  that  of  the  ocean.    In  addition  to  the 
usual  ingredients  of  sea  water,  it  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  obtained  from  it  in 
wsion  with  soda,  that  is  in  the  state  of  Glauber's  salt*    The 
north-west  winds  are  said  to  diminish  the  saltness,  and  to 
increase  the  bitterness  of  the  water.    The  powerfiil  phos- 
phorescence of  the  thick  muddy  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
is  remarked  by  Pallas.    The  black  colour  which  they  as- 
sume at  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more 
than  the  effect  of  the  depth,  and  owing  to  the  same  optical 
cause  which  makes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively  dark 

^  GmelJn,  Voyage  IH.  261—267, 
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Bd  bhie  instead  of  light  green,  in  deep  places  where  the   book 
9lour  of  the  bottom  does  not  intermix  itself  with  the  natn-  xxxiv. 
al  colour  of  the  water**  — ^— 

Its  Qortbeni  gulfii  are  often  frozen.    The  shores  are  fre-  Birds. 
Heated  by  great  numbers  of  aquatic  birds.    The  sea  it-  Fiab. 
df  abounds  in  fish.     The  sturgeon  {Jlcdpemer  9timo) 
I  the  principal  oliject  of  its  fisheries.    From  300,000  to 
00,000  are  sometimes  t^aught  in  a  year.    But  for  delicate 
&ting  the  sterlet  {Jlecipenser  mthery)  is  preferred;  and 

is  from  the  starred  surgeon  {Jicdpenser  gtMahUf  called 
i  the  Russian  language  strwnige)  that  the  best  caviare  and 
le  strongest  isinglas  are  obtained.  A  million  and  a  half 
f  these  fish,  taken  in  a  year,  are  valued  at  a  million  <^ 
iibles  (L.158,3S0.)  There  ^s  also  the  JlceipeMer  Aim, 
be  bduga  of  tlie  Russians.  This  fish  attains  an  enormous 
ize,  and  one  is  a  heavy  cart-load  for  three  horses.  It  is 
lao  found  in  the  lake  Aral,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube^ 
nd  in  the  great  rivers  of  Siberia,  down  to  the  size  of  the 
itna.  In  one  year  100,000  of  them  have  been  caught 
Q  the  Caspian,  amounting  in  value  to  340,500  roublesf 
L53,000.)  This  sea  contains  a  species  of  seals  not  yet  well  Seais. 
letermined.  The  species  of  shells  and  sea  plants  found  in 
t  are  not  numerou8.:|: 

The  islands  of  this  sea  are  noticed  in  the  descriptions  of  islands. 
be  countries  to  which  they  belong.  Generally  speaking, 
hose  that  have  any  elevation  have  no  water  and  no  vege- 
ation.  The  low  islands  are  often  mere  sandbanks  sur- 
ounded  with  reeds.  There  are  very  few  deep  and  secure 
larbours ;  and  as  the  winds  are  liable  to  sudden  changes, 
he  navigation  is,  on  the  whole,  dangerous.  Badku  is  in- 
leed  the  only  harbour  in  which  a  vessel  can  ride  with  safety 
»  stormy  weather. 

It  would  serve  little  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  names  DifTerent 
vhich  have  been  given  to  this  sea.  The  Caspian  is  one  of  j^*^«»o^ 
he  most  ancient,  and  was  probably  derived  from  the  word 

•  Kampfer,  Amaenit.  Exot.  p.  259.    Compare  Petreius  Chronic.  Folio  120. 
^  Georgi,  Descripliou  de  la  Russie,  p.  1902,  &c.  1969,  &c. 
t  Graelin,  Voyage,  III.  233—257. 
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BOOK  Kasp,  a  name  once  given  to  Caucasus.  This  name  is  not 
Ai^x^iY.  only  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  cn- 
ters  into  the  Georgian,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syriac* 
The  Jewish  rabbis  and  Peritsol  call  it  the  Dead  Sea.  The 
Turkish  denomination  for  it,  Khoo^goon  Denghizi,  is  ra* 
rioQsly  translated,  but  no  probable  etymology  is  assigned. 
The  Byzantines  and  the  Arabians  call  it  the  Sea  of  Kho* 
zares,  after  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  annalists 
knew  it  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of  GwdensM 
or  SkwaUnskoi'MMref  after  the  Shwalis  or  Slavonian  peo- 
ple, not  much  known,  that  lived  on  the  WoIga.f  In  tiie 
maps  of  the  middle  age,  the  name  Mar  di  Sala  is  applied  to 
it,  which  the  learned  Wahl  translates  Sea  of  Salt ;  but  it  is 
perhaps  rather  derived  from  the  town  of  Sara  or  Saray,  the 
capital  of  Kaptchak,  which  in  some  maps  is  called  Sata* 
There  would  be  no  end  to  the  enumeration  of  names  taken 
from  adjacent  provinces,  such  as  the  Hyrcanian  Sea,  and 
many  o^ers.  The  name  given  to  it  in  the  Zenda-Vesta  is, 
however,  worthy  of  remark.  That  apocryphal  work*  which 
is  full  of  old  traditions,  calls  this  sea  Tchekaet  Da6th  or 
the  **  great  water  of  the  judgment''  Perhaps  Noah's  flood, 
as  described  in  some  of  the  Eastern  traditions,  might  have  a 
connection  with  a  sinking  of  the  earth,  which  had  destroy- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  an  extensive  country,  and  converted  it 
into  this  remarkable  sea. 

Discttttion  Having  thus  traced  the  geographical  history  of  the  Cas- 
n!ottth  of  pi&n  Sea,  let  us  take  some  notice  of  a  discussion  naturally 
the  Oxui.   attached  to  it.    This  consists  in  a  question  famous  in  the 

annals  of  geography.  Did  the  river  Ozus  or  Gihon  once 

flow  into  this  sea  ? 
General         Those  readers  who  peruse  the  works  of  the  Greek  and 
Se*an!°^  Roman  geographers  in  a  superficial  manner  will  perceive  a 
cients.       considerable  unanimity  among  them  on  the  course  and  ter* 

mination  of  the  Oxus.    It  is  described  as  running  from 

*  Wahl.  Asien.  I.  679,  &c. 

t  BuBching,  Magazin,  vol.  XVI.  p.  287—348. 
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ist  to  west,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  is  book 
hat  Strabo  and  Pliny  always  suppose  to  be  the  fact,  and  xxxiv. 
liat  Ptolony  expressly  asserts.  But  there  are  various 
ircumstances  which  divest  this  unanimity  among  authors 
r  its  imposing  character.  In  the  first  place,  the  extension 
Mch  these  geographers  give  to  the  Caspian  Sea  in  an 
isterl  J  direction^  and  their  silence  with  regard  to  the  lake 
ral,  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  considered  that  lake  as  a 
irt  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  the  junc- 
on  of  the  Oxus  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  they  meant  by  the 
itter  the  lake  Aral.  This  will  appear  evident  to  any  person 
ho,  with  a  map  before  him,  reads  that  passage  of  Strabo, 
I  which,  after  describing  the  Oxus  and  the  Ochus,  he  af- 
rms  that  tiie  laxartes  (the  modern  Syr-Daria)  also  flowed 
ito  the  Caspian :  a  termination  which  the  course  of  that 
iver  rendered  at  all  times  impossible.*  Another  of  the 
acient  writers,  Pomponius  Mela,  gives  a  description  of 
le  Oxus  quite  conformable  to  the  present  geography  of 
le  surrounding  places.  Instead  of  merely  saying  that  its 
rarse  is  from  east  to  west,  (a  mode  of  description  which 
as  led  so  many  to  conceive  that  time  has  altered  its  direc- 
OD,)  he  says  that,  after  running  westward,  it  takes  a  north- 
rly  direction,  and  falls  into  the  Scythian  Sea.|  From  this 
ccount,  it  must  then,  as  it  does  now,  have  fallen  into  the 
ike  Aral,  which  was  considered  by  the  authors  whom  Mela 
lUowed  as  a  gulf  of  the  northern  or  Scythian  ocean.  The 
rder  in  which  the  Oxus  is  named  along  with  other  rivers 
J  Dionysius  Periegeta  shows  that,  though  he  makes  it 
im  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  places  its  mouth  in  Sogdiana 
r  Chorasmia,  and  not  in  the  country  of  the  Derbices,  who 
?ed  near  the  bay  of  Balkan  on  the  Caspian  Sea,^  showing 


*  *<  *0  U^t^nt  mhtmri  ti  o/uoiaw  (0^«  «eti  O;^*)  «c  to  KAnrfovj"  lib.  xi. 
t  '*  laxartes  et  Oxos  per  deseita  Scytbiac  ex  Sogdianorum  regionibus  in  Scy- 
licum  exeunt.     Hie,  aliquandiu  ad  occasuin  ab  oriente  currens  juxta  Dahas 
rimom  inflectitur,  cursuque  ad  septentrionem  converso,  inter  Amardoi  et 
zsicai  08  aperit. 
X  Dion.  Peiieg.  t.  747. 
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liiat  he  was  acquainted  with  tke  iKNriheriy  conne  <rf  tbis 
river. 

A  very  important  passage  of  Patrochi^  quoted  bj  Btrafeo^ 
o/patro!?^  prores  mwe  clearly  that  the  mouth  of  the  Oxua  waa  a- 
ciuf.         3^1^  jji  Hi^  g^m^  situation  as  it  is  m>w.    '*  Some  saiy  thit 
the  Oohtts  runs  through  Bactrianat  oflieni  raabe  it  run 
along  the  frontier  of  that  country.    The  latter  conaidar  it 
as  distinct  from  the  Oxos  to  its  terminationy  and  lying 
farther  south,  althou^  both  fall  into  the  sea  in  Hyicatmu 
The  former,  allowing  that  tiiese  rivers  are  difikrent  in  thair 
origin,  maintain  that  they  join,  and  that  the  bed  of  the 
Oxus  is  often  six  or  seven  stadia  in  breadth.    It  is  at  least 
certain  that  the  laxartes  is,  from  its  rise  to  its  mouth,  dif- 
fisrent  Irom  the  Oxus,  although  it  runs  into  the  same  sea.* 
Patroclus  says  that  their  mouths  are  about  eighty  favaangs 
distant  from  each  other ;  but  the  Persian  farsang  ia  with 
some  sixty  stadia,  with  others  thirty,  and  with  a  few 
forty.'* 
Difltaacet       When  we  measure  with  a  pair  of  compasses  the  present 
thd^moutha  ^Kstauco  between  the  most  southerly  mouth  of  the  Iaxarte» 
and^i^"'^^  Syr-Daria,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Oxus  or  Gtbon, 
tes.         '  we  find  it  2  degrees  20  minutes,  equivalent  to  2992  stadia 
(allowing  11 11^  stadia  to  a  degree.)    Taking  the  farsaag 
at  thirty  stadia,  the  distance  according  to  Patrodus  would 
be  2400  stadia,  which  is  precisely  the  number  given  by 
Eratosthenes,  quoted  by  Strabo  a  little  before.    Thus  the 
ancient  and  modem  distances  nearly  agree.    TUa  corre- 
spondence will  appear  the  more  surjmsing,  if  we  examine 
the  distance  taken  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  AraL    It  is 
found  to  be  3320  stadia,  or  eighty-three  fansangs,  of  forty 

*  Plioy,  lib.  y/'u  c.  13,  in  giviog  the  same  passage  of  EratostheDes,  says 
*^  Ad  ostium  Zoni  fluminis  quatuor  MDCC  stad.  Ab  eo  ad  ostium  lazartis 
MCCC.  QuflB  summa  ciBcit  quindccies  centcna  LXXV  millla.'*  The  passage 
is  certainly  corrupted.  It  has  been  proposed  to  read  3400  stadia  for  the  distance 
between  the  Zonus  and  laxartes.  The  name  Zonas  is  somewhat  curious.  It  is  a 
corruption  of  Zihon,  the  name  which  the  people  of  the  east  hare  always  giren 
to  the  river  Oxus. 
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Stadia.  Finally,  if  we  take  for  oar  points  the  most  westeriy 
moath  of  tiie  Gihony  and  the  most  northerly  of  the  8yp-  *xxiy. 
DariRy  we  shall  have  eighty-two  farsangs  of  sixty  stadia.  "  ' 
Urns  the  three  marks  given  by  Patrodus,  or  rather  by  the 
Peniaas  whom  he  had  consulted,  cononr  to  shew  that  the 
two  moutiis  of  the  Oxns  and  laxartes  were  at  tlie  same 
distance  as  at  present^  consequently  both  emptied  them- 
selves into  tlie  lake  Aral. 

Thas  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no  concio- 
positive  notions  of  their  own  respecting  the  mouth  of  the  "^°* 
Oxas.    But  the  traditions  which  they  had  collected,  and 
some  geographical  data  which  they  had  obtained,  give  us 
every  reason  to  conclndp  that  this  river  bad  always  the 
sane  course  and  termination  as  now. 

The  Orientalists  undoubtedly  furnish  some  information  Opinion  of 
to  those  who  can  peruse  their  works  in  the  original  Ian-  ^\nd  Per 
guages.     Ibn-Haukal,  and  after  him  Abulfeda,  describe  «>"s«<»8-* 
the  course  of  the  Oihon,  agreeably  to  our  modem  maps,  as  '*^  *"* 
terminating  in  the  lake  of  Khowarezm,  which  we  call  the  sea 
or  lake  of  Aral.    Abulfeda  quotes,  but  without  acquiescing 
in  its  truth,  the  assertion  of  Ramsol  Mamoori,  according  to 
whom  one  branch  of  the  Oihon  should  run  into  the  Green 
Sea;*  that  1%  the  Persian  Gulf.     Tlie  Turkish  geogra- 
piter  Hadgi«*Khalfiih    says,  after   Hamdoulah   a  Persian 
geographer,  that  an  arm  of  the  Oxos  takes  a  direction  to* 
wards  tiie  Caspian  Sea,  crossing  in  a  rapid  stream  the  val- 
kj  of  Kherlava.    The  traveller  Abdoul  Kerym,  who  vi- 
sited these  places  in  1730  and  1740,  affirms  that  the  Gihon^ 
''br  from  arriving  at  Mazanderan  (Hyrcania,)  as  some 
aatiiors  had  said,  did  not  even  reach  the  lake  Khowarezm, 
lK)iag  entirely  expended  by  frequent  outlets  for  the  irriga* 

tionofthefield8.''t 

The  European  travellers  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  ^^^JJ« 
'Fpear  not  to  have  observed  the  facts  with  their  own  eyes, 

*  Abulfeda  Reiskii  ap.   Buschiog  Magas.     Geogr.  It.    169.     Ibn-Haukal, 
Oriental  Geography,  by  Ouseley,  p.  241,  &c.  266. 
t  Collection  des  Voyages,  par  M.  Langles,  i.  p.  55,  &c. 
voi.  II.  21 
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BOOK  bat  all  tbroQgh  the  distorting  mediam  of  Ptolemy,  otherwiw 
xxxiY.  fiiQj.  c<m\A  not  have  fallen  into  eo  many  contradictioii& 
'~""'"*^  Hanway»  Bruce,  and  Jenkinson,  pretended  to  have  fond 
a  dried  arm  of  the  Oxus,  bat  which  had  at  a  formor  period 
conreyed  its  waters,  or  at  least  a  part  of  them,  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Bat  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Brace,  makes  tke 
mouth  of  this  branch  near  Sellisoare,  in  42'*  SO'  of  latitude, 
while  another  places  it  in  the  great  bay  of  Balkan,  in  39'. 
The  large  Russian  Atlas,  lately  published,  fixes  it  in  this 
last  situation.  Nor  is  there  any  agreement  about  the  si- 
tuation where  this  arm  of  the  river  separates  from  the  pre- 
sent line.  Some  place  it  at  Hazarasp,  others  at  YazirtL^d, 
while  some  go  as  far  down  as  Urgbenz.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  epoch  of  the  supposed  stopping  of  this  branch  by  the 
Tartars  is  an  equal  subject  of  uncertainty,  and  of  contra- 
RoMian  dictory  assertions.  The  Arabian  writers  whom  we  hare 
traditidnt.  j^^^  mentioned,  do  not  admit  any  modem  change  of  this 
kind.  It  must  have  been  prior  to  Ibn-Haukal,  in  the  10th 
century.  Tet  the  Russians  say  that  it  took  place  about  the 
year  1719,  and  was  intended  to  present  an  obstruction  io 
the  progress  of  their  arms. 
EneditioD  The  following  memorable  transactions  were  tiie  conse- 
witf.^  ^'  qaonces  of  this  belief,  so  firmly  maintained  by  that  nation.* 
Peter  the  Great  had  received  some  accounts  of  gold  being 
contained  in  the  sands  of  the  Kisil-Daria,  a  river  which 
falls  into  the  Gihon  from  the  east,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  latter.  He  resolved  to  take  posses- 
sion of  a  country  where  he  hoped  to  find  mines  of  wealth, 
and  through  which  he  might  sdso  open  a  commercial  cmn- 
mnnication  with  India.  Navigators  were  sent  to  find  oat 
the  mouth  of  the  Kisil-Daria,  which  was  supposed  to  run 
into  the  Caspian.  A  river  was  found,  perhaps  the  Ted- 
zen,  which  was  taken  for  the  Kisil-Daria.  The  learned  de- 
cided that  it  was  the  Oxus,  and  an  expedition  was  resolved 
on  and  prepared.    Alexander  Beckewitz,  son  of  a  Circas- 

*  Muller,  Sammlung  Russicber  geecbichten,  vol.  vii. 
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sian  iiruice»  captain  of  the  Czar's  guard,  acquainted  Vfiih    book 
the  Tartar  language,  bad  a  body  of  3000  men  placed  un-  ^^^i^* 
dcr  his  command,  to  proceed  to  tbe  pretended  mouths  of 
the  KIsil-Daria,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  adjacent 
countries.      Tho    Tartars,    uneasy  to  see  the    Russians 
making  so  many  visits  to  this  place,  had,  it  was  said,  turn-* 
ed  aside  tbe  course  of  the  river,  by  damming  it  up  with  a 
strong  dyke,  and  conducting  the  water  in  three  canals  to 
the  lake   Aral.    Beckewitz   arrived  with  his   army,  and 
searched  in  vain  for  the  river  by  which  he  hoped  to  as- 
cend to  Khiwa.    The  klian  met  him  with  a  numerous  ar- 
my, but  was  soon  defeated  by  means  of  the  European  ar- 
t'dlery.     Mortified  and  rendered  desperate  by  this  defeat 
the  khan   sent  to  inquire  of  the  Russian  general  what 
were  the  complaints  of  Russia,  and  what  sacrifices  were 
required  of  him.    Beckewitz,  full  of  the  notion  of  the  arti- 
ficial change  of  direction  which  had  been  given  to  the  Ki- 
^-Daria,  demands  of  the  khan  that  he  should  open  the 
dykes  which  prevented  the  river  from  running  into  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  thus  restore  it  to  its  old  course.    The 
Tartar  prince  replied,  that  this  operation  was  beyond  his 
power,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  close  up  the  channels 
iQ  which  the  river  followed  its  new  direction.    Beckewitz 
then  proposed  to  execute  the  project  with   his  own  men, 
provided  their  safety  were  insured  by  the  delivery  of  hos- 
tages.   To  this  proposal  the  Tartars  willingly  agreed,  and 
the  hostages  were  given.    These,  at  the  same  time,  acted  as 
guides  to  the  Russian  army,  which  marched  five  days  to- 
wards the  supposed  dry  bed  of  the  river.    In  every  quarter 
they  met  with  nothing  but  small  puddles  of  stagnant  water. 
The  soldiers  were  exhausted  with  thirst.    The  guides,  with 
the  most  perfidious  intentions,  proposed  to  the  Russians 
that  they  should  divide  themselves  into  small  parties,  and  go 
in  difierent  directions.    The  Russian  commander  was  under 
the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  his  enemies.    The 
small  Russian  army  was  no  sooner  dispersed  in  these  un- 
known deserts,  than  tho  Tartars,  who  had  watched  them, 
^1 
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attacked  their  feeble  detachments  on  all  aides.  Some  wm 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  reduced  to  slavery*  Th*. 
~  unfortunate  Beckewitz  was  taken  into  the  presence  of  the 
khan,  and  hacked  to  pieces.  His  skin  was  dried,  and 
made  into  the  cover  of  a  drum,  which  was  pres^ved  at 
Khiwa  as  a  trophy,  to  testify  to  posterity  the  disastrous 
issue  of  an  expedition  so  ignorantly  planned,  and  condocted 
with  so  little  prudence.  The  news  of  these  tragical  eTents 
were  taken  to  Russia  by  the  soldiers  who  had  been  left  ia 
*the  fort  of  Karaganskoi,  and  saved  themselves  on  board  ihe 
vessels  which  had  brought  them. 

There  b  nothing  in  these  transactions  to  justify  any 
change  of  opinion  about  the  ancient  course  of  the  Oxus.  It 
is  not  probable  that  a  weak  Tartar  nation  had  eitiier  any 
adequate  motive  for  changing  the  course  of  the  river,  or 
the  means  of  eflTecting  an  operation  of  such  prodigious  la- 
bour. But  they  had  sufficiently  strong  motives  for  allow- 
ing the  Russians  to  persevere  in  their  mistaken  ideas  and 
vain  researches. 

If  the  question  were  considered  as  deserving  of  further  re- 
search, precision  would  be  best  attained  by  means  of  a  well- 
informed  person  travelling  by  land,  with  a  barometer  in  his 
hand,  from  Guriew  to  Astrabad,  along  the  east  side  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  Russian  maps  lay  down  a  series  of 
sandy  valleys  between  the  present  course  of  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian.  But  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  the 
authorities  on  which  these  delineations  are  founded.  Georgif 
in  his  description  of  Russia,  and  Gmelin  in  his  travels,  re- 
present this  country  as  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
reaching  from  the  steppe  of  Kirguis  to  Astrabad,  separat- 
ing at  every  point  the  basin  of  the  lake  Aral  from  that  of 
the  Caspian  Sea. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

The  coantry  comprehended  under  this  name  is  generally    book 
considered  as  a  part  of  Persiat  and  distinguished  by  the  x^iucy. 
appeUation  of  Eastern  Persia ;  but  both  in  its  physical^  ci-  •— — 
Til,  and  political  character^  it  is  entitled  to  a  separate  de- 
scription.   At  present  it  forms  an  independent  kingdom, 
and  holds  in  subjection  some  surrounding  countries  belong- 
ing at  other  times  to  Persia,  Independent  Tartary  (or  Tur- 
l^estan,)  and  India. 

It  goes  under  the  names  of  the  kingdom  of  Caubul  from  Namei. 
the  capital,  sometimes  Caubulistan,  sometimes  the  kingdom 
of  Kandahar,  from  another  capital.    In  former  times  it  was 
denominated  the  kingdom  of  Ohuznee,  or  Ghiznee,  from 
another  city,  for  a  similar  reason. 

This  kingdom  varies  in  its  boundaries,  being  in  itself  un-  Bounda- 
scttled,  and  thus  prevented  from  exerting  its  natural''^'* 
strength  in  retaining  some  of  its  most  remote  dependencies* 
At  present  its  utmost  extent  is  from  the  west  of  Herat,  in 
East  Long.  62*",  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Cashmere,  in 
^ng.  77%  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  in  North  Lat. 
24',  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Oxus  in  Lat.  37%  In  these 
countries  the  Khootba  or  church-service  is  used  in  i^hich 
the  king  of  the  Afghans  is  prayed  for,  although  the  degrees 
of  sQbjection  of  the  different  localities  are  various.  The 
empire  comprehends  Afghanistan  properly  so  called,  Seis- 
tan,  part  of  Khorasan,  and  of  Mekran,  Balk,  Euttore, 
Kandahar,  Sind  and  Cashmere,  together  with  a  portion  of 
Lahore,  and  the  greater  part  of  Mooltan. 

The  whole  population  is  eatimated  at  fourteen  millions, 
consisting  of  the  following  nations : 
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BOOK            Afghans*            .        .        .        .        .  4,300,000 

XXXV.            Bcloochcs 1,000,000 

Tartars 1,200,000 

Persians  (including  Tanjiks)  .        .  1,500,000 

Indians  of  different  races    •        •        •  5,700,000 

Miscellaneous  ti'ibes        .        •        •  500,000 


FbpulatioD. 


On  the  north  it  is  bounde<l  by  the  range  of  Hindoo  Coosb, 
or  Hindoo  Coh,  i.  e.  the  Indian  Caucasus,  separating  it 
from  Independent  Tartary,  hut  on  the  western  part  of  the 
line  it  extends  beyond  this  range  to  the  territory  of  BalL 
Moantainf.  This  chain  is  a  continuation  of  the  Hiramaleh  mouDtains 
on  the  east,  which  at  Cashmere  lose  the  name  of  Himma- 
leh,  and  take  that  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  from  a  peak  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caubul,  to  which  that  appellation  more 
strictly  belongs.  The  range  is  perpetually  covered  with 
snow,  as  far  west  as  the  peak ;  beyond  this  the  height  dimi- 
nishes, and  the  snow  is  melted  in  summer.  That  part  of  the 
chain  is  called  Paropamisus.  From  the  place  where  fte 
Indus  issues  from  Hindoo  Coosh,  in  latitude  35%  and  longi- 
tude 73*",  this  river  passes  through  mountains  to  latitude  5S'. 
After  this  it  has  a  plain  on  each  side,  all  the  way  to  tiie 
sea ;  but  at  a  little  distance  to  the  west  of  this  river,  the 
mountain  range  of  Soliman  extends  as  far  south  as  latitude 
29%  This  range  sends  three  branches  to  the  east  T%e 
most  northerly  of  these  is  called  the  range  of  34%  from  its 
latitude  at  its  point  of  detachment;  another  is  called  the 
Salt  range,  being  chiefly  composed  of  rock  salt;  both  ot 
these  extend  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  Indus,  into  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Punjaub.  The  thii*d  does  not  reach 
that  river. 

From  the  southern  termination  of  the  Soliman  range^  a 
chain  of  hills  runs  nearly  west  to  the  table-land  of  Kelat. 
On  the  soutli-west  it  has  lower  bills  included  in  Mekran. 

*  The  reader  will  remark  the  great  difference  between  this  estimate,  and  tbit 
which  is  given  in  the  author^s  Table  at  p.  306,  which  proceeded  on  authority 
far  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  work  on  the  kingdom  of  Caubu^  from 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  present  b«ol|  is  taken.— Tr, 
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If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  south  end  of  the  Solimfin  chain  book 
to  Her&ty  at  the  western  extremitjr,  we  shall,  with  the  ^cxxT. 
Hindoo  Coosh  mountains,  and  a  line  parallel  to  the  Indus  — **— 
on  the  west,  form  a  triangle,  which  comprehends  the  great- 
er part  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Afghanistan.  The 
first  line  will  be  more  correct,  if,  instead  of  being  straight, 
it  has  a  convexity  to  the  south-west  The  hills  here  in- 
cluded vary  in  their  direction  and  elevation.  All  the 
considerable  ones  have  snow  lying  on  them  during  part 
of  the  year,  and  are  generally  separated  by  "fcilile  val- 
leys. Between  the  Hindoo  Coosh  and  the  valley  of  the 
Caubul  river,  there  are  three  parallel  ranges  of  moun- 
tains successively  lower,  and  passing  under  different  local 
aames,  some  of  them  very  precipitous,  and  inhabited  by 
different  tribes,  or  subdivisions  of  tribes.  In  the  eastern 
part  the  hills  on  the  two  sides  of  that  river  approximate; 
and  the  river  runs  among  hills  and  rocks.  Different  val^ 
leys  on  the  left  and  right,  that  is,  the  west  and  east,  open 
into  that  of  the  Caubul.  That  part  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding hills  and  valleys  which  lie  on  the  north  of  the  Cau- 
bul river^  is  called  Gohistan.  To  the  west  of  Cobistan  is 
the  Paropamisan  chain,  which  is  less  lofty,  but  intricate  and 
little  known  in  its  minute  topography,  from  being  difficult 
of  access.  Its  eastern  part,  inhabited  by  tlie  Hazaureh 
tribes,  is  cold  and  rugged ;  the  western,  inhabited  by  the 
Eimaka,  is  somewhat  better  cultivated,  and  has  wider  val- 
leys, but  still  poor  and  wild. 

Opposite  to  a  southerly  projection  and  high  peak  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  range  called  Coond,  and  on  the  south  of  the 
Caubul  river,  is  a  high  peak,  called  Suffaid  Cob,  which  is 
a  sort  of  centre  from  which  different  ranges  of  mountains 
extend,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Soliman  chain;  the  de- 
scent from  which  to  the  Indus  on  the  east,  is  steep  and 
sudden.  On  the  west  it  is  also  sudden,  but  less  consider- 
able, the  land  itself  being  higher.  The  Soliman  range  con- 
ffists  of  a  hard  black  stone  at  its  highest  part ;  next  a  hard 
nd  stone;  then  a  friable  grey  sand  stope.  The  branches 
Ironing  west  from  this  range  are  more  intricate  and  less 
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known  than  the  easterly  ones  already  menttened.    SiliBr- 
^^^^-   eot  ranges  extend  from  the  north-west  of  the  platean  sf 

^  Kelat  to  the  east,  some  inclining  northerly,  and  others  a 

little  to  the  south. 

Kivorf.  The  Indus  is  the  most  oonspicuons  rirer  cottoected  wift 

Afghanistan.    A  great  proportion  of  the  water  whidi  Ms 
on  that  country,  flows  in  different  streams  from  the  west  m* 

Indui,  to  this  great  river ;  and  the  Indus  is  almost  entirely  moieor 
less  under  the  Afghan  dominion  after  it  crosses  the  greit 
mountain  range  in  which  it  divides  Himaldi  from  Hindoo 
Coosh.  The  Abba  Seen  and  the  Booringdoo,  proceeding  from 
the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  running  in  general  a  southerly  coarsi^ 
flow  into  the  Indus  on  the  west  side.  KausUdiaitr  Biver 
is  another  which,  like  the  Indus,  arises  a  great  way  norfli 
of  the  same  range*  and  flows  straight  south  parallel  to  the 
Beloot-Tagh  range;  passes  the  Coond  with  great  violeooe 
on  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Caubul.  Higher  up,  the  ri- 
ver Caubul  receives  various  other  tributaries  from  the  val- 
leys, and  carries  all  their  waters  finally  into  the  Indus,  a 
litUe  above  Attock.  Lower  down,  the  Indus  rec^ves  seve- 
ral small  streams  from  the  west,  then  the  Kooroom,  and, 
farther  south,  the  €romul,  the  waters  of  which,  however, 
though  its  course  is  long,  are  chiefly  expended  in  irrlgatiiig 
the  land  of  Damaun  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Soli- 
man  range.    The  greatest  of  the  rivers  which  water  the 

Etyman-    ^^  ^^  Afghanistan  is  the  Helmund  or  Etymander,  called 

der.  in  some  maps  the  Hendmind.    It  runs  200  miles  through 

the  Paropamisan  range ;  then  issues  into  the  cultivated  plains 
of  the  Dooranee  territory;  soon  enters  a  sandy  desert,  and 
terminates  in  the  lake  of  Seistan.  Its  course  is  generally 
west  by  south.  Every  where  within  half  a  mile  or  a  mik^  its 
banks  are  cultivated  and  fertile.  Its  stream  is  considersble^ 
though  forded  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  through  al« 
most  the  whole  of  its  course.  In  the  dry  season,  it  is  breast 
deep  where  it  leaves  the  mountains,  and  at  the  time  of  As 
Qielting  of  the  snows  is  deep  iand  rapid*  It  receives  some 
very  important  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  or  sovth  sid^ 
via.  the  Urghundaub,  near  which  is  the  city  of  Kandahsr; 
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the  Tmtukf  and  the  Shorunddn^  which  join  the  Urgnn*    book 
dittb.    On  the  north  side^  it  receives  the  Khmiuhrood.   xxxt. 
Farther  wost  is  the  Fiirra-rood»  20Q  mHes  long,  which  ap-  — *— --^ 
pev s  to  flow  directly  into  the  lake,  or  to  be  lost  in  the 
safedfl.    The  Oxus  rises  within  the  subjugated  territory  of  Ozus. 
Balk,  before  it  crosses  Independent  Tartary  to  fidl  into  the 
lake  AraL 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Indus  is  called  the  piviiioD. 
Sind,  or  Lower  Sind.    It  is  subject  to  a  natire  prince,  who  is 
tributaury  to  the  king  of  Caubul*    From  Shikur^r  to  Son- 
gor,  it  is  called  Upper  Sind,  which  is  more  directly  under 
Us  goTeranaent    Above  Sungur  is  Damaun,  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  limited  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills ;  at  otiicar  times 
iaclttdes  the  plain  inhabited  by  various  tribes.    At  the  upper 
part  of  the  Indus,  within  the  Afghan  territory,  is  the  coun- 
try of  the  tribe  called  Yopsofzyes.    The  plain  of  Peshawer  Pi«|n  <>f 
occupies  the  open  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Caubul  river,  not  ^  ^^^'' 
far  from  its  mouth,  but  divided  from  it  by  tiie  mountains  of 
the  last  mentioned  tribe.    The  northern  hills  by  which  this 
plain  is  bonnded  are  covered  with  pines.    On  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  which  does  not,  like  the  left,  belong  to 
Cokistan^  is,  first,  the  country  of  the  Kheyberees,  a  very 
predatory  tribe ;  and  farther  west,  the  rich  plain  of  Jellal- 
labad.    To  the  west  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  is  that  of 
Caubul,  the  north  side  of  which  is  in  Cohistan ;  the  south 
part  of  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  most  enchanting  country.    Here 
is  Ohiznee,  or  the  country  of  the  Worduk  tribe,  contain-  Ghiwee, 
uig  one  of  the  ancient  capitals ;  and  farther  south,  is  the 
lake  Ahistandeh,  which  has  no  outlet,  but,  receiving  vari- 
008  rivers,  forms  a  basin  peculiar  to  itself.    To  the  south 
^  this,  and  somewhat  to  the  west,  are  the  valleys  of  the 
l^uk  and  the  Urghessaun :  the  former  is  60  miles  hroad, 
^d  tolerably  fertile ;  the  latter  generally  poor,  though 
^^  rich  in  the  immediate  vicinity   of  Kandahar.    The 
^Vper  part  of  both  valleys  is  inhabited  by  the  Ghiljte  tribes ; 
|he  remaining  and  most  extensive  part,  fh>m  Kelati-Ohil-  i>oorane« 
jie  to  Her&t,  by  the  Dooraneesi — ^the  tribe  considered  as^®""*'^* 
St  present  the  ruling  one,  as  the  king  of  Caubul  belongs  to 
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BOOK    it    It  is  the  largest  tribe  of  the  Afghans.    To  liie  soath  ot 
xxxy.    ijj  ^iiig  tract,  are  the  valleys  opening  on  the  rirer  Gomid 

*"■"■"■""  knd  the  intervening  mountains.  Sirufza,  Oorghoon,  and 
Wauneh,  are  the  valleys  descending  in  stages  to  the  Go- 
mul,  which  bounds  them  on  the  south.  From  the  south  side, 
the  valleys  of  Pisheen,  Burshore,  and  Zhobe,  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Gomul.  Many  other  subordinate  districts 
diversify  the  face  of  this  unequal  country. 

Climate.        The  north-eastern  part  of  Afghanistan   participates  in 
the  Indian  inonsoons  or  rainy  season,  but  greatly  modified 
and  very  distinct  from  that  incessant  and  drenching  niin 
which  prevails  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  where  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  moisture  begins  on  the  ocean,  and  extends 
interiorly,  gradually  losing  its  decided  character.  The  mon- 
soon commences  on  the  Malabar  coast  in  May,  and  reaches 
Delhi  by  the  end  of  June.    It  prevails  more  among  the 
mountains  than  in  the  flats  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
ludus,  called  the  Punjaub.    The  hills  and  valleys  of  Cash- 
mere have  their  share  of  the  rains.    They  diminish  as  they 
go  west,  and  in  the  valley  of  Peshawer  the  monsoon  only 
appears  in  some  clouds  and  showers.    In  the  valley  of  Can- 
bul  it  does  not  extend  beyond  Lughman,  but,  in  the  sootb- 
^ly  projection  of  Hindop  Coosh,  called  the  Coond,  it  forms 
the  principal  rains  of  the  year.    In  the  south  of  Afghanis- 
tan the  influence  of  the  monsoon  is  felt  as  far  west  as  the 
western  boundary  of  Mekran.    There  are  other  rains  or 
snows  which  fall  about  Christmas,  which,   in  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  are  of  more  importance  to  husbandry^ 
especially  that  portion  which  is  in  the  form  of  snow.    The 
rains,  strictly  so  called,  are  less  important  than  those  of 
spring,  which  are  said  to  come  from  the  west.    The  cli- 
mate varies  greatly  in  different  parts.    Mr.   Elphinstone 
found  that  of  the  plain  of  Peshawer  in  February,  where  the 
mission  from  India  arrived  in  1809,  to  ho  cold  in  the  night, 
but  agreeable  during  the  day.    There  was  frequent  hoar- 
frost as  late  as  the  8th  of  March,  but  by  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  sun  was  disagreeably  hot  as  early  as  eight  in 
the  morning.    Tlie  approach  of  spring  was  very  rapid- 
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Some  violent  hot  winds  blew  in  June»  at  least  in  the  coun*  book 
tries  adjoining  on  the  east,  where  the  mission  had  now  gone,  xxxy* 
The  cold  even  of  winter  is  not  very  severe,  and  some  of 
the  Indian  plants  are  in  leaf  all  the  year.  At  Caubnl  and 
Kandahar  the  summers  are  cooler,  and  the  inhabitants  ex- 
claim against  the  heat  of  Peshawer.  The  inequality  of  the 
elevation  i«  accompanied  throughout  with  a  corresponding 
inequality  of  climate.  The  winter  of  Damaun,  on  the  west 
of  the  Indus,  is  agreeable,  being  colder  than  in  any  part  of 
Indostan.  But  ti^e  summer  is  insupportably  hot  In  the 
higher  table  land  on  the  south,  as  Pisheen  and  the  west  part 
of  the  Caukir  country,  it  is  cool,  and  in  winter  thin  films  of 
ice  are  formed  on  water  in  the  night.  Kandahar  has  a  hot 
climate.  No  snow  falls  there  in  winter,  and  the  little  ice 
that  is  formed  on  the  edges  of  streams  melts  before  mid- 
day. The  samoon  winds  ai*e  not  unknown  in  that  quarter. 
To  the  north  and  to  the  east  of  Kandahar  the  cold  increases. 
At  Ghiznee,  which  is  the  coldest  part  of  the  plain  country 
in  the  Afghan  dominions,  the  severity  of  the  temperature  is 
sometimes  excessive ;  and  there  are  traditions  of  that  city 
having  been  twice  destroyed  by  falls  of  snow  in  which  all 
the  inhabitants  were  buried.  The  prevailing  winds  of 
Afghanistan  are  from  the  west 

Of  animals,  the  lion  is  very  rare,  though  common  both  in  Wild  aDi- 
Persia  and  in  the  adjoining  parts  of  India.  Tigers  and"*^*' 
leopards  are  common  to  the  east  of  the  Soltman  range,  and 
the  former  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Wolves 
abound  every  where,  and  forming  into  troops,  are  formid- 
able to  cattle,  and  sometimes  to  men.  Hysenas,  jackalls, 
foxes,  and  bares,  are  also  abundant  The  bears  are  com- 
mon in  the  woody  mountains,  but  seldom  quit  their  haunts 
except  when  tempted  by  sugar-cane  plantations.  Wild 
boars  are  rare,  though  common  in  Persia  and  India. 
The  wild  ass  is  confined  to  the  Dooranee  country,  in  the 
basin  of  the  Helmund.  Wild  sheep  and  goats  are  com- 
mon in  the  eastern  hills.  There  are  also  porcupines,  hedge- 
hogs, and  monkies,  the  last  only  in  the  north-east  parts. 
Moles  are  only  found  in  Cashmere.    The  king  has  a  few 
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dephantsy  but  thej  are  brought  from  India.    The  breed 
of  horses  fo  generally  indifferent,  the  best  that  are  used  m 
the  country  being  brought  from  India^  but  some  excdlent 
ones  are  bred  at  Herat  and  Balk.   Dromedaries  are  the  prin- 
cipal beasts  of  burden.   The  Bactrian  camel  is  comparatiTC- 
ly  rare.    Buffaloes,  though  rather  rare,  are  found  in  many 
parts.    The  ox  is  everywhere  used  for  ploughing  except  in 
Balk.    It  has  a  hump  like  that  of  India.    No  herds  of  oxen 
are  kept  except  round  the  lake  Seistan.    The  live  stock  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  consists  chiefly  of  sheep  of  the  Persian 
kind,  called  Doomba,  distinguished  by  their  broad  flat 
tails  composed  of  fat    Goats  are  very  common,  and  some 
breeds  have  long  and  curiously  twisted  horns.    There  are 
excellent   grey-hounds  and  pointers,    exactly  resembling 
those  of  England.    There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  eagles, 
and  many  kinds  of  hawks,  some  of  which  are  used  in  faul- 
coary.    Herons,  cranes,  storks,  wild  ducks,  geese*  swans, 
partridges,  quails,  and  otiier  winged  game,  are  in  great 
abundance.    The  serpents  are  mostly  harmless ;  there  are 
no  crocodiles ;  turtles  and  tortoises  are  common.     Flights 
of  locusts  have  been  known  to  occasion  famines,  but  they 
are  rare.    Bees  abound,  but  are  only  domesticated  in  Cash- 
mere. 
Vegetable!.     Most  of  OUT   European    tree^  are  found    everywhere. 
Few  species  peculiar  to  India  grow  to  the  east  of  the 
Soliman  range,   and  none  to  the  west     Pines  are  the 
most  common  species  in  the  mountains,   one  of  whichi 
called   tlie   Jelgoozeh,  is  remarkable   for   cones    larger 
than  artichokes,  and  containing  seeds  like  pistachio  nuts. 
Two  kinds  of  oaks,  cedars,  a  gigantic  cypress,  walnuts,  and 
wild  olives,  are  among  tlie  natives  of  the  mountains.    Birch, 
holly,  and  hazel,  are  known,  also  the  mastic  and  the  pista- 
chio tree  in  the  mountains.    The  mulberry,  the  tamarisk, 
and  the  willow,  are  the  most  common  wild  trees  in  the 
plains.    The  barberry,  and  other  berry-bearing  bushes  are 
common,  and  a  plant  called  Arghawaun,  which  is  a  sort  of 
anemone,  but  so  tall  as  to  be  almost  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion of  a  tree.    Roses,  jessamines,  poppies,  narcissuses, 
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hyacinihs^  taberoseSf  stock,  and  others  of  oar  comaioii   book 
flowers,  are  cultivated  in  gardens,  and  many  of  them  grow  xzxt« 
wild.    Gk>ld  is  only  found  in  the  streams  which  flow  from  •^— — 
the  Hindoo  Coosh.  Silver  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  Minerals, 
country  of  the  Canfirs,  north  of  that  range.     There  are 
mines  of  lead  and  antimony  in  the  Paropamisos,  and  of  lead 
in  the  southern  mountains,  bordering  on  Beloochistan. 

The  character  of  the  Afghan  nation  differs  from  thaiinhabi- 
of  all  their  Asiatic  neighbours,  being  distinguished  by  a^**^ 
manly  spirit  of  independence.    In  order  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  nation  in  a  manner  both  striking  and  impartial,  Ifr* 
Elphinstone  exhibits  them  in  two  points  of  view  $  first,  aa 
they  would  appear  to  a  person  transported  to  them  fron  Compand 
Engknd,  without  having  had  his  habits  of  feeling  at  aU  modi- 1,°„^'"''^* 
ficd  by  the  intervention  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Tartary,  and  . 

then  as  they  appear  to  an  Englishman  directly  from  India. 
The  former  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of  hiUs  and 
wastes,  unmarked  by  inclosures,  and  destitute  of  all  the  ela- 
borate productions  of  human  industry  and  refinement.  Ho 
would  find  the  towns  few,  and  far  distant  from  each  other^ 
and  would  look  in  vain  for  inns  and  other  conveniences 
which  a  ti'aveller  would  meet  with  in  the  wildest  parts  of 
Britain.  Yet  he  would  be  delighted  with  the  fertility  and 
populousness  of  particular  plains  and  valleys,  where  he 
would  see  the  productions  of  Europe  mingled  in  profusion 
with  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  the  land  laboured  with  an 
industry  and  a  judgment  nowhere  surpassed.  He  would 
see  the  inhabitants  following  their  flocks  in  tents,  or  assem- 
bled in  villages,  to  which  the  terraced  rooGs  and  mud  walls 
would  give  an  appearance  entirely  new.  He  would  he 
struck  at  first  with  the  high  and  somewhat  harsh  features  of 
the  people,  their  sun-burned  countenances,  their  long  beards, 
loose  garments,  and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins.  He  would 
iiotice  the  absence  of  courts  of  justice,  and  an  organized 
police.  He  would  be  surprised  at  the  fluctuation  and  in- 
stability of  the  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  a  native  could  subsist  in  such  disorder, 
and  would*  pity  those  who  were  compelled  to  pass  their 
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BOOK  iajB  ill  sach  a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were  trained  by 
^^:xxy»  ^^ip  Qohappj  situation  to  fraud  and  violence^  n^ine,  de- 
""~'""~'  ceit,  and  revenge.  Yet  he  would  scarcely  ful  to  admire 
their  martial  and  lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality^  and  their 
bold  and  simple  manners,  equally  removed  from  the  sop- 
pleness  of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity  of  a  clown; 
and  would  probably,  before  long,  discover  among  so  many 
qualities  that  excited  his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many 
virtues. 

But  an  English  traveller  from  India  would  view  them 
with  a  more  favourable  eye.    He  would  be  pleased  with 
the  cold  climate,  elevated  by  the  wild  and  novel  scenery^ 
and  delighted  by  meeting  with  many  of  the  productions  of 
his  native  land.    He  would  first  be  struck  with  the  thinness 
of  the  fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  iqipearance  of 
Compared  the  people ;  not  fluttering,  like  the  Indians,  in  white  tans* 
u  the  indi.  |{^^  ^i^ji^  j^^jf  ^j^^jp  1^^ j.^^  ^^  ^^1^^^  1^^^  soberly  and  de- 
cently attired  in  dark-coloured  woollen  clothes,  and  wrapt 
up  in  brown  mantles,  or  large  sheep-skin  cloaks.    He  would 
admire  their  strong  and  active  forms,  fair  complexions,  and 
European  features ;  their  industry  and  enterprise ;  the  hos- 
pitality, sobriety,  and  contempt  of  pleasure,  which  appear 
in  all  their  habits ;  and,  above  all,  the  energy  and  inde- 
pendence of  their  character.    In  India,  he  would  have  left 
a  country  where  every  movement  originates  in  the  govern- 
ment or  its  agents,  and. where  the  people  absolutely  go  for 
nothing;  and  he  would  now  find  himself  among  a  nation 
where  the  control  of  the  government  is  scarcely  felt,  and 
where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  inclinations, 
undirected  and  unrestrained.    Amidst  the  stormy  indepen- 
dence of  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  se- 
curity in  which  the  state  of  India,  and  even  the  indolence 
and  timidity  of  its  inhabitants,  enable  most  parts  of  that 
country  to  repose.    Ho  would  meet  with  many  productions 
of  art  and  nature,  which  do  not  exist  in  India  $  but,  in  ge- 
neral, he  would  find  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced,  and  many 
of  the  luxuries  of  Indostan  unknown.    His  impression  of 
his  new  acquaintances  would  be  on  the  whole  favourable; 
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although  he  would  feel  tbat>  without  having  lost  the  rugged-    book 
nefls  of  a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted  with  the  yices   3cxxy« 
common  to  all  Asiatics.    Yet  he  would  reckon  them  virtu-  — ^^ 
ous  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed ;  would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with  interest  and 
kindnessy  and  could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his  es- 
teem.   Both  these  descriptions  of  travellers»  when  they  be- 
gan to  investigate  their  political  constitution^  would  be 
aUke  perplexed  with  its  apparent  inconsistencies  and  con- 
tradictions, and  with  the  union  which  it  exhibits  of  turbu- 
lent independence  and  gross  oppression.    But  the  former 
would  perhaps  be  most  struck  with  the  despotic  pretensions 
of  the  general  government;  and  the  latter,  with  the  demo- 
cratic licence  which  prevails  in  the  government  of  the  tribes. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Afghan  is  uncertain.  It  is  only  Orii:iiiand 
through  the  Persian  that  it  is  known  to  the  people  them- '^'^'''^' 
selves;  and  it  is  probably  modem.  Their  own  name  for 
their  nation  is  Fooshtoon,  in  the  plural  Pooshtanneh,  pro- 
noQDced  Pooktauneh  by  the  Bordooranee  tribes,  whence 
probably  the  name  Patan,  by  which  they  are  known  in  In- 
dia. They  were  very  early  in  possession  of  the  Solimfin 
mountains,  and,  in  the  ninth  century,  those  which  form  the 
north-east  part  of  their  present  territory.  During  the 
government  of  the  descendants  of  Genghiz  and  of  Tamer- 
lane, they  retained  their  independence,  when  Bauber  came 
among  them,  and,  beginning  his  career  by  the  conquest  of 
Caubul,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Mogul  empire,  which 
after  his  death  was  transferred  to  Delhi.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  the  Afghan  tribe  of  the  Ghiljie 
founded  an  empire  which  included  all  Persia.  This  was 
overthrown  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  annexed  the  greater  part 
of  Afghanistan  to  Persia.  On  his  death,  the  present 
monarchy  was  founded.  The  Afghans  consider  them- 
selves as  descended  from  Afghaun,  the  son  of  Irmia  or 
Berkia,  son  of  Saul  king  of  Israel;  and  their  national 
histories  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of  the  Jews 
&^^Hn  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity.  This  part  of  their 
history  agrees  with  that  given  by  other  Mahometans,  and 
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B<M«    dHkn  but  litfle  from  that  of  Scripture,  only  thftt  it  is  in- 
*^^^^-   tersperBod  with  some  wild  fables.    After  the  captiMty,  they 

"*■"""  allege  that  a  part  of  the  children  of  Afghan  withdrew  to  tte 
raoQiitaiiis  of  Ghore,  or  Gaoor,  (Paropamisos,)  and  part  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mecca  in  Arabia.  AH  thiSy  however, 
rests  on  vague  tradition.  Their  race  always  preserred  tke 
knowledge  of  the  unity  of  God;  and  on  the  appearance  of 
Mahomet  his  greatest  prophet,  obeyed  his  invitation,  and 
marched  to  the  aid  of  the  true  faith,  under  Kyne^  i^er 
wards  sumamed  Abdoolreshid.  The  Arabian  historiaiis, 
however,  give  no  countenance  to  any  part  of  this  narrative. 
The  Afgh&n  historians  themselves  furnish  proofs  of  thdr 
inaccuracy,  by  making  Saul  the  forty-fifth  in  descent  from 
Abraham,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  writings, 
and  Kyse  only  the  thirty-seventh  from  Abraham,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  1600  years. 

^Uticai  The  Afghans  have  many  subdivisions  of  tribes,  and  mi- 
merous  chiefs  called  Khauns :  their  attachments  are  ratiier 
to  their  clan  and  the  public  good,  than  to  the  chief.  He 
presides  in  the  Jeergas,  or  deliberative  councils  of  his  tribe 
or  clan.  In  the  administration  of  justice,  the  Mahometan 
law  is  adhered  to,  but  private  revenge  is  much  practised 
and  countenanced  by  general  usage,  although  the  Mool- 
lahs,  or  ministers  of  religion,  who  assist  at  the  regular  tri- 
bunals, declaim  against  it  The  king  is  tlie  natural  head 
of  the  Dooraunee  tribe,  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  most  ci- 
vilised of  the  whole ;  he  levies  fixed  proportions  of  troops, 
or  money,  or  both,  from  each  tribe,  for  the  common  de- 
fence. The  whole  nation,  however,  is  seldom  unanimous 
on  any  general  plan  of  movements,  the  particular  interest 
of  each  00I0089  or  tribe,  occupying  its  chief  attention.  The 
king's  authority  is  greater  over  the  plains,  and  about  towns^ 
principally  inhabited  by  a  class  of  people'  called  Tanjiks, 
who  are  not  considered  as  of  Afghan  descent,  and  are  not 
numbered  among  the  tribes.  The  foreign  provinces  are 
also  under  greater  subjection ;  and  from  these  quarters  he 
is  enabled  to  raise  a  revenue  and  maintain  an  army  inde- 
pendent of  the  tribes.    There  are  some  points  of  strong 
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nsembUuice  between  the  situation  of  the  Afghan  country    book 
and  that  of  Scotland  in  former  times ;  the  clans  nearest  to    ^^^^* 
the  royal  residence  yield  a  precarious  submission,  while  the  ~*'"~~~~^ 
remote  ones  are  independent ;  and  the  nobility  most  connect- 
ed with  the  court  are  powerful  and  factious.    The  only  point 
of  difference  is,  that  the  Scottish  chiefs  were  despotic,  while 
the  Afghin  tribes  are  generally  under  a  republican  govern- 
ment   The  king  appoints  some  judges  under  the  name  of 
Caazeesy  who  share  with  the  jeergas  of  the  ti4bes  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  although  without  any  concert  or 
mntnal  connection. 

The  Afgh&ns  purchase  their  wives;  consequentiy  wo- Marriagei. 
men,  though  generally  well  treated,  are  in  some  mea- 
sure considered  as  property.  Courtships  are  conducted 
through  the  medium  of  the  relations  uf  the  parties ;  and 
the  marriage  contract  is  drawn  up  by  the  Cauzee.  In  the 
coantry  the  women  generally  go  unveiled,  the  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  less  distant,  and  marriages  more  fre* 
qaentiy  originate  in  the  attachment  of  the  parties.  The  wo- 
men of  the  upper  classes  are  completely  secluded,  but  have 
all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  provided  for  them  that  can 
be  afforded.  Those  of  the  poor  do  the  work  of  the  house, 
but  they  do  not  engage  indiscriminately  in  the  labours  of 
the  men,  like  the  Indian  women,  who  even  labour  among 
masons  and  bricklayers.  The  sentiment  of  love  in  all  its  Love, 
fervour  and  fidelity  is  frequent  among  the  Afgh&ns.  Be- 
tides numerous  elopements,  it  is  common  for  a  man  to  plight 
his  faith  to  a  particular  girl,  and  then  set  off  to  a  remote 
town,  or  to  India,  to  acquire  the  money  which  must  be 
paid  to  obtain  her  from  her  friends,  and  which,  however 
fayoorably  disposed,  they  cannot  in  honour  dispense  with. 
Many  of  the  Afghftn  songs  and  tales  relate  to  love. 

The  MoUahs,  or  officers  of  religion,  are  the  regular  in-  Education. 
stnictors  of  the  youtii.  Some  learn  no  more  than  their 
set  forms  of  prayer,  and  other  ceremonies  of  their  religion, 
^th  some  passages  of  tiie  Koran.  The  next  step  is  to  learn 
Arabic,  or  at  least  to  read  the  Koran,  but  often  without 
understanding  it    There  is  a  teacher  in  every  village  or 

c^p,  who  is  maintained  by  certain  allotments  of  land.    In 
▼01.  II,  22 
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BOOK   towns,  tiiere  are  regular  schools,  in  which  the  teacher  is 
^^^^*  maintained  hj  his  scholars  alone.    People  of  decent  fortune 
""""""^  learn  the  Persian  classics,  and  Arabic  grammar.     This  last 
Is  taught  in  a  very  complicated  manner,  involving  maoj 
other  subjects,  and  sometimes  occupies  several  years.    A 
young  Mollah,  when  sufficiently  proficient  in  this  study, 
goes  to  Peshawer,  Hushtnuggur,  or  some  other  place  fit* 
mous  for  its  MoUahs,  and  enters  on  logic,  law,   and  theo- 
logy.   Some  push  their  researches  into  ethics,  metaphysics, 
and  the  system  of  natural  philosophy  known  in  the  east,  as 
well  as  history,  poetry,  and  medicine,  which  last  is  a  fa- 
shionable study  for  men  of  all  professions.    These  often 
travel  to  distant  places,  and  even  to  Bokhara,  which  is  a 
great  seat  of  Midiometan  learning;  but  Peshawer  aeemsy 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  most  learned  city  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  many  more  students  come  thither  from  BoUia- 
ra,  than  repair  to  that  city  from  Peshawer.    India  has.  Id 
this  respect,  no  great  reputation,  and  Persia  is  avmded  on 
account  of  the  religious  heresy  of  Sheeism,  which  is  pro- 
fessed in  that  country,  the  Afghans  being  orthodox  Son- 
Lanpiago.  nites.     The  language  of  the  Afghins  is  called  Pnshtoo; 
its  origin  has  not  been  well  investigated,  and  probably  is 
not  easily  discovered.    Of  a  large  proportion  of  the  words 
composing  it,  the  roots  are  unknown;  yet  some  of  the 
words  which  must  have  been  used  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society,  or  others  by  which  they  have  been  supplanted, 
belong  to  the  Zend  and  Pehlewe,  such  as  the  terms  for  fa- 
ther and  mother,  sister  and  brother,   and  the  numerals. 
The   words   connected   with  religion,   govemn&ent^   and 
science,  are  mostly  introduced  from  the  Arabic,  through  the 
Persian.    The  AfghAns  use  the  Persian  alphabet,  and  ge- 
nerally write  in  the  Nushk  character.    Having  some  sounds 
which  are  not  represented  by  any  Persian  letters^  they  ex- 
press them  by  adding  particular  points,  or  other  marks  to 
the  Persian  letters  which  come  nearest  to  them.    The  lan- 
guage is  rough  but  manly,  and  not  unpleasing  to  an  ear 
accustomed  to  oriental  tongues.    None  of  the  Pushtoo  an- 
thers of  celebrity  are  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old, 
and  probably  none  at  all  more  than  three  centuries.    They 
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have  many  translations  from  the  Persian.  They  have 
some  original  poetry,  particularly  on  the  subjects  of  their  ^^^odt. 
national  wars.  Their  prose  authors  are  chiefly  on  theo- 
logy  and  law ;  but  the  Persian  is  still  their  learned  lan- 
gaage.  Their  plans  of  study  are  strictly  methodical,  par- 
taking in  no  degree  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  A  book, 
if  read  at  all,  must  he  preceded  by  certain  others. 

The  Afghan  system  of  Islamism  is  the  Sonnite,  which  Religion. 
IB  distinguished  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  three  first 
caliphs  as  true  successors  of  Mahomet.  They  entertain  a 
great  horror  against  heretics,  infidels  and  idolaters.  Some 
instances  have  occurred  of  capital  punishments,  inflicted  at 
the  instance  of  tlie  MoUahs,  on  individuals  of  the  Sheeite 
sect  for  blasphemy.  But  they  are  on  the  whole  tolerant  to 
those  whom  they  reckon  infidels,  in  their  own  country.  The 
Hindoos  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  their 
temples  are  unmolested,  though  they  are  forbidden  all  pub- 
lic processions,  and  all  exhibitions  of  their  idols.  They  are 
employed  in  offices  of  trust,  and  are  as  much  at  their  ease 
aus  most  of  the  other  inhabitants.  The  Sikhs  praise  the  Af- 
ghans for  their  tolerant  conduct  towards  them ;  while  they 
are  treated  with  contempt  and  aversion  by  the  Persians. 
Mr.  Foster,  as  an  individual  Christian,  was  treated  rather 
contemptuously.  The  Sheeahs,  or  Sheeites^  are  more  dis- 
conntenanced  than  any  other  sect,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
matters  of  religion ;  those  who  are  nearest  to  us  in  their 
bdief  are  least  willingly  forgiven  for  not  going  the  whole 
length  of  our  particular  creed.  There  is  a  sect  called 
Soofees,  who  are  a  sort  of  onthusiastical  religious  philo- 
sophers, resembling  Platonists  or  Pantheists.  There  is 
another  called  that  of  Moollah  Zookee,  the  adherents  of 
which  renounce  all  belief  in  prophecy  and  revelation,  and 
have  the  character  of  being  dissolute  and  profligate  in 
theur  liyes.  The  Afghans,  in  general,  have  much  per- 
sonal religion,  and  seem  to  be  habitually  occupied  with 
pious  reflections.  They  are  very  regular  in  performing 
^iMar  devotions.  Their  toleration  does  not  arise  from  in- 
'Uhrence,  but  from  their  considering  religion  as  a  person- 
S2 
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BOOK  al  concern ;  and  they  are  often  sulBciently  capable  of  giv- 
xxxT.  lug  credit  to  others  for  fimneas  of  profession*  Rqpilari- 
tjr  in  observance  of  the  prayers  and  fasts  is  often  enforced 
by  the  manicipal  law^  and  the  breach  of  them  ponisM 
by  the  Moohtesib»  a  regular  Officer  appointed  for  Hie 
purpose^  whose  office,  however,  is  very  unpopular,  snd 
exposed  to  the  continual  reproach  of  corruption  and  parti- 
ality. The  mollahs  inculcate  austerity  of  life;  they  often 
break  such  instruments  of  music  as  are  not  deemed  war- 
like, such  as  lutes  and  fiddles;  sparing  drums,  tmmpetB, 
and  hautboys.  They  are  in  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them  are  sen- 
sible and  agreeable  men.  They  are  actuated  by  a  strong 
corporation  spirit,  and  often  avail  themselves  of  tiie  preva- 
lent superstitious  respect  in  which  they  are  held,  to  raise 
mobs  in  their  own  cause.  Their  formal  curses  are  mudi 
dreaded.  This  body  of  men  is  useful  in  repressing  numy 
lawless  passions ;  at  the  same  time  it  prevents  the  advance- 
ment of  society  to  a  better  state,  which  can  only  be  elect- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  a  desire  and  opportunities  of  in- 
Ibrmation  independent  of  their  influence.  There  are 
likewise  some  recluse  persons,  esteemed  as  saints,  under 
the  names  of  Dervises,  Fuhe^^  &c.  who  Bte  treated 
with  still  greater  reverence,  though  they  do  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  civil  or  secular  matters.  These  sometimes 
lay  claim  to  supernatural  powers  or  communications.  The 
Afgh&ns  believe  in  alchymy,  magic,  astrology,  and  the 
prophetic  character  of  dreams ;  and  they  seek  for  direction 
in  weighty  concerns  by  turning  up  the  Korftn  at  randonit 
after  fasting  and  prayer.  Sometimes,  with  less  solemnityi 
fliey  make  a  similar  use  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  and  other 
books,  to  peep  into  ihturity. 
H<wpitaii-  The  Afghans  are  remarkably  hospitable.  They  have 
^'  a  peculiar   custom,  called  J^nmnawauteCf    (meaning,  ^I 

have  come  in,'^)  by  which  a  person  who  has  a  favour  to 
ask  goes  to  the  house  or  tent  of  the  man  on  whom  it  de- 
pends, and  refuses  to  sit  on  his  carpet,  or  partake  of  bis 
hospitality,  till  he  grants  the  required  boon.    This  is  felt 
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as  an  uresistible  tie,  in  opposition  to  very  strong  contrary  book 
motives.  A  still  stronger  appeal  is  made^  though  not  3^^^^* 
connected  with  the  law  of  hospitality,  when  a  woman  sends 
her  TeU  to  an  AfghSn,  and  implores  his  assistance  for  her- 
sdf  w_  her  fiimily.  The  protection  conferred  by  the 
rights  of  hospitality  ceases  when  the  object  of  it  is  beyond 
the  lands  of  the  village  or  tribe,  and  in  this  situation  the 
same  individoal  is  reckoned  a  fur  object  of  plunder. 
They  attend  much  more,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  confer- 
ring of  favours  than  to  the  respecting  of  rights.  Plunder 
among  themselves  is  chiefly  repressed  by  the  defensive  ex- 
ertions of  the  injured  tribe.  Strangers  are  sure  to  be 
plundered,  unless  they  obtain  a  protecting  escort  from  the 
tribe  through  whose  territorite  they  pass.  Some  tribes 
are  in  this  particular  more  infamous  than  others.  In 
times  of  political  confusion,  travelling  is  not  safe  on  any 
terms,  or  in  any  part  of  the  country.  But  their  robberies 
are  never  aggravated  by  murder.  A  man  may  be  killed  in 
defence  of  his  property,  but  his  life  is  in  no  danger  when  he 
ceases  to  resist 

The  houses  are  made  of  unbumed  brick,  one  story  Manne„ 
high.  Their  only  furaiture  is  pieces  of  carpet  or  felt,  for  ^^^  cus- 
sitting  and  sleeping  on.  Sometimes  the  room  is  surround- 
ed with  broad  raised  benches,  called  sopha  or  suf6.  They 
sit  cross-legged  when  at  their  ease.  Their,  ordinary  employ- 
ment, when  seated,  is  conversation;  a  kaUoon  for  smok- 
iag,  is  passed  round  occasionally,  and,  after  a  whiff  or 
two,  is  sent  away.  They  are  not  great  smokers^  but 
much  addicted  to  snuff,  which  they  keep  in  round  or  oval 
boxes,  formed  of  a  sort  of  nut-shell  called  balaughoon  with- 
out a  hif  but  having  a  hole  at  one  end  for  pouring  out  the 
^uff.  At  first  meeting,  some  ceremonious  words,  with  so- 
lemn gestures,  are  passed,  after  which  they  are  quite  unre- 
strained and  social.  They  delight  in  tales  of  kings,  genii,  and 
^es.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  the  chace.  Their  Drew. 
dress  is  various ;  partaking  of  the  Persian  in  the  western,' 
and  of  fhe  Indian  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country. 
Their  mode  of  travelling  is  on  horseback,  at  a  walking 
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pace.  The  women  are  carried  in  a  sort  of  hamparSf  caU- 
xxxT.  ed  cudjawas,  slang  over  the  animal's  hack.  For  women  of 
distinction  they  are  carried  between  two.  The  Afghansy 
like  the  other  Mahometans,  have  slaves  brought  from  Af- 
rica, through  Arabia;  some  Persians,  brought  from  tlie 
Belooches,  who  have  kidnapped  them;  and  some  purchas- 
ed or  carried  off  from  their  northern  neighbours  the  Can- 
firs.  The  Afghans  are  not  so  frivolous  nor  so  habitnaUj 
false  as  the  Indians ;  and  are  perhaps  more  sincei-e,  theo^ 
less  polished,  than  the  Persians.  The  attachment  which 
subsists  in  families  and  clans  is  strong  and  faithful ;  tbe 
royal  families  are  almost  the  only  exceptions,  being  fre- 
quently scenes  of  keen  and  sometimes  merciless  rivalry. 
They  are  proud  of  their  descent,  and  fond  of  genealogies; 
grateful  for  favours,  though  irritable  in  cases  of  slights. 
They  will  do  any  thing  that  is  wanted  of  them  with  moch 
more  zeal  if  a  present  is  made  in* advance,  than  if  it  is 
withheld  in  the  hope  of  quickening  them  by  expectancy. 
No  Afghan  ever  keeps  a  shop,  or  exercises  any  handicraft 
Hiudoot  trade.  Prohibited  by  their  religion  from  taking  interest 
jJJ^,.  ^"'  for  money,  they  are  dependent  on  resident  Hindoos  as 
bankers.  Their  artificers  are  of  the  same  nation,  or  Per- 
sians or  Taujeks.  These  are  subjected  to  some  hardships 
and  grievances  in  the  towns,  from  the  strictness  of  the  po- 
lice, which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  MoUahs,  and  in  some 
degree  inquisitorial.  In  summer  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  rise  at  half  past  three,  then  go  to  the  mosque  to 
prayer,  then  take  a  light  breakfast,  after  which  they  repair 
to  their  shops.  They  take  a  luncheon  at  eleven,  and  then 
sleep  for  two  hours.  Their  great  meal  is  after  the  last 
prayers,  and  called  Shaw  mee.  The  food  of  the  common 
people  is  leavened  bread,  rice,  flesh,  vegetables,  sometimes 
cheese,  and  always  a  sort  of  dried  curd  called  koroot  One 
of  their  great  amusements  arises  from  their  passion  for 
pleasure  parties,  in  gardens,  or  on  distant  rural  excursions 
to  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  of  the  country.  They 
have  often  singing  and  playing  in  their  houses,  and  delight 
in  fighting  cocks  and  quails.    They  hfive  some  forms  of 
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bodily  exercise  which  they  employ  even  in  their  houses,    book 
which  contribute  powerfully  to  their  muscular  vigour.    On    ^zxv. 
the  whole,  a  deg^e  of  happiness  and  ease  is  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  which  might  appear  altogether  in- 
conceivable when  we  consider  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed. 

The  houses  of  the  great  are  very  magnificent  and  spa-  The  gnat, 
cious ;    surrounded  with  high  walls   containing   several 
courts.     The  halls  are  supported  by  tall  wooden  pillars, 
and  Moorish  arches,  carved,  painted,  and  ornamented  with 
figures  of  flowers.    These  are  often  enlivened  with  paint- 
ingSf  executed  in  Persia.    Thdr  dress  is  on  the  Persian 
modeL     The  place  of  honour  is  the  comer  of  the  room  at 
the  end  opposite  the  entrance,  and  there  the  master  sits. 
One  side  of  the  room  is  open  to  a  garden  or  court,  and  a  row 
of  servants  is  drawn  up  out  of  doors,  immediately  below. 
The  manners  of  the  great  are  mild  and  plain,  but  digni^ 
fied.    The  servants  are  remarkable  for  activity  and  fideli<-  Sermnti. 
tjf  and  are  often  entrusted  withimportant  secrets.    Their 
masters  send  them  with  the  most  confidential  messages, 
without  taking  any  precaution,  except  that  of  providing  for 
their  being  believed.    For  this  purpose  a  ring  is  given,  or 
some    IndiflTerent    occurrence   is   referred   to   which    is 
known  only  to  the  master  and  the  person  to  whom  the 
messenger  is  sent    The  great  do  not  get  out  of  bed  till 
suurise.     They  read  and  pray  for  about  an  hour,  then 
breakfast;  after  which  they  repair  to  court,  where  they 
transact  business.     Their  amusements  are  hunting  and 
hawking.    They  keep  about  them  persons  whose  profes- 
sion it  is  to  r^ad  to  them;  the  favourite  book  being  the 
Shauh   Nanmeht    the   great  heroic   poem   of  FerdoosL 
Chess,   backgammon,   and  cards,  are  also   resorted   to. 
Their  entertainments  are  served  up  with  great  neatness, 
as  well  as  magnificence.    The  servants,  however,  snyffthe 
candles  into  a  tea-cup  with  a  pair  of  scissars.    They  sepa^r 
rate  the  joints  of  the  meat  with  penknives,  and  tearing  it  to 
piMes  witbt  their  haa<ls,  which  have  been  washed  immediatei- 
ly  before^  lay  it  on  the  plates  before  the  gueata.    Th^  con- 
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dact  of  the  great  has  a  miich  more  fiivourable  aspect  ^hen 
among  the  people  of  their  tribe  than  at  coart,  where  connip- 
tion uflttally  prevails. 

The  exports  from  the  Afgh&n  conntry  to  India  are 
principally  horses  and  poneysy  furSy  shawls,  Mooltan 
chintz,  madder,  assafietida,  tobacco,  almonds,  pistachio 
nuts,  walnuts,  hazle-nnts,  and  friiits.  The  fruits  an$  ge- 
nerally dried,  but  a  great  quantity  fresh,  bdng  polled  be- 
fore they  are  ripe,  and  carefully  packed  up  in  boxes  vi& 
cotton.  The  imports  from  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
worn  by  the« common  people  in  every  part;  muslins,  silk 
stuffs,  and  brocade,  indigo  in  great  quantities,  ivory, 
chalk,  bamboos,  wax,  tin,  sandal-wood,  sugar,  spices,  and 
cowries.  The  exports  to  Independent  Tartary  consist 
of  articles  previously  imported  from  India,  or  made  in  the 
Indian  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  principal  imports 
from  that  country  are  horses,  and  gold  and  silver  in  the 
form  of  coin  or  of  Chinese  ingots.  Cochineal,  broad  cloth, 
pots,  and  hardware,  come-  from  Bokhara,  being  originally 
brought  from  Russia;  also  Russian  leather,  tin  beads,  spec- 
tacles, and  other  European  articles.  Oormuk,  a  fine  cloth 
of  camel's  wool,  cotton,  and  some  lamb  skins,  are  imported 
from  Bokhara  itself;  and  a  few  of  the  two  humped  camels 
from  the  Kuzzauk  country.  With  Persia  an  interchange 
of  manufactures  is  tiie  chief  trade;  they  also  receive  from 
that  country  quantities  of  raw  silk,  com,  and  bullion,  and 
some  Indian  chintz,  which  is  brought  from  Coromandel  to 
Abushehr  in  the  Persian  Ghilf,  and  then  carried  across  the 
country  to  Afghanistan. 

t  Mr.  Elphinstone  gives  a  minute  delineation  of  the  cha- 
racters and  manners  of  the  different  Afghfin  tribes,  for  which 
we  must  refer  to  his  work.  The  eastern  tribes  are  in  general 
called  Berdooranees ;  the  most  conspicuous  among  them  is 
that  of  the  Toosofzyes,  who  are  remarkably  quarrelsome 
both  towards  their  neighbours  and  among  themsdves.  They 
live  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  CaubuL  Another  division 
consists  of  the  tribes  of  the  Solim&n  range,  the  Kheibereefi^ 
"Vizerees,  and  others ;  and  the  third  that  of  the  western  Af- 
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gh&nsy  Ae  most  conspicuous  of  whom  are  fbe  Dooranees  book 
and  the  Ghiljies.  These  two  are  a  sort  of  rivals ;  the  for-  ^>^x^* 
mer  being  the  ruling  tribe^  and  that  to  which  the  present  — — 
king  belongs;  the  latter  formerly  enjoyed  that  honour, 
and  under  them  the  Afghans  once  subjugated  the  whole 
of  Persia*  The  Ghiljies  are  ferocious  and  vindictive  to 
their  enemies;  while  the  Dooranees  are  mild  as  well  as 
manly,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  whole  Afgh&n 
nation.  Some  of  them  lead  an  agricultural  and  others  a 
pastoral  life.  The  former  live  chiefly  in  villages,  a  com- 
mon form  of  which  is  that  of  four  streets  leading  into  a 
square  in  the  centre.  There  is  sometimes  a  pond,  and  al- 
ways some  trees  in  this  space,  where  the  young  men  as- 
semble in  the  evenings  to  pursue  their  sports,  while  the 
old  men  look  on  and  converse.  The  houses  are  of  brick 
burned  or  unburned,  cemented  with  mud  mixed  with 
chopt  straw.  The  roofs  are  sometimes  in  the^  form  of  ter- 
races laid  on  beams,  but  more  frequently  composed  of  three 
or  four  low  domes  of  brick.  A  house  generally  consists  of 
only  one  apartment ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  few  outhouses. 
The  villages  are  for  the  most  part  close  by  the  castle  of  a 
khan.  Many  even  of  the  agricultural  Dooranees  live  in  tents 
of  black  blankets  or  thick  felt  The  common  ones  are  low, 
but  those  of  the  khans  are  comparatively  spacious,  and 
high  enough  to  admit  a  camel.  The  pastoral  tribes  for 
the  most  part  lead  an  easy  and  peaceful  life,  to  which 
they  are  very  much  attached,  but  those  on  the  confines  of 
Persia  are  fierce  and  active  in  their  border  wars. 

The  city  of  Kandahar  is  in  the  Dooranee  country.  It  City  of 
is  large  and  populous;  and  superior  to  most  Asiatic ^^^^'* 
cities,  having  the  advantage  of  being  built  on  a  plan,  but 
not  at  all  magnificent  The  most  of  it  is  built  of  brick 
cemented  with  mud.  Its  external  appearance  is  not  re- 
markable. The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are  M* 
Sh&ns,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other  large  towns. 
The  Ghiljies  possess  the  country  situated  between  that  of 
the  Dooranees  and  the  city  of  Caubul.  It  contains  the 
<^ify  of  Ghiznee,  which  was  the  capital  of  Afgh&nistanr ' 
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BOOK    when  at  its  height  of  power,  and  holding  all  Fersia  in  nb- 
^'^^^^*  jection.    This  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.   It 
is  now  reduced  to  a  town  of  1500  houses,  besides  suburbi 
without  the  walls.    It  contains  two  lofty  nunarets.    Hk 
tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmood  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  city,  a  spacious  but  not  a  magnificent  building 
covered  with  a  cupola     The  tomb-stone  is  of  white  narble, 
it  has  some  verses  of  the  Koran  inscribed  on  it ;  and  some 
Mollahs  are  still  maintained,  who  incessantly  read  the  Ko- 
ran aloud  over  the  grave.    There  are  a  few  other  antiqoi- 
tiesy  one  of  the  most  useful  of  which  is  an  embankment 
across  a  stream,  by  means  of  which  the  city  and  the  fidds 
are  supplied  with  water. 
Cftubui.         The  city  of  Caubul,  the  present  capital,  is   handsome, 
but  not  extensive.    The  houses  are  of  wood ;  Mr.  Foster 
praises  the  abundance  and  arrangement  of  its  bazars.    Od 
the  top  of  a  hill,  over  the  city^  is  the  tomb  of  the  celdirated 
emperor  and  historian  Bauber.    The  climate  and  local 
scenery  of  that  place  are  delightful. 
vwSi^ti     ^®  ™*^  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  dcpcii- 
'dencies  of  the  Afghfin  government.    The  only  one  which 
they  at  present  possess  in  Turlcestan  is  the  town  and  dis- 
trict of  Balk,  or  Bulkh,  a  tract  which  has  the  Ozns  on  tiie 
north,  the  mountains  of  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Paropamiw 
on  the  south,  Budukshaun  on  the  east,  and  a  desert  on  tte 
west    This  country  lies  lower  than  Afghfinistan^  the  d^ 
scent  from  the  mountains  on  the  north  being  much  greater 
Battb.      and  more  rapid  than  on  the  south.    The  city  of  Balkb  is 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity;  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
in  Alexander's  time,  under  the  name  of  Bactra.    It  had 
been  the  capital  of  Persia  at  a  much  earlier  period,  being 
fixed  on  as  the  royal  residence,  by  Ky  Koosroo,  supposed 
to  be  the  same  with  Cyrus  the  Great    All  the  Asiatics 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  its  being  the  oldest  city  in 
the  world.    It  is  now  insignificant,  but  has  extensive  ruins- 
The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  fertUe,  and  well  cultivat- 
ed.   It  is  said  to  contain  360  villages,  and  is  watered  by 
eighteen  canals,  drsiwn  frvnn  a  celebrated  reservoir  in  the 
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Paropamisan  mountaina.    One  of  them  was  reckoned  to    book 
produce  an  annual  revenue  of  L.9000  Sterling.    The  peo-   »fx^* 
pie  of  this  district  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Uzbek  Tar-  — — 
tars,  being  uncommonly  strict  as  Sonnee  Mahometans^  and 
regulating  their  conduct  entirely  by  the  Roran^  which  is 
their  only  rule^  both  in  private  life  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

The  Paropamisan  range  of  mountains  is  inhabited  by 
two  races^  which,  though  subject  to  the  Afghan  govern- 
ment,  are  not  of  Afghan  descent,  and  differ  from  them  en- 
tirely in  language,  appearance,  and  manners.    Their  lan- 
guage is  a  dialect  of  the  Persian.    They  seem  to  be  of  the 
same  race,  but  divided  by  difierence  of  religion,  the  £i-  Eim&ukf . 
maaks  being  rigid  Sonnees,  and  the  Hazaurehs  violent 
Sbeeahs.     The  governments  of  both  are  despotic,  whereas 
those  of  the  Afgh&n  tribes  are  remarkably  the  reverse. 
The  country  of  the  Eimauks  is  the  farthest  west,  and  the 
least  mountainous,  but  the  hills  are  lofty  and  steep  towards 
Herat.     The  Eimauk  chiefs  sometimes  inhabit  spacious 
palaces  in  strong  castles,  where  they  maintain  little  courts, 
and  are  attended  by  splendid  retinues.    They  levy  taxes 
on  their  tribes,  and  keep  troops  in  their  own  pay,  and 
mounted  on  their  own  horses.    The  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  right  of  life  and  death  are  in  their  hands. 
These  people  keep  many  sheep,  and  rear  a  small  but  hardy 
breed  of  horses.    They  eat  horse  flesh.    In  other  respects 
they  resemble  the  Afghans,  but  their  despotic  governments 
give  them  an  appearance  of  greater  order  and  quiet    In 
war  they  show  a  degree  of  ferocity  not  known  among  the 
Afghans,  sometimes  throwing  their  prisoners  over  preci- 
pices, at  others  shooting  them  with  arrows,  drinking  the 
warm  blood  of  their  enemies,  and  rubbing  it  over  their 
faces  and  beards.    Two  tribes  of  Eimauks,  situated  to  the 
west  of  Hera^  are  subject  to  Persia.    The  number  of  the 
Eimauks  may  amount  to  400  or  450,000. 

The  term  Hazaureh  has  been  differently  applied.    There  Hasaunbst 
is  a  subordinate  tribe  of  the  Eimauks,  called  the  Hazan- 
t^   The  regiments  into  which  the  Tartar  armies  wepe 
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BOOK    divided  naed  to  be  called  Qazaurehs;  but  tihe  Hazaniek 
^^^^*    nation  is  not  to  be  confounded  witb  eUber  of  tbeee^  al* 

"■""""■^  though  it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
the  armies  now  mentioned^  which  were  left  to  occupy  part 
of  the  conquered  country.  The  country  of  the  Hazauretis 
is  more  rugged  than  that  of  the  Eimauks.  It  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  culture  of  grain ;  and  hence  animal  food,  in- 
cluding horse  flesh  and  the  productions  of  the  dairy*  are^ 
with  that  people,  more  important  articles  of  diet.  They 
live  in  thatched  houses,  half  sunk  in  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

DresB.  The  inhabitants  twist  rolls  of  cloth  round  their  legs,  in- 
stead of  stockings,  a  custom  common  to  them  with  the 
Uzbeks.  The  women  wear  long  Crocks  of  wooUeo  stuff,  and 
boots  of  soft  deer-skin  as  high  as  the  knees.  Their  cap  sits 
close  to  the  head,  and  a  slip  of  cloth  hangs  down  behind 
half  way  to  the  ground.  Tbey  have  strong  Tartar  featora^ 
but  their  habit  of  body  is  stouter  and  plumper  than  that  of 
tiie  Tartars.  The  women  are  often  handsome,  and  have  an 
ascendancy  unexampled  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
wife  manages  the  houses  takes  care  of  the  property,  does 
hw  share  of  the  honours,  and  is  much  consulted  in  all  her 
husband's  measures.  Women  aare  never  beaten;  tbej 
have  no  concealment,  but  are  said  to  be  indifierent  in  their 
character  for  chastity.  Both  sexes  spend  much  of  their 
time  in  the  house,  sitting  round  a  stove.  Tbey  are  all 
great  singers  and  players  en  the  guitar,  and  many  of  them 
poets.  Lovers  and  their  mistresses  ring  verses  to  one  ano- 
ther of  their  own  composing^  and  men  often  sit  for  hours  rail- 
ing at  each  51her  in  extemporaneous  satire.  Their  anlufl^ 
meats  out  of  doors  are  hunting,  shooting  deer,  and  racing. 
They  are  good  archers,  and  every  man  has  a  match-lock. 

Character.  They  are  passionate,  exceedingly  fickle,  and  often  en- 
gaged in  broils  among  themselves;  yet  a  merry,  conver- 
sible,  good  natured  and  hospitable  race.  An  extreme  sim- 
plicity prevails  among  them.  It  is  said  that  they  believe 
the  king  of  Caubul  to  be  as  high  as  the  tower  of  a  castle* 
They  are  not  exempt  from  falsehood.  They  live  in  vil- 
lages of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  houses,  each  village 
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htLring  a  high  tower  for  defence,  in  which  a  sentinel  con- 
stantly watches,  and  if  necessary,  sounds  the  kettle  drum ;  ^^^^^ 
when  the  sound  is  taken  up  from  hill  to  hill,  and  two  or  three  """"—^ 
thousand  men  are  in  a  short  tune  assembled  at  the  point  of 
attack.  They  are  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which  has  a'^'^^'* 
Saltan  who  lives  in  considerable  state,  and  is  armed  with 
bigh  powers.  They  have,  however,  some  democratic  tribes. 
They  are  all  enthusiastical  followers  of  Ali,  hold  in  detes-'^^^'^^*'"* 
tation  tiie  Afghans,  Eimauks,  and  Uzbeks  for  following 
the  sect  of  the  Sonnees,  and  insult,  if  they  do  not  perse- 
cute, every  Sonnite  who  enters  their  country.  They  even 
distrust  such  of  their  own  countrymen  as  have  been  much 
among  the  Afgh&ns,  suspecting  them  of  a  degree  of  dete- 
rioration. They  have  little  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.  The  little  trade  they  have  is  carried  on  by  bar- 
ter; sugar  and  salt  are  the  foreign  commodities  most  in 
request.  Tlieir  country,  though  more  extensive,  is  less 
peopled  than  that  of  the  Eimauks,  and  their  number  pro- 
bably does  not  exceed  from  SOO,  to  350,000  souls.  The 
country  of  the  Hazaurehs  contains  two  idols,  representing 
a  man  and  a  woman,  the  former  twenty  yards  high,  and 
the  latter  fourteen.  The  man  has  a  turban  on  his  head, 
one  hand  is  held  up  to  his  mouth,  and  the  other  across  his 
hreast.  These  are  thought  to  be  relics  of  the  worship  of 
Boodh,  and  resemble  the  colossal  statues  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temples  consecrated  to  that  religion. 

Herat,  though  within  the  limits  of  the  Dooranee  country,  ^«'*** 
forms  a  distinct  government,  and  is  in  little  subjection  to 
the  general  government  of  the  kingdom.  The  city  of 
this  name  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  renowned  in 
the  east.  It  was  formerly  called  Heri,  and  gave  its 
name  to  an  extensive  province  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der. It  was  long  the  capital  of  Tamerlane's  empire. 
Prom  his  descendants  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Sophi 
Kings  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Doora- 
neesin  1715;  it  was  taken  again  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1731, 
^  retaken  by  the  Afghan  king,  Ahmed  Shah,  in 
17^49.  It  surpasses  the  other  Afgh&n  cities  in  magni- 
%nce.    It  has  a  very  spacious  and  elegant  mosque,  snr- 
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BOOK  rounded  by  domes  and  minarets,  and  ornamented  with  the 
^^*^^*  diining  painted  tile  which  is  so  much  used  in  all  the  Per- 
sian  buildings.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  wet  ditch, 
covers  a  great  space,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabi- 
tants. Two-thirds  consist  of  ancient  inhabitants  who  are 
all  Sheeahs,  a  tenth  Dooranees,  and  the  rest  Eimanks  and 
Moguls,  together  with  the  same  mixture  as  the  other  towns 
of  the  kingdom.  The  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try are  mostly  Taujiks,  who,  like  the  rest  of  that  race, 
bear  a  very  respectable  character.  The  revenue  of  Herit 
is  reckoned  at  a  million  of  rupees,  one  half  of  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  maintenance  of  local  troops,  and  the  payment 
of  salaries,  while  the  other  passes  into  the  royal  treasury. 
The  government  is  generally  held  by  a  son  of  the  King 
of  Caubul.  The  present  is  Feeroz  Oosden,  brother  of  the 
king,  a  mild  and  respectable,  though  rather  a  timid  cha- 
racter. It  is  less  subject  to  the  Afghftn  kingdom  flian  its 
other  dependencies,  being  occasionally  attacked  or  tiureat- 
ened  by  the  Persian  power,  and  obliged  to  purchase  its 
peace  on  the  condition  of  payments,  which  constitate  a  sort 
of  irregular  tribute.  Mr.  Slinneir  represents  it  as  subject 
to  the  king  of  Persia,  but  flie  family  to  which  the  governor 
belongs  appears  decisive  of  its  subjection  to  the  Afghftns. 

Stfftan.  The  province  o&^eistan  exhibits  a  scene  of  deplorable 
degeneracy,  both  in  its  physical  and  moral  character.  The 
numerous  ruins  which  it  still  contains  testify  it  to  hare 
been  once  a  fertile  country,  full  of  cities  scarcely  surpass- 
ed by  any  in  Asia.  These  reverses  are  the  effects  of  the 
perpetual  encroachments  of  the  sands  of  the  deserts  hj 
which  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  where 
it  joins  the  Dooranee  country.  Every  wind  brings  clouds 
of  a  light  drifting  sand,  which  destroys  the  fertility  of  the 
iBelds,  and  gradually  overwhelms  the  villages.  The  only 
parts  which  retain  their  fertility  are  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  rivers  Helmund  and  Furra-Rood,  and  of  the  lalkC  of 

Its  lake.  Durra  into  which  they  flow.  This  lake  is  about  150  miles 
in  circumference.  The  water  is  not  salt^  but  braclush, 
and  scarcely  fit  for  drinking.  In  the  centre  there  is  ao 
island  called  Copee  Zoor,  or  <<the  hill  of  strength,'^  some- 
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dmes  the  fort  of  Boostam.  It  is  still  an  occasional  place  book 
yt  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores.  The  miry  ^txxv, 
banks  are  occupied  by  a  rank  and  irregular  yegetation  of 
rushes  and  reeds,  frequented  by  herds  of  oxen  kept  by  a 
jet  of  persons  who  seem  to  form  a  distinct  race.  Exterior 
to  these  a  stripe  of  land  produces  grass,  grain,  and  tama- 
risks. The  rest  of  the  country  is  almost  a  desert,  produc- 
ing some  forage  for  camels,  and  here  and  there  a  well  for 
the  wandering  Belooches,  to  whom  these  animals  belong^ 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Sei'stan  are  Taujiks,  to  which 
have  been  added  two  other  tribes  from  Persian  Irak,  all  of 
whom  resemble  the  Persians  in  character  and  manners. 
The  Belooches  have  extended  into  this  country,  and  are 
commanded  by  Jehaun  Khan,  who  is  a  terror  to  the  cara- 
vans, and  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  lineal  des« 
cendent  of  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Seistan,  Mullik  Behrfin 
Khaiiee,  assumes' the ^title  and  state  of  royalty,  but  has 
scarcely  a  thousand  men  at  his  disposal. 

Beloochistan,  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  Mekran,  ex-  Beioochis- 
tends  from  Afghanistan  on  the  north  to  the  Indian  ocean  on^J^^^ 
the  south*    It  has  Kerman  in  Persia  on  the  west,  and  Sind  on  Sind. 
the  east.    It  is  the  ancient  Oedro$i(u    It  is  an  hundred  miles 
long,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  broad.    The  largest  divi- 
sion belongs  to  thi^  Khan  of  Kelat,  comprehending  the  table 
land,  which  is  cold,  rugged,  and  barren,  but  resembles  the        « 
Afghan  country,  and  the  low  parts  called  SewestiLn,  which 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Seistan,  already  described, 
hot  lying  on  the  south  and  on  tlie  east.    These  tracts  are 
hot,  and  generally  dry,  but,  round  Gundawa,  Dander  and 
other  towns,  well  watered  and  cultivated.    It  is  mostly  in- 
habited  by  Juts.     The  inhabitants  of  the  table  land  are 
Brahoo  Belooches,  mixed  with  Taujiks.    The  former  are 
a  hospitable  and  honest  people,  but  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  civilization,  and  have  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  Afghans.    The  plains  are  inhabited  by  another  race, 
distmct  in  language  and  most  other  particulars,  who  are 
called  Rind.    These  are  determined  and  sanguinary  rob- 
bers.   Plunder  on  a  small  scale  is  held  by  them  in  con- 
tenipt    When  they  intend  to  make  a  cAepao,  or  foray. 
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BOOK    they  set  out  on  camels^  each  man  having  the  charge  of  ten 
zxxT.   or  twelve,  and  ride  eighty  miles  a  day,  till  they  approach 

"■~"""~  the  destined  scene  of  operations,  lurk  in  some  unfrequent- 
ed jungle  in  the  neighbourhood,  rush  out  at  midnight,  set 
the  devoted  village  on  fire,  and  kill  or  carry  off  men,  wo- 
men, childfen  and  flocks.  The  captives  are  blind-folded 
and  tied  on  camels,  that  they  may  never  know  the  road 
back  to  their  native  spot  Messrs.  Pottinger  and  Christie, 
in  a  perilous  journey  which  they  undertook  across  this 
region,  found  to  the  west  of  the  Belooches,  in  Md^ran 
Proper,  Loories,  and  other  tribes  of  a  meaner  and  more 
brutal  class,  who  are  abandoned  to  every  species  of  de- 
pravity, plunder  in  every  shape,  and  murder  in  cold  blood 
on  the  slightest  resentment  They  scarcely  rear  any  chil- 
dren, and  keep  up  their  communities  chiefly  by  man-steal- 
ing. 

"Siod.  Lower  Sind  is  a  country  justly  compared  to  the  Delta  of 

Egypt  in  all  its  physical  characters.  The  former  capital 
was  Tatta,  the  ancient  Fattala;  the  present  is  Hyderabad. 
It  is  rather  barbarously  governed  by  three  brothers  called 
Ameers,  in  the  name  of  the  Afghftn  kings,  and  a  revenue  of 
sixty  one  lacks  of  rupees  (L.767,000)  is  raised  by  every  sort 
of  extortion  and  oppression.  They  ought  to  pay  1,500,000 
rupees,  (fifteen  lacks)  annually  to  the  king,  but  have  ge- 
#  nerally  withheld  it,  unless  when  in  immediate  fear  of  the 
royal  armies.  They  maintain  a  force  of  38,000  irregular 
cavalry.  The  Sindees  are  a  handsome  race,  blacker  than 
most  of  the  people  of  India,  but  have  the  character  of  being 
treacherous,  cruel,  licentious,  and  very  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence. ' 

^pper  Shirkarpoor,  in  Upper  Sind,  is  bounded  by  the  Indus  on 

the  east,  and  the  Belooche  country  on  the  west  The 
town  is  of  considerable  size,  surrounded  with  a  mud  wall. 
It  contains  several  wealthy  bankers;  and  Shirkapooree 
bankers  are  found  in  all  the  towns  of  Afgh&nistan  and 
Turkestan.  It  is  governed  by  a  H&kim,  who  keeps  very 
few  troops,  and  pays  a  revenue  of  three  lacks  of  rupees. 
The  country  of  the  Mozaurees  to  the  north  is  inhabited 
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cUefij  by  Belooches.    BtdiawQlpoor  indadeB  for  a  oertain   book 
distance,  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  its  two  tribtttaiies,   3^^^^* 
the  Hydaspes  and  the  Acesines.    Above  this  is  Mooltan> 
which  is  exposed  to  many  revolutions^  being  sometimes  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  recently  threatened  by  the 
Sikhs. 

The  valley  of  Cashmere  is  surrounded  by  loffy  mopn- Caibmere. 
tains,  which  on  the  north  divide  it  from  little  Thibet,  from 
Ladauk  on  the  east,  from  the  Punjaub  on  the  south,  and 
from  Pukblee  on  the  west  On  the  north-west,  a  branch  of 
the  Speen  (or  white)  Caufirs,  comes  in  contact  with  it. 
The  Cashmerians  are  a  distinct  race  of  Hindoos,  peculiar 
in  language  and  manners.  The  men  are  stout,  active,  and 
industrious,  much  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  notorious  for 
falsehood  and  cunning.  They  are  chiefly  Mussulmans* 
In  the  year  742  of  the  Hegira,  the  Hindoo  kings  were 
succeeded  by  a  Mahometan  dynasty.  This,  after  reign* 
ing  nearly  300  years,  was  subdued  by  the  son  of  Bauber^ 
and  Cashmere  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Moguls,  till 
the  time  of  Ahmed  Shab,  when  it  was  taken  by  tiie  Doo- 
ranee  Afghans.  It  is  governed  with  a  strong  hand,  no  na* 
tiyes  being  allowed  the  use  of  arms  within  the  city.  The 
administration  is  tyrannical,  and  numerous  spies  are  em- 
ployed. The  city  of  Cashmere  is  the  largest  in  the;Af- 
ghln  dominions,  and  contains  from  150  to  200,000  inha- 
bitants. The  grass  revenue  of  the  provinces  is  said  to  be 
49626,300  rupees  (or  nearly  L«500,000.)  The  governor 
has  constantly  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  5400  horse,  and 
3200  infantry.  The  most  remarkable  production  of  Cash-' 
mere  is  its  shawls^  which  are  said  to  occupy  sixteen  thou- 
sand looms. 

The  royal  power  is  subjected  to  greater  control  among  Govem- 
the  Afghans  than  in  most  other  Asiatic  countries,  as  the'°®'^^* 
power  of  the  Dooranee  aristocracy,  and  the  organization 
of  the  other  tribes  are  permanent;  and  notwithstanding  the 
divisimi  into  tribes,  and^the  rivalry  which  sometimes  exists 
anuing  themf  there  is  a  general  sentiment  of  regard  for  the 
poblio  interest   and  the  honour  of  the  Afghftn   name* 
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3B00K  There  is  no  regular  or  well  matured  constitation,  yet  tbere 
^'^^^^*  are  some  established  customs  and  practical  opinions  reqiect- 
■'**"'***^  ing  the  government.  There  is  no  fixed  rule  for  the  crown 
descending  to  the  eldest  son.  When  a  king  dies,  it  has  bee^ 
usual  for  the  great  Dooranee  Sirdars  present  at  the  court, 
to  meet  and  consider  which  of  his  sons  is  to  succeed*  Their 
voice  secures  the  possession  of  the  capital ;  but  the  prac- 
tice of  conferring  the  different  great  governments  on  the 
king's  sons  generally  leads  to  a  contest  The  whole  of 
the  royal  family,  except  those  whom  the  king  particularly 
favours,  are  closely  confined  in  the  upper  citadel  of  Can- 
buU  where  they  are  well  treated.  Those  who  remain  at 
large  are  appointed  to  the  government  of  provinces  or  the 
command  of  armies.  The  king  has  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  coining,  and  the  right  of  war  and  peace ;  all  appointments 
are  in  his  gift,  though  in  many  cases  his  choice  is  confined 
to  particular  families ;  of  this  description  are  the  chie&hips 
of  tribes.  Some  officers  of  the  state,  and  many  even  of  tlie 
king's  household,  are  also  hereditary.  He  has  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  revenue  both  in  collection  and  expenditure  bot 
he  cannot  increase  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  fixed 
by  Ahmed  Shah,  which  is  extremely  easy.  The  only  means 
by  which  he  can  increase  his  resources  derived  from  the  Af- 
ghlus  are  fines,  compositions  for  military  service^  and  some- 
times arbitrary  valuations  of  the  productions  of  the  land. 
He  has  the  controul  of  military  levies,  and  the  command 
of  the  army ;  he  has  the  direction  of  religious  affairs,  but 
has  little  room  for  interference.  His  general  policy  is  to 
keep  the  Dooranee  tribe  in  subjection  to  himself,  while  he 
exalts  them  over  the  other  Afgh&ns.  Therefore  he  pro- 
tects the  Taujiks,  or  townsmen  not  belonging  to  the  clans, 
and  all  others  whose  power  he  can  use  to  depress  the  no- 
bles. His  men  are  got  from  the  western,  and  money 
chiefly  from  the^  eastern  tribes.  The  Afghftn  views  of 
conquest  are  directed  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  west 
of  their  present  territory.  The  riches  of  the  Indian  pro- 
irinces  are  the  chief  temptations.  They  threatened  India 
of  late  years  daring  the  wars  of  Buonaparte;  and  oneolf- 
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ject  of  the  diploniatic  intercourse  opened  between  Oreat    book 
Britaifi  aiid  Persia  Was,  to  induce  the  later  power  to  form    ^^^^* 
a  diversion  on  the  west  in  case  of  their  attempting  to  in*  --^— ' 
rade  India.    The  mission  was  attended  with  the  desired 
effect  of  preventing  such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Afgb&n&^-^The  punishments  inflicted  on  offenders  among  Punish* 
the  Afghans  are  lenient  compared  with  the  severity  of  the  "*'*^' 
Persians.    The  practice  of  maiming  or  blinding  the  com- 
moD  people  is  unknown.    But  the  government  often  re- 
sorts to  perfidious  measures  to  seize  oflfenders,  and  em- 
ploys torture,  especially  on  the  rich,  for  extorting  money. 
Tbe  chief  minister  is  called  Yizier-Azem,  as  in  Turkey ; 
be  manges  the  i^veiiue,  and  controuls  the  other  depart- 
ments^   Ncikt  to  him  are  the  Moonshee-Baushee,  or  chief 
secretary,  who  manages  the  king's  correi^pondence ;  and 
tbeHircarrah-Baushee,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  intelli- 
S^nce  department    The  officers  of  the  court  and  house- 
hold are  very  numerous,  being  formed  on  the  model  of 
Nadir  Shah's;  each  of  the  branches  belonging  to  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  particular  dress.    The  appearance  of  the 
court  is  regular  and  decorous.    Each  of  the  eighteen  most 
iniportant   provinces  of  the  kingdom  is  governed  by  a 
BIkim,  to  collect  thc^  revenue  and  command  the  militia, 
and  a  Sirdar  to  command  the  i^gular  troops  and  preserve 
pablic  tranquillity.    These  act  through  the  medium  of  thd 
beads  of  tribes  whete  the  latter  are  powerful ;  where  the 
tribes  are  weak,  they  send  their  orders  directly  to  the  heads 
of  subdivisions.    The  principal  source  of  the  king's  income  Revenue, 
is  tbe  land  revelnue.    Some  payments  in  kind  are  apprdpri- 
ated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  king's  household.    Thcise  are 
from  particular  lands.    The  real  revenue  falls  within  two 
crores  of  rupees,  or  two  millions  Sterling.    The  Dooranee  Military 
dans  are  obliged  to  furnish  12,000  men  as  the  condition  oh  ment!^^ 
^tucb^they  hold  their  tekoolSf  or  rent-free  lands,  granted 
Aem  by  Ahmed-Shah  and  Nadir.    The  establishment  of  the 
Gbollaam-Kauheh,  a  force  formed  by  Ahmed  Shah  from  the 
foreigners  found  in  the  Dooranee  country,  and  recruited  af- 
^^^rwards  from  the  Taujiks  of  Caubul,  is  upwards  of  15,000 
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BOOK  men.  The  interest  of  these  troops  secures  their  fidelity  ' 
•xxxY.  the  king.  He  has  also  700  or  800  Shaheenchees,  or  en 
''''"*"'^"*  mounted  on  camels  which  carry  large  swivels.  The  troops 
kept  by  the  governors  of  provinces  can  seldom  be  employ- 
ed except  in  wars  carried  on  in  their  neighbourhood.  An- 
other division  of  the  aHny  is  called  Karra-Nokor,  fanusb- 
ed  by  the  owners  of  land ;  the  numbers  vary  in  the  differ* 
ent  localities.  Their  number  taken  together  is  less  than 
that  of  either  of  the  first  two  branches.  These  troops  ue 
all  cavalry^  except  a  corps  not  exceeding  2000^  furnished 
by  the  Cohistan  of  Caubul.  There  is  a  militia  called 
Eeljauree,  raised  on  extraordinary  occasions,  generally 
understood  to  be  a  tenth  part  of  the  population,  tbou^ 
that  proportion  is  seldom  realised.  These  are  paid  by  ^ 
chiefs  of  the  tribes.  They  are  almost  all  infantry.  Com- 
pulsion is  generaUy  necessary  to  bring  them  out,  their  pay 
being  small,  except  when  the  army  is  bound  for  India, 
where  they  will  even  go  without  pay  in  hopes  of  plunder. 
In  foreign  invasions  the  people  may  be  raised  en  maitf ; 
this  is  called  ooloosu  from  adoost  tiie  Afghftn  term  for  a 
tribe.  The  regular  troops  are  almost  all  cavalry.  The 
horses  belong  to  the  men^  except  those  on  which  500  per- 
sonal servants  of  the  king  are  mounted.  A  Persian  sword 
and  a  matchlock  are  tlie  usual  arms.  They  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  regular  tactics,  although  expert  in  tiie  use  of  arms 
and  the  management  of  their  horses;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  nature  of  their  country,  they  would  make  a  very  in- 
different resistance  to  a  regular  army,  though  their  courage 
is  respectable,  and  their  military  habits  are  kept  in  exe^ 
cise  by  the  unsettled  state  of  their  political  society.  . 
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INDEPENDENT    TARTARY.       * 

Cmprehmding  Oreai  Bukharia^  Kuwareimiaf  Tureomania, 
Turkestan,  and  the  KirguU  country. 

The  countries  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Seat    book 
which  are  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  the  laxartes,  went  xxxvi. 
under  the  name  of  Asiatic  Scythia  among  the  Greeks.    It  — ^— 
is  possible^  and  even  probable,  that  the  true  Scythians  of 
Europe^  the  Finnish  tribes  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  their 
proper  place,  occupied  this  country  at  a  very  remote  epoch ; 
but  the  nations  known  in  history  as  inhabitants  of  Scythia*!^^* 
in  Asia  appear  to  have  had  one  common  origin  with  the  Asia, 
modem  Tartars  or  Tatars.    The  Tartar  names  of  rivers, 
of  mountains,   and  of  provinces,*  are  recognised  in  the 
midst  of  the  Persian  names  introduced  into  Grecian  geo- 
graphy since  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  no  trace  of  the 
Finnish  languages  is  to  be  discovered  among  them.    Be- 
Bides,  no  history  from  the  age  of  Alexander  down  to  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  gives  any  certain  account  of  a  {preat 
nngration  of  people,  that  could  have  brought  new  colonies 
into  these  countries. 

*  KhowaresiDy  Choroimioj  (Ptol.,  Strab.)  Kbarizniy  Charatnuii^  (Herod.) 
Vies,  Uti^  (Herod.) ;  Uiiiiy  (Strab.)  Tokharestan,  TMuuriy  Sakita,  (d'An<- 
^%)  Saea.  Turks,  TVreie,  (Pomp.  Met.)  D}ih0D,  Zonut,  (Plin.  SUioun, 
%»,  (Plin.)  Mus-Tag,  Inmut,  etc. 
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900K  But  warlike  and  nomade  tribes  most  often  liave  Chang- 
^^^^''  cd  their  degree  of  conseqaence,  their  name,  and  their  ritn- 
'  -  ■'  ation.     Between   the    second  and  fourth   centorieSf  fte 

Sacse  and  Massagetn  disappeared  from  the  map.  Feraa 
and  Byzantium  became  acquainted  with  the  formidabk 
names  of  the  Turks  of  Transoxiana,  and  the  White 
Huns,  or  Ephthalites.  But  these  last,  so  named  because 
they  lived  upon  the  Oxus,  called  in  Persian  ^tdah^  were 
probably  Turks,  and  perhaps  the  very  same  as  the  Uses 
or  Uzbecks,  who,  after  many  revolutions,  became  ulti- 
Tbeaii-  mate  masters  of  Great  Bukharia.  The  Turks,  whose 
^urkt.  capital  at  one  time  was  Taraz,  and  afterwards  Otrar,  gare 
the  name  of  Turkestan  to  a  great  extent  of  country.  All 
the  nations  whom  we  denominate  Tartars,  acknowledge  the 
appellation  of  Turks  as  belonging  to  them  in  common.*  It 
occurs  in  Pomponius  Mela  and  in  Pliny;  and  there  is  no 
^  reason  why  we  should  erase  it  from  their  wori&8.f  If  it  is 
retained^  its  antiquity  is  at  least  anterior  to  the  age  of  these 
compilers.  This  celebrated  name  h^s  found  its  way  intu 
the  sagas  of  the  Icelanders,^  which  seeips  to  indicate  some 
ancient  connection  between  the  Goths  and  the  Turkish  na- 
tions; traces  of  such  a  connection  being  at  the  same  time 
found  in  their  languages. 
TheTau^  It  was  nqt  till  the  twelfth  century  that  the  same  of 
^' ^"**'"' Tartars,  or  more  correctly  Tatars,  became  Cupons  in 
Europe.  Abul-Ghazi  affirms  that  there  was  ampug  tiie 
Turkish  hordes  a  tribe  called  Tatars,  and  he  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  one  considerable  division  of  the  great 
Turkish  nation.  He  says,  again^  that  the  Tatars  were 
divided  into  several  tribes;  and  that  one  of  them  maiB- 
tained  some  bloody  wars  with  the  Chinese;  an  account 


f  l^jUchkow,  Orenburgskaia  Topographia,  1. 1,  ch.  1.  Fischer,  QusstJCDes 
Petropolitanse,  p.  58.  D^Anville,  M^m.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  t.  Ul' 
p.  201. 

t  Plin.  VI.  7.  Pomp.  Mela,  I.  21.    Compare  Herod.  IV.  22. 

t  Snorro,  Heimskrjngla,  I.^p.  2.  Hervarar  Saga,  p.  I.  cap.  1.  Langfed« 
gaial,  etc.  ' 
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which  comsponds  ^th  the  Chinese  annals.*    Some^how-    book 
trer,  consider  the  name  Tartar  as  unknown  to  the  Turk-  ^^a^^ 
iah  nations,  and  as  having  been  given   to  them  by  the       '     '  ' 
Chinese ;  it  appears  that  the  latter  gave  the  name  of  Tata 
to  the  nomade  nations  of  central  Asia*!    Another  opinion 
is  maintained  and  some  arguments  offei*ed  in  proof  of  it  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Quatremdre^  that  the  Tatars  were  a  Mongol, 
and  not  a  Turkish  Tribe. 

Whatever  the  case  may  be,  the  name  of  Tatars,  chang-  Extendi 
ed  into  Tartars  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the^[^||°||^ 
learned,:^  had  so  much  fame  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  that  it  invaded  the  whole  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  Asia.  It  absorbed  that  of  the  Mongols, 
although  the  latter  held  the  Tartars  in  subjection.  The 
cause  of  this  fact  may  perhaps  be  found  even  in  the  victo* 
fies  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  Tartars  sulyugated  by  him 
were  enlisted  in  his  armies,  and  in  those  of  hb  successors. 
They  greatly  exceeded  in  number  those  who  were  the  ori-r 
gual  subjects  and  countrymen  of  these  princes,  and,  in  the 
end,  caused  the  name  of  tiie  Mongols,  their  conquerors,  to 
be  forgotten.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  confirmed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Tatar  language  in  all  the  countries  conquer- 
ed by  the  Gengbissides ;  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries 
bafing  previously  used  peculiar  idioms  which  were  neither 
Mongol  nor  Tatar.  That  preference  of  the  Tatar  to  the 
Mongol  would  not  have  been  general  and  constant,  had  not 
tbe  Tartar  nation  been  much  more  numerous  than  the 
eflier  whose  military  glories  it  shared. 

The  Tartars  diflfer  as  much  from  the  Mongols  in  their  fea-  DiffoKace 
tans,  physical  constitution,  and  language,  as  the  Moors  do  ^e  TMr* 
lirom  the  negroes.    A  slender  figure,  a  European  visage,  »^Mon^ 
though  somewhat  yellow  in  complexion,  curled  hair,  and  a^ 
long  beard,  distinguish  the  Tartar  from  the  squat  shapeless 

*  HiMoke  G^a6alogique  det  Tatars,  p.  167 ;  Histoire  de  TEmpire  del  M«- 
CPU,  p.  5. 
t  Vifdeloo,  Bibliotb.  Orient,  p.  147. 
t  UtiiiclaTiuf,  Pandect,  biitor.  Turc.  LangUs,  Pallas,- etc. 
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BMK  moiister,idihifttiioi^|iromi]i6ntclmk8»  altt€0tbeai^ 
^xsn.  ehim  and  lank  hair,  who  inhabito  tiie  daierts  of  Mm^iIuu 
'thb  countries  of  these  two  races  of  men  constttnte  two 
difltbict  physical  rq^ions.  The  Mongok,  of  whom  the 
Kalmnks  are  a  branch,  occnpj  all  the  centrml  platean 
from  Lake  Palcati  and  the  Beloor  mountains  to  the  great 
wall  of  China,  and  to  the  Siolki  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  Mantchoos,  a  tribe  of  the  great  race 
of  the  Tongooses,  The  Tartars  are  the  possessors  of  that 
estensiye  country  which  lies  between  the  Beliior  dmniih 
tains  on  the  one  sid^  and  the  lake  Ana  and  tfie  Caspian 
Sea  on  the  other,  and  which  mny  be  called  either  Tartary 
or  Turkestan. 

The  Tartars  have  indeed  inhabited,  and  even  reigaed 
over  Little  Bukharia;  but  ^ere  they  baTe  been  snbdoed 
by  the  KLalmuks.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tartars  oaoe 
bad  possession  of  the  Manats  of  Bikitf  or  kingdoms  of 
Siberia,  called  also  Tura,  Kssan,  Astrakan,  and  the  Cri- 
inaa ;  but  these  four  states  have  fidlen  under  the  Bassiaii 
dominion.  A  number  of  Tartars  remain  in  these  coia- 
tries ;  some  on  the  Tobol  and  the  Irtysh,  as  far  as  tfie  ri- 
ver Yenisei;  others  in  the  nei(^bonrhood  of  KasaA.  A 
small  number  live  in  the  Crimea,  and  some  tribes  have  ta^ 
ken  refuge  in  Caucasus,  where  they  settle  round  those 
posts  which  are  protected  by  the  Russian  anns  from  ^ 
lnwlessaess  of  the  native  monataineers.  Tartary  is  thv 
very  extensive  in  an  ettinegraphic  sense,  as  denoti^  th« 
country  inhabited  by  Tartars,  But  the  independent  Tar- 
tar nations  are  confined  within  narrower  ttmits.  They 
occupy  only  the  physical  region  bounded  on  the  nmrth  by 
the  Algydim-Shah)  monntains,  or  the  coune  ef  the  Irtyah; 
on  the  west  by  the  course  of  the  Ural  and  the  Caspian  ^; 
on  the  south  by  Khorasan  and  the  meontvdna  of  Gaoor  or 
Paropamisus,  and  on  the  east  by  the  chain  of  Beloor. 
lamiti  of  On  the  north,  the  steppe  of  Issim  and  the  river  Taikf  or 
tartary.  u,.^^  separate  Tartary  from  Russia.  The  Bdoor  moun- 
tains are  its  barrier  on  the  side  of  China.  On  the  west  the 
Caspian  Sea  furnishes  a  natural  firontier;  on  the  south  it 
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has  no  auailar  barrtfir  to  secure  it  from  the  invarioim  of  tiie 
Afghans,  as  that  power  is  in  possession  of  the  city  and  ter*  ^uon. 
ritory  of  Balk.    Still  Tartary*  geographically  considered,  ""-""^ 
most  be  ^(tended  on  the  south  to  the  Hindoo  Cooeh  moun- 
tainsy  which  separate  it  from  Afghanistan. 

This  country,  without  including  the  steppe  of  Issim  which 
is  claimed  by  the  RosaiattSy  has  more  than  460,000  square 
niles  of  surface;  though  it  probably  does  not  support  six 
nilKom  of  inhabitants. 

The  leading  divisions  are,  on  the  north,  the  country  of 
fte  Kirguis,  wifli  the  districts  of  the  Karakalpaks  and  of 
the  Aralians,  and  iiie  states  of  Tashkent  and  Turkestan; 
on  the  west  Khowaresmia,  with  the  country  of  the  Turco- 
mans or  Truckmenes;  on  the  south-east  great  Bukharia, 
with  Fergnana  and  the  countries  of  Sogd,  Osrushna,  and 
others. 

Tartary,  as  now  deined,  may  be  regarded  as  the  west-  Nature  of 
era  decHvity  of  the  great  plateau  of  central  Asia.    Itis^^^^^'^- 
a  amea  of  basins,  all  of  which  terminate  in  the  Caapiaa 
Sea  and  the  lake  And.     A  great  part  of  this  country 
most  have  very  little  elevation;  but  it  is  hemmed  in  by 
moiintains  on  the  south,  on  the  east,  and  partly  on  the 
norik    The  principal  mountains  on  tiie  east  are  those  of  Mountaio«i 
Meor,  or  Beloot-Tag,  which  omstilnte  a  grnt  chain»  co-Beioor, 
^nered  wiOi  perpetual  snow.    On  the  north-east  this  chain  is 
oaattDiied  in  the  Alak,  called  also  Alak-oola,  a  term  which  Aiak, 
signifies  in  the  Kirgns  language  ^<The  Speckled  Mona^ 
tahis,''  forming  the  northern  boundary  of  little  Buchatia, 
and  joining  the  great  Bogdo^  asserted  by  the  Mongols  and 
Tartars  to  be  the  highest  mountain  of  central  Asia.    The 
Alak  mountains  are  also  named  Musart,  according  to  Pal- 
hu»  and  contain  glaciers.    On  the  soutii  Great  Bukharia  is 
^Monded  by  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  the  mountains  of  Ga- 
ow,  which  are  merely  an  extension  of  the  former;  at 
least  we  know  of  no  interruption,  except  a  narrow  gorge 
on  flie  aeuth  of  the  Anderab.     AU  the  east  part  of  the 
Win  of  the  Gihon  is  surrounded  and  filled  with  moun- 
Wns,  from  which  the  river   issues  a  little   way  froni 
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flie  city  of  Termed ;  the  defile  is  not  wnure  than  a  haadnd 
zzxTi*  pieces  wide,  and  the  sabliine  horrors  of  the  place  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Persian  name  given  to  it,  Djani*Sheer,  which 
means  *^  the  Lion's  Throaf*  Immediately  after  tliis  the  aaa* 
dy  plains  commence.  Between  the  basins  of  the  Gihcm  aai 
of  the  Sihon,  or  Syr-Daria,  the  chain  of  Ak-Tau,  or  «<tbe 
white  moantain/'  is  extended,  being  a  branch  detached  frsm 
the  Beloor.  The  Kisik-Tag,  or  <<  little  moantain,**  whidi 
rises  in  the  Kirguis  country,  is  probably  the  extremity  of 
a  branch  sent  in  this  direction  from  the  great  Altaic  daio. 
The  Ural  chain  terminates  between  the  sources  of  the  ToM 
and  the  Russian  post  of  Orskaia.  From  that  point  it  gt?cf 
off  two  chains  of  elevated  land ;  one  to  the  eas^  which,  tra- 
versing the  steppe  of  the  Kirguis,  is  known  by  the  Kirgui- 

lJU«Tau,  sian  name  Ula-Tan,  or  **  the  Great  Mountains^''  as  far  as 
the  river  Ishim,  and  from  Ishim  to  Irtysh  is  called  ia 
Russian  Alginsky,  and  in  Kalmuk*Algydim-Shalo.  Another 
chain,  also  of  moderate  height,  takes  a  direction,  under  Ike 
name  of  Moguldshar^  towards  the  lake  Aral,  passing  be- 
tween  it  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  is  supposed  to  be  conti- 
nuedy  under  the  name  of  the  mountains  of  Mangiriak  or 
Torcomania,  as  far  as  Khorasan. 

Sttppe  of       A  full  half  of  Tartary  is  occupied  with  immense  steppes 

Kirguis.  (^T  desert  plains*  These  are  chiefly  the  Kirguis  oountey. 
There  is  one  desert  to  the  north  of  Great  Bnkharia,  and 
another  to  the  west  Khowaresm  is  encircled  with  deserts 
on  all  sides.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  pre- 
sent nothing  but  a  long  and  gloomy  chain  of  arid  downs  and 
rocks*  The  whole  flat  country  comprehended  between  the 
bottoms  of  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  in  which  the  rivers 
flow  seems  condemned  to  aridity  and  barrenness. 

Riven.  Independent  Tartary  is  watered  by  two  large  rivers,  the 
Amoo  and  Syr.  To  each  of  these  names,  the  terminatiim 
dana»  the  Tartar  term  for  a  river,  is  subjoined.  Tlie  ones- 
tal  geographers  call  the  Amoo,  Gihon,  and  the  Syr,  Sihon. 

The  Amoo.     The  Amoo  takes  its  rise  in  tlie  Beloor  moantainsy  abent 


*"  Hadgi-Kbalfab,  p.  884,  li^S.  tf^nilttioo. 
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iOO  miles  to  ihe  north-east  of  Badakshao*  At -first  it  baft  book 
the  name  of  Harrat  After  receiving  a  great  number  of  xxxvi; 
rivers  from  Ak-Tau,  along  the  north  side  of  vvbicb  it  flows, 
and  from  Hindoo  Coosh,  which  it  leaves  on  tbe  sonth,  it 
descends  near  Termed  into  tbe  plains.  Its  waters,  aug-^ 
mented  by  tbe  addition  of  the  Debar,  or  river  of  Balk,  and 
many  small  rivers  proceeding  from  the  mountains  of  Graooi% 
take  a  north-west  direction,  and  fall  into  tbe  sea  of  Aral, 
^nbich  appears  to  have  been  at  every  epoch  its  principal  ter*' 
mination.  The  course  of  this  river  is  longer  than  that  of 
the  Tigris,  being  in  all  probability  not  less  than  S86  or  900 
miles.  It  abounds  with  many  kinds  of  fish.  Of  the  tribu- 
tary rivers,  the  three  principal  are  the  Sogd,  or  the  river 
of  Samarcand,  the  Mar-gab,  which,  however,  according  to 
some,  loses  itself  in  a  lake  which  does  not  communicate 
^ith  the  Amoo,  and,  near  its  mouth  the  Kisil-Dariab,  or 
Med  JKver,  the  longest  and  most  considerable,  and  which 
bmdes  sends  off  a  distinct  branch  running  separately  into 
the  lake  Aral. 

The  Syr  or  river  of  Sash,  rises  in  like  manner  in  thoTbeSyrjor 
Beloor  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  550  miles  ^*®'*' 
falls  into  the  Aral  at  its  eastern  side.  Ibn  Haukal  calls 
this  river  the  Shaje  or  Shasb.  Its  first  source  is  the  river 
Narin,  which  arises  on  the  south  -of  the  lake  Tuseul,  in 
the  Alak  chain,  at  the  place  of  its  junction  with  tbe  Beloor, 
aot  far  from  the  sources  of  the  river  Talas.  At  Otrar 
it  receives  the  Taras,  which  some '  consider  as  identical 
^th  tiie  Talas,  while  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  latter 
as  well  as  the  Zouy,  are  two  separate  streams,  which  ter- 
niinate  in  a  small  lake,  or  are  lost  in  the  sand.  The  Syr, 
in  the  remainder  of  its  cotirse,  traverses  the  desert  of 
Bormk.  It  is  possible  that  by  means  of  a  number  of 
siBall  lakes  and  marshes  it  may  have  a  sort  of  communica- 
tion  with  the  Sarasoo,  a  river  which  crosses  the  Kirgnis 
coimtry.  In  that  country  the  rivem  Irghiz  and  Turgai 
abo  flow,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  lake  situated  to  the 
iiorOi  of  the  lake  Aral.  Several  of  these  lakes  and  rivers, 
now  forgotten  and  unknown,  possessed  at  one  time  a  ce1e« 
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BOOK  brity  from  bdng  the  scene  of  the  victories  of  Gkaighis 
^^^^^'  Khfto  and  his  succesaorsy  when  these  conqnerors  directed 
""■""**■  flie  progress  of  their  arms  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian, 
and  laid  the  greater  part  of  European  Russia  at  flieir 
fiset 
^«o^  The  largest  lake  of  these  countries  is  that  called  the 
lake  or  sea  of  Aral,  u  e.  the  ^  Sea  of  Eagles,*'  ftnd  among 
the  writers  of  the  east,  the  lake  of  Khowaresm  and  the  lake 
of  Oghooz.  Its  waters  having  but  little  saline  impregna- 
tion, it  contains,  like  the  Casjuan  Sea,  sturgeons  and  seals. 
If  this  lake  was  ever  united  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  could 
only  be  by  a  very  narrow  strait,  since  the  plains  which  lie 
between  them  are  certainly  very  high,  and,  according  to 
some^  the  intervening  land  consists  of  loify  moantains. 
The  eastern  shores  of  this  lake  are  flat  and  marshy. 
BaitUkes,  The  other  lakes  of  Tartary  are  of  no  considerable  ex- 
tent^ and  generally  remarki^le  for  their  saline  nature. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  steppe  of  Kirguis,  such  lakes  an 
of  frequent  occurrence,  and  all  Hie  country  situated  between 
tiie  lake  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian  Sea  has  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  brackish  marshes,  litis  sort  of  lakes  has  been  al- 
ready considered  witii  a  refte*ence  to  lAe  general  laws  of 
physical  geography.*  It  &  ralliei^  lingular  that  tiie  moun- 
tainous regions  in  which  the  Oxns  and  laxartes  take  their 
rise,  do  not,  like  Upper  Siberia,  present  a  collection  of 
lakes,  generally  so  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great 
mountain  chains* 
pumate.  The  climate  of  Tartary  seems,  in  gendral^  to  be  bealtlij' 
The  heat  even  in  flie  southern  parts  is  mbderated  by  the 
neif^bourhood  of  the  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  eternal  snow,  and,  though  lying  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Spain,  Greece,  and  Astatic  Turkey,  the  snramers 
are  rendered  cool  by  the  pwximHy  of  flie  deserts  of  Siiie- 
ria,  and  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet  To  the  norfli  of  the  Syr 
liie  winters  are  sometimes  very  severe.  Sheitslfedyn  haa 
)eft  us  a  dreadful  description  of  that  which  the  army  of 

♦  Vol.  I.  p.  311,  312, 


Tamerlaiie  encountered^  wken  collected  on  llie  baifks  of  '^^^^ 
that  river»  to  march  against  China.    Some  lost  their  nosea  ^"^^'^ 
and  ears;   the  feet  and  hands  of  others  dropt  offj  the^.^^^ 
heavens  wcfre  in  one  cloud,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  was 
one  extended  mass  of  snow.* 

To  a  travelling  naturalist  Tartary  would  probably  pn^  Produce 
sent  the  same  variety  of  productions  and  of  locul  situations  ^^^' 
as  the  Caucasian  region.    In  one  place,  the  surface  of  tiie 
earth  stretches  out  in  plains  which  present    no   visible 
boundary^  covered  either  with  coarse  bent,  or  with  an  in- 
andatioii  of  moving  sand.     In  another  place,  it  is  inter- 
sected with  numberless  rivers^  diversified  with  smiling  hills^ 
and  bounded  by  steep  mountains.    Wood  is  in  general 
scarce^  as  it  is  in  eastern  Pereaa,  though  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  uidcnown  forests  on  the  sides  of  the  Beloor. 
On  the  margins  of  the  rivers  the  fertility  of  the  soil  ar- 
rests attention,  the  grass  exceeding  in  some  places  the 
height  of  a  man.  .  In  some  cantons,  rice  and  other  species 
of  grain  are  cultivated  with  much  industry  and  success. 
In  better  hands  these  countries  might  make  a  flourishing 
figure.    In  Bukharia,  the  vine  and  oth^  fruits  of  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed.    It  appears  that  the  mountains  of  the 
south-east,  the  Beloor  and  Hindoo  Coosh,  contaui  gold^  sil- 
ter,  lapis-lazuli,  and  a  peculiar  production,  the  batais  hi-  Mineraio* 
by»  a  crystal  of  a  pale  rose  cc^our.    It  hi|s  its  name  from 
a  canton  called  Balascia,  the  position  of  which  is  not 
well  ascertained.!    In  the  tenth  century,  before  the  in- 
dustry of  the  natives  was  paralysed  by  a  long  series  of  op- 
F'ession,  sal-ammoniac,  vitriol,  iron,  copper,  lead,  gold^ 
and  turquoises,  were  procured  from  Fei^uana^  a  canton 
situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Syr-Daria.    Mines  of  meiv 
cwy  have  been  since  discovered.     In  the  mountain  of 
Zarka  th^e  were  also  springs  of  naphtha  and  bitumen, 
and  a  stone  which  ^  flames  and  bums,''  which  must  be  mi-  ^^^^^j^^ 
i^fiPal  ooal.^    Countries  Which  are  better  known  will  b3  stor  mines. 

*  SherefiMyn,  Hist,  de  Timur-Beg,  liv.  VI.  cbap.  29. 

t  Marto  Paolo.  f  Hadgi-Khallkby  p.  tG6.  MB.  translatioD. 
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died  iBoi^  ill  detail.  But  we  may  nieiitkm  here  the  gene- 
^^3^^*  ral  oiieenratioi^  that*  according  to  Strabo  whose  knowledge 
'  '  extended  no  farther  than  the  laxartes,  the  Scythians  of 
ttiese  countries  were  in  want  of  iron  and  silver^  hut  pos- 
sessed copper  and  gold  in  abundance.  These  two  metab 
are  easily  worked.  The  ancient  mining  operations  in  die 
AHai  and  the  Ural  mountains,  ascribed  to  the  Igoors  and 
to  the  Fins,  were  likewise  directed  to  the  obtaining  of  gold 
and  of  copper. 

CouD  ry  «f    We  shall  begin  our  topographical  surVey  of  Tartary  ii 
guif.^'*    the  northern  part    It  is  on  this  side  that  a  traveller  could 
find  means  most  readily  to  enter,  along  with  a  Russian  ca- 
raran  from  Orenburg,  this  couhtry,  which  has  been  much 
neglected  by  modern  travellers.    The  frontiers  between 
these  nomades  and  their  neighbours  the  Russians  and  Chi- 
Bese^  are  not  determined  in  a  precise  manner.    The  small 
Kirgulsian  horde  lives  between  the  Taik,  the  sea  of  AnJ, 
and  the  omrons  of  Orenburg.    The  middle  horde  of  tiie 
eame  people  wanders  along  the  north  side  of  the  Aral  lake, 
as  far  as  the  river  Saras  on  the  south-east    They  often  pitch 
llieir  teats  beyond  the  Algydim-Shalo  mountains  in  the 
steppe  ef  Issim.    The  Russians  in  their  maps  include  all 
tills  space  within  the  limits  of  their  own  empire^  thougb 
their  sovereignty  is  merely  nominal.    The  great  horde  ex- 
tends to  the  80oth-«ast  of  the  lake  of  Aral,  over  the  coontiy 
watered  by  the  Sarasoo  and  the  Syr^  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Tashkent,  periiaps  as  far  as  Ferguana. 
Nttun  of     It  is  from  the  military  expeditions  of  the  Russians  that 
the  slight  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  this  country 
has  heen  obtained.     It  seems  to  present,  in  general,  a 
mere  succession  of  sandy  downs^    and  mountains  inte^ 
spersed  with  hills  of  a  clayey  texture,  divided  by  vast 
plains  of  sand,  where  a  number  of  rivers  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  or  in  salt  lakes.    The  mountains  of  Ulu-Tan  b^ 
with  hills  of  argillaceous  schistus,  and  sand-stone.    We  then 
pass  different  ranges  of  lime-stone  rock,  and  in  some  places 
granite.    Blocks  of  jasper^  and  milk-coloured  quartz  are 
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netwia,  togefher  with  vwioQs  iadicatiWB  of  coHFiff  nl-  book 
Ter,  lead,  and  false  topaa.*    One  in$ulated   moiintain  is  zzzyi. 
composed  of  an  indiffei-ent  ore  of  magnetic  inen,  another  "' 

of  talc  The  Algynski  mountains  are  of  the  same  mate- 
rials»  and  have  on  the  south  a  range  of  hills  consisting  of 
gypsnnu  . 

Ducing  ^winter  a  very  strong  north-wind  prevails,    ac- climate. 
companied  with  snow.    The  cold  attending  it  is  extremOf 
and  the  violent  whirlwinds  raise  columns  of  dust  to  a 
height  of  thirty-^feet    The  snow,  however,  lies  a  very 
short  time,  especially  iiear  the  shores  of  the   Caspian  __ 

Sea-t    . 

The  salt  lake  of  Indersk,  near,  the  river  Ural,  or  Yaik,  |^o  •< 
forms,  according  to  the  account  of  Professor  Pallaa^  a  sort 
of  natural  curiosity4  It  is  a  sheet  of  water  fifty  miles  in 
circumference^  so  impregnated  with  ealt  as  to  give  the  sur- 
face a  white  colour.  Salt  springs  are  continially  adding 
to  its  contents*  Stormy  winds  arise  here  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  saline  .particles.  The  bank^  present  a  sor- 
frising  mixture  of  clay  and  marly  strata^  oyster  shells, 
€J73tals  of  alum,  and  of  sulphur. 

Saline  plants  predominate  in  this  banren  country ;  yet  Vaeeta^ 
along  the  rivers  there  ar^  diffeir^nt  species  of  trees*  Some  of  ^  ^^ 
the  valleys  or  low  grounds  are  veiy  agreeable  in  summer. 
Without  extended  pastures  the  Kipgaisiana  could  not  sup- 
port 80  fnany  horsep,;  caipels,  black  cattle^  fikwff  and  goats, 
as  we  know  tbeopi  to  possess.  Pallas  was  informed  that  some 
individuals  of  the  middle  hor^e  had  10,(]^0  hors^,  300  ca*" 
melB,  300  or  400  sheep,  and  more  than  £000  goats.  Their 
dromedaries  which  they  shear  annually  like  sheep^  furnish 
a  large  quantity  of  woolly  hair,  whidi  is  purchased  by  the 
Rossiana,  and  Bukharians.  Their  ordinary  food  is  mutton 
of  the  flai-tailed  breed.    Their  lamb  is  so  delicate  as  to 

*  HidlolM  Hytschlcow's  Accouni  of  ii  Russian  Expedition,  in  Busching'i 
Macu.Qtogr.  VII.  410^  461.    Blitdati«i,  quoted  ta  Georgi,  I.  157,  &c. 

t  P«Uaa,L61S,4to,  N*  Bytichkow't  Topograpliy  of  Orenburg,  in  Buteb- 
infsMig.VI. 

t  PAllas,  I.  p.  030,  kc. 
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BOOK    be  sent  by  way  of  OnSiibiirg  to  Petersburgh  for  Ae  tables  tf 
XMVi.  ^^  palaces.    The  steppes  furtiish  plenty  of  game,  wohcs, 
foxes»  badgers,  erminesy  weasels  and  marmots.    In  tte 
mountains  of  the  sooth  and  east,  there  are  wUd  sheep,  the 
yak,  or  Thibet  ox.  chamois,  jackals;  also  a  species  o( 
animals  which  has  been  taken  for  tigers ;  kalans  or  wild  as- 
Wild  ani-  see,  the  saiga  antelope,  and  the  tolno,  or  wild  horse.*    The 
'°*^'        ELirguisians  have  trained  for  hunting  the  species  of  eagle  call- 
ed in  Russia  berhU^  the  ^  aigle  dore''  of  Pallas.    Their  fast 
marshes  swarm  with  geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  binls. 
There  are  white  serpents  more  flian  six  feet  long,  which  have 
frightened  the  Russian  troops,  though  the  natives  say  tiiat 
they  are  prafectly  harmless.    They  are  much  afraid  of  a 
qiecies  of  venomous  spider,  black  and  haiiy,  with  eight 
eyes,  and  as  large  as  a  walnntf 
riiytiofiio-     I'he  Kirgttisians  have  Tartar  features,  flat  noses,  and 
m|r  ofuie   gmgH  ey^s,  but  ttot  obUquo  like  those  of  Uie  Mongols  and 
aiiff  *    Chinese.    Their  lives  being  frugal  and  peaceful,  they  en- 
joy a  long  and  healthy  old  age.    Their  common  diseases 
are  intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  asthma.    The  venereal 
disease  prevafls  among  them;  hut  the  small^pox  is  v^t 
they  most  of  all  dread.:!: 

The  language  of  the  Kirguisians  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ta^ 
tar,  which  the  other  Tartars  perfectly  understand ;  but  their 
pronunciation  is  harsh,  and  tiiey  are  fond  of  the  aUegori- 
Poitticai  cal  style.  The  hereditary  princes  of  the  Kirguisians  hare 
but  little  power,  every  thing  being  decided  in  general  assem- 
blies. According  to  the  most  modem  accounts,  the  small 
and  middle  hordes  swear  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  deputies,  but  they  do  not  acknowledge  themselves  his 
subjects,  nor  pay  him  any  tribute  ;$  Russia,  on  the  con- 
^i7»  gives  them  annual  presents.    The  caravans  from 

*  Bardanes.    N.  Rytscbkow,  1.  c.  Pallas,  Neue  nord.  Beytrsge,  TU  6. 

f  N.  Rytscbkow.    Mag.  Geogr.  VII.  84  and  VIII.  461. 

%  Pallas,  I.  p.  630. 

k  Le  Nord  Litt^raire  d'Olivarius,  1799.  n.  X. 


takharia,  Khiwa,  and  Tashkent,  pay  a  duty  for  passing    book 

broagh  their  territory  and  under  their  escort  xxxri. 

The  middle  and  little  hordes  are  reckoned  to  contain' 


\0fiOO  families  each.    If  we  suppose  the  great  horde  to  tion!*  ^* 
ontain  60,000,  the  population  of  this  wide  region  may  be 
istiroated  at  1,200,000  souls. 

Depressed  by  no  despotic  yoke,  and  abundantly  provid-  Mannerii 
id  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  Kirguisians  are  much  ^* 
mppier  than  is  generally  supposed.  They  live  on  the 
lesh  of  their  sheep,  and  the  milk  of  their  cattle.  Arm* 
od  ^th  lances  and  matchlocks,  they  pillage  all  the 
leighbouring  countries.  They  are  not  blood-thirsty^ 
but  they  employ  in  their  marauding  excursions  an  address 
which  gives  no  small  trouble  to  the  Russian  garrisons. 
They  delight  in  carrying  off  the  Kalmuk  women,  because 
they  have  the  reputation  of  preserving  their  youthful  at- 
tractions to  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Though  indefa- 
tigable marauders,  they  live  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  one  another.  They  keep  in  their  service  slaves  whom 
they  have  carried  off  fkrom  their  neighbours.  They  wear 
the  Tartar  dress,  with  wide  drawers  and  long  pointed 
hoots;  tiielr  heads  are  shaved,  and  covered  with  conical 
caps.  The  trappings  of  their  horses  are  richly  ornament- 
ed. The  women  dress  their  heads  with  heron's  necks  so 
placed  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  horns.  Valorous  and 
ferocious  horsemen,  the  Kirguisians  are  fond  of  games^ 
exercises,  and  horse-racing.  At  the  funerals  of  the  rich^ 
horse-races  are  held,  and  the  heir  distributes  slaves, 
camds,  hcnrses,  magnificent  harness,  and  oth^  prizes, 
among  the  victors.  They  cross  the  rivers  on  bridges  form- 
ed of  rush-mats  rolled  together,  and  joined  by  two  tight 
npes.  Their  white  gun-powder,  the  process  for  making 
which  flby  keep  secret,  is  a  subject  deserving  of  further  in- 
vestigation.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  ^upersti* 
^pley   formerly    Shamanians,   was   converted   by   the  ^^' 

*  If.  EyUchkow,  1. 1  439. 
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Trade. 


BOOK   preacbing  of  the  priests  of  Turkestaiit  and  rabmitted  to 

xxxTi*  the  Mahometan  rite  of  circomcision.    But  in  1769  Pallas 

found  them  addicted  to  all  the  extraTagancies  of  mtgic 

They  hold  the  dead  in  great  honoory  and  oTery  year  cde- 

brate  a  festiyal  to  their  memory. 

The  Kirguisians  have  some  trade  with  the  Rasstansi  of 
which  Orenburg  is  the  emiwrinm.  The  middle  horde 
goes  as  far  as  Omsk  in  Siberia.  They  are  sapposed  to 
take  150^000  sheep  every  year  to  Orenburg;  and  tiiey 
furnish  also  a  great  quantity  of  horseSf  cattle,  lambsy  fars, 
camlets,  and  camels  hair.  Sometimes  they  bring  P^nsianor 
Turcoman  slaves.  They  take  home  in  exchange  varioos 
articles  of  manufacture,  particularly  cloths  and  fnmitore. 
Being  refused  any  arms  or  armour  in  Russia,  they  obtuii 
these  from  Bokharia  and  Khiwa  in  exchange  for  camels  and 
black  cattle. 


TAjr. 


To  the  south  of  the  Kirguis  country  we  have  a  laby- 
rinth of  minute  divisions,  generally  not  well  known.  The 
whole  country  which  extends  along  the  two  banks  of  the 
laxartes  as  far  as  the  Ak-Tau  chain  of  mountains  was  con- 
prebended  under  old  Turkestan,  a  division  known  to  Moses 
of  Chorene  in  the  fifth  century  by  the  same  name  and  that 
of  Tuf*kia,  and  which  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  famous 
Tooran  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  writers.  This  western 
Turkestan  was  distinguished  from  another  called  the  easteroy 
and  which  seems  to  have  included  a  part  of  the  Kalmak 
country  and  of  little  Bukharia.  i 

According  to  the  eastern  geographers,  Turkestan  in- 
cluded the  province  of  Fergana,  which  contains  the  towns 
of  Andegan,  Achsikat,  and  others,  on  the  Upper  Sihon; 
that  of  Osrushna,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name;  TIak, 
or  Tlestan,  in  which  the  river  Tankat  flows  and  joins  the 
Sihon,*  and  which  contains  the  scite  of  Otrar,  the  ancient 
capital,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  lessi,  a  capital  still  more 
ancient,  corresponding  perhaps  to  the  Issedon  Scythica  of 


*  Abalfeda,  Deter ipt.  Cboraiini«  et  Maweraloare,  p.  60,  «tc.  (Geog.  Mio*) 
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the  Greeks;*  and  lastly^  AI-8baA>  which  was  prolonged  book 
to  the  moatb  of  the  river  Sihon.  In  modem  accounts  xxxn. 
these  diviaions  are  almost  anknown.  Turkestan  is  at  pre-  ' 
sent  represented  as  a  small  country,  watered  by  the  river 
Karasoo,  which  falls  into  the  Syn  Tiie  land  is  fertile  in 
cotton,  millet^  wheat,  and  chesnuts,  but  indifferently  culti- 
vated.^ Here  the  venomous  spider  already  mentioned  is 
foand,  and  a  species  of  lizard  with  legs  a  quarter  of  an  ell 
in  heigfat-t  1^®  town  called  Turkestan  and  Taras  con- 
tains 1000  brick  houses.  Here  a  Kjrguisian  prince  lately 
reigned.^  The  capital  of  the  rest  of  the  country  is  Tash- 
kenty  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Syr  or  Sihon,  and 
said  to  contain  6000  houses.  Its  inhabitants  have  a 
little  trade ;  they  cultivate  peaches  and  vines,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  silk;  they  have  only  three  months  of  winter  wea- 
ther; their  mountains  contain  gold.  The  state  is  govern- 
ed by  a  khan,  elected  by  the  people  out  of  the  reigning  fa-^ 
uily.  This  prince  is  generally  a  sort  of  humble  vassal  to 
the  Kii^istans,  whose  nomade  troops  overrun  the  territory 
of  Tashkent.  The  canton  of  Kokani,  which  has  been  tra- 
versed by  the  Russian  caravans^  seems  to  be  identical  with 
the  Kogend  of  our  maps. 

The  Karakalpaks  also  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Sihon.  Karakal^ 
They  call  themselves  Kara-Kiptchaks,  i.  e.  the  black  or  p^ki. 
tributary  Kiptchaks.    They  are  a  tribe  of  the  Tartars  of 
Kiptchak  subjugated  by  the  Kirguisians.    They  are  divided 
into  an  upper  and  a  lower  oolooss  or  horde.    In  1742  the 
lower  horde,  consisting  at  that  time  of  15,000  families, 
•ought  the  protection  of  Russia,  or  the   White  C»ar,  and 
^re   almost  annihilated  by  the  Kirguisians  for  calling 
hi  foreign  aid.    The  chiefs  of  the  Ooloosses  pretend  ta 
he  desceadents  of  Mahomet    They  have  also  a  sort  of 
nobility.:'  Their  mode  of  Uving  resembles   that   of  the  Mode  of 
Bashkeers  in  Russia.    They  have  a  fixed  place  for  their  ^^'°s-^ 
^ter  cabins,  while  the  summer  ones  are  moveable.    They 

^  Hadgi-Kbalftby  p.  908.  t  Arapow,  in  Mag.  G6og.  Vn.  48. 

X  RytHbkow,  in  Mag.  G6ogT.  V.  47S,  etc. 
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Turcoma< 
Bia. 


BOOK  conjoin  agriculture  with  the  kee^ng  of  cattle. 
XXXVI.  iug  few  horses,  they  employ  their  horned  cattle  for  tke 
draught  and  the  saddle.  They  practise  several  trades 
with  success.  They  sell  kntvos»  sabres,  maakets^  cook- 
ing-pots, and  gunpowder,  to  their  neighbours.  They  we 
Mahometans,  and  well  instructed  in  the  precepts  of  tfadr 
religion.  The  power  of  the  khans  is  much  limited^by  tiie 
influence  of  the  khodduis  or  priests. 

The  Trukmenes,  or  Turcomans,  inhabit  all  the  easten 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  a  sandy  and  rocky  country,  la- 
bouring under  a  great  deficiency  of  water.    The  Mogul* 
shar  mountains,  or  those  of  Mangtshlak,  have  110  great  ek- 
vation,  but  are  very  steep,  and  intersected  with  rayiaesi 
Near  the  Caspian  Sea  they  present  limestone  rocks  fall 
of  shells,  with  strata  of  chalk,  marl,  and  clay;  sevenl 
springs  of  naphtha  and  petrolemn,  and  some  indications  of 
lead  and  of  copper.*    On  the  shore  conglomerated  masses 
are  found,  consisting  of  shells  and  sand  cemented  by  a  har- 
dened stony  deposition,  or  by  bitumen.    At  a  greats  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  these  masses  are  completdy  petrified. 
The  waters  are  salt  or  brackish*    The  vegetation  of  these 
Yegaiatioo.  countries  is  limited  to  a  few  species^  among  which  the  Sal- 
sda  orientalis  is  distinguished  by  its  stifi*  and  prickly  ap- 
pearanccf    The  Msinthimn  panticum  and  caper  shrub  are 
in  abundance.    The  Bhamnus  alpina  is  employed  aa  fire- 
wood.   Foxes,  wild  cats,  she^  and  camels,  are  the  ani- 
mals most  generally  diffused.     The  ounce,  and  even  the 
tiger  according  to  some  accounts,  are  now  and  then  seen. 
The  country  swarms  with  insects,  particnlarly  bntterflies 
and  locusts.    In  the  gulf  and  bays  the  Mrtis  noctiiuea  is 
sometimes  seen  emitting  her  phosphoric  light. 

The  Turcomans,  more  swarthy,  smaller  in  siae^  bat 
more  square  in  the  limbs  than  the  other  Tartars,  live  in 
tents,  or  in  caves  of  the  rocks.  They  are  a  set  of  ivde 
shepherds,  whoy  at  times^  commit  acts  of  robbery.    They 


SoUand 


Animalf* 
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*  Gmelio,  Rytschkow,  and  Falk,  quoted  by  Georgi. 
t  Gmeljn's  Travelf,  IV.  plate  5. 
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ire  divided  into  seyera!  hordes^  under  the  conduct  of  Kir-  book 
piisian  chieb.  The  Russians  divide  them  into  two  xxxn. 
nationsy  or  ratlier  two  parties :  that  of  the  Mangishlak  con- 
nsting  of  2500  or  3000  families,  and  in  which  the  principal 
tribe  is  that  of  Abdallah.  The  other  is  Astrabad,  or  the 
Persian  party,  in  which  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Ta- 
keiaumoot  is  conspicuous.  It  amounts  to  12,000  families, 
and  possesses  the  territory  round  the  Gulf  of  Balkan. 
The  Turcomans  keep  numbers  of  camels  and  sheep ;  their 
mutton  Is  excellent  They  weave  a  coarse  cloth  of 
camel's  wool.  They  raise  a  little  grain  and  rice,  witli  me- 
lons and  cucumbers.  Their  dress,  their  arms,  and  their 
equipage,  exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  Tartar  and  Persian 
costume.  They  live  in  tents  of  felt  Their  chiefs  and 
elders  possess  but  little  authority.  Mangishlak  was  once  Topogram 
ft  town,  but  at  present  nothing  is  to  be  seen  at  that  place  ^^^' 
but  temporary  barracks,  in  which  the  Russian  merchants 
wt  lodged.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  The  bay  of  Balkan  is  frequented  by  Russian 
vessels ;  the  neighbouring  islands  produce  a  little  rice  and 
cotton ;  that  of  Naphthonia  contains  a  great  quantity  of 
Aftphtbay  the  vein  or  stratum  of  which  seems  to  cross  the  Sea 
in  a  north-west  and  south-east  direction  to  Baku.  These 
islands,  inhabited  by  Turcomans,  possess  several  harbours^ 
and  might  Jte  made  the  site  of  a  trading  factory.*  Collec- 
tively taken,  they  are  called  Ogurtchi,  which  is  also  the 
name  given  to  the  adjoining  coast,  and  signifies  a  country 
ofcQcumbers.f 

IV)  the  soutii  of  flie  lake  Aral,  our  eyes,  after  being  fa-Khowa- 
tigued  by  the  view  of  unvaried  deserts,  find  repose  in  sur-  "•"• 
Teying  a  country  somewhat  more  fertile,  called  by  the 
Arabs  Khowaresm,  ELarissim  by  the  Tartars  and  Russians^ 
^i  Chonuntia  by  the  ancients.  It  also  bears  the  name  of 
^wa,  which  is  that  of  its  chief  town.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
^  the  Turks  of  Karissim  were  in  possession  of  a  powerful 
^pue.  This  state  is  now  almost  reduced  to  the  province  of 

*  OmeliD,  Tol.  IV.  t  V^ah},  Asien,  etc.  I.  557. 
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Booi^    Khiwa,  which  a  man  on  horseback  may  ride  over  in  thTM 
xxxYU  ji^yg,    xhe  leastern  geographers  speak  of  Khariztnia  as  a 
cold  country  in  comparison  with  Persia.    The  river  Gi- 
l|on  is  frozen  every  year.*    According  to  the  Russian  ac- 
counts the  air  is  temperate;  the  frosts  last  only  a  &w 
days ;  snow  seldom  falls,  and  soon  melts.     In  snmnier 
there  are  no  oppressive  beats,  but  the  autumnal  months 
are  rainy.f 
MpuntaiBf.     'phe  Weisluka.  mountains,    a  branch  of  the   Ak-Tan, 
occupy  a  part  of  Khowaresm.     They  contain  gold  and 
silver  mfnes,  which  were  formerly  worked,  but  the  traces 
of  which  are  not  at  pi-esent  allowed  to  be  investigated.    It 
is  said  that  emeralds,  sardony  xes,  and  other  valuable  stones, 
are  found  in  them.   Tlie  greater  part  of  the  country  consists 
of  plains ;  the  soil  is  generally  composed  of  a  reddish  clay, 
and  is  adapted  to  all  8oi*ts  of  crops ;  but  the  deserts  of  mov- 
ing sand  which  encircle  the  frontier  sometime^  invade  con- 
derable  portions  of  land. 
ThtOUioii.     The  large  riyer  Gihon,  or  Amoo,  which  crosses  this 
country,  is,  according  to  the  historians  of  Alexander,  sir 
or  seven  stadia  broad.    It  is  too  deep  to  be  forded.^    A 
similar  description  of  it  is  given  by  tiie  Arabian  geogra- 
phers)  the  latter  speak  of  inundations  occasioned  by  it 
When  it  arrives  at  the  base  of  the  Weisluka  mountains  in 
Cutis  of  Khowaresm,  the  Gihon  is  separated  into  several  canals  of 
^*  *"'  irrigation,  preserving  two  principal  branches.    The  small 
arm  of  the  Gihon  is  the  only  one  which  always  contaus 
water.    The  other,  when  the  water  is  high,  spreads  over 
a  marshy  flat,  through  which  it  passes ;  and,  like  all  riven 
which  have  indifferent  banks,  it  is  sometimes  left  dry  at  se- 
veral parts  of  its  course, 
ytfeubie      Among  other  article^,  this  country  produces  wheat,  bar- 
F^'^^"*Iey,  Holciia  sorghum,  or  Bukharian  millet  and  tdiegurth^ 
species  of  rice ;  pease,  beans,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton,  and 

*  Ibn  IKukal,  apud  Abulfeda  on  Chorasm.  p.  23.    Geogr.  Grnci  minores, 
t.  III. 
t  Epbfiroferidas  Gtegr.  de  M.  Bertuch.  vol.  XXV.  p.  lOS. 
t  Arriap;  Ilf.  29^    Strabo,  XI.  fiOS^-olS. 
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the  Peratan  InuAu^  a  plant  which  yields  oil;  all  aorta  of  book 
fraits  of  a  most  excellent  flavour^  mulborries,  and  wines  in  xxxyi. 
abandance.    The  grape  ripens  well  j  but  they  observe  their  — — — 
religions  precepts  too  strictly  to  make  any  wine.    A  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  seen  wandering  in  magnificent  meadows ; 
bat  there  is  little  pasture  adapted  for  horses.*    Domestic 
fowls  are  common,  and  there  are  many  species  of  wild 
birds. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Tartars  of  different  inhabit 
tribes,  chiefly  Uzbeks  and  Turcomans;  together  with  Buk-  ^^^*' 
harians,  who  are  divided,  as  in  Bukharia,  into  Sarti»  or 
traders,  and  Tatchik»  or  common  people.  The  Bukharians 
are  the  real  indigenous  people  of  the  country .f  The  Tar- 
tars give  the  Bukharian  inhabitants  of  the  state  of  Khiwa 
the  name  of  Urgenetch,^  from  their  ancient  capital. 

Khowaresm  is  divided  into  two  states,  at  present  inde- 
pendent, that  of  Chiwa  or  Khiwa,  and  that  of  Konrat,  or 
of  the  Aralians.$ 

The  state  of  Khiwa  reckons,  on  a  territory  of  aboot 
4600  square  miles,  a  population  of  £00,000  or  S50»000 
souls.  At  the  head  of  the  government  is  a  khan,  who 
holds  a  court  splendid  enough  for  a  Tartar  prince,  but 
possesses  a  mere  semblance  of  authority,  and  whose  func- 
tions consist  in  aflbung  the  seal  of  state  to  all  the  pub- 
lic acts  presented  to  him.  The  real  power  is  in  the  hands  Govtm- 
of  the  inakf  the  president  of  the  divan,  or  council  of  state.  ™*°** 
This  coancil  is  formed  by  the  great  officers  of  state,  who 
obtain  their  places  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.||  The 
iBoolla-bashi,  or  head  of  the  doctors  of  the  Mahometan, 
law,  also  exercises  great  authority ;  and  it  is  not  altoge- 
ther rare  for  the  khan  to  suffer  by  assassination  or  by  poi<- 

**  Rytflchkowi  Topography  of  Orenburg,  in  BuKbiog*!  Mftg.  Hitt.  tt  Gfqgi^ 
V,470. 
t  Ritt.  G6d.  del  Tftitaros,  p.  615. 
t  R7tKhkow»l.c.4S8. 
I  Annalei  dei  Voyagts. 
I  EpliCm€ridef  Qtep.  XXV.  109. 
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BOOK    Bon.*    The  indigenous  dynasty  being  eftiact  fof  half  a 
^^^^^*  century,  the  inhabitants  of  Khiwa  haye  elected  their  khans 
■  from  the  princes  of  their  neighbours  the  JELirgaia.    The 

armed  force  of  Khiwa  may  amount  to  ^0,000  ment  incliid* 
ing  Turcomans  and  Uzbeks  in  the  pay  of  the  kbao*     This 
army  chiefly  consists  of  cavalry;  their  arms  are  bovS} 
Unces,  and  sabres.    They  are  rarely  seen  with  wiiaketSy 
and  such  as  they  have  are  matchlocks*! 
Mode  of        Xhe  inhabitants  of  Khiwa*  or»  as  the  Russians  denomi- 
'       nate  them,  the  Khiwiutzes,  live  in  a  tolerable  state  of  civili- 
sation.   According  to  Al-Bergendi,  they  evince  more  na- 
tural genius  than  the  other  Tartars.    They  arc  fond  of  po- 
etry, and  show,  from  their  earliest  age,  a  turn  for  music 
We  are  told  that  there  seems  to  be  a  musical  cadence  id 
the  very  cries  of  tlie  infai\ts.^     AbuUCrhazi,  priiice  of 
Khiwa,  has  given  us  a  history  of  the  Tartars.    These  peo- 
indoitryf   pie  cultivate  their  lands  with  care;  they  raise  silk  worms 
and  make  coarse  stuffs  of  silk,  of  cotton,  and  mixtures  oC 
the  two.    These  stuffs  are  weaved  by  the  women  in  their 
iMHises.    None  of  them  are  made  in  liie  European  manner. 
Ti*de,  The  caravans  of  Khiwa  carry  to  Orenburg  Fheatt.raw 

cotton,  silk  and  cotton  stuffy  robes  embroideried  vlth  gold, 
ready  made  and  called  shQlaH,  Immb'^  skins,  wd  aoinetime9 
Persian  and  Indian  coiii.$  In  Russia  they  buy  tbe  products 
of  European  manufacture;  and  from  the  Turcomans,  borse^ 
luittle,  and  sheep.  Khiwa  is  atiU  a  gn^at  slave  market 
Tlie  foreign  trade  of  this  state  is  valund  at  900^000  nibles, 
or  J^46,ooo. 
Towni.  r|i|^0  ^j^y  ^  Khiwat  is  on  a  canal  of  the  Gihoi^  sur- 
rounded with  a  ditch,  a  clay  wall,  and  a  rampart  It  has 
three  gates,  a  castle,  thirty  mosques#  and  a  college.  The 
houses  are  3000,  built  of  clay  in  the  manner  of  the  coun- 
try; the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  10,000.  The  nei|^- 
bourhood  is  filled  with  orchards^  vineyards,  and  populous 

•  Rytschkow,  1.  c.  469.  t  Kpb^m.  G^r.  p.  110, 

%  D*Herbelot.  Bibliotb.  Orient. 

9  Georgi,  DeEcript.  He  la  Russie,  III.  517. 
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▼illiges.*    Tbe  whole  canton  of  Khiwa  contains  a  popu-    book 
lation  ot  fiO^OOO  soals^^The  new  city  of  Urgbebz,  thirty  xzxn. 
miles  north  from  Khiwa  on  the  same  canals  contains  twenty  ■« 
modqoes,  1500  houses,  5000  inhabitants;  and  in  the  can- 
ton belonging  to  it  there  is  a  popnlation  of  55,000 Shabat 

md  Ket  are  two  small  towns,  the  one  containing  2000  and 
the  oflier  1500  inhabitants.-^Anbari  has  only  1000,  but 
its  canton  44,000  souls.— The  canton  of  Shanka  has 
25,000,  of  whom  2000  belong  to  the  town.---Azaris,  pro- 
bably the  Haaarasp  of  Ibn  Haokal,  contains  1500  inbabi- 
tints,  and  its  canton  altogether  ll,500.-^Harlian  a  very 
small  place,  is  a  kind  of  fortress;  its  cantmi  is  very 
thickly  peopled,  and  contains  *  16,000  inhabitants.  This 
popnlation,  concentrated  within  a  space  of  fifty  or  eighty 
miles  long  and  broad,  would  become  a  powerful  state  if  it 
were  possible  for  a  Enropean  colony  to  establish  itself  in 
the  midst  of  people  so  strongly  attached  to  the  Mahometan 
rdigion* 

The  Usbek  Aralians,  who  possess  the  plains  adjoining  The  Ara^ 
lake  Aral,  take  also  the  name  of  the  Koarat,  after  their  ^^^""^ 
chief  town,  which  is,  more  properly  speaking,  their  winter 
tacampment.  This  camp  has  a  circumference  of  fourteen 
■ilea.  It  is  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart  twelve  Rossian 
db  in  height.  In  cases  of  necessity  the  gates  are  defended 
^j\chettna:*de'ffise»  Manhuf  and  Kisil-Kosha  are  on  the 
lame  plan  on  a  small  scale.  Koptchak  is  a  sort  of  for-! 
tnas,  in  which  a  garrison  of  1500  men  is  always  kepti 
The  Aralians,  governed  by  two  elective  beks,  are  liable  to 
the  stats  of  Khiwa  in  an  annual  tribute  of  SOOO  ducats, 
(^250,)  But  Aey  do  not  pay  it  excq[»t  when  they  are 
not  at  war  with  Hie  Khiwintzes,  a  thing  which  happens  al«^ 
noet  every  year.  Along  with  those  Karakalpaks  and 
Torcomans  who  live  among  tiiem^  they  may  form  a  mass 
rf  lOOyOOO  sonls.  These  people,  who  are  half  nonadic, 
have  a  considerable  produce  from  their  flocks^  to  which 
they  add  something  by  fishing  and  hunting. 

^  flphemer.  Geegraph.  XXV.  110^ 
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'  The  finest  provincee  of  Tartaiy  remun  to  be  descriM. 
zxxTi.  They  are  generallj  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Great 

Bnldiaria.  But  tiie  limits  of  this  amntrj  on  the  north 
BvGHA-     and  west  yary  with  the  power  of  the  Uxbeksy  ^e  are  iti 


masters.  It  was  that  part  of  Great  Bukharia  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  north  of  the  Gihon  or  Qzos,  that  was  <b^ 
merlj  celebrated  under  the  names  of  TranMoxioM  and 
Miweralnahr,  names  extended  to  the  whole  of  TurkestiB* 
PiroTiiKe  of  The  most  celebrated  and  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  pro- 
^^'  vtnces  is  that  of  Sogd,  so  named  from  the  riyer  wUch 
flows  through  it  <<For  eight  days/**  says  Ibn  Hanktl, 
'<  we  may  trayel  in  the  country  of  Sogd  and  not  be  out  of 
one  delicious  garden*  On  -eyery  side,  yillages,  rich  con 
fields,  fruitful  orchards,  country  houses,  gardens,  mea- 
dows intersected  by  riyulets,  reseryoirs,  and  canals,  pr^ 
sent  a  most  lively  picture  of  industry  and  of  happiness." 
The  rich  yalley  of  Sogd  produced  so  great  an  abundanoe 
of  exquisite  grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  apples,  that  tbej 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  eyen  to  Hindostan. 
Samtr-  Samarcand,  considered  as  the  capital  of  Great  Bokba- 
^*°^'  ria,  stands  on  the  soufli  bank  of  the  Sogd.  We  hare  no 
recent  description  of  this  celebrated  city,  which  seems  to 
haye  lost  much  of  its  lustre  since  the  days  of  Timur,  when 
so  many  fetes  animated  the  imperial  palace,  tiie  dtf, 
and  the  beautiftil  surrounding  country.  It  appears  that 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Samarcand  was 
fortified  with  ramparts  of  tufa,  or  soft  stone  9  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  built  of  hardened  clay,  aad 
some  of  them  of  stones  found  in  neighbouring  quarries.* 
The  khan  of  Great  Bukharia  encamped  in  the  adjoining 
meadows,  and  the  citadel  was  almost  in  ruins.  The  silk 
paper  made  here  was  peculiarly  fine,  and  in  much  request 
all  oyer  the  east;  and  it  is  said  that  this  is  the  plaice  where 
paper-making  was  inyented.  Ibn  Haukal  tells  us  that  the 
manufacture  was  known  about  the  year  650. 

*  B«otincVf  Preface  to  the  Traoslation  of  the  Hist,  of  the  Tartan  by  Abool- 
Ohati. 
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'^  I  have  often/'  says  ibis  eastern  geogmpbwr  ^'bcra  at  la^v 
Kobendi2»  the  ancient  castle  of  Bukhara*    I  have*  castxiy  xsa^u 
eyes  all  rounds  and  never  have  I  seen  a  verdare  more  firesh  ^  ;  " 
or  more  abundant,  or  of  wider  extent    This  green  car-  a^  city  of 
petingp  miagled  in  the  horizon  with  the  azure  of  the  skies.  Bukhara. 
The  siffliple  verdqre  served  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  oibet 
to  the  towns  contained  in  it.    Numerous  country  seats  de- 
coratod  flie  simplicity  of  the  fields.    Hence  I  am   not 
surprized  that  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Khorasan   and 
Maweralnabrt  none  attain  a  more  advanced  age  than  those 
of  Bukhara.*    The  city  of  Bukhara*  situated  on  the  same 
river  Sogd  has  often  disputed  with  Samarcand  the  title  of 
capital.    When  the  English  commercial  agentSt  in  1741, 
visited  tbia  city,  which  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  they  found  it  large,  populous, 
aad  governed  by  a  Khan.    The  inhabitants  manufactured 
losp  and  cotton  stuffs :  they  cultivated  rice  and  bred  cat- 
tle.    From    the    Kalmuks    they    received    rhubarb    and 
musk;  lapis  lazuli,  and  some  other  precious  stones  from 
Baiakshan.    They   had   gold   and    copper  money.    The 
people  were  civilized  but  deceitfuL    The  soil,  says  the 
Tarkish  ge<^rapher,  is  so  fertile,  that  a  field  of  one  or  at 
most  two  acres,  which  he  calls  iwnuUf  was  amply  sufficirat 
to  maintaiii^  a  family.f 

Tbe  eivrtem  part  of  Bukharia  is  a  very  mountainous  proYincei 
country.    The  provinces  of  Vash,  of  Kotlan,  and  of  Ki-^Vash,^ 
Im  extend  towards  the  Beloor  mountains.    Among  other  Budak- 
towQs  is  that  of  Badakshan  on  the  Amoo.    In  the  last'^'^' 
ceatory,  this  city  belonged  to  the  khan  of  Great  Bukharia, 
or  rather  of  Samarcand.    Badakshan  was  small,  but  weU 
built  and  populous.    Its  inhabitants  were  enriched  by  the 
gold,  the  silver,  and  the  rubies  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.   The  mountain  streams,  which  ran  when  the  snow 
melted  in  the  beginning  of  summer,   carried  along  with 
them  a  large  quantity  of  geld  and  silver  in  grains.    Many  of 
the  caravans,  bound  for  little  Bukharia  or  for  China,  tako 

^  Eastera  Geography  translated  by  Ouseley,  p.  300. 
^  Hadgi-Khalfa,  p,  844.    Herbelot  Biblioth.  Orient. 
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wmK   1Mb  city  m  tiieir  iray»    Otfiers  xirefer  the  road  of  liftle 

''Bawi0  Thibet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.     Ibn  Hankal 

'  relfftesy  that  the  soli  of  Badakshan  not  only  contained  mines 

of  rahies  and  other  valuable  stones,  but  produced  a  great 

quantity  of  musk.    Termed  is  a  good  town,  boilt  of  brick. 

Province  of     The  provinces  of  Balk,  now  in  the  hands   of  flie  Af- 

^■^'*      gfa&ns,  of  Tokarestan,  and  of  Gaoor,  lie  on  the  south  side 

of  the  river  Amoo« 

The  interesting  country  which  we  have  now  gone  over 
IB  the  fhmous  MBant^eralnahr  of  the  Arabian  and  Tartar  his- 
tory.   There   stood    tiie    throne    of  Tamerlane.     There 
the  ambassadors  of  all  the  severeigns  of  the  world  came 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  chief  of  the  Mongols.   In 
1494^  Sultan  Bauber,  a  descendant  of  Tinnir,  driven  witb 
Mb  Mongols  from  Great  Bnkharia,  penetrated  into  Hin- 
dostan,  where  he  fomided  the  Mogul  empire.     The  ric- 
torious  Tartars,  called  the  Uzbeks,  established  a  powerful 
Honarchy  in  Bukbaria. 
Vonmrchy      The  Vi^M^ti  Itrst  crossed  the  laxartes  about  the  begin- 
JdJj*  ^"^  ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  on  tlie  posses- 
slOBS  of  the  descendenta  of  Tamerlane,  soon  drove  them 
ftom  Bnkharta,  KhoaiHssm,   and  Fergana.*     They  now 
postfoM  tills  countl<y,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  to  be  found 
b^ond  the  Beloor  mountains,  as  (Su*  east  as  Koten,  if  not 
farther.  They  belong  to  the  Turkish  race.  Their  government 
is  very  dUferent  from  tfmt  of  t!ie  AfJBjih&ns.    In  Bukharia  and 
Fn^aaa  ait  leasf^  c^ery  fliing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  so- 
veieign :  there  is  no  vestige  of  popular  government,  and 
scarcely  any  trace  of  aristocracy.    Their  division  into  tribes 
has  no*relation  to  the  goveniment,  and  there  are  no  separate 
jurisdictions  or  assemblies  even  in  the  Wandering  hordes. 
The  eatmtiy  is  divifcd   into  districts   and  sub-districts, 
under  officers  appointed  by  the  sovereign,  who  collect  the 
Mfitnie  and  dispense  justice.     There  are,  however,  vil- 
Ugb  gwemments,  in  which  the  heads  are  appointed  by  ^e 
king,  at  fbt  recommendation  of  the  richest  inhabitants.   In 
Hie  army  alsoy  every  thing  depends  on  the  appointment  of 

*  f^f  e  Elpbinstone  on  the  kingdom  of  Cnubu)^  p.  465,  &c. 


the  govenunent    In  Bukhara^  the  men  axe  said  to  be  ar-  BtiK 
ranged  in  messes  of  ten  eachf  who  have  a  tenl^  a  haOflr^  xxxnu 
and  a  camel  among  them.     The  Ulema»  or  membm  of 
the  churchy  enjoy,  howeyer^  a  considerable  influence  not  dep- 
rived firom  the  government.    The  Usbeks  having  proba* 
bly  had  fipw  institutions  of  their  own  at  the  time  of  their 
conversion  to  Islim^  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Mabomedan  law  in  its  utmost  detail,  applying  it  to  every 
part  of  their  civil  govemment»  and  even  of  their  private  con* 
duct    T|ie  revenue  is  collected  exactly  in  the  proportions 
directed  in  tiie  Koran,  and  one-tenth  of  ite  produce  is  ap« 
plied  to  alms.    Justice  is  administered  by  the  Kauzee  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  Shirra :  and  the  use  of  wine  w 
e?en  of  tobacco  is  as  strictly  forbidden  and  almost  as 
severely  punished  as  fraud  and  robbery*     The  king  of 
Bakhara's  title  is  Commander  of  the  FaithfuL    Part  of 
every  day  is  speni  by  him  in  teaching  th^  Milhomedaa  r^ 
ligion»  and  the  greater  part  of  every  night  in  prayers  and 
Tigila.    He  reads  prayers  in  hi«  own  mosque^  and  i4bm 
performs  the  fiineral  service  for  people  of  low  rank;  and 
Killich  Ali  Beg,  the  present  ruler  of.  J3^  under  the  king 
of  the  Afghins^  a  prince  at  this  momept  celebrated  and 
adored  all  over  the  east  for  the  singular  expfUence  ofvbia 
character,  always  walks  when  in  the  street,  lest,  if  be  Mde> 
bis  feet  should  happen  to  be  higher  ttian  the  beads  of  other 
true  believers.     The  present  ascend^cy  of  the  king  of 
Bukhara  over  the  tribes  is  the  result  of  a  long  exertMS  on 
the  part  of  the  government  in  dividing  and  mi^ng  the  va- 
rious tribes,  and  keeping  the  great  men  from  all  employ- 
ments which  might  strengthen  the  influence  derived  from 
their  birth.    The  same  power  of  the  government  has  been 
promoted  by  tiie  influence  of  the  MoUahs,  and  facilitated  by 
the  comparatively  level  natare  of  the  country*    Hence  the 
trihes  which  inhabit  the  hilly  country  of  Hissar  and  the 
marshy  one  of  Shekr  Subz,  being  inaccessible  to  the  cavalry 


of  the  king,  have  defied  his  power.  The  Uzbeks  are  gene-  Appear* 
^y  short  and  stout  men ;  they  have  broad  foreheads,  high  ^^^^^^ 
cheek  banes,  thin  beards,  small  eyes,  clear  and  ruddy  com- 
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^••K   plezions,  and  generally  black  hair.    Their  bean^^  so  nmob 
^^^^^  dwelt  upon  by  the  Persian  poetSt  figures  chiefly  from  aoom- 

^^^  parison  with  the  aspect  of  the  Mongolians ;  their  dress  is  a 
flhirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton,  a  tunic  over  it  of  silkmi  or  wool* 
len  cloth  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  oyer  this  a  gown  of  wool- 
len cloth,  pasteen,  or  felt  The  head  is  covered  with  a 
white  turban,  worn  in  general  over  a  calpauk.  Beth  mea 
Md  women  wear  boots  at  all  hours,  and  bandages  rouod 
their  legs  instead  of  stockings,  and  every  man  has  a  knife 
hanging  from  his  girdle^  and  a  flint  aad  steel  for  striking 
flre.  The  women  have  a  similar  dress,  but  longer,  with  a 
silk  handkerchief  tied  over  the  head,  and  the  hair  pluied 
into  a  long  queue  which  hangs  down  from  the  middle  ef  the 
head  like  those  of  the  Chinese ;  they  wear  gold  and  sflver 
ornaments,  and  over  all  throw  a  sheet  of  silk  or  of  cotton. 

ciuurtcttr.      The  opinion  commonly  entertained  of  the  ferocity  and  ba^ 
barism  of  flie  Usbeks  is  partly  owing  to  their  being  confound- 
ed with  the  Kalmuks ;  the  discreditable  practice  of  selliif 
slaves  is  not  confined  to  them ;  but  their  laws  of  war  arec«- 
tainly  most  barbarous ;  tliey  give  no  quarter  to  any  enemitf^ 
except  Bheeites  or  infidels,  whom  they  can  sell  for  slaTes, 
(fi>r  men  are  sold  in  Bukhara  like  cattle,)  but  in  other  m- 
pects  their  character  does  not  appear  to  disadvantage,  on 
a  comparison  with  other  Asiatics ;  they  are  said  to  be 
comparatively  sincere  and  honest;  they  have  few  qoarreb 
among  individuals,  and  scarcely  any  murders ;  and  there 
are  few  countries  in  the  east  where  a  stranger  would  be 
■ere  at  ease.  They  are  far  from  being  savage  Tartars,  wan- 
dering over  wild  and  desolate  regions.    The  city  of  Bok- 
hara is  equal  to  Peshawer  in  popnlatiotH  and  superior  to 
any  town  in  England,  except  London.    It  contains  name- 
rous  villages,  capable  of  accommodating  from  sixty  to  six 
Iwndred  students  each,  and  which  have  professors  paid  by 
&e  king^  or  by  private  foundations :  it  abounds  in  cara- 
^Nmseras,  where  merchants  of  all  nations  meet  witt  gre>t 
encouragement,  and,  though  the  prince  and  people  are 
above  all  others  attached  to  their  own  belief,  they  fully  to- 
lerate all  religions.    A  mussulman  proselyted  by  any  other 
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sect,  isp  indeed*  never  forgiyen ;  hence  w«  ftre*iiifoniied  in 
some  recent  missionaiypublicationsythftt  an  Arabiaacoiiyoft  x^ckti. 
to  Christianity,  denounced  by  his  intimate -friend  a  few  years 
ago,  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  country*  inhabu 

The  Uzbeks,  who  probably  have  lived  ia  this  country,  ^^"^* 
though  not  as  conquerors,  ever  since  the  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury, have  not  however  effaced  all  traces  of  a  more  ancient 
race  of  inhabitants.    These  are  named  the  Taujiks,  and  «m 
handsonaer  than  the  Tartars,  both  in  elegance  of  form  and 
agreeable  expresslMi  of  countenance.    They  approach  to  the 
people  of  Litde  Bukharia,  whom  they  also  resemble  in  their 
dress.  The  clothes  of  persons  in  easy  circumatances  are  in  a 
great  measure  of  silk  and'  furs.    The  long  robes  of  the  wo- 
men exhibit  wide  and  varied  plaitings ;  they  adorn  their  hair 
with  bnuds  of  pearls.    The  Bukharians  lead  a  frugal  life,  Mod«  of 
their  food  consisting*  ohiefly  of  ricot  wbeat>  •  milled  and,  ^' 
above  all,  fruits,  such  as  aidons,  grapes*  and  apples;  they 
are  fond  of  horse  fleshy  but  as  it  ia  expensive,',  beef  is  more 
generally  nsed.    Thegr  use '  a  fpeat  deaj. of  the.  oil  of  sesa- 
mum.    Tea  flavoured*  with  anise,  and  the  juice  of  grapes, 
are  their  favourite  drinks*    They:  ivitoxicato  themselves 
with  opium.    Their  bread  is  unfermente^     The  Bukha- 
rians carry  no  armb.    The  Uehekn,-  on  the-oontrary,  are 
not  strangers  to  the  use  of  the  musket ;  and  it  is  even^Mud 
that  their  wives,  v(4io  in  beanlyt  surpass  <  the  other  Tartar 
women,  follow  their  husbands  in  war«  and^l^ht  byjtbeir  sides. 

They  speak   the  »Kagatiqran  langaage»   which   is  the  Language. 
Turkish  or  Turcoman.    Bnl  the  idiom  «f  the  Bukharians, 
which  promises  a  fund  of  curloas  research,  baa  not  yet  been 
analyzed;  several  geographic  terms  have  been  ^served 
in  it  which  appear  to  be- of  Persic  or  Gothic  origin. 

Our  information  on  the  state  of  the  population  ia  hither-  PopuiaUos 
to  vague.  This  country  can  probably,  in  a>oase  of  nooes- 
sity,  muster  80,000  armed  mem  According  to  Hanway's 
account  of  the  revenues  of  Nadir^  Khorasan  furmahed 
nearly  a  million  of  pounds  steriing  annually ;  and  the  reve- 
nne  of  Great  Bukharia  may  bo  believed  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  Khorasan.    But  the  income  of  the  khana  is  deriv- 
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9^9m   ed  more  from  their  estates  and  their  flocks  thu  from  aay 
^^^^  taxes. 

"^'"^^  Ibn  Haukalf  the  father  of  the  Arabian  geography,  has 
given  us  the  following  lively  picture  of  the  mannerB  of  tiie 
people  of  Bukharia  in  his  time. 
Character  ^  Such  is  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants^  that  not  one 
^aukai.  of  tiiem  will  decline  the  duties  of  hospitality.  If  a  stranger 
arrives  among  them^  they  croud  round  him;  each  one 
wishes  to  have  him;  they  dispute  for  the  privilege;  ud 
he  who  obtains  it  becomes  an  object  of  envy.  Every 
one»  though  possessing  nothing  more  than  his  own  ne- 
cessities require,  will  carry  to  the  door  of  the  cabin  in 
which  the  stranger  is  received  a  part  of  the  fruits  of  his 
labour.  The  generosity  of  their  hearts  thus  finds  riches 
in  the  very  bosom  of  poverty.  When  I  was  in  Hm  cooi* 
try  of  Sogd,  I  saw  a  great  building  like  a  palace,  the 
gates  of  which  were  entirely  open»  and  fixed  back  to  fte 
wall  with  large  nails.  I  asked  the  reason,  and  was  aDSwe^ 
ed  that  that  house  had  not  been  shut»  night  or  day»  fi»r  a 
hundred  years.  Strangers,  in  whatever  number^  may  present 
themselves  there  at  any  hour.  The  master  has  made  abondait 
provision  for  the  reception  of  the  men  and  thdr  animals; 
he  is  never  happier  than  when  his  guests  stop  for  some 
time.  Nothing  of  the  kind  have  I  seen  in  any  other  com- 
try.  In  every  other  place  the  rich  and  powerful  lavish  their 
treasures  on  the  caprices  of  luxury,  or  on  favourites  whose 
whole  merit  is  to  be  equally  corrupt  with.themsdves.  The 
inhabitants  of  Maweralnahr  make  a  more  rational  use  d 
their  economical  savings.  They  build  curavanseras,  bridges, 
and  other  works  of  public  utility.  In  Maweralnahr,  yoo 
will  not  arrive  at  any  town  in  the  most  gloomy  sitsa- 
tion,  even  in  a  desert,  without  finding  the  relief  of  aaimif 
or  house  of  entertainment,  furnished  with  every  thing  that 
a  traveller  can  require.  The  glory  of  Mawerlnakr  cannot 
be  eflSaced  by  that  of  any  other  country.  It  has  prodooed 
great  monarchs  and  able  captains.  No  people  in  the 
Mussulman  world  excels  them  in  courage.     Their  nam* 
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bcr  and  tiieir  discipline  giye  fhem  the  advantage  above  other  •  book 
nations^  which»  on  the  defeat  of  one  army,  find  it  impossi-  xxxvi. 
Ue,  for  a  long  period^  to  raise  another  for  their  defence.  If 
such  an  event  occurs  in  Maweralnahr^  one  tribe  is  always 
ready  to  repair  the  losses  of  another/' 

The  civilization  which  was  introduced  with  the  Maho-  PreMot 
metan  religion  among  this  people  has  been  somewhat  oh-  '^^* 
scored,  along  with  their  declining  power  and  their  glory. 

The  reports  o^  the  Russians  who  have  penetrated  to 
Uiwa  and  to  Bukhara  seem  to  show  that  a  Christian  tra- 
▼eller  finds  here  insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  fanatic  in- 
tokrance  of  the  Mussulmans.  But  from  the  more  recent 
accounts  of  Mr.  Elphinstone»  it  appeals  that  this  intoler- 
ance has  either  been  exaggerated,  or  is  since  mollified. 
Christians  at  least  visiting  that  country  from  India  are  in 
no  degree  iU  treated. 
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BOOK  XXXVIF. 

SIBERIA. 

Phyrical  Description  of  tlte  Country^ 

BOOK  The  style  of  our  descriptions  necessarily  variea  with  the 
xxxYii.  nature  of  the  different  countries  that  come  under  our  Tiev. 
.  There  are  some,  as  Turkey  in  Asia,  where  a  great  differ- 
StcripUon!®"^®  ^^  elevation  brings  together  into  a  narrow  compass 
different  climates,  productions,  and  even  different  races  of 
inhabitants  distinct  and  opposite  in  their  character.  That 
are  others  where  the  predominance  of  the  same  physicil 
causes  over  an  immense  territory  creates  a  continual  re- 
X>etition  of  the  same  phenomena.  Siberia,  or  northern 
Asia,  is  of  this  last  description.  Besides,  while  we  were 
engaged  with  Syria  and  with  Asia  Minor,  we  were  obUged 
to  direct  our  attention  to  cities  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
the  world.  Even  in  Persia  a  small  province  often  present- 
ed some  historical  interest.  Here  we  have  no  such  tempta- 
tion. In  Siberia  we  are  without  the  limits  of  history. 
None  of  the  objects  in  this  region  derive  an  illusory  gran- 
deur from  the  recollection  of  events  long  passed;  nature, 
savage,  rugged,  and  stubborn,  still  predominates  over  tbe 
early  efforts  of  civilization.  These  vast  regions  may  there- 
fore be  united  in  one  physical  portrait  We  can  glance  ra- 
pidly over  their  topography,  which  is  well  known^  being 
completely  detailed  in  German  and  Russian  works. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  eirtended  their  imagi' 
nary  Scythian  Ocean  over  the  space  occupied  by  Siberia^ 


Ftolemy,  better  informed,  says  that  a  vast  unknown  re-    book 
gion  lay  to  the  north-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  but  the  ut-  xxxtii^ 
most  extent  of  ancient  geography   scarcely  reached  the 
Uralian  mountains.    In  the  middle   age,   travellers,  and 
among  others,  Marco    Polo,    heard    the    Tartars  speak 
vaguely  of  a  country  which  was  rich  in  furs,  but  covered 
vith  perpetual  darkness.     In  1242,  the  Tartars  founded 
on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi,  a  Klumat,  which  ^.^.^^  ^ 
from  its  capital  took  the  name  of  Sibir,  and  from  a  neigh-  / 
bouring  river,  that  of  Tura.    The  name  Siberia  is  almost 
identical  in  pronunciation  with  the  Russian  word  Sewerian 
or  country  of  the  norths  the  letter  b  in  that  language  being 
pronounced  like  w;  but  the  two  terms  have  noting  in 
common  in  their  actual  etymology.    The  conquest  of  that 
kingdom  by  the  Cossacks  was  followed  by  a  series  of  dis«> 
coveries*  which  extended  the  Russian  power  and  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  to   the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia* 
The  name  of  Siberia  was  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  newly  ExteMion 
discovered  countries;  it  was  even  extended  to  the  Tartar naLeSibe^ 
kingdoms  of  Astrakan  and  Kasan,  long  before  incorporat- "«• 
ed  with  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe.    This  vague  use 
of  the  name  ought  to  be  banished  from  geography.    On 
reading  with  a  little  reflection  the  plan  of  a  description  of 
the  Russian  empire,  inserted   in  the  memoirs  of  the  Pe-^ 
tersborgh  Academy,  we  shall  see  tliat  this  learned  society 
considered  the  Uralian  mountains  both  as  naturally  divid- 
ing the  Russian  dominions  into  two  parts,  and  as  fixing 
mvarlably  the  true  boundary  of  Siberia.    Our  standard 
g<K>graphical  authors,  as  d'Anville  in  his  beautiful  map  of 
Ada,  Buscbing  in  his  Geography,  and  Georgi  in  his  8ta-> 
tistical  account  of  Russia,  have  concurred  in  restricting  the 
denomination  of  Siberia  to  the  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Uralian  mountains* 

Siberia  thus  defined,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  theBotmda* 
Froz^  Sea,  on  the  west  by  the  Uralian  mountains,  which  "^'* 
separate  it  from  Europe;  on  the  south-west  by  the  Algy* 

*  See  the  Chronological  fable  of  l>i8C0venes  in  Siberia  subjoined  to  Book 

xxxviir. 
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dim-Shalo  monntains,  which  divide  it  from  Indepeiidttt 
xxzf  II.  Tartary ;  on  the  goutb,  by  the  Altu  and  Daoorian  chaos, 
which  form  the  frontier  of  the  Chinese  empire}  on  tiie 
east  by  the  eastern  Ocean  and  Behring's  Straits,  which  se- 
Cxtont.  parate  it  from  North  America.  Its  length  from  west  to 
east  cannot  be  reckoned  less  than  4000  milesy  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south  varies  from  1100  to  1900. 
Its  surface  is  about  five  millions  of  square  miles,  which  is 
larger  by  two-sevenths  than  the  whole  of  Enrope,  though 
this  division  of  the  world  should  be  extended  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  We  proceed  to  describe  its  chains  of  movntai&Sy 
its  extensive  plains,  and  its  principal  rivers. 

ifounuini.  The  JJtH,  or  Uralian  mountains,  which  separate  Sibe- 
^^'  ria  from  European  Russia,  have  a  direction  from  ttoHh 
to  south,  for  a  space  of  eleven  hundred  miles ;  flieir  breadth 
varies  from  fifty  to  a  hundred.  Possessing  but  UtUe  de- 
ration at  the  north  end,  between  tiie  lower  Obi  on  the  ets^ 
and  the  Oosia,  which  runs  into  the  Petchora  on  the  west^ 
they  acquire  a  considerable  height  about  the  60tb  or  58fii 
dep^e  of  north  latitude,  near  Solikamsk  and  Werchotaria* 
They  become  low  and  flat  in  the  latitude  of  Skalerin- 
hui-g ;  but  acquire  a  new  elevation  in  the  country  of  the 
Bashkeers  in  latitude  54''  and  55%  The  Pawdinskoe- 
Kamen  has  been  found  by  trigonometrical  meaMrement, 

H«isht.  to  be  6819  feet  above  the  level  of  ttie  Caspian  Sea.  Seve- 
ral of  the  summits  of  the  W^choturian  mountains  are  co- 
vered with  perpetual  snow.  Dfe  are  not  certain  if  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Bashkeer  mountains.*  On  the  whehsr 
the  Ural  forms  a  long  plateau,  4000  or  5000  fbet  hi  heigb^ 
on  which  mountains  are  raised  1000  and  1600  ftet  ii 
height.  The  structure  of  the  northern  part  of  tin  diftia 
is  little  known.  Limestone  rocks  seem  to  prsdomiMta* 
In  Nova  Zembla,  the  suiface  being  covered  with  no  fsl- 
verised  soil,  the  structure  is  every  where  visible^  and  it 
periiqis  may  be  regarded  as  a  conttnnation  of  the  UraMta 
formation.    From  60*  to  54*  or  52*  of  latitude^  tii^  hare 

*  Qeorgi  Roiiie,  I.  151b 
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been  explored  in  detail  in  tbe  working  of  mines.    In  as-    book 
cending  at  Solikamsk,  at  Perm,  or  at  Oofa,  we  first  cross  xxxtii. 
a  chain  of  bills  composed  of  sand-stone  and  calcareous  brec- 
cia;  then  a  chain  of  pure  lime-stone  rocks  without  organic  the  rocksl 
remaiBS ;  and,  lastly,  a  chain  of  schistous  mountains,  prin- 
cipally formed  of  clay-slate,  and  hornstone  slate,  and  con- 
taining immense  quantities  of  iron  ore,  sometimes  in  veins 
and  sometimes  in  masses.    We  come  at  last  to  the  princi- 
pal chain,  which  the  Russians  divide  into  the  Werchotn- 
rian  Ural,  the  Ural  of  Ekaterinburg  and  that  of  Bash- 
keer.    Here  granite  makes  its  appearance  every  where  in 
massive  strata;  sometimes  the  constituents  of  that  rock, 
particularly  quartz,  as  at  Dchigilga,  are  found  in  large 
masses  in  a  separate  state.    A  thinly  stratified  granite^ 
which  oar  mineralogists  call  gneiss,*  is  frequent  on  the 
esst  side  of  the  chain ;  here,  as  on  the  west,  we  ,find  as  we 
descend,  schistous  mountains  succeeded  by  others  of  lime* 
stone,  but  the  respective  limits  of  these  strata  are  less  pre- 
dse,  and  there  is  a  greater  diversity  of  rocks  and  of  mine- 
rals.   Iron  is  always  the  most  abundant  metal ;  the  stratum 
which  is  worked  at  Blagodad  is  150  fathoms  in  thickness  j 
there  is  one  hill  entirely  composed  of  magnetic  iron,  called 
MdgMinm  wUokogara.    These  mountains  also  contain  large  Magnetic 
qpiaatities  of  copper,  a  little  gold  and  lead,  serpentine,  jas^  noumaiof . 
per,  and  crystaUized  marble.    The  two  lime-stone  chains 
<f  the  Ural  are  penetrated  with  numerous  caverns,  but  the  CaTemi 
tannelsf  so  common  and  so  extensive  on  the  European  side^  neiV"°" 
ss  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Koongoor  and  of  Perm,  are  not 
ftmnd  on  tiie  Siberian  side.^ 

UteUnd  range  throws  off  various  small  chains  at  its  Branchaa 
aouftwi  extremity.    The  Obstchei  Syrt,  which  passes  into  ^J^^ 
Eorope,   fSUls  to  be  described    in  another  place.     The 
mountains  of  Ouberlinski,  a  branch  detached  from  the 
Ural  of  Basbkeer,  join  on  the  east  side  the  mountains  of 

*  Set  vol.  I.  of  this  work,  p.  348.  t  See  vol.  I.  p.  437, 43S. 

t  Rermann'f  Mineral  Description  of  the  Uralian  mountains,  yoU  I.  p.  41. 
On  German.)  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Russia,  m.p.  13,  15,4cc.  IV.  944.  (trad. 
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BOOK  tna-Tan  and  Algydim-Shalo,  wbich»  as  we  bave  fbrvwrty 
xxxTii.  g^fi^*  separate  the  Kirguis  steppe  from  that  of  Issim. 
'  These  high  lands  form  a  link  of  connectien  between  <fae 

Urals  and  the  plateau  of  central  Asia. 
Moontaint     All  the  mountains  of  the  south  part  of  Siberia^  from  the 
of  Siberia.  Irtysh  to  the  west  side  of  the  lake  Bailcal^  are  only  pro- 
montories or  terraces,  belonging  to  the  central  plateto, 
and  the  great  chains  with  which  it  is  crowned.t     We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  this  leading  principle,  nor  look  for 
a  connection  between  these  little  chains  which  has  no  ex- 
istence. 
TjMJitUe       The  little  Altai  range  is  a  lower  terrace  of  tiie  great 
Altai  $  this  last  is  entirely  without  the  limits  of  Siberia ;  the 
former  marks  its  extreme  frontier  ;f  it  extends  from  the 
river  Irtysh  to  the  Yenisei,  allowing  the  Dshabekan,  which 
is  the  beginning  of  the  Obi,  to  pass  across  a  narrow  goi^ 
On  the  south,  a  wide  plateau  separates  it  from  tbe  great 
Altai,  and  on  the  north  a  valley  comes  between  it  and  tbe 
metallic  mountains  of  Kolywan.    Limestone  rocks  predo- 
minate in  every  part  of  the  little  Altm  that  is  known;  it 
contains  coralline  marble.    The  traveller  Schangin,  who 
has  seen  the  summits,  found  on  them  stratified  granite. 
The  Russian  mineralogists  have  observed  in  the  same  quar- 
ter rich  mines  of  copper,  lead|  and  silver,  which  might  be 
worked  in  the  event  of  the  mines  of  KolywM  being  »- 
hausted.$    One  of  the  summits  meiisured  by  the  barpmeter, 
was  found  to  be  55B9  feet  above  the  hill  of  Schlangenbergt 
near  the  lake  of  Kolywan. 
M«uiUe        A  granitic  range  given  off  from  the  little  Altai  stretches 
SnKoiy-"'  onward  between  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi;  it  rises  in  peaks 
jv^n*         14  or  1500  feet  above  the  neighbouring  plains*     This 

•  See  Book  XXXV. 

t  Pallai,  Considerations  on  the  Nature  of  Mountains,  &c.  (in  G^maa)  p> 
89,  ice,  Pallas  on  the  Orography  of  Siberia,  in  the  Melanges  de  GiograpliM 
Physique,  vol.  V.  328,  &c. 

t  Georgi.I.  175. 

t  Reoovantz,  Mineial  and  Geographical  Description  of  the  J^U^X  MouDtai»2 
(in  Oqrman.) 
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DQckas  of  granite  has  its  sides  all  along  covered  with    book 
moantainB  of  slate  and  limestone,  which  are  rich  in  copper^  xxxrii. 
with  a  mixture  of  silver  and  of  gold ;  these  are  the  metallic  —"*—'"" 
mountains    of  Kolywan.     The  heights  which  follow  the 
Obi  on  its  left  to  its  junction  with  the  Irtysh  are  called  the  man. 
Oorraan. 

Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei  are  the  mountains  of  Mountain! 
Kutznezky  in  which  clay-slate  predominates ;  they  contain  n«Bk" 
abundant  strata  of  coal,  some  of  which  are  said  to  have 
burned  for  half  a  century,  after  being  kindled  by  lightning. 
The  circumstance  of  the  kindling  has  probably  been  mis- 
understood or  imaginary. 

The  Sayanian  mountains,  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Sayanian 

^  nountainf* 

kke  Bukal,  are  not  so  much  a  mountain  chain  as  a  plateau 
of  rocks.  Even  the  hunters  scarcely  ever  visit  this  desert 
Wachsmann,  a  surgeon  who  traversed  it  in  quest  of  native 
rhubarb,  found  it  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  granite.* 
The  plateau  is  divided  into  two  lines  of  mountains  along 
the  banks  of  the  YeniseL  One  of  them  is  named  affcer  this 
river,  the  other  after  the  town  of  Krasnoyar.  The  princi- 
pal mass  consists  of  a  red  granite  containing  copper. 

It  is  on  the  south-west  of  the  lake  Bukal  that  Siberia  ^»][jj^^^^« 
nally  begins  to  present  a  connected  system  of  mountains.  Siberia. 
The  great  central  chain  of  Asia  here  enters  on  the  Russian 
territory,  and  is  continued  under  various  names  to  Behring's 
Struts.    At  its  commencement  we  find  a  circle  of  lofty 
nioQntains  inclosing  a  valley  of  great  elevation,  in  which 
the  lake  Baikal  extends  its  deep  waters  over  a  basin  of  rock 
^th  scarcely  any  sand,  and  from  the  bottom  of  which  pillars 
of  granite  shoot  up.    The  Baikalian  mountains,  very  high  ^|^^^^ 
on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  lake,  seem  to  be  princi- 
pally composed  of  granite.    Among  the  elements  of  that 
nx:k  the  mica  often   presents   itself  in  isolated   lamina, 
which  may  be  used  as  panes  of  glass;  and  entire  mountain^ 
are  formed  of  the  quartz. 

^  Ceorgi,  L  197. 
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BOOK       A  less  considerable  link  passee  to  ilie  Mwth  of  tlM  rrm 
'^^^^^-  OnoB,  and  along  the  Argoon.    This  branch,  of  moderate 

" height,  but  singularly  rich  in  all  sorts  of  mineral  in  calkd 

cfaiodL^      the  mountains  of  Nertschinskf    It  19  nether  sja^  fiian 
meontaiiis.  granitic 

The  principal  chain  runs  mthout  intermptioii  to  the 

northreftfty  separatiiig  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ijbbm 

from  those  of  the  Amoor.    At  first  possessing  modemto  els- 

TatioOf  and  confininded  with  the  hUly  country  swrovBdiiig 

the  lake  VaiikaU  it  receives  the  general  designatioB  of  the 

Dftoorian  mountains  of  Daooriat    All  this  country,  accordiag  to  M. 

^''^''^Patrin, is  filled  with  volcanic  traces;  and  on  tbebMksef 

the  Shilok  there  are  two  craters  of  extinguished  y<Jcft»acn>* 

A  little  to  the  west  of  the  sources  of  the  Olekma,  the  chaiB 

ibiumoi  or  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^®  Iblannoi  mountain,  or  the  ^  mottstain 

P«^        of  apples,"  on  account  c»f  the  rooaded  diape  of  the  biocb 

^'"^*^' eomposing  it.    The  Mongols  called  them  ])afca,  a  nasM 

rather  remarkable,  as  reminding  us  of  the  Taki^  a  ] 

tory  which  according  to  Pliny  and  Pomponins  Mela  I 

ed  Asiatic  Scythia  on  the  north-east    AoqaMng  increased 

elevation,  and  aj^proaching  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  it  hegiis 

at  the  sources  of  the  Aldan  to  bear  tiie  name  of  the  Stan* 

Bttmiovoi  novo!  mountains;  which  afterwards  gives  place  to  the  vague 

^^^  °'' denomination  of  the  mountains  of  Okhotek*    All  these 

af^ear  to  cmsist  of  granite  and  porphyry.    There  pre  alie 

^tire  mountains  of  red  and  fpreen  jasper. 

A  detached  branch  runs  in  a  line  along  the  Olefcinli  ritm^ 
and  eyen  passes  the  I^ena  after  the  Olekma  has  joined  it 
These  mountains  are  of  a  slaty  textwe.  Mum  ef  ahm 
and  of  coal  are  found  in  them*  They  form  on  the  haaiB  of 
the  Lena  a  singular  series  of  pyramidal  recks. 

The  main  chain  is  very  titUe  known  beyond  the  IHciioCBk. 
"We  are  told  that  it  suflers  no  interniption,  ud  l«ack- 
PA  Bebring's  Straits,  though  certainly  mmch  diaiinMi- 
fd    in   elevation.       Pifierept   brandies   extoid   betwm 

^  VariQUB  Memoirs  te  die  founial  (fe  Physique. 
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the  liOiia  mi  the  IndigMrka  and  Kowyma.  The  spaee  bmk 
left  between  these  branches  of  mountains  and  the  Frozen  xxz^h* 
6ea  is  small;  yet  they  do  not  reach  its  shore,  which, 
acoordiiif;  to  Billings,  is  generally  lined  with  }ow  hills* 
Anotber  more  important  branch  enters  the  peninsula  <^ 
Kamtcbatka,  divides  this  peninsula  longitudinally,  and  is 
continued  in  the  form  of  a  chain  of  islands,  the  Kuriles, 
to  Japan. 

These  mountains  of  Kamtchatka,  covered  witii  perpe-  Mountains 
tnal  snow,  are  at  the  same  time  full  of  volcanoes.    There  ^^^f'^*" 
are  Aree  in  an  active  state,  that  of  Avatcha,  that  of  yoi^^^u^^ 
Tolbatchik,  and  tiiat  of  Kamtchatka,  which  is  of  very  great 
height.     Others  are  known,  which  have  ceased  to  give  out 
smoke  and  flame.    To  compensate  this  change  there  are 
other  two  which  emit  exhalations  accompanied  with  noiae^ 
iadncing  <be  apprehension  that  they  are  about  to  be  trans- 
formed  into  volcanoes.    The  warm  springs,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  solpbor,  which  in  several  places  lies  in  the  form  of 
gravel  on  flie  shore,  aflbrd  soflicient  testimony  to  the  volca- 
nic natoie  of  this  whole  diain.    These  volcanoes  are,  as  has 
teen  sbeady  observed,  connected  with  tiiose  of  Japan,  of 
Ii%uey%  of  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines. 

Having  thus  described  tiie  mountains  of  Siberia,  we 
mit  torn  our  attention  to  Che  vast  plains  cafled  steppes,  Q^m^*^ 
^ch  occupy  a  large  portion  of  tiiat  country.  They  difibr 
from  one  another  in  nature  and  in  aspect.  In  one  place 
they  reaemble  the  American  savannahs,  consisting  of  wide 
ftstares  covered  with  abundance  of  tall  grass ;  in  others  the 
8oil  is  saline,  the  salt  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflorescence 
nuxed  wifli  the  earth,  or  is  collected  in  ponds  or  salt  lakes^ 
In  general,  the  steppes  contain  many  lakes,  because  the  wS- 
tars  inding  no  declivity  remain  stagnant  We  have  already 
deaeribed  (Book  XXV.  p.  4S.)  a  steppe  between  (be  mouths 
ftt  the  Don  and  Wolga  which  resembles  tlie  bed  of  the  sea. 
On  Vkt  east  baiA  of  the  Wolga  'anothw  shnilar  plain  ex- 
tends, called  the  steppe  of  the  Kalmuks,  bounded  on  the 

^Pth  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral^  while  on  the 
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norih  it  is  separated  by  the  Ulu-Tau  moantains  Crom  (he 

^"^^'^^  steppe  of  Issim.    This  last  belongs  to  Siberia.    It  extends 

to  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  on  the  north-west,  and  to  those 

inl^lnd   of  the  Irtysh  on  the  east.    At  this  last  extremity  it  joins 

of  Bvau.  the  steppe  of  Baraba.    This  steppe  is  prolonged  between 

the  riTers  Irtysh  and  Obi,  which  bound  it  on  the  west,  the 

north,  and  the  east.    It  comes  in  contact  with  the  Littk 

Altai'  mountains  on  the  south.    It  is  about  700  miles  in 

length,  ai|d  from  160  to  190  in  breadth.    The  soil  is  good, 

and  it  is  diversified  with  forests  of  birch.    That  of  Isson 

sometimes,  though  rarely,  presents  the  same  aspect ;  and  in 

both  of  them  many  tumuli  are  found  containing  the  remains 

of  the  chiefs  of  Tartar  or  Mongolian  tribes. 

Between  the  Obi  and  the  Yenisei,  a  mountainous  countiy 
separates  the  river  of  TchooUm  from  the  Yenisei,  and  forces 
the  line  of  its  course  towards  the  Obi.*    But  this  elera- 
Marshy      tion  seems  to  disappear  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
Si«^rth.  of  Yenisei;  and,  though  there  are  some  groups  of  hills  in 
the  sautb*west  part  of  the  province  of  Mangaseisk  which 
send  some  small  rivers  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  these  are  mere 
islands  in  the  vast  marshy  plain  which  extends  between 
lower  Obi  and  lower  Yenisei,  a  horrid  region,  wh^ne  the 
soil  is  of  clay  almost  continually  in  a  frozen  state,  covered 
here  and  there  with  some  stunted  plants,  and  a  carpeting  of 
mosses.    Yet  this  plain  is  not  a  continued  morass.    The 
elevated  lands  of  the  margins  of  the  Obi  when  dry  show  ho- 
rizontal beds  of  argillaceous  stones,  which  without  donbt 
compose  in  a  great  measure  the  subsoil  of  the  country. 
K^raZtm-     The  two  islands  of  Nova  Zembla  are  each  divided  from 
^^'  north  to  south  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Uralian  mountains, 

but  they  consist  chiefly  of  a  marshy  moss-clad  plain.  It  has 
been  lately  found  that  there  are  saline  lakes  in  these  islands. 
The  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  is  called 
a  steppe  by  the  Russians ;  the  term  is  vague,  and  often 
used  to  conceal  the  ignorance  of  the  traveller.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  many  flat  and  marshy  places;  but  tiiere  are 

*  Pallas,  vol.  III.  p.  414—416,  (French  translation  in  4to.> 
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Aers  which  deserve  to  be  considered  as  hilly  countries*    book 
The  Ijena  has  a  continuous  elevation  on   its  west  bank,  xzxvii* 
rhis,  near  to  the  confluence  of  tlie  Wilooi,  presents  hori-  — — 
lontal  beds  of  a  sandy  and  calcareous  slate  and  clay  mixed  ihttlStot 
irith  much  pyrites;*    Another  elevated  country  is  found  on  **>?  ^eni- 
he  north-west  of  the  lower  Toongooska,  and  gives  origin 
o  the  rivers  Qlenek^  Anabana,  and  £.hatanga»  which  run 
oto  the  Frozen  Sea,    The  country  comprehended  between 
the  Tenisei,  the  Angara,  or  upper  Toongooska  and  lower 
Foongooska,  presents  an  elevation  of  a  remarkable  descrip- 
don^  viz.  the  great  morass  of  Lis^  almost  equalling  the  La- 
doga in  extent,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  n^idst  of  hills 
formed  of  shells. 

The  rivers  of  Siberia  are  among  the  most  considerable  in  Riven. 
Asia.    But  they  flow  across  desert  plains,  from  which  an 
eternal  winter  banishes  the  arts  and  social  life.    Their  wa- 
ters nowhere  reflect  the  resplendent  images  of  celebrated 
cities;  their  banks  are  nowhere  adorned  with  magnificent 
harbours ;  nor  do  they  ever  receive  vessels  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  distant  climates.    A  vast  sheet  of  water,  sometimes 
bordered  by  a  forest,  sometimes  by  a  dismal  morass ;  some 
bones  of  mammoths  driven  on  shore  by  the  floods;  some 
fisbing  canoes  along  side  of  countless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds ; 
or  the  peaceful  beaver  raising  his  industrious  dwelling  with- 
out dreading  the  pursuit  of  man:  this  is. all  the  variety 
that  a  Siberian  river  offers  to  the  view.    Savs^ge  hordes,  and 
their  ignorant  conquerors  have  given  these  great  currents 
names,  of  the  meaning  of  which  we  can  only  form  a  random 
guess.     The  Irtysh,  which  is  really  the  principal  river  irtyib. 
of  the  system  to  which  it  belongs^  has  been  defrauded,  of  its 
due  rank,  and  made  a  tributary  to  the  Obi.    The  Irtysh 
wanders  a  great  way  on  the  plateau  of  the  Kalmuk  coun- 
try crosses  the  great  lake   Saisan-NoTi   and  descends  by 
^  gprge    of   the   little  Altai    mountains.    It   runs    2£0 
iniles  before  it  enters  the  Russian   territory.    Navigable 
^m  Saisan-Nor,  its  breadth  varies  from  220  to  400  yardst 

*  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  131,  (4to.) 
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BMK    The  Obi  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Khatania  and  fti 

KX»vii>  Bf ^  ^iii^i,  igg„cg  fponj  ti,g  l^te  Altan  or  Teletskoi;  bat 

^  the  Tchabekan,  which  is  the  only  stream  that  enters  the 

lake,  seems  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  soaroe  of  tht 

Obi.    This  rirer  is  almost  doubled  by  its  junction  with  tfas 

Irtyshy  which  is  previously  augmented  by  the  waters  of  the 

^^1*  Tobol  and  the  Issim,  the  first  of  which  has  a  course  of  330 
miles,  and  a  breadth  of  from  60  to  200  yards.  The  Obi* 
forms  a  wide  gulf  where  it  falls  into  the  sea;  it  is  aavi- 
griile  almost  to  the  lake  Altun ;  it  abounds  with  HA,  but 
the  sturgeon  of  the  Irtysh  is  the  most  esteemed,  the  wato 
of  the  Irtysh  being  the  most  limpid.  When  flie  Obi  has  beea 
for  some  time  frozen,  its  water  becomes  dirty  and  fetid,  an 
effect  owing  to  the  sluggishness  of  its  current,  and  the  ex- 
tensive marshes  through  which  it  flows ;  but  in  the  spriog 
season  it  is  somewhat  purified  by  the  melting  of  the  snow. 

T^niier.  Kext  after  tiie  Obi,  the  Teniseif  is  entitled  to  our  notice, 
a  broader  and  more  majestic  stream,  though  its  course  is 
not  so  long.  It  is  formed  in  the  mountains,  to  the  soadi- 
west  of  the  Baikal,  by  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Sidcet  and 
Beikem,  and  then  runs  dmost  straight  north  into  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean.  The  upper  Yenisei  might  perhaps  be  consider- 
ed as  a  tributary  of  the  Angara,  or  upper  Toongoodu^ 
which  issuing  from  lake  Baikal,  joins  it,  but  surpasses  it  in 
importance  and  in  length,  and  might  appear  entitled  to 
give  its  name  to  the  united  river  till  it  reaches  the  ocean* 

T^  two    1%©  other  two  conspicuous  tributaries  of  the  Yenisei  are 

fn§,  fte  Podkamenaia  TungtLskOf  ue.  the  Toongooska  beyond 
Ihe  mountains,  and  the  low  Toongooska,  a  river  larger  than 
the  Rhine ;  both  of  these  fUl  into  the  Yenisei  on  the  east  side. 

Tbe  Anga-  The  Angara  is  so  limpid  a  river,  that  the  pebbles  at  the 
bottom  are  seen  in  a  depth  of  several  fathoms.  When  it 
issues  from  the  Bukal  lake,  its  bed,  generally  from  two 
to  four  hundred  yards  in  breadth,  is,  for  the  space  of  a  mile^ 
80  confined  among  the  rocks,  that  the  smallest  boats  cannot 

*  Obi  M  tht  RttMian  name  to  Uie  Samoid  Koila,  Um  OMcak  lag^  the  Taitir 
Vmrnr. 

t  Caiead  Ishanruses  in  Tun^osi ;  Kern  in  MongoUao  aod  Tartar ;  M 
and  Choitk  in  Ostia](. 
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ftm  along  safely  without  the  strictest  precaution ;  and  ita 
waters^  dashing  against  the  stones,  make  a  noise  like  the  ^osxYtu 
waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  —— 

The  Selin^  runs  into  the  lake  Baikal,  after  receiving  SeUng*. 
the  Orchon  and  other  rivers,  among  which  is  the  Tula* 
which  is  more  than  300  yards  in  breadth,  and  flows  gently 
over  a  pavement  of  rocks. 

The  last  of  the  great  rivers  of  these  countries  is  the  Th«  Lent. 
Leoay  which  rises  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Baikal,  after  hav- 
ing received  the  Witim  and  the  Olekma,  which  come  from 
the  Daoorian  mountaintei ;  it  runs  from  south-west  to  north- 
east*  till  it  approaches  to  Yakutsk,  a  very  useful  direction^ 
as  furnishing  a  secure  navigation  between  very  distant 
countries.    From  Yakutsk  its  direction  is  due  north.    It 
receives  the  Aldan  on  the  east,  and  the  Wilooi  on  tbeTbeAMao. 
west.    Its  bed  is  very  broad,  and  contains  a  great  number  wiiooi. 
of  ialands.    Travellers  in  passing  the  Lena,  ascend  the  Al« 
daB»  descend  the  rivers  Maia  and  Yadoma,  and  tbua  com- 
plete their  route  to  Okhotsk*  on  the  shores  of  the  Eastern 
Ocean. 

Among  the  other  rivers  which  mingle  their  waters  with  The 
the  Frosen  Sea,  we  may  remark  the  Tag,  the  Shatanga»  and  mI^hmi 
the  Oknek,  on  the  west  of  the  Lena;  the  IndigUrka  on  the&c. 
ea8t<^  that  river;  and  the  Kowyma,  still  farther  to  the 
east    These  rivers  have  a  considerable  length  of  course^ 
but  their  waters  in  the  end  escape  our  view  by  the  inhos- 
pitable nature  of  the  seas  in  which  they  terminate. 

The  northern  and  southern  shores  in  the  east  of  Siberia 
drawing  nearer  to  one  another,  so  as  to  terminate  in  a  sort 
of  angles  do  not  afford  any  remarkable  river,  except  the 
Anadyr,  the  course  of  which  is  not  very  long. 

Siberia  is  not  deficient  in  lakes.    That  of  Baikal  is^  next  Baikal 
to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  lake  Aral,  one  of  the  largest  in^^^^* 
the  oM  continent    It  is  reckoned  360  miles  long,  and* 
from  SO  to    50  broad.     Its   depth    varies    from  30  to 
100  fathoms,  and  is  in  some  places  more  than  5M)0.    la 
coming  to  this  lake  from  Irkutsk  the  view  is  very  striking. 
The  Bnssians  who  navigate  it  speak  of  it  with  a  respectful 
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BMK    awe  ^  thej  give  It  the  name  of  the  Holy  Sea,  aad  even  the 
^Kxx?ii.  sarrounding  mountains  are  held  sacred.    The  watws  are 
*         "fresh,  and  extremely  transparent*    It  freezes  aboat  Novem- 
Us  water,  her,  and  thaws  again  in  May.    It  is  subject  to  extraordina- 
ry  agitations,  being  sometimes  raised  into  high  wa?es  by  a 
moderate  wind,  and  at  others  scarcely  put  in  motion  bj  a 
violent  storm  in  the  atmosphere.    This  fact,  sometimes 
viewed  with  superstitious  admiration,  must  no  doubt  de- 
pend on  the  direction  and  duration  of  the  winds ;  that  is, 
whether  they  blow  over  it  longitudinally  or  transversely, 
and  whether  they  come  from  a  quarter  in  which  the  mom- 
tains  offer  much  or  little  obstruction.    It  is  said  to  be  liable 
to  a  species  of  intestine  commotion,  or  boiling,  by  meaas  of 
which  vessels  receive  rough  shocks,  even  when  the  surface 
is  perfectly  smooth.    It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumataoce, 
that  seals  are  found  in  it,  although  these  animals  are  never 
Pfodac*     known  to  ascend  the  Yenisei  and  Angara.    The  lake  has  a 
^*^**       particular  species  of  fish,  which  the  Russians  call  aottonuM- 
kOf  and  which,  according  to  Pallas,  consists  entirely  of 
bones  and  an  oily  grease.    The  waves  sometimes  throw  o& 
shore  a  species  of  bitumen  called  mountain  tar.*" 
Uk*  The  lakes  of  western  Siberia  are  less  remarkable  for  their 

"^'  size  than  for  their  number*  Lake  Tchany,  HM>re  than  80 
miles  in  length,  and  in  some  places  50  broad,  is  in  a  part 
of  the  steppe  of  Baraba  which  is  filled  with  lakes  almost 
touching  one  another.  On  the  map  of  Siberia  accompanying 
the  travels  of  Pallas,  we  count  27  lakes  between  Omsk, 
Kolywan,  and  Semipalatnoi,  though  d' An ville  seems  scarce- 
ly to  have  known  of  one  or  two.  The  steppe  of  lasim  con- 
tains also  a  great  number  of  lakes,  among  which  that  of 
Ai^^dfm'^*  Karg-Algydim  is  the  largest.  The  number  of  small  lakes 
in  the  provinces  of  Iset  and  Katharinenburg  is  enormons. 
In  a  space  280  miles  long  and  80  broad,  from  the  bank^<tf 
the  Ouy  to  the  sources  of  the  Toora,  along  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Uralian  mountains,  nothing  but  lakes  is  to  be  seen. 
In  the  small  map  contained  in  the  atlas  of  Professor  Pallas, 
we  count  at  least  a  hundred. 

•  Palla«'«  Travels  in  Ruseia,  IV,  p.  108—116.  V,  p.  220.  (French  uauslt- 

«,  870,) 
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Salt   lakes  do  not  belong  exclusiyely    to    the   sandy 
teppes  of  tlie  southern  parts.    Thej  are  found  even  in  the  xxxtu* 
igh  and  cold  mountains  of  Daooria*    They  are  found  al- 
10  among   the  frozen   morasses  of  the  northern  shores* 
IVhat  is  more  remarkable,  fresh  water  lakes  are  liable  to 
:hange  their  qualities  and  become  salt.    Of  this  the  lake  of 
Seidiaishevoy  in  the  province  of  Iset,  between  the  town  of 
Fomliask  and  the  fortress  of  Zyeringolofskaia,  is  an  exam- 
ple.*   This  lake  was  once  filled  with  fresh   water,  very 
ahallow,  and  full  of  fish*    All  at  once  its  depth  increased; 
its  waters    became    brackish;  the    fish    with    which    it 
abounded  died ;  and  one  half  of  a  neighbouring  fprest  was 
swallowed. up  by  it.    It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  these 
phenomena  were  scarcely  observed  hy  any  persons  except  a 
few  Tartars.    The  learned  M.  Sokolof  has  given  an  inte- 
resting description  of  the  salt  lakes  of  the  province  of  Isetf 
These  lakes  are  scattered  in  the  midst  of  a  great  number 
of  fresh  water  lakes ;  they   are  liable  to  lose  their  saline 
impregnation,  for  several  are  known  in  which  the  salt 
formerly  crystallized,  but  at  present  does  not    In  some 
of  them  muriate  of  soda  alone  is  found,  and   some   of 
(hem  are  impregnated  with  it  to  saturation ;  in  others  bit- 
ter magnesian  salts  are  predominant,  and.  others  have  a 
mixture  of  sulphates.    Besides  those  already  mentioned, 
there  is,  in  the  stoppe  of  Issim,  the  salt  lake  Ebeka  or  Bie-  Lake 
loi,  which  is  one  of  the  most  abundant,  and  furnishes  the^^^^'* 
Bashkeers  with  very  good  salt    The  Kirguisians  come  to 
h&the  in  this  lake  in  summer,  and  believe  that  it  cures  them 
of  several  diseases.    Between  the  Tobol  and  Irtysh,  in 
the  district  of  Issim,  saline  and  bitter  lakes  are  met  with* 
In  the  middle  of  the  steppe  of  Baraba,  there  is,  among 
others,  the  famous  lake  Yamish,  between  seven  and  eight 
mUes  in  circumference,  the  salt  of  which  is   extremely 
^ite,  and  crystallizes  in  cubes ;  the  quantity  of  it,  how- 
^^^^9  gradually  diminishes. 
In  eastern  Siberia  the  salt  lakes  are  somewhat  less  abun- 

•  PalUf,  t.  III.  p.  32.  (4to.)  t  Idem.  t.  II.  p,  491—602,  (4to.) 
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>MK  i$ait*  yet  froin  Irkutsk  to  Takootsk*  the  moantaiBs  are 
^^'^^i^  filled  witli  salt  springs,  and  these,  in  more  places  than  one, 
^^  form  lakes.  That  of  Selinginskoi*  was  visited  by  Professor 
Seiingin-  Pallas;  it  yields  a  bitter  salt  The  streamlets  by  which  it 
*^^         is  sapplied  are  fresh,  and  the  salt  mast  have  its  origm  la  the 

blue  slime  at  the  bottom,  and  the  subjacent  rock*! 

Soda  lake.      The  soda  lake  of  Daooria,  near  Zizaan,  is  not  tiie  only  one 

of  Its  kind.    Others  are  found  in  different  parts  of  Siberia. 

Rumuijig       The  **  Rumbling  Lake"  is  found  at  a  short  distance  ftum 

^^'        the  little  river  of  Oibat,  which  falls  into  the  Abakan.    Dread- 

All  noises  are  heard  in  it,  announcing  some  revolvtiQiis  in 

the  bosom  of  the  earth,  like  those  which  destroyed  the 

dykes  by  which  the  lake  of  Goosinoi  in  Daooria  was  fur- 

nerly  confined^ 

Siberia  possesses  several  mineral  waters,  espedally  in  tiui 
Altaic  and  Daoorian  mountains.  The  chain  of  the  Urals, 
near  Katharinenburg,  gives  rise  to  some  clialybeatos.  b 
flie  neighbourhood  of  the  Sea  of  Baikal  there  are  springs 
Wann  rf  naphtha  and  petrolebtti.  This  counrtry  is  full  of  hot 
SpriDgi.  uppiogg^  the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of  Kaah 
chatka^  described  by  Lesseps.  The  hatha  whidk  have 
been  built,  by  tiie  liberality  of  Mr.  Eocbelew^.  for  the  use 
of  the  Eamchatdales,  are  formed  of  a  rapid  cascade^  which 
fidls  from  a  height  of  nearly  300  feet  The  current  which 
it  forms  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  six  or  eight 
broad.  The  wat^  is  extremely  hot,  and  seems  to  oonttfa 
a  quantity  of  sulphates  and  nitrates,  mixed  with  caicareoui 
earth.  On  the  west  of  Gulf  Penjina,  there  is  a  consideraUe 
spring  of  warm  water,  which  falls  into  the  river  of  Tava« 
tona,  and  emits  cloudy  vapours. 

Climato.  JKnowing  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  territory  of  Sibe« 
ria^  we  are  prepared  to  find  that  its  physical  climate  corr0S« 
ponds  to  its  latitude.  Three-fourths  of  this  country  are  ia 
the  latitude  of  Norway  and  Lapland.  A  part  of  the  province 
of  Koly  wan,  and  the  country  round  lake  Bailal^  are  in  the 

•  Gmelio,  Flora  Sibirica,  Preface,     t  Pallas,  Voyage,  torn.  IV.  p. 
t  Idem.  t.  IV.  491—499. 
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Atitade  of  London,  ^erliii,  and  ihe  north  of  France.    But    book 
lie  temperature  of  the  most  favoured  parts  of  Siberia  is  not  xxxtii. 
:o  be  compared  even  with  that  of  Norway.    The  cold  in  the  — ^— 
lorthern  part  is  far  keener  and  more  constant  than  that  of  Extreme 
Liapland^  and  the  same  intensity  is  sometimes  experienced  ^^^^* 
n  the  mountains  on  the  south,  in  the  parallels  of  50^  and 
SS**.     The  winter  is  nine  or  ten  months  long  almost  through 
he  whole  of  Siberia.    Snow  often  begins  to  fall  in  Septem- 
ler,  and  it  is  no  rare  thing  to  see  it  in  May.    The  com 
:rop89  when  not  ripe  in  August,  are  considered  as  lost 
rhey  are  often  covered  with  the  snow  before  they  can  be 
mt  down.     To  the  east  of  the  river  Tenisdf,  and  the 
iiorUi  oi  lake  Baikal*  agriculture   is  almost    unknown* 
[n  the  vast  morass  through  which  the  lower  part  of  the 
Dbi  flows,  the  thaw  penetrates  only  about  a  foot.    Near  Eternal  ice* 
Takootsk,  under  the  parallel  of  60%  M.  Gmelin*  having 
nmsed  the  earth  to  be  dug  on  the  28th  of  June,  found  it 
frozen  at  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.    The  inhabitants 
of  the  fortress  of  Argunsk,  in  the  parallel  of  50%  say 
that  their  lands  in  many  places  only  thaw  an  ell  and  a 
half  deep,  and  that  the  subjacent  frost  renders  the  digging 
of  wells  impracticable.*    At  Krasnoiarsk,  in  latitude  56% 
Dr.  Pallas  found   the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  con- 
gealed. 

The  summer  heats  of  Siberia  are  short ;  but  they  are  Summer 
powerful  and  sudden.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Yakootsk  ^^^^ 
the  Tottgooses  often  go  naked  in  summer.    The  growth  of 
wheat,  and  other  vegetable  species,  is  almost  visible  to  the 
eye.    But  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  it  is  in 
vain  that  the  solar  rays  continue  night  and  day  to  influence 
a  soil  condemned  to  eternal  frost    In  the  middle  of  the  climate  of 
long  day  of  the  polar  circle,  a  north  wind  is  sufficient  to  J^giS^^ 
cover  the  waters  with  a  thin  crust  of  ice,  and  to  give  a 
yellow  and  red  tinge  to  the  leaves  of  plants.!     Their 

*  GineUo*8  TraTelf  iu  Siberia,  11. 520— 523*  (in  German.)    Georgi,  Deserip* 
tion  de  la  Russie,  I.  88—92. 
i  Sujew,  in  FaUas*i  Travels,  V.  113.  (8vo.  translatien.) 
TOI.  IJ.  26 
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vegetation  is  often  limited  to  a  few  days;  and  in  that  shcni 

XXXVII.  interval  the  plants  flower  and  form  seed.  They  sometimes 
grow  in  the  morasses,  where  at  all  times  we  find  ice  on 
raising  the  moss.* 

SioriM*  Storms  are  frequent  in  the  southern  parts,  among  the 
mountains ;  hut  on  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean  tiionder 
is  scarcely  ever  heard,  though  distinct  flashes  of  lif^tnug 
are  seen.    In  the  low  countries  of  the  Teniseiy  near  the  seai 

Aurora      much  of  the  aurora  borealis  is  seen,  from  the  beginning  of 

Boreaiiv.  October  till  Christmas.  In  no  country  do  these  hrilliant 
phenomena  appear  in  greater  magnificence*! 

This  rigorous  climate,  while  it  banishes  Inxory  and 
indulgence,  does  not  secure  to  the  Siberians  the  privilege  of 
the  ancient  Hyperboreans,  who  knew  nothing  of  disease,  and 
died  only  of  the  exhaustion  of  old  age.  It  is,  on  the  whole, 
favourable  to  the  human  species,  but  it  does  not  exclude 

Fofi.  every  cause  of  disease.  The  perpetual  fogs  which  coTtf 
the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  Siberia  keep  up  a  scurry 
in  these  countries.  We  aro  told  that  huntsmen  preserre 
themselves  by  drinking,  in  its  warm  state,  the  blood  of  the 
animals  which  they  have  taken.  Similar  fogs  prevail  in 
the  steppe  of  Baraba,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  cachectic 

Epidomicf.  look.  In  the  mountains  of  Daooria,  and  all  round  Nert- 
cbinsk,  the  confined  air  of  the  narrow  valleys  produces 
fevers,  epilepsy,  and  scurvy.  Some  ascribe  these  effects 
in  part  to  metallic  vapours  emitted  by  the  mines,  or  tlie 
metallurgic  operations  to  which  the  ores  aro  subjected,  h 
all  the  steppes  the  cattle,  and  still  moro  the  horses,  are 

EpiMotiei.  liable  to  a  species  of  plague  called  Tasooa  by  the  Tartars 
and  Russians,  which  shews  itself  by  buboes,  and  by  which 
men  also  aro  liable  to  be  attacked.  It  is  ascribed  to  an 
insect  to  which  Linn»us  gave  the  name  of  Furia  vf^er- 


*  Compare  Patrini  Ramond,  and  others,  quoted  ia  the  first  volume  of  tb« 
pretent  work,  p.  488. 

t  Omelioi  Flora  Sibirica,  Preface.    Compare  the  first  ToliuDe  of  Cbt  present 
work,p.368— 37K 


ualU.^    In   1785  this  disease  caiTied  off  nearly  85,000    book 
horses.  xxxvu. 


The  chief  prodactions  of  Siberia  remain  to  be  consider^  Paodvc- 
ed^— This  country  is  called  the  Russian  Pern.  But  long  be-  MrD»aif  < 
fore  the  name  of  the  Russians  was  known,  the  Permians,  or 
Biannians,  a  people  of  Finnish,  or  what  the  Russians  call 
tdiooie  origin,  had  worked  extensiye  mines  in  the  Uralian 
and  Altaic  mountains,  of  which  traces  are  stUl  to  be  seen« 
It  is  to  a  Dane  or  a  Dutchman^  that  the  Russians,  under 
the  reign  of  Alexis  Michailowitch,  owe  the  first  suggestion 
for  the  working  of  the  mines.  Peter  I.  employed  German 
miners  to  open  the  mines  of  Permia  and  Siberia.  His  sue-* 
cessors  opened  those  of  Koly  wan  and  Daooria* 

The  principal  gold  mines  of  Siberia  are  those  of  Berezof,  Cold 
in  the  district  of  Kafherinburg,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe"'''^^' 
Uralian  mountains.  It  was  in  1754  that  they  were  first 
worked  for  gold,  and  did  not  rise  to  any  importance  till 
file  time  of  Katherine  H.  Prom  1754  to  1788  they  yield- 
ed 1,198,000  roubles,  (L.189,683,)  of  which,  when  the 
cxpence  was  deducted,  there  remained  of  clear  profit  about  ^ 
800,000  roubles,  (L.126,660.)  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  in  the  extraction  are  upwards  of  3000,  of  whom 
about  1200  are  daUy  engaged.!  The  ore  is  an  iron  pyri- 
tes, mixed  with  qoartss  which  contains  gold.  After  all  the 
Ksfining  processes,  the  gold  is  not  perfectly  pun.  Twenty 
or  thirty  osoUmiiks,  u  e.  H  or  5  English  pounds  weight  of 
gold  are  obtained  from  500  poods,  or  1250  stone  weight 
of  the  crude  ore.  Gold  is  sometimes  found  massive,  but 
it  is  generally  mixed  with  different  substances,  par- 
ticdarly  silver.  These  are  the  only  mines  that  are 
^rked  for  gold.  Those  of  Koly  wan  and  of  Nertchinsk 
are  considerable  as  silver  mines ;  but  their  produce  in  sold 
» trifling. 

saver  is  rarely  found  in  a  native  state,  but  often  mixed  SiWer 
^ith  gold,  and  in  one  of  the  Daoorian  mountains  with"^""' 

^  Falk,  M^moires  Topographiquef. 
+  HermeDii,  Stattstische  ScbilderuDg,  p,  316-^33$, 
36 
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letd.  The  corne^ug  mlTer  ore,  Jrgentuim  muriahm,  is 
"'^^'^  found  in  Schlangenberg,  in  the  Littie  Altai,  where  snlphv- 
'  ret  of  antimony  and  silver,  and  arsenical  ore  and  copper 

pyrites  also  abound.   From  1745,  when  possession  was  taken 
of  these  mines  by  the  crown,  till  1787,  u  e»  daring  forty- 
two  years  they  produced  £4,460  poods  (61,150  strae  weight) 
of  silver,  and  more  than  850  poods,  or  .2 125  stone  of  pore 
gold,  amounting  altogether  to  a  valoe  of  30,000,000  of  ra- 
bies (or  L.  4,750,000.)     The  expences  daring  this  time, 
including  the  process  of  rdining,  which  was  conducted 
at  Petersburgb,    did    not   exceed    7,000,000    rubles,  w 
L.1,109,000,  giving  thus  a  proSt  of  23,000,000  of  rubles,  or 
L.3,64 1,000,  which  is  still  more  considerable  wbea  we 
take  into  account  the  small  value  of  the  copper  noaey  in 
which  the  expenses  are  paid,  and  which  is  coined  in  the 
places  themselves.    The  silver  mines  of  Nertchiarii:,  which 
were  opened  in  1704,  ane  in  Daooria,  between  the  rivm 
Shilka  and  Argoon.    Their  number  is  great    The  on  is 
rich  in  lead,  and  contains  but  little  silver,  yet  the  miver  is 
easily  extracted.    The  workmen  are  about  2000  in  numbo*, 
and  about  13,000  peasants  are  attached  to  the  concern  fn* 
the  cutting  of  timber.     From  1704  to  1787,  that  is  for 
eighty-three  years,  these  mines  produced  11,644  poods  of 
silver,  (29,110  stone,)  from  which,  after  1752,  tbirfy-two 
poods  of  silver  were  separated,   amounting  in  value  to 
10,000,000  of  rubles,  or  L.1,1 67,000. 
Copptr  Besides  the  copper  mines  in  the  Urafian  mountains, 

there  are  some  in  the  AltaL  Theh*  produce  is  t5,000 
poods,  but  is  nothing  compared  to  the  riches  of  the 
Uralians.  The  richest  mines  are  on  the  Siberian  side^ 
atTuria-Wasiliewskoi,  Frolewskoi,  and  Ologowskoi*  They 
are  found  at  the  limit  which  separates  the  schistous 
rocks  from  the  pure  limestone.  There  are  likewise  other 
important  workings,  and  the  whole  produce  of  the  Und 
is  confounded  in  the  statistical  accounts.  Ill  1782,  190^752 
poods  of  copper  were  melted,  and  of  these  124,962  were 
in  the  government  of  Perm,  and  probably  150,000  al- 
together came  from  the  Siberian  side  of  the  chain.    The 
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copper  of  Siberia  is  exceedingly  ductile.    The  prevailing    AooK 
OPM  in  the  mines  now  mentioned^  are  the  red  oxide  and  the  ^uolvu. 
blue  carbonate.    Malachite  or  stalagmitic  copper  is  found 
here  in  the  greatest  perfection.    The  iron  mines  which  are  iron  minet. 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  Siberia  are  but  little  worked. 
The  peasantry  smelt  iron  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kras- 
noiarsk  and  Tenineisk ;  but  at  Nertchinsk  and  at  Koly wan, 
the  other  more  valuable  metals  arc  so  productive  that  this 
19  despised.    In  tlie  Ural  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  chief  object    The  ores  are  found  alike  on  the  Euro- 
pean and  the  Asiatic  side.    Their  produce  in  1782,  was 
3,940,490  poods  (9,851,225  stone  weight.) 

Siberia  undoubtedly  produces  other  metals ;  in  this  vast  Various 
field  much  room  is  still  left  for  mineralogical  investigation. 
There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  mercury.  Laxmann  saw  crys- 
tals of  cianabar  thrown  on  riiore  by  the  sea  in  the  Chilf  of 
Penjuisk*  The  red  lead  of  Siberia,  or  chromate  of  lead,  is 
found  in  the  mines  of  Bereso^  in  a  sandy  and  micaceous  rock. 

Among  the  valuable  stones  of  Siberia,  one  of  the  most  Precioas 
conspiouons  is  the  limpid  and  transparent  topaz  of  the'^^"^'* 
numntain  of  Adun-ShoUon  in  Daooria,  and  of  the  moun- 
tain Totchilnaia,  near  Mursinsk,  in  the  Ural.    It  has  also 
been  found  in  the  Kirguis  steppe,  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Frosien  Sea.    At  Mursinsk,  chrysolite,  in  small  nine-sided  / 

jvisms,  is  met  with.  The  Siberian  beryl,  or  the  occidental 
Aqua  tMuina,  is  common  both  in  the  Daoorian  and  Altai 
numntains.  A  prism  of  it  was  once  found,  thirty  inches 
long,  and  Ave  in  diameter,  but  it  broke,  these  large  prisms 
always  having  fissures.*  The  beryl  and  the  smoky  topaz  Beryl, 
are  often  found  in  the  same  matrice.  Sometimes  one  of 
then  passes  through  another,  a  phenomenon  common  in 
ouuiy  mineralsi  and  once  considei^ed  as  a  proof  of  the  pri- 
<^ty  of  the  penetrating  individual,  the  other  being  foimed 
Qpon  it,  but  now  better  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  co« 
^poraneotts  formation,  as  the  crystallizations  are  often 
fovftd  reciprocally  to  impress  one  another.   Fine  crystals  of 
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BOOK  quartz  are  not  rare*  Those  of  Tiegerok,  in  the  Altai,  are 
xsxYii.  rose-coloared.  The  pretended  emeralds  of  the  Ural  irere 
undoubtedly  green  crystals  of  this  species*  The  beautifiil 
stones  called  capUU  veneris,  ai^  very  limpid  crystals  of 
quartz,  containing  green  or  red  capillary  schorl:  tfiey 
epaif.  are  found  in  the  Ural.  It  is  doubted  ^whether  the  opals  of 
Siberia  are  of  the  genuine  kind,  but  the  Siberian  onyxes 
are  very  fine :  chalcedonies  and  agates  are  abundant  The 
true  garnet  is  scarce  and  dear.  It  is  polished  at  Katherin- 
burg.  The  Siberian  avantorine  is  a  translucent  reddish 
or  brown  quartz,  containing  particles  of  mica,  of  a  goM  or 
silver  colour.  It  is  found  in  Ural,  and  when  polished, 
has  the  appearance  of  mollier  of  pearl.  The  rubellite,  or 
ruby-colouxed  schorl,  found  at  Sarapulka,  not  far  from 
Mursinsk,  is  a  subject  of  curiosity  and  discussion  among 
mineralogists ;  and  there  are  some  contradictions  in  tiidr 
descriptions  of  it'  Baikalite  is  amphibole  crystallized  in 
prisms.  Beautiful  green  and  blue  feltspar,  jasper  of  Tsri- 
ous  colours,  but  in  very  small  pieces ;  black  and  white  gra- 
nitelle,  with  green  veins ;  black  porphyry,  formed  on  the 
Tcharysh  in  the  Altai  mountains,  'a  wall  twenty  feet  high; 
Lsauiite.  very  fine  lazulite  in  the  Sludenka  mountains,  near  the  lake 
Baikal ;  the  transparent  mica  or  Muscovy  glass,  found  oa 
the  Aldon  and  the  Mama,  tributary  rivers  of  the  Lena,  ia 
plates  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  the  gathering  of  which 
forms  the  object  of  several  littie  associations  among  the 
country  people ;  such  are  the  productions  most  deserving  of 
mention,  though  much  mineral  treasure,  no  doubt,  remains 
unknown  in  this  vast  country. 

We  may  remark,  as  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  tiiis 
country,  the  mass  of  native  iron  found  in  1749,  between 
Abakansk  and  KaraoolnoirOstrog,  a  mass  weighing  1680 
pounds,  and  which,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  TartarSf 
had  fallen  from  the  atmosphere.  The  asbestos  of  tbe 
Urals  also  deserves  mention ;  of  this  substance  naperji 
caps,  purses,  and  gloves  have  been  woven,  and  some  years 
ago,  a  schoolmaster  offered  to  manufacture  from  it  paper 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  officers  of  the  Has- 
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bUh  national  records.    We  must  not  omit  mentioning  the    pooK 
soft  and  almost  fluid  clay  called  lithomarge,  or  **  rock  mar-  xxxtii. 
row,"  found  on  the  eastern  coasts,  and  which  the  Tongooses 
eat  by  itself  or  with  milk,  witliout  suflering  from  it  anyrow.**" 
inconvenience.    Near  the  Ural  mountains,  powdered  gyp- 
sum, commonly  called  ^rock  meal,'^*  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  bread,  but  its  efTects  are  pernicious.    In  the  whole 
of  Siberia,  there  is  found  on  the  aluminous  schistus,  an 
efflorescence  called  <* rock  butter;'*  which  is  employed  by  j^^ ^^^^ 
the  people  as  a  remedy  for  diaiThoeas  and  venereal  com-  ter. 
plaints.* 

The  vegetable  kingdom  offers  less  variety.    In  a  climate  veg^ta- 
so  rigorous  none  but  the  most  hardy  plants  can  thrive;  the  ^^®"' 
oak,  the  hazel,  the  elder,  the  plane,  and  the  wild  apple  can- 
not stand  the  Siberian  winters ;  they  disappear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Uralian  mountains,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Tobol.    The  oak  and  hazel  appear  again,  but 
feeble  and  languid,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Argoon,  at  tlie  ex- 
tremity oi  Daooria;  the  lime  and  the  ash  cease  about  the 
Irtysh;  the  pine,  which  in  Norway  reaches  the  parallel  of 
70%  does  not  in  this  country  pass  that  of  60^.    The  silver 
fir  goes  no  farther  than  58%    The  common  gooseberry  bush 
which  grows  in  Greenland,  does  not  succeed  farther  north 
than  Tumkhansk  on  the  Yenisei.    Potatoes  diminish  in 
size,  till,  at  the  latitude  of  60**  they  are  no  larger  than  pease, 
and  here  the  cabbage  acquires  no  head.    Notwithstanding 
these  effects  of  the  climate,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the 
great  Siberian  rivers  pass  through  mere  barren  wastes ;  for 
they  are  skirted  with  thick  forests  of  elders,  willows,  elms, 
Tartarian  maples,  white  and  black  poplars,  and  aspens,  be- 
sides an  immense  quantity  of  different  species  of  the  pine 
tribe,  among  which  we  distinguish  the  Siberian  cedar,  or  Siberiaii 
the  Finus  cetnftra,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  120  ^*  "' 
feet,  and  its  rings  of  branches  sometimes   indicate    an 
age  of  150  or  200  years.    It  is  only  as  far  as  the  banks  of 
the  Yenisei  that  this  tree  displays  all  its  magnificence  ;tq 

*  Oiiorgi  nr.  W,  297.  V.  U6. 
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BOOK  th«  east  it  diminishes  in  size,  and,  bejrond  tlie  Lena  to* 
xxxYii.  y^^^  ^d^  shores  of  the  eastern  sea,  becomes  quite  dvarfitib 
"  though  still  preserving  its  proportions.    The  balsam^poih 

lar  perfumes  the  air  a  great  way  round,  and  gires  out 
by  exudation  its  odoriferous  resin.  Siberia  imtber  pro- 
duces apples  nor  pears.  The  Fyrus  baccaia,  or  wild  pear 
of  Dao^ria,  only  yields  a  tasteless  fruit  of  tiie  sine  of  i 
cherry.  The  fruit  of  the  Fyrus  priunfoliih  or  Siberian  crab, 
is  also  small ;  but  tlio  berry*bearing  iinder^hrttb%  the  ils- 
hu$  chamasmoruBf  the  Bubus  arctionSf  and  the  differrat  spe* 
cies  of  vaceinium  abound,  and  agreeable  drinks  are  mado 
from  them ;  the  steppes  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  cherry* 
tree,  the  Prunus  Jruticosa,  the  fruit  ot  which  is  abiindaDt, 
and  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  wine.  The  Prunus  8t- 
Hrica,  or  Siberian  apricot,  which  grows  only  in  Daooria, 
produces  a  sourish  fruity  the  wild  chei*ry  grows  ia  overy 
part  of  Siberia,  but  the  garden  cb^ry  becomes  languid  eveo 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Issim. 

During  tbeii*  short  summer,  these  wild  countries  an 
^ornod  with  a  considerable  number  of  beautiful  plants; 
several  of  the  Orcfaideie,  with  their  curious  and  brilliaBt 
ftowersy  are  indigenous  in  the  forests  of  Siberia;  the 
Ophrys  m(marclUs9  tlie  lily  of  the  valley,  black  and  while 
hellebore,  the  Siberian  iris,  the  Anemoue  narcistiflaraf  the 
ibalictrOf  violets,  poteiitiUoh  the  dcgant  JiMtrugalus  monta^ 
nu$9  pnesent,  in  many  places,  an  assemblage  of  cokmrB,  or 
eixhale  a  mixture  of  perfumes  for  whicii  we  should  search 
in  vain  in  some  more  soutliern  countriesy  Each  region  ^ 
^iitieria  possesses  some  flowery  peculiar  tp  itself.  The  spir^ 
9»  of  the  Altai  differs  from  that  of  J^Lamtchatka*  The 
handsQn^e  bitter  vetch,  tUibinuji.  caragana,  or  Siberian  pea- 
tree,  the  Daphne  aUaicOf  the  Saphara  aJ^ecuroideSf  the 
dwarf  almond,  the  PetentUia  Jruticosa,  the  4spb4iddu$  al- 
taicasj  the  Geattane  o/fsico,  HuiJHanihu9  supeHnu,  the 
Vakiiana  mbiricOf  are  partial  to  tlu>  Altiui  mountains,  at 
the  feet  of  which  the  blue  aster,  the  rosq.  pmpindUJdiaf 
and  wild  tulips,  variegate  the  hills  and  the  meadows.  It  is 
OCPaeoria-ln  Daeoria  that  the  most  interesting  riches  of  the  Siberian 
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flora  are  united ;  there  the  rocks  are  richly  coloured  hj  two  book 
roi>aceous  flowers^  red  bj  the  Bhddodmdron  daurumiti,  and  xxxril. 
of  a  golden  yellow  by  the  Bhododeniron  chrysanihemwn, 
along  with  tlie  Lonicera  m&ngolica^  the  Prumis  SUriricOf 
and  the  pale  trtock.  With  this  assemblage  of  brilliant  co- 
lours are  intermixed  spots  of  dazzling  white,  produced  by 
the  flowers  of  the  wild  pear,  the  sweet  briar,  elder,  and 
SpirsML  diameddryfolia.  At  the  bases  of  the  same 
mountains  grow  tlie  Jln^mone  pvisatiUoj  the  white  flower- 
ed fseanyf  the  yellow  and  the  pink  coloured  stotice,  the 
Mter  sibincust  and  twenty  species  of  potentUUh  and  of  cen- 
taurea;  while  the  Oentiana  algida  displays  its  fine  blue  and 
white  flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  icy  alps,  and  the  rhodiola 
rosea  adorns  the  same  morasses  where  the  Siberian  willow 
waves  it  yellow  branches.'M^  Eastern  Siberia  produces  ^T>o.ofmu 
great  quantity  of  lilies ;  we  may  particularly  remark  the 
Kamtchatkan  lily,  and  another  called  the  Li$  savannCf  the 
roots  of  which  are  esculent.  We  may  also  mention  the 
Btradcum  pana4:ea9  and  the  JBeradeum  sibiricum;  by  dry* 
ing  the.  stems  of  these  two  plants,  the  Siberians  procure  a 
saccharine  matter  which  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be 
of  much  tttiHty.  By  subjecting  the  whole  plant  to  distiUa- 
tioQ,  they  manufacture  a  strong  liquor  which  Is  not  at  iUl 
agreeable,  and  only  in  request  in  Kamtchatka«t 

The  tr«e  rhubarb  has  been  sought  for  in  rain  in  SUbe*  Hedidna) 
risu  The  Bheuim  rhaponHcum  grows  in  the  southern  moun-  ^^^^' 
tains  on  the  east  of  the  Yemseif«  There  are  three  plants 
which  may  be  used  instead  of  tea,  the  Saxifraga  cramfo^ 
t^  which  grows  on  the  Bieloi  mountains  near  the  Obi;  tiie 
BKodadeitdton  daurtciim,  and  the  Fohfpodiiim  JlagraM9, 
Y>^h  grows  on  the  high  rocks  of  Daooria.  The  last  of 
tbem  is  used  as  a  cure  for  scurvy  and  gout 

CrmeKn  has  remarked,  in  the  preface  to  his  Flora  Sibiri"*  Difierent 
^  that  the  vegetation  changes  its  character  when  we  V^^n^^ow!^ 
the  Yenisei;  hot  it  is  not  easy  to  define  chaises  of  that 

•  PaUas's  Travels. 

t  Geor^,  m.  (vol.  vii,)  p,  849. 
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kiiid  ¥riitii  precisioD.    It  is  certain  that  thwe  are  manj 
^"^'"  ^ants  which  do  not  resist  the  increase  €i  cold  which  is  fek 
**^"~*  when  we  pass  that  river ;  such  are  the  CanvobduM  arvoMtf 
Campamda  eeroieariaf   dnvoallaria  mqjaliif  Bhammu  oa- 
ihartieuSf  and  Dach/UM  ghmenUa.    Pallas  observes  that 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Uralian  mountains  some  Brngk- 
rian  plants  are  found.    In  ascending  the  Irtysh  towards 
the  Altai  mountains,  we  begin  to  observe  several  species 
which  are  peculiar  to  Siberia,  and  their  number  increases 
when  we  pass  the  Yenisei,  but  they  only  become  abundant 
to  the  east  of  the  lake  Baikal ;  Daooria  is  their  real  cooii- 
try;  these  same  plants  do  not  make  their  appearance  io 
the  flat  and  wooded  country  between  the  Yenisei  and  tk 
lake  Baikal.    We  only  find  here  the  plants  which  are  usual 
in  cold  climates,  and  common  even  in  Europe ;  but  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Obi,  we  find  several  plsmts  peculiar  to 
tiie  Altai  mountains**    In  western  Siberia  on  the  Obi, 
Africui*     agriculture  disappears  id>out  the  sixtieth  parallel  of  latitadct 
"^'         In  the  eastern  part  of  it,  grain  has  not  been  found  to  ripen 
either  at  Oodskoi,  which  is  under  55%  nor  in  Kamtchatka 
at  51%    The  highest  mountains  of  the  southern  frontier 
Stfe  too  cold  and  too  dry ;  thus,  three-fifths  of  Siberia  are 
not  sascqptSiIe  of  any  sort  of  culture;  but  the  south-west 
parts  possess  remarkable  fertility.    On  the  north  of  Koly- 
waa,  barley  gives  a  return  of  twelve,  and  oats  of  twenty 
^p^  of  fold.    Buck-wheat  is  apt  to  shoot  in  this  black  and  light 
^^^       soil;  but  when  sown  in  thinner  soil  it  gives  a  return  of 
from  twelve  to  twenty  fold.    The  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tural order  of  gramineous  plants  which  grow  in  Europe 
grow  also  in  tfie  soath  of  Siberia;  but  only  the  winter  rjt, 
barley,  and  oats  are  cultivated.    The  Tartars  who  are  fond 
of  white  bread  have  great  difficulty  in  rearing  a  little 
wheat    Millet  thrives  in  the  west  of  Siberia.    The  Tar- 
tarian buck-wheat  Cpoh/ganwn  Tariaricanh)  is  sown  in  the 
steles  which  have  been  recently  cleared  by  means  of  fire. 
One  of  these  fields  has  for  three  or  four  successive  years 

*  Pallafy  X.  IV.  p.  445,  456.  (trandat'ton  in  quarto.) 
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given  a  return  of  ten  or  fifteen  fold,  without  requiring  to    book 
be  re-8owD,  the  grain  which  £alls  during  harvest  sufficing  x^DCViii 
for  seed  for  the  ensuing  crop;  but  the  weeds  progressive-        '  ' ' 
ly  increase  in  number.    This  style  of  agriculture  is  per- 
fectly adapted  to  the  indolent  Siberians,  who  thrash  tiie 
com  on  the  harvest  field,  and  bum  the  straw  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  removing  it      If  the  working  of 
mines,  internal  navigation,  and  commercial  economy,  have 
received  some  slight  improvements  in  Siberia  under  the 
last  three  or  four  reigns,  it  is  but  too  evident,  notwith- 
standing the  Russian  panegyrics,  that  agriculture  is  in  the 
same  state  as  it  was  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.    Bell  of  An- 
termony,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  took  notice  of 
tiie  abundance  of  buck-wheat,  rice,  barley  and  oats  to  the 
south  of  Tobolski,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake  Bai- 
kal ;  but  the  obstacles  which  the  climate  presents  to  the 
extension  of  agriculture  have  been  but  feebly  combated. 
Beyond  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  and  the  112th  of  east 
longitude,  (from  London,)  the  cerealia  do  not  succeed.    In 
the  north  they  are  destroyed  by  the  cold ;  on  the  east  flie 
fogs  prevent  them  from  ripening.     Thus,  two-thirds  of 
Siberia  are  destitute  of  grain.     The  culture  of  potatoes 
begins  to  supply  its  place. 

Common  flax  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Ural.    Thejiaxt 
Linum  perenne  reaches  as  far  as  Turukhansk  $  hemp  grows  t^i?' 
as  far  north  as  5S\    At  the  foot  of  the  Altai  mountains  some 
Tartars  make  thread  and  cloth  of  two  species  of  nettles,  flie 
Urfica  dimca  and  cannabimu*    Hops  are  in  great  abund- 
ance. 

The  animal  kingdom  fills  a  great  portion  of  the  picture  Aitihali, 
of  tbis  wild  region.    Among  the  domestic  animals  the  rein-  Rein-deer, 
deer  is  the  most  conspicuous.    We  have  seen  that  the  cold 
20Qe  being  more  extended  in  Asia  than  in  Europe,  the 
)%in-deer  come  down  to  a  lower  latitude.f    Pallas  and  So« 

*  Storchy  Tableau  de  la  Eussie,  1. 1,  p.  349, 
f  See  vol.  !•  p.  520. 
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kolof  aaw  laige  flocks  of  them  on  Ibe  mountaiiis  boandiiig 
^^^^^^^  QuneM  or  Mongol  T«rtary»  near  the  aowrces  of  the  Onoo, 
*"*"""^  between  49  and  30  degrees  of  latitude,    Tbiw  the  countries 
of  the  rtin-deer  and  camel,  which  are  separaled  by  an  in- 
terTal  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees  in  the  wostem  part  of 
our  continent,  touch  one  another,  and  are  perhaps  mingled 
in  the  countries  of  the  east 
itM  useful^      The  rem-deer  is  perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  that  nataic 
''^'         has  bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  nomade  of  the  arctic  regions. 
He  yokes  these  animals  in  his  sledge,  drinks  their  milk, 
lives  on  their  flesh,  and  clothi^  himself  with  their  skins; 
their  bladder  serves  him  for  a  bottle,  be  makes  thread  of 
their  intestfaies  and  their  tendons ;  and  he  sells  their  horns 
for  the  purpones  of  pharmacy.    Rein-deers  are  not  expm- 
sive  to  keep,  a  moss  which  they  find,  under  the  snow  being 
almost  their  only  food.    They  can  dispense  with  a  house  or 
stable  in  a  climate  in  which  other  animals  of  most  robust 
constitution  cannot  live  at  all.    But  this  animal  does  not 
perform  so  long  journies  as  some  naturalists  have  asserted. 
It  is  fiMible,  and  apt  to  get  out  of  breatik.    A  yoking  of 
rein-deen  accomplishes  only  twelve  or  eighteen  miles  in  a 
day.    A  Samoid  is  reckoned  a  rich  mun  who  has  100  or 
150  rein*deer8.    An  economical  Tongoose  keeps  as  man; 
as  a  thousand;  aKoriak  several  thousands;  and  we  are 
told  that  among  the  Tchootches  there  are  shepherds  who 
own  as  many  m  50*000,* 
SiiMrian        TJbe  Siberian  dog,  resembling  the  w<d(  is  in  some  mea- 
^^'        sure  the  ecmipanion  of  the  rein-deer«    He  serves  as  an  ani* 
mal  of  draught,  not  only  among  the  Kamtchatdales,  bat 
among  the  Tongooses,  the  Samoids,  and  some  Ostiaks. 
He  vans  witii  extreme  agility;  but,  wild  and  difficult  to 
guidf,  he  <rfton  throws  himself  with  the  sledge  and  bis 
master  over  dai^^erous  steeps;  the  equipage  of  the  Kamt* 
chatdaksis  on  the  whole  very  bad.    Thoyfeed  their  dogs 
on  dried  fish. 
It  does  not  appear  that  grazing  is  carried  to  such  per- 

^  3torcb|  Tableau  Statistiquc  de  la  Ruisie^  t,  11.  p.  195. 


bction  as  it  Might  attain  iti  a  country  so  rich  in  pastares.    >MK 
imong  the  Siberian  nations  the  Bnriaites  and  the  Mon*  <U^il^ 
p»i8  are  distinguished  by  their  numerous  flocks.  ' 

The  horses  of  the  Mongols  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  Horses. 
tomettmes  they  are  striped  liice  the  tiger,  or  spotted  like 
he  leopard.  The  great  nomade  nations  of  central  Asia 
Ufe  fond  of  horse  fiesh»  and  prefer  it  to  beef.  They  often 
Iry  it  in  the  son  and  wind,  and  then  eat  it  without 
Eiffther  preparation.  An  adenf  or  stud  of  a  noble  Mon** 
$01  contains  three  or  four  thousand  horses  or  mares. 
The  Tartars  of  western  Siberia  have  taken  along  with 
Uiem  in  their  migration  the  favourite  animal  of  their  na^* 
Honf  the  horse.  He  wanders  in  the  steppe  of  Barabin  in 
immense  droves.  The  greater  pait^  of  the  Kberimi  horsus 
are  white.  The  sheep  are  of  the  broad-tailed  kind;  but  Sheep. 
the  people  procure  (he  lambs^  skins  which  are  so  delicate 
aad  so  well  prepared,  only  by  cruelly  opening  the  becRee 
of  the  pregnant  ewes.  The  Mack  cattle  of  BuMia  tHiM^catUe* 
ported  to  Siberia  have  diminished  in  siae^  but  improved  In 
strength.  la  general,  the  animals  M4iicb  belong  properly 
to  flie  platean  of  central  Asia  extend  more  or  Um  inte^ 
the  southern  mountuns  of  Iberia.  The  camel  not  only 
comes  thither  in  the  caravans,  but  he  Kves  in  Daooria  with 
the  Russian  Mongols. 

Nest  to  North  America  and    Southern    Africa^   tM^wiidani^ 
country  is  the  most  extensive    hunting    ground    in  the"^^ 
world.    Bat  the  Bussians  have  employed  this  resonrce 
with  too  great  eagerness.    The  animals  of  chaoe  now  get 
beyond  their  reach,  or  diminish  in  number^* 

The  best  sables  are  found  at  present  in  the  neighboar-  Sabies, 
hood  of  Takootsk  and  of  Nertdiinsk ;  bat  Uley  are  in  greats 
er  numbers  in  Kamtchatka.  Different  expedients  are  em- 
ployed, bat  chiefly  blunt  arrows,  for  kiHfaig  these  ani- 
mals without  injuring  the  skin,  which  is  often  worth  ten 
pounds  on  the  spot.    The  skin  of,  the  Cants  Ifca&n,  w 

*  Prodromus  flore  rossicse,  par  M.  Dwigubski;  D.M.  of  the  University  of 
Moscow,  OottingcD,  1804. 
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BOW  black  fox»  sells  at  1000  rubles^  or  nearly  L.  160;  and  <ae 
^""^"*  of  them  often  pays  the  tax  doe  from  a  vhole  tiIIi^' 
The  Cants  lagapas,  or  IsaHsf  the  rock  or  ice  fox»*  whoa 
colour  is  generally  white,  but  sometimes  blaiahf  inhaUts 
the  icy  zone,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  eastern  islands.  This 
animal  rivals  the  monkey  in  the  dexterity  of  his  mischieT- 
ons  pranks.  The  other  animals  tiiat  are  hunted  for  tibe 
sake  of  llieir  skins  are  the  ermines,  marmots,  martins, 
squirrels,  and  others  of  less  value.  The  silver-coloiired 
squirrels  of  the  country  of  llie  Teleoots  are  much  es- 
teoned.  The  white  bear  is  the  most  formidable  among 
the  wild  beasts  of  Siberia.  The  hunter  neverthdess 
attacks  him  with  the  lanoe^  and  the  stupid  animal,  sealr 
ed  on  his  two  hind  legs,  allows  the  deadly  weapon  to 
an^ach.  The  brown  bear  is  also  common.  He  is  des- 
troyed by  many  ingenious  devices.  The  Koriaks  sucoeed 
in  hanging  him  up  on  trees  by  a  bait  fixed  to  a  straps  h 
the  mountains  they  watch  the  path  where  they  are  accns- 
tomed  to  pass^  and  place  on  it  a  noose  of  a  rope  which 
has  a  heavy  log  tied  to  its  other  end.  When  the  animal 
finds  himself  caught  in  this  manner,  he  exhausts  himself 
by  dragging  the  weight  along,  or  he  furiously  attacks  the 
log^  or  throws  it  down  a  steep,  and  then  ia  dragged  orer 
along  with  it  Tlie  ounce  makes  his  qipearance  in 
Daooria ;  the  lynx  and  the  glutton  are  inhabitants  of  ere- 
ry  part  of  Siberia. 
TiMeik.  The  elk  is  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Siberiaf  but  does 
not  pass  tiie  latitude  of  65%  It  is  hunted  in  March,  when 
the  surface  of  the  snow  begins  to  melt  The  huntsman 
glides  easily  along  with  his  broad  wooden  pattens,  while  the 
elk  sinks  at  every  step.  We  ought  also  to  take  notice  of  the 
toAto,  or  wild  horse,  in  the  steppes  of  Issim;  tiie  kodonh 
or  wild  ass;  the  dchigheUu,  or  Eguus  hmnumus,  a  sort  of 
mule;  the  stag,  the  roebuck,  the  antelope-saigaj  tiieosi^- 
lope^gutturasOj  or  hydrophoha  of  Daooria,  the  argali,  or  m 
musmm,  who   extends  from   Caucasus   to  Kamtchatka; 

"*  Gmelin,  Nov.  Comment.  Pctrop.  V.  35«. 
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some  ynld  boars  on  the  banks  of  the  Irtysh ;  the  mnsk  ani-    book 
mal,  though  rare ;  and  a  great  number  of  beavers,  particu-  xzzTnu 
Isrly  in  Kamtchatka;  but  as  for  the  civet,  or  zibeth^  of  * 

which  several  authors  speak,  naturalists  do  not  seem  to 
know  it  i  perhaps  the  animal  intended  is  a  species  of  mnsk 
rat,  (wrex  mosdiatusj  which  lives  not  in  Siberia,  but  on 
fte  banks  of  tiie  Kama,  the  Samara,  the  Wolga^  and  the 
Don.* 

Siberia  possesses  also  various  small  animals  worthy  of  ^^^^^^^ 
Botice,  sack  as  Had  hare  of  Daooria,  fLepuB  toUAJ  the  hare 
of  Mongolia,  or  Lepus  ogotonOf  whidi  extends  to  the  Aleu- 
tian islands ;  the  mountain  hare,  which  makes  a  regular 
jiroviuon  of  hay;  the  moles,  and  several  other  animals  of 
the  rat  and  mouse  kind,  among  which  we  may  mention  the 
hmming,  which  often  emigrates  in  colonies,  always  taking 
a  straight  direction,  and  the  species  called  the  JKm  seeono- 
ndeuBf  and  the  Mu$  $oeiaUs,  who  store  up  in  tlieir  holes 
considerable  quantities  of  onions  and  other  esculent  roots^ 
which  the  Sibman  dUigently  searches  out  to  apply  them  to 
hb  own  use. 

Both  inhabitants  and  travellers  here  are  tormented  with  inaecu. 
insects ;  the  air  is  darkened  wifli  mosquitoes,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  intense  cold,  the  houses  are  infested  with  bugs. 
The  Blatta  tndtco,  or  kakerlak,  introduced  from  more  sou- 
thern parts  by  Kiachta,  has  spread  to  the  banks  of  the  Wol- 
S^^  It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  propagate  the  bee  in 
Siberia. 

This  country  abounds  in  excellent  winged  game,  sucb  Birds. 
as  wild  ducks,  geese,  swans,  water-hens,  wood-cocks,  and 
purbidges.  Among  the  birds  of  passage  we  distinguish 
the  polar  goose  and  the  Auu  gladalis.  Eastern  Siberia 
ttd  Kamtchatka  possess  a  species  of  goose,  the  Jhuu  gran- 
^  which  lives  at  sea,  and  is  sometimes  thrown  on  shore  in 
tiumsands. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Russians  do  not  attempt  any 
^ale  fishing  in  that  part  of  the  Frozen  Sea  which  lies  east 
from  Nova  Zembla,  and  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  long 

"*  Starch,  t.  II.  p.  34. 
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SMK    strait    Herrings  and  other  fish,  as  well  as  tli0  great  ceta- 
sxz?n«  ceom  tribes,  must  abound  in  that  sea.    The  Samoides  are 
*■"■"*"  the  only  fishers  in  it ;  they  catch  in  the  Gulfs  of  Obi^  and  of 
Kara  particularly,  the  belmiga  de  mer  or  Ddphinus  leueas 
which  measures  three  fathoms  in  length,  as  well  as  the 
JOdphinug  orca^     They  fish   in  large  quantity  the  Balmo 
na$u$  and  the  8almo  autumnaliBf  the  last  of  which  ascends 
fh>m  the  Frozen  Sea  into  all  the  rivers  with  stony  beds,  a^ 
the  Yenisei,  tlie  Lena,  and  others  to  the  east,  but  does  not 
enter  the  Obi,  which  has  a  slimy  and  earthy  bottom ;  tiie 
case  is  the  same  with  tlie  white  trout. 
Fishes  of       In  compensation  for  this,  the  Obi  produces  very  large 
YeniMiy     sparlings,  numberless  swarms  of  sturgeons,  white  salmmi, 
^  pikesy  eels,  and  eel-pouts ;  besides  many  of  which  we  only 

know  tlie  Russian  and  Ostiak  names,  requiring  from  the  na- 
toraliat  long  discussions.   Many  of  these  fish  ascend  frcmi  the 
sea;  others  come  down  from  the  lakes  and  smalls  streams; 
they  are  almost  all  obliged  to  quit  the  Obi  on  the  a^iroach 
of  winter,  before  its  waters  become  corrupted  under  the 
ice.    This  putrefaction  arises  solely  from  the  marshy  qua- 
lity of  the  soil,  and  the  slowness  of  its  course ;  some  also 
ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  saline  particles  brought  down  by 
the  Irtysh  and  the  Issim ;  this  is  not  so  well  substantiated. 
The  waters  of  rivers  which  run  over  a  pebbly  bed  continue 
pare  at  their  mouths ;  several  species  of  fish  live  in  these 
parts  alone.    The  putrid  waters  disappear  in  the  springs 
when  the  melting  of  the  snow  supplies  the  river  with  frerter 
and  better  water.    The  waters  of  the  Irtysh  being  some- 
what calcareous,  maintain  excellent  sturgeons.    The  ster- 
lets and  eel-pouts  of  that  river  are  very  large.    The  Yenisei, 
the  Lena,  and  the  other  rivers  of  eastern  Siberia^  abound  in 
salmon  and  trout 
Fish  of  the      The  fisheries  of  the  coast,  and  among  the  islands  of  the 
^l*"     ocean,  are  very  rich,  and  very  remarkable  even  considered 
as  an  article  of  physical  geography.     The  sea  between 
Mantchooria,  Siberia,  Kamtchatka,  and  the  Kurile  islands, 
is  a  real  Mediterranean.    The  sea  lying  between  Asia, 
America^  and  the  Aleutian  islands,  partakes  very  much  of 
the  same  character.    In  these  two  ichthyological  r^ons 
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are  seen  numberless  shoals  of  those  singular  animals  which    book 
bold  an  intermediate  place  between  quadrupeds  and  fishes,  xxxtii* 
as  whales,  sea-bears,  sea-wolves,  manatis,  and  sea-otters. 
Oar  acconnt  of  these  is  reserved  for  the  description  of 
Rossian  America. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  the  physical  geography  of  Si- 
beria at  the  present  time  presents;  but  it  must  have  been 
different  at  an  epoch  when  large  herbivorous  animals,  si- 
milar to  those  of  the  torrid  zone,  occupied  rich  pastures, 
which  must  then  have  supported  them  in  this  country,  and 
wUch  presuppose  a  very  mild  temperature.  We  have  al-  Remains  of 
ready  called  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  numerous  re-  warmciu 
mains  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  and  other  animals  of  ™&^«s*. 
the  torrid  zone,  which  have  been  found  in  Siberia  along  the 
Issim,  the  Irtysh,  the  Obi,  and  the  Yenissei,  and  on  the 
very  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea.*"  The  bodies  of  these  qua- 
drupeds are  found  mixed  with  sea-shells  and  bones  which 
appear  to  be  skulls  of  the  largest  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  ;f 
they  are  met  with  along  the  river  sides,  and  in  beds  of  earth, 
and  seldom,  if  ever,  in  a  pebbly  stratum.  The  Liaikhof 
islands  are  composed  entirely  of  sand  and  the  bones  of 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  mammoths  or  Siberian  ele- 
phants, quite  entire,  with  part  of  the  skin  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation.^ 

These  astonishing  remains  of  an  animal  population  fo-  Hypotbe- 
wign  to  the  present  climate  of  Siberia  liave  given  rise  to  ttrbjecu?*^ 
various  conjectures.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refute  the 
learned  Bayer,  who  wished  to  consider  -  them  as  be- 
longing to  elephants  which  accompanied  the  Mongolian 
and  Tartar  armies.  The  immense  number  of  bones  found 
is  adverse  to  such  n  theory,  although  no  admixture  of  the 

*8teToLI.p.t76,3t3. 

t  A«u  PctoopoUtaoa,  1773.  U  XVII.  p.  582.  Conipara  Pallas,  VoyageSi 
«*n.p.  10,  377,  403.  t.  III.  p.  84,  106.  t.  IV.  p.  SO,  379,  459. 

X  Ibid.  IV.  p,  130,  Adamt's  Journey  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  in  the  Ephemeridcs 
g«op.  of  Weimar,  XXV.  p.  259,  &c. 
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BOOK  remains  of  marine  animals  had  been  present  Pallas  thinks 
XXXVII.  tijgt  ^ii^y  jjiny  iijiy^  jj^jj  caFricd  to  their  present  situation 
""'~"""~"  by  a  deluge;  but  they  present  no  trace  of  having  been  roll- 
ed or  dragged  along  for  any  length  of  way.  These 
circomstances  concur  to  make  us  consider  them  as  the  re- 
mains of  animals  which  had  lived  in  the  very  places 
in  which  they  are  found.  But  how  could  these  ani- 
mals have  subsisted  in  a  country  so  barren  and  so  cold  ? 
For  the  solution  of  this  problem,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Siberia  must  have  been  at  one  time  much  more  temperate 
and  fertile  than  now.  Was  this  owing  to  a  different  po- 
sition of  the  ecliptic,  producing  a  different  state  of  the  ter- 
restrial zones?  Greometricians  and  astronomers  are  not 
inclined  to  admit  the  possibility  of  any  such  alteration  in 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  globe.  There  is  another 
fact  which  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  though  we  should 
not  expect  in  Siberia  the  wonderful  activity  of  the  madre- 
pores which  in  the  equatorial  seas  rear  new  islands,  yet 
the  lake  of  Kamyschlowa,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irtysb, 
not  far  from  Petropaulofsk,  is  encircled  with  successive 
banks  of  coral,  and,  according  to  some  authors,*  it  woold 
appear  that  the  madrepores  even  still  continue  (to  form 
new  banks.  A  more  full  investigation  of  this  fact  might 
throw  a  great  light  on  the  physical  history  of  the  globe. 
Perhaps,  as  these  madrepores  retain  their  activity  in  cold 
seas,  or  may  belong  to  species  differently  constituted  io 
their  relations  to  temperature;  so  the  large  quadrupeds 
may,  in  like  manner,  have  been  different  species  which  were 
adapted  to  a  Siberian  climate,  and  lived  on  a  vegetation 
which,  though  not  vigorous,  was  extended  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory. With  regard  to  the  accident  which  may  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  brought  so  many  to  deposit  their  bones  in 
the  same  heap,  it  is  a  difficult  problem,  but  as  a  point  of 
conjectural  physical  history  it  is  not  limited  to  Siberia. 

*  Gcwgi,  IIT.  1041. 
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SIBERIA. 

Its  JfiUions,  Provinces,  and  Towns. 

When  we  mean  to  give  a  description  of  an  extensive   book 
country  in  detaU^  it  presents  itself  in  two  diflTerent  points  xzxviii. 
of  view,  which  have  two  corresponding  modes  of  subdivi-  — — — 
sion.     It  may  be  divided  into  governments,  provinces, 
and  districts.    It  may  also  be  divided  according  to  the 
nations  which  inhabit  it    The  one  of  these  methods  is 
that  of  chorography;   the    other,   that  of  ethnography. 
We  usually  begin  with  the  first    In  the  present  instance 
ve  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  an  order  fitted  to  impart 
both  greater  clearness  and  greater  interest  to  our  descrip- 
tions. 

The    Kussians,    Cossacks,   and    other   colonists   from  Siberian, 
Europe,  inhabit  chiefly  the  towns  and  military  stations  of  ^^^^"^J, 
Siberia*      Some  of  them  are  descended  from  the  soldiers  naaom. 
ployed  in  the  conquest  of  the  country ;   others   are 
criminals  sent    tfether  in  banishment     To    these   two 
chuses  are  to  be  added  adventurers,  deserters  among  the 
peasantry,  and  ruined  merchants  who  have  sought  here 
the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes.    These  different 
classes  of  colonists,  burying  themselves  in  a  vast  desert, 
bave  joined  to  their  original  grossness  that  which  is  gene* 
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BOOK  rated  by  a  savage  climate.  Baty  if  ignorancet  iodokaoe 
XXXVIII.  HQJ  drunkenness  often  encroach  on  their  happiness,  we  find 
'  them  praised  by  travellers  for  their  generous  hospitality, 

their  frank  gaiety,  and  the  good  order  which  prevails 
among  them.  Only  a  century  ago  the  Siberians  were 
considered  as  so  savage  a  race,  that  Peter  the  Great  ooa- 
ceived  that  he  could  not  inflict  a  severer  panishment  on 
his  mortal  enemies  the  Swedes  than  to  send  them  to  Sibe- 
ria. The  consequence  was,  that  these  honourable  exiki 
introduced  into  that  country  the  customs  and  the  maun- 
'  factures  of  Europe.  While  employed  in  ameliorating 
their  own  situation,  they  civilized  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  The  Swedes  founded,  in  1713,  tho 
first  school  at  Tobolsk;  there  they  taught  German, 
Latin,  French,  geography,  geometry,  and  drawing.  In 
Progren  •flSOl,  Mr.  Kotzebue  found  in  that  place  people  who 
Uon.  ^'  studied  the  Russian,  French,  and  German  literature,  and 
saw  his  own  plays  acted  on  a  public  theatrew*"  These 
were  symptoms  of  the  extended  progress  of  the  Siberians 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  tiie  go- 
vernors, and  the  civil  and  military  o&cers  have  introduc- 
ed into  the  Siberian  towns  the  manners  of  Peterabm^ 
with  the  Russian  vanity  and  ostentation*  Mr.  Less^ 
saw  elegant  carriages  rolling  along  the  streets  of  IrftLiitrik 
But  this  refinement  of  the  manners  of  the  Siberians  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  to  tiie  small  towns 
and  the  villages  which  are  sadly  scattered  in  the  midst  of 
Life  of  vast  forests.  Some  farmers,  rich  in  flocks,  scarcely  know 
risC^  hun'.  the  use  of  money,  and  lead  a  life  altogether  patriarchal 
ton,&c.  The  hunters,  ranging  the  deswts,  are  transformed  into  a 
sort  of  savages.  The  frozen  ground  serves  tiiem  for  a 
bed;  they  quench  their  thirst  with  the  berries  of  tbe 
thickets;  they  even  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  inn 
mediately  alter  they  are  shot  The  Cossack  who^  at  Td- 
bolrt:  or  at  Irkutsk  finds  himself  confounded  with  tin 
populace^  becomes  a  sort  of  monardi  when  sent  among  the 

*  Kotzobue't  Account  of  th«  most  remarkable  ]rear  of  hts  Life. 
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Samoids  or  the  Tookaghires  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  book 
maintain  the  social  order  of  the  country.  He  has  a  cot-  ^xxviii. 
tage  for  his  palace,  and  a  corporal's  staff  for  a  sceptre ;  the 
delicacies  of  his  table  consist  in  salmon,  the  flesh  of  the 
rein-deer,  and  the  heads  of  bears.  Some  Cossack  families 
established  in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  dvoriai- 
nifh  or  patrician  nobles.*-- The  merchants  of  Siberia  are 
chiefly  itinerant,  going  from  town  to  town,  and  from  mar- 
ket to  market — ^The  number  of  Europeans  established  in 
that  country,  and  of  Siberiaks,  or  descendants  of  Europe- 
ans, amounts  at  present  to  half  a  million. 

The  numerous  Tartar  colonies  occupy  the  south  part  of  Tartar 
the  government  of  Tobolsk.    Those  removed  farthest  to*^*'^*''^"' 
the  east  are  the  Biriusses,  the  Katschinzi  or  Katschinians,  siriuss, 
and  the  Beltires.    These  three  tribes,  more  or  less  mixed  K^tscM- 
vith  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aba- 
kan, a  river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.    The 
Katschinians  are  rich  in  cattle.     Their  beardless  visage 
indicates  a  mixtare  of  Mongolian    blood.     They    have 
among  them   some  dextrous   magicians,  who  dress  like 
the  Frencb.t     ^^  ^^  south  the    Sayanians  occupy  the  sayanians. 
high  mountains  of  that  name.    These  nomades  have  some 
fe&tures  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantehoos.:|:    A  tribe  of 
Teleootes,   or  Telengutes,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Teieootes. 
Ktttznesk ;  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in  the  Kalmuk 
country.    The  Russians  call  them  white  Kalmuks.    Some 
of  them  who  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism  still 
neglect  the  greater  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek 
church.     Their  language  is  half  Mongolian.^     In  going  Tartars  of 
down  the  rivers  Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  ^°JJf^'^^ 
colonies,  called    after  the  names   of  these  rivers.    The&c. 
Tchulym  Tartars  speak  a  dialect  consisting  of  Tartar, 

*  Georgia  Ruisie,  II.  (vol.  4to.)  1009. 
^  Pallasy  Voyages  en  Russie,  IV.  580.  4to. 
t  Gmelin's  Traveli,  IV.  370.  8to.  (in  German.) 

%  Georgi,  Description  of  Russian  nations,  IT.  240,  in  Germnn.     Vocab. 
P«ropolit.  No.  101. 
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BOOK    Buiiaite-Mongolian,  and  some  Takoot  words**     Among 
xxxviii.  various  insignificant  tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abinxi, 
who   call  themselves  in  the  singular   number  MOf  and 
in  the  plural  Ahalar.    They  live  among  the  Telengootes. 
Barabintzi.  In  passing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barabinians,  (Barabintd^) 
who  live  by  fishing  and  their  flocks,  in  the  great  stqipe 
known  by  this  name.     Some  of  them  are  Mahometans,  and 
Se  Ob?  ""^  ^^^  ^^^  pagans.    The  Tartars  of  the  Obi  live  along  the 
Tara,  kt.^  left  bank  of  that  river,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Narym. 
Those  of  Tobolsk  live  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  of  this 
name,  from  the  frontier  all  the  way  to  its  mouth.    The 
Taralians,  in  the  district  of  Tara,  speak  the  same  dialect 
as  the  preceding.    The  Turalinzi  or  Turalinians,  the  roost 
civilized  of  all  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns 
and  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  from  the 
mountains  till  it  reaches  the  Tobol.    They  were  forcibly 
baptized  in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  nobleman  or  ecclesias* 
tical  dignitary,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Cossacks. 
Mamiersof     The  Constitutions  of  the  Tartars  are  generally  robust 
tars.  and  vigorous.    Their  simple  mode  of  life,  their  frttgality, 

and  their  cleanliness,  protect  them  from  the  greater  part 
of  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  excepting  the  small- 
pox, which  has  at  different  times  spread  terrible  ravages 
among  them.  The  cleanliness  and  temperance  of  this 
people  chiefly  depend  on  their  religion.  The  Koran  enjoins 
them  to  wash  themselves  several  times  a-day.f  By  for- 
bidding the  use  of  spiritous  and  vinous  liquors,  it  secures 
them  from  the  consequences  of  Russian  drunkenness.  The 
commandment  which  prescribes  abstinence  is  less  favoura- 
ble to  health.  The  Tartars  observe  205  fasting  days  in  the 
year.  The  whole  number  of  Tartar  tribes  may  amount  to 
a  population  of  100,000. 
Monioiian  We  now  proceed  to  mention  such  Mongolian  tribes  as 
^'  ^''       have  fallen  under  the  Russian  sway.    The  true  Mongols 

•  Vocab.    Pctrop.  No.  96. 

t  <*  II  donnc  mfime  dcs  pi^ceptes  que  les  femmes  son  toWip^es  de  snifrc  dam 
Ics  accidens  propres  k  leur  icae." 
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IWe  about  Kiachta  and  Selinginsk,  and  are  in  small  num-   book 
l)er.    The  Booriaites,  or  Barga-Buratt,  a  great  Mongolian  xxxviii. 
race,  have  peopleil  almost  the  whole  province  of  Irkutsk, "    T! 
and  that  of  Nertchinsk;    they  are  computed  at  98,000 
souls.*    In  their  exterior  the  Booriaites  resemble  the  Kal- 
muks.    There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  people  among 
them;  they  have  still  less  hair,  and  many  of  them  have  no 
beard  whatever.  Their  complexion  is  pale  and  yellow.  They 
are  deficient  in  corporal  strength ;  a  Russian  of  the  same 
age  and  size  with  a  Booriaite  is  a  match  for  several  of  them 
in  wrestling.    The  Booriaites,  however,  enjoy  good  health, 
though  they  seldom  reach  an  advanced  age.    The  small- 
pox, once  destructive  to  this  tribe,  has  stopped  its  ravages 
since  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  inoculation  at 
Irkutsk.      The    itch    is    very    prevalent    among    them, 
and  promoted  by  their  manner  of  living  and   clothing. 
To  the  east  of  lake  Baikal  they  make  use  of  warm  baths 
in  chronic  diseases.    Their  physicians  are  shamans  or  sor- 
cerers, who  attempt  to  cure  tiiem  by  sacrifices  and  talis- 
mans rather  than  by  natural  remedies.     The  Booriaites 
speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mongolic,  rendered  unintelli- 
gible by  frequent  transpositions  and  changes  of  conso- 
nants-f 

The  third  race  of  indigenous  inhabitants  of  northern  Tongooiei, 
Asia  is  that  of  the  Tongooses,  who  call  themselves  CEvcen. "  ®^*"' 
The  Chinese  call  them  Solon,:):  and  the  Tookageers  Er- 
peghi.  They  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Mantchoos. 
The  Tongooses  are  distinguished  by  their  regular  confor- 
mation. They  are  usually  of  a  middling  size,  limber^  and 
veil  made.  Their  countenance  is  less  flattened  than  that 
of  the  Ralmuks;  with  small  and  lively  eyes,  the  nose 
well  proportioned,  the  beard  thin,  the  hair  black,  and  the 
expression  agreeable.  The  Tongooses  are  subject  to  few  Comtitu . 
^iscAses;  yet  they  seldom  attain  old  age,  which  proceeds^ 

*  HeyiD,  Eocyclopldie  Russi«,  p.  219,  (edittoa  of  1783-5.) 

^  Fitchei's  History  of  Siberia,  I.  p.  33.     Gmelin's  Travail,  III.  p.  370, 

^rgi*t  Description  of  tlie  Russian  nations,  IV.  p.  420.  (all  in  German.) 
X  Fiicher*s  History  of  Siberia,  I,  465,  note  16.    Pallas,  M^moires  Histor.  sur 

•«•  Mongols,  I.  p.  2,  (in  German.) 
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from  flieir  climate,  and  their  laborious  and  dangerous 
mode  of  life.  Sometimes  the  small-pox  makes  terrible 
rayages  among  them.  The  priests  of  their  idolatry  are 
their  physicians.  Among  the  Tongooses  the  senses  of 
sight  and  bearing  are  incredibly  acute;  the  organs  of 
taste,  smeUy  and  touch  are  less  sensible.  These  nomades 
are  well  acquainted  with  every  tree  and  every  rock  witiiiii 
their  district  They  can  point  out  with  certainty  a  road  of 
a  hundred  miles,  by  describing  the  stones  and  trees  which 
occur  in  it;  and  can  give  sure  directions  to  travellers. 
They  follow  the  game  by  the  slight  marks  which  their 
steps  leave  on  the  grass  or  on  the  moss.  They  have 
never  submitted  to  the  rite  of  baptism.  Their  religion  is 
a  branch  of  Shamanism.  Their  supreme  diviniljr  i»  called 
Boa«  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  tbem»  Theiir>  princss 
are  called  Tai-Sba,  a  term  which  appears  to  be  Mongolia 
The  language  of  tbe  Tongooses  is  a  dialect  of  Mantcheob 
*  with  a  mixture  of  Mongolic  words,  chiefly  consisting  ef 
such  as  denote  objects  relating  to  civilized  habits**  The 
Tongoos  language  comprehends  eight  or  ten  disiects. 

This  tribe  pitches  its  moveable  dwellings  over  a  third 
part  of  Siberia.  It  extends  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Teniae 
to  the  9ea  of  Okhotsk.  On  tbe  south  side  it  occupies  the 
east  part  of  Daooria.  These  Tongooses  are  good  horse- 
men, excellent  archers,  brave  and  robust.  Another  tract 
of  the  country  iidiabited  by  tbe  Tongooses  extends  be- 
tween tbe  Lena,  and  the  Yenisei,  as  far  as  the  lower  Ton- 
gooska.  Like  their  neighbours  the  Samoides,  they  are 
poor.  Those  on  tlie  X«ena,  called  Olenians,  live  by  tbe 
rein-deer,  and  the  produce  of  fishing  and  hunting.  Their 
name  is  from  Olena,  the  Russian  word  for  tbe  rein-deer; 
lastly,  tlic  Lamutes,  or  shoremen,  from  jLama,  the  sea,  in 
the  Tongoos  language,  occupy  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  as 
far  as  the  limits  of  tbe  Koriaks.  Their  entire  nnmber 
amounts  only  to  24,000  persons.f 

•  Vocab.  Pctropol.  No.  1S8— 145.  Georgi'i  Travels  in  Siberia,  etc.  I.  K«- 
271,  (in  German.)  Billing's  Travels,  abridged  by  Sipuer,  p.  387.  (in  German.) 
Fischer,  Histoire  de  Siberie,  introd.  p.  116« 

t  Hevm*  Ioc»  cit.% 
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At  the  base  of  the  Uralian  moantains  of  the  norths  and    book 
on  the  lower  Obi,  we  find  some  tribes  of  Finnish  extrac-  ^^^viii. 
tioDy  and  perhaps  originally  from  Europe,  for  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  Finnish  nation  was  originidly  Asiatic. 

The  Wogools,  who  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  WosooU. 
the  Obi,  and  the  Uralian  mountains,  are  under  the  middling 
stature.  They  have  generally  black  hair  and  little  beard. 
Their  principal  business  is  the  chace,  in  which  they  display 
singular  agUity  and  address,  and  manage  equally  the  mus- 
ket and  the  javelin.  They  also  excel  in  laying  all  sorts  of 
toils  for  deer.  They  call  themselves  JIfonsi;  their  language 
is  very  mixed.* 

The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  are  likewise  of  Finnish  ex-  OsUaks  of 
faction,  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia,  ^  '* 
reckoning  about  30,000  males.  The  name  of  Qstiak, 
which  signifies  stranger,  has  been  given  by  the  Tartars  to 
three  different  tribes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  named 
Mansi  by  the  Wogools,  assert  that  they  are  descended 
from  the  Permians.  Before  submitting  to  Russia,  they 
were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation  j  and  from 
tbdr  descendants  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  still  taken. 
This  people  has  no  alphabet  They  can  count  no  higher 
than  ten,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  Finnish 
tribes.  They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof 
and  Obdorskoi. 

The  Ostiaks,  says  a  Russian  traveller,    Souyef,f  areMaomrs 
small  and  feeble.    Their  physiognomy  has  no  distinguish- J^^/^^"^ 
ing  characteristic.    Thdr  hair  is  generally  of  a  reddish  or  Ostiaks. 
a  light  yellow  cast    They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is 
made  of  skins  and  furs.    The  men  make  a  mark  upon  their 
siun,  the  women  sew  figures  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the 
fore  arm,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.    Their  summer  ca^ 
bins  are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  square, 
^d  built  of  wood.   The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but 

0«orgi,  Description  des  nations  Russes,  I.  65.    Compare  with  Adelung's 
Mithridatts,  I.  p.  539. 
+  Dans  U  Voyage  de  Pallas,  t.  IV.  p.  51^S8,  (4to.) 
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in  winter  ihey  make  great  hunting  expeditions.    The  rich 
XXJLVUL  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.    Nothing  is  so  dirty  and  dis- 
*"■"*-"""  gnsting  as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living ;  yet  they 
enjoy    good    health.     They  generally  die    of  scorbutic, 
nervotis,  and  other  chronic  diseases.    The  Ostiaks  are  still 
pagans.    In  swearing  allegiance  to  a  new  emperor,  they 
VeneratioD  are  made  to  go  on  their  knees  before  a  bear's  skin,  or  an 
^'i^^       axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been  killed ;  each  Ostiak  is  pre- 
sented with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and 
takes  his  oath  in  the  following  terms :  *^  If  in  the  course 
of  my  life  I  hecome  unfaithful  to  my  Czar,  if  I  do  not 
pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  canton,  &c  &c  may  a  bear 
devour  me !  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suf- 
focate me,  this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce 
my  heart !''    This  is  a  ceremony  used  among  all  the  ido- 
latrous people  of  Siberia.    The  bear  enjoys  among  them  a 
religious  veneration.    They  make  sacrifices  before  going 
out  to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  aftor  having  killed  one,  they 
celebrate  his  memory  hy  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs 
addressed  to  his  manes.* 
Tribal  of       It  is  thought  that  the  whole  Samoid  race  has  moved 
^^Sanioid  j^^ij  the  course  of  the  Yenisei;  for  there  are  stiill  found 
from  the  upper  Yenisei  and  the  Abakan  to  the  west  end 
of  lake  Baikal  some  weak  tribes  which  speak  dialects  which 
have  a  great  mixture  of  Samoid  words,  or  which  even  be- 
Soyetes.     long  entirely  to  that  language.    Such  are  the  Soyetes,  wbo 
XaibaUi.   are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Chinese  Mongolia;  the  Eai- 
bales,  who  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children  exposed 
on  the  trees,  and  who  dispute  with  the  mountain  hare  the 
heaps  of  hay  provided  by  that  intelligent  animal ;  the  Ma- 
XaragaMM  tores,  the  Karagasses,  the  Kamachinzes,  and  lastiy,  the 
Ostiaks  of  Narym.f    It  might  appear  natural  to  consider 
the  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei  or  of  Pumpokol  as  a  link  of  that 
chain;  but  it  appears  that  this  tribe  of  hunters  has  form- 

*  Georgi,  Deer,  des  oat.  Russes,  1. 21. 

t  Fifcher,  Histoire  de  la  Siberie,  1. 137, 168, 170,  &c. 
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d  for  itself  a  peculiar  jargon^  vhich  defies  the  researches    book 
f  historians.*  nxvnu 

The  Samoids  properly  so  called  occupy  an  immense  ' 
stent  of  territory,  covered  with  heath  and  morass.  They  *"*^"  *' 
Lre  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river  Mesen,  about  42*  of 
tast  longitude ;  and  in  Asia  they  go  as  far  as  Olenek  near 
he  Lena,  and  almost  under  the  117th  meridian.  It  is  a 
ipace  of  2070  miles  in  length,  and  from  270  to  550  in 
lireadth. 

The  ordinary  stature  of  the  Samoids  is  from  four  to  five  con/tuu- 
Feet;  tiiey  are  generally  squat,  with  very  short  legs,   atfon. 
large  and  flat  head,  a  flat  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
very  projecting,   a  wide  mouth,  lai^  earSf  and   a  very 
scanty  beurd;  tiieir  eyes,  are  small,  blackf  and  angular;! 
totbeseptl^tractions. they  add  an  olive  ootoured  sUn  shin- 
ing with. grease,  hair  blaek  and  bristly,  iwUeb,  though 
small  in  quantity,  they  arrange  with  great  care.    The  wo- 
men have  an  twy  shape  and  mild  featores.    They  arrive 
very  early  at  the  age  of  puberty.    The  greater  part  of  tiie 
S'lria  are  marriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but  they  have 
few  children,  and  they  cease  bearing  before  thirty.    ThcBO 
people,  who  may  be  called  the  Hottentots  of  tiie  nortti>^ 
only  use  their  tame  rein-deers  for  drawing  their  sledges  j 
^j  use  the  wild  rein-deer  for  food,    Equally  dirty  as  th^ 
Ostiaks,  they  are  richer  and  better  clothed.    Their  only 
worship  is  a  gross  form  of  fetichism;  a  stone  or  a  piece  of 
wood  is  the  object  of  their  adoration^  or  rather  of  their  su- 
perstitious attention.    They  carefully  avcnd  pronouncing  the 
names  of  the  dead4    Their  magicians  are  adroit  jugglers^ 
wbo  will  plunge  a  knife  into  their  bodies  without  being 
wounded.    Acting  the  part  of  inspired  persons,  many  of 
them  become  really  phrenitic    Some  of  these  sorcerers,  at 
the  least  touch  or  look,  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  madness, 

*  AdeluDgy  Mithred.L  580. 

^  Storcb,  Tableau  de  la  RuB8i«,  p.  405.    Souyef,  Voyage  de.Fallag|  IV.  p, 
190,  (in  4to.) 

t  WasUi  Krestinio,  Obtervations  on  the  Samoides,in  Bus^e'i  Journal  of  Rus- 
«'»» I.  p.  891,  &c.  371,  &c.  If.  88,  &c,  845,  fcc.  (in  German.) 
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BOOK    roH  upon  the  ground,  utter  loud  howUngSy  and  even  at- 
xnviii.  tempt  to  kill  those  around  them  with  any  weapon  fliey  can 
■    find.    The  Bussiansy  who  are  accustomed  to  see  these  sa- 
vage people,  tell  us  that  the  magicians  inspire  them  widi 
Women,    a  sort  of  terror.    The  women  are  extremely  unhappy  and 
despised;  considered  as  impure  beings,  they  are  oUigcd 
to  perfume  IhemseWes  brfore  passing  the  threshold  of  the 
cabin.    The  amusements  of  this  wandering  people  consist 
in  dances,  in  trhich  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of  song. 
Divided  into  different  tribes,  among  which  the  Obdorians 
and  the  lo^^ks  are  tlw  most  remarkable,  flie  Samoids  do 
not  amount  altogether  to  £0,000  persons  j  but  placed  out 
of  flie  tract  of  conquerors,  they  have  preserved  their  laa- 
guage^  which  resembles  no  other,  in  an  unmixed  state/ 
They  give  themselves  the  name  of  Mlndm,  as  applied  to 
thdr  nation.    Their  term  for  the  men  as  opposed  to  women 
is  Chosoroo. 

The  Takoots,  who  Hve  to  the  east  of  the  Samoids,  in  the 
B^hbourhood  of  the  town  of  Yakootsk,  and  on  the  banb 
of  the  Lena  all  the  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  appear  to  be 
degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  power  of  the  Mongols  by  emigrating  to  distant  ooon- 
tries.  They  call  themselves  Sochaf  in  the  plural  Sotha- 
lar;  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Krasnoiark  a 
branch  which  bears  this  name.  The  Takoots,  contraiy  to 
the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  wear  long  hair,  and  short 
and  <^n  dresses.  In  dirtiness  they  yield  to  none ;  for  a 
grave  author  assures  us  that  the  mortars  which  tiiey  use 
for  bruising  their  dried  fish  are  made  of  cow  dung  hardened 
by  the  frost  Their  numbcar  in  all  amounts  to  84,000 
persons. 
Tooka-  The  Tookaghirs  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which  the  In- 
%^"**  digirka  and  the  Kowyma  take  their  rise.  They  conaist  of 
500  families,  all  baptized,  who  live  by  the  chace  and  the 
produce  of  their  rein-deer.  We  do  not  well  know  whe- 
ther they   should  be    numbered  among    the  Samoids  or 

**  Vorabul,  Petropol.  No.  120—129. 
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jnong  the  TakootB»  or  be  conjoined  T?ith  the  tribes  wbicb    book 
ire  next  to  be  enumerated.*  *  xx«viii. 

The  Tchooktches  possess  the  very  eastern  extremity  of 
Liia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tookaghirs,  and  on  the  north  tches  V 
if  the  Koriaks.  They  consist  of  a  thousand  families  at  the  ^^^"^""^ 
itffiost^  who  are  generally  found  in  small  camps  near  the 
ivers.  Then*  tents^  of  a  square  figure,  consist  of  lour 
loles  supporting  a  roof  of  rein-deer  skins*  In  front  of 
lach  tent  lances  and  arrows^  fixed  in  the  snow,  are  at  hand 
0  repel  tike  sudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks^  who,  though 
belonging  to  the  same  race,  often  annoy  them  with  perfidious 
warfare.  In  the  middle  is  a  stove;  and  their  bed  con- 
dsts  of  small  branches  oi  trees  laid  on  the  snow  and  cover- 
id  with  wild  beasts  skins.  Their  dwellings  are  dirty,  and  Mumex  ol 
tbeir  fi)od  disgusting.  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  '^"^' 
of  a  deer's  skin  hung  from  the  neck,  so  that  by  untying  a 
single  knot  they  are  completely  naked.  The  Tchooktches 
bave  lai^  features,  but  they  have  not  the  flat  nose  nor  the 
small  eyes  of  the  Kamtchatdales.  Lesseps  says  fliat  their 
figure  lias  nothing  of  the  Asiatic  form,  and  Captain  Cook 
had  previously  made  the  same  observation.  The  Tchook^ 
tches,  are  able  slingers,  and  display  much  courage  and  ad-> 
dress  in  whale  fishing,  which  they  conduct  in  the  European 
manner,  without  having  received  instructions  from  that 
quarter. 

The  Shelagi,  near  the  cape  which  bears  their  name;  Different 
the  Ashushalat,  and  the  Peyeskoli,  on  islands  of  the  Frozen  ^'^'* 
Sea  which  are  little  known,  belong  to  the  family  of  the 
Tchooktches. 

The  Koriaks,  whose  number  does  not  amount  to  2000,  KoriaU. 
live  by  their  rein-deers  or  by  hunting,  near  the  rivers  of 
Anadyr  and  Olutora.  The  Olutorzi  (the  Lutores  of 
Witaen,)  speak  a  smooth  language,  but  in  general  the  idiom 
of  the  Koriaks  approaches  both  to  that  of  the  Tchooktches 
^d  to  that  of  the  following  tribcf 

*  Georgi,  III.  328.  Saucr,  Voyage  de  Billings,  387,  fie, 

t  Steller's  Description  of  Kamtchatka,  59^71,  (in  German.) 
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The  Kamtchatdalesy  whose  number  diminiflhes  so  fast 

xuviu.  that  in  a  litUe  time  the  whole  tribe  will  probably  be  ertinct,* 
are  a  people  of  short  stature,  with  firm  shoulders,  a  large 

daiM.  ^^'  head,  a  long  and  flat  countenance,  small  eyes,  small  lips, 
and  little  hair.  The  Kamtchatdale  women  hare  fine  skins, 
Tery  small  hands  and  feet,  and  a  tolerably  well  proportion- 
ed shape.  This  people  is  subject  to  few  diseases ;  sot^^ 
lame  persons  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  a  circnnstuice 
probably  owing  to  their  labours  and  perilous  undertakings. 
Their  most  common  complaints  are  scurvy,  and  diseases 
resulting  from  immorality ;  the  latter  were  known  before 
the  Russians  came  among  them ;  they  have  no  physicians. 
The  glare  of  the  snow  subjects  them  to  frequent  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes.    The  small-pox,  like  the  plague,  car- 

inocnia-  nes  ofi*  entire  generations  $  yet  inoculation  has  been  long 
used  among  them;  they  perform  the  operation  on  them- 
selves  with  a  fish-bone.  Their  sexual  temperament  is  keen, 
which  is  ascribed  to  their  fish-diet;  and  their  tendency  to 
libertinism  is  not  repressed  by  the  severity  of  the  climate 

Dweiliap.  The  ELamtchatdales  of  the  south  have  their  iMhaSf  w  ba- 
langanSf  that  is  to  say  their  winter  and  summer  cabins,  | 
raised  on  stages  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  high,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drying  flieir  fish,  which  is  almost  their  whole  sup- 
port They  wear  next  their  bodies  a  cotton  shirt,  with 
wide  pantaloons  of  deer-skin;  their  boots  are  of  tanned 
leather,  and  their  caps  of  fur«  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  men  is  fishing.  In  summer  the  women  go  into  the 
woods  to  gather  vegetables,  and  during  this  occupation 
they  give  way  to  a  libertine  phrenzy  like  that  of  our  an- 
cient BacchantL  They  travel  on  a  light  carriage,  on  which 
they  sit  side-ways,  and  instead  of  the  rein-deer,  they  are 
drawn  by  dogs  of  a  breed  very  similar  to  our  shepherd's 
dog.  In  the  north  of  Kamtchatka,  the  cabins  are  subter- 
ranean excavations,  which  retain  the  heat  with  advantage; 


*  KruMnstern'i  Voyage  round  the  World,  II.  270,  (original  German  edi- 
tion.) 
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ba^  ihe  confinement  and  exhalations  gen^ate  an  atmosphere    book 
which  is  insupportable.  xxzviii. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  provinces  proviv* 
and  towns  of  Siberia.  t^wm? 

The  province  of  Ekaterinburg  belongs  to  the  govern- Province  of 
ment  of  Perm,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  in^^^«"<^- 
Europe.     It  occupies  the  eastern  declivities  of  the  Ura-  "^^ 
lian  mountains.    Ekaterinburg  consists  of  2000  houses, 
and  is  the  seat  of  general  administration  for  the  mines.    Ir- 
bit  is  famous  for  a  great  market  for  conducting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  district  of  Troitsk,  containing  a  town  of  the  same  Diitrict  of 
namet  belongs  to  the  government  of  Orenburg.    The  town  '^'°***^' 
is  a  rendezvous  for  Kirguisian  caravans. 

The  GovsmrMEiTT  ov  Tobolsk  extends  along  the  bankacovsair- 
of  the  Obi,  the  Irtysh,  and  the  Tobol.    We  begin  with  the  ^^jJS. 
district  of  Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  junction  of  these  three 
rivers,  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  plain,  intersected  by 
some  lines  of  elevated  rock.    The  climate  is  on  the  whole 
severe,  yet  the  summer  heats  are  considerable.    It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  thermometer  rise  to  90*"  or 
95%    Storms  are  frequent  in  this  quarter;  and  the  rains 
are  very  heavy.    The  cold  is  as  severe  in  winter  as  the 
beats  are  powerful  in  summer,  the  thermometer  often  fall- 
ing  to  so"*  below  zero;  yet  the  climate  is  very  healthy. cumato. 
Venereal  complaints  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  only 
two  prevailing  diseases.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fruit  Produc- 
tree.    The  government  garden,  certainly  the  finest  in  the**®""' 
country,  exhibits  them  only  in  paintings  on  the  walls. 
The  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  or  B4Mnia  caragana,  the  birch, 
and  above  all,  the  black  elder,  Bhamnus  frangvlOf  are  the 
favourite  trees  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tobolsk.    There  are 
some  red  and  green  gooseberries.    Every  kind  of  grain 
succeeds;  the  grass  is  thick  and  juicy;  the  soil,  every 
where  black  and  light,  stands  in  no  need  of  manure.    The 

peasantry,  too  idle  to  remove  the  dung  of  their  stables  and 
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BOOK    cow-houses  from  time  to  time,  are  sometimes  obliged  ta 
zzxviii.  py|{  them  down  and  build  others,  on  account  of  tiie  incon- 
*""""""  venience  attending  the  enormous  accumulation* 
City  of         Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and  op> 
Tobolsk,    p^gif^  ^  ^^  confluence  of  the  Tobol  with  that  river,  is  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  all  Siberia.*    It  is  the  place  of 
residence  of  a  governor   and  an  archbishop.    The  upper 
city  is  223  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  they  commn- 
Bicate  by  an  ascent  of  290  steps.    The  numerous  domes 
and  steeples  of  this  place  give  it  a  magnificent  appearance 
at  a  favourable  distance.    The  governor's  palace  in  the  cita- 
del is  an  agreeable  resting  point  to  the  eye,  but  having 
been  burnt  down,  it  only  shews  well  at  a  distance.    The 
streets  are  laid  with  timber;  the  houses  are  generaDy  of 
wood,  but  handsome ;  the  population,  increased  by  a  flou- 
rishing trade,  amounts  to   16,000  or  17,000  souls.     Tlie 
inundations  of  the  Irtysh  and  Tobol  sometimes  lay  the 
country  under  water  for  twenty-six  miles  round  the  city. 
On  such  occasions  it  can  only  be  entered  by  water,  and 
the  streets  are  covered  with  boats  and  rafts  in  whicli  busi- 
ness is  transacted.    **  Tobolsk,''  says  Kotzebue,  "  is  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  which  have  been  marked  in    a  pic- 
turesque manner  by  the  torrents.    From  these  we  may  see, 
during  the  rains,  the  immense  surface  of  the  waters  which 
inundate  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  borders  of  the  thick 
forests  which  on  all  sides  appear  in  the  horizon.    There 
the  eye  of  the  exile  is  fixed  on  each  sail  which  appears, 
and  where,  in  imagination,  be  figures  his  family  coming 
to  participate  in  his  misfortunes. 
Roins  of       Sibir  was  the  capital  of  the  Tartars  while  they  ruled  Si- 
^^^^''        beria;  that  city  was  situated  about  tenor  eleven  miles  from 
Tobolsk,  on  the  little  river  Sibirka.    It  is  with  difilculty 
that  some  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  now  be  found. 

At  Demianskoi-Tam  a  travelling  stage  on  tiie  Irtysb, 
north    from  Tobolsk,  cabbage  ceases    to    form  a  head, 

^  See  Hermann's  Memoirf  of  Science,  Economj,  and  Statistice,  (in  German) 
T,  p.  23, 100)  for  a  description  of  the  government  of  Tobolrk. 
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{rodocitis  oidy  sone  scattwei  leavM.  At  Samanrfbkd- 
ran,  alittte  abo?e  tbeiconflnenee  of  thelrtysh  avdflie  OU,  xxxviu. 
tberif^our  of  Aeclinate  beoones  tooaevere  forborses  toeiir 
diwe.  WiB  then  enter  oa-flie  vaat  diatcict  of  Beremff  which 
extends  to  thefirffeof  Kara,  of  Ohi,  ani  ^f  Taz,  a  apace 
two  or  three  times  Jaeger  than  Fkilaad  or  Norwajf  and 
sitnated  «nder  the  «ame  latitudea»  but  two  or  three  bun* 
^bed  timea  Jess  populous.  The  suimner  heaits  of  Sereael^ 
at  the  parallel  of  64%  aneof  short  duration  but  povwrfuly 
and  arc  aoddenly  (followed  by  the  ccM  weaAher.  The  froata 
generalLj  begin  at  Ahe  end  of  Angnat,  and  Ihe  iee  of  the 
Obi  nevn-  broaks  op  till  ithe  end  iof  May.  T^ore  is  mo 
agriculture,  yet  some  leguminous  species  succeed.  Hhe 
forests  are  composed  of  birdi,  pine,  and  Siberian  cedars, 
aU  stowted.    Aqui^c  birds  and  fish  are  abundant 

The  Gomitry  on  the  ^nonlh  of  the  Qbi,  cfdled  Obd(»ia,Obdoria. 
is  stiH  move  nfvetcbed.    The  gnound  scarcdy  ihaws  to  a 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  even  during  the  long  day  of 
sammw.    Nothing  *is  to  be  4wen  but  marasses  OYOif^rown  Arctic 
vnth  sdl  laiids  of  rushes,  mixed  with  small  plants  of  a  dimi*  ^^^^'^^^"^ 
nutive  willow,  the  dwarf  large-leaved  birch,  the  marsh  cistH% 
the  jaadromeila,  and  tiie  .f  rftv^iM  olpina.^    On  .the  Uralian 
sDouQtaina,  where  the  elevation  is  not  giseat,  thoe  are 
larches  aia  feet  high,  idders  and  wfllows  in  the  fitate  of  un- 
derwood, and  sometimes  forming  small  trees.   .On  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean  two  apecies  of  bramble  .areaimost^tba  only 
plants  to  be  found. 

The  district  of  Sw^oot,  to  the  southnsast  of  Bereaof,  md  District  of 
nsrth  from  TobolA,  contains  elevated  lands,  covered  with  ^^^'^^^ 
marshy  forests,  where  sables,  foxes,  and  martens,  formerly 
landed.    Sm^oot  is  a  smaU  town  on  the  ObL 

The  district  of  Turinsk,  situated  to  the  weat  of  Tobolsk,  orTurinsk. 
coTitains  aralile  lands.    Provisions  here  are  very  cheap. 
The  chief  place,  Turinsk  on  the  river  Tura,  is  a  considerable 
to^  for  that  country. 

*  Souyef,  in  Pallas's  Travels,  t.  IV.  p.  29. 
Vox.  XI.  28 
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Description 
of  Pelym, 
by  Mun- 
nich. 


Tioomen. 


Yaluto* 


Of  Koor- 

Siberian 
Italy. 


It  WAS  at  Pelym,  north  from  the  pnoading,  thst  Ae  ce- 
lebrated Field  Marshal  Mannich  passed  twenty  years  of 
his  life,  formerly  so  active,  and  then  so  nsefiil  to  barbar- 
ous and  ungrateful  Russia.  ^  The  wo^wodat  of  Pelym,'' 
says  Munnich  himself,  ^*is  covered  wifli  marshy  fbrasts, 
which  cannot  be  traversed  in  summer  wifli  any  sort  <if  car- 
riage. In  winter,  people  pass  along  by  means  of  pattens 
ilve  feet  long,  six  or  seven  inches  wide  under  the  feet, 
and  covered  with  rein-deer  skins  to  prevent  them  from 
sliding.  The  inhabitants  guide  themselves  across  these 
forests  by  means  of  the  compass,  which  fliey  can  make  for 
themselves,  the  magnet  being  pretty  well  known  among 
them.''* 

The  district  of  Tioomen,  to  the  south-west  of  Tobolsk, 
is  more  open  and  less  covered  with  forests  than  Tnrinsk ; 
it  exports  grain,  and  even  some  apple-trees  are  found  here. 
Tioomen,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Tura,  has  several 
Tartar  inhabitants,  and  handsome  carpets  are  manuftc- 
tnred  in  itf  At  some  distance  from  it  is  found  tiie  tomb 
of  the  traveller  Steller,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  vrith 
Kamtchatka.^ 

The  district  of  Talutorowsk  is  east  from  tiie  preceding. 
No  where  are  richer  meadows  to  be  seen  than  here ;  they  are 
cut  down  by  tiie  first  who  comes ;  and  the  greatn*  part  are 
not  mowed  at  all,  as  there  is  a  want  of  cattle  to  consume 
the  fodder.  Insects  swarm  amazingly.  The  district  of 
Tara  on  the  Irtysh,  to  the  south-east  of  Tobolsk^  com- 
prehends a  flat  country  covered  with  forests,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  Tara  on  the  river  side  is  a  handsome 
town.    ' 

The  district  of  Koorgan  is  situated  south  from  Talu- 
torowsk on  the  ToboL  The  governor  of  ToboUk,  in  de- 
scribing it  to  M.  Kotzebue^  called  it  the  Italy  of  Siberia. 

•Buiching,  t.  IL  part  I.  p.  481.  Erench  tranalation. 
t  Georg],  Russia,  II.  p.  1036,  (in  4to.) 
t  Pttllas,  Voyagtfs  n.  p.  506,  (in  4to.) 
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The  ground  is  covered  wifh  beautiful  flowers.    Flocks  of   book 
tomed  cattle,  and  of  horses,  feed  there  without  any  keep-  ^^^v'"* 
«r.    Plenty  of  wood-cocks,  wild  ducks,  and  wood-pigeons 
are  seen.    The  town  of  Koorgan,  on  the  Tobol,  resembles 
a  collection  of  farm  houses.    Provisions  are  extremely  low 
in  price,  but  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very 
high.    Kotzebue  describes  in  the  following  manner  the 
amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Koorgan  in- 
dulge on  the  banks  of  the  Tobol.     **  Along  the  rivers 
there  are  places  where  the  young  women  come  together  to  Koorgan- 
vash  linen,  and  to  bathe;  these  baths  are  converted  by  e^  guu. 
them  into  admirable  gymnastic  exercises;  they  cross  and 
re-cross  the  Tobol,  swimming  gracefully  and  without  effort, 
leaving  tiiemselves  for  a  time  to  the  force  of  the  current, 
and  lying  on  tlie  water  with  their  faces  upward;  they  often 
pursue  one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck, 
and  upset  one  another,  and  plunge  together;  they  remind 
a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fable;  and  so  far  do 
they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  tliem  would 
apprehend  every  moment  he  should  see  them  go  to  the  bot- 
tom.   The  whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency; 
the  head  alone  appears  out  of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a 
slight  glance  of  tbe  form,  of  the  bosom,  one  might  doubt 
of  their  sex.    When  about  to  finish  their  sport  and  go  out 
of  the  water,  they  request  the  spectators  to  retire;  and, 
should  any  one  more  curious  or  rude  than  the  rest  refuse, 
the  women  on  the  banks  form  a  close  circle  round  those 
who  are  coming  out,  and  throw  a  piece  of  dress  over  each, 
so  that  every  thing  necessary  to  modesty  in  this  particu- 
lar is  completed  in  an  instant" 

To  the  east  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  of  Ischim,  DUtrict  of 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  great  steppe  of  Issim,  or^*^^""* 
Ischim,  in  which  the  Kirgui3ians  of  the  middle  horde  wan- 
der. These  nomades  were  formerly  in  flie  practice  of  car- 
rying off  the  Russians,  and  dragging  them  along  tied  to 
the  tails  of  their  horses.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these 
incorsions,  a  line  of  military  posts  was  established,  extend- 
ing from  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  to  those  of  the  Irtysli, 
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BOOK    along  the  mai^n  of  a  vaUej  foil  of  salt  lakflo.*    TtefN> 
xxxviii.  tress  of  Petropaulofskaia  is  the  rendence  of  the  ateff  of 

~": tbia  line.    The  district  of  Omsk  oh  the  Ir^h,  near  the 

OmdL^^^   steppe  of  Barabin,  presents  nothing  remariudile.    Omky 
its  chief  place,  contains  a  great  many  exiles. 

MSjiT^oF      '^^^  GOTERKMBirr  ov  ToMSK  comprehendfl  the  oou- 
Tomsk,    tries  situated  on  the  Upper  Ohi^  and  on  the  TeniseL 
Province  of    The  province  of  Tomsk  presents  at  its  n<nlhem  cstr^ 
hansk.'      ™'^  ^^^  ^'^  district  of  Mangaseisk»  more  coBimoiily  call* 
ed  Tumkhansky  a  series  of  forests,  marshes,  and  4eseri& 
The  white  foxes,  white  bears,  and  wolves,  are  larger  hen 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Siberia,  and  their  hair  is  thick* 
er  and  of  better  quality.    Fish  and  aqnatic  Mrds  abound. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Froseen  Sea,  to  the  east  oi  tiie  Tcai- 
sei,  quantities  of  timbw  are  thrown  on  shore*!    The  cli- 
mate is  more  severe  than  on  the  Obi.    The  ice  does  not 
entirely  disappear  till  the  end  of  June.    The  elras^  Jardiefl^ 
^p}^^^    willows,  and  birches,  are  only  two  months  in  lea£    The 

details.  .*ix.  1  A  •^ji 

fiowenng  of  plants  is  more  early.  A  species  of  flax  grows 
here,  with  flowers  of  extraordinary  siEO.^  The  town  of 
Turukhansk,  called  also  Mangasdsk,  contains  a  thousand 
people.  The  rimovU,  or  cabins  of  tiie  oossacks,  extend  SSO 
miles  farther  north :  tiiese  hypeibtweans  are  very  much  at- 
tached to  their  horrid  country.^ 
Dittrict  of  To  the  south  of  Turukhansk,  the  district  of  Tenisei  ex« 
YeniMi.  ^^jg  9long  the  rivor  of  the  same  nsme,  ttnd  the  Upper 
Tunguska  or  Angara.  It  produces  com,  venis^m,  and 
winged  game  in  plenty,  but  has  no  firuit  trees.  The  town 
of  Tenisei,  situated  on  the  river,  has  a  great  trade.  It  is 
four  miles  in  circumference.  Its  inhabitants  have  the  cha- 
racter of  being  cunning  and  deceitful  dealers,  and  addicted 
to  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Of^arym.  The  districts  of  Narym,  of  Tchouiym,  of  Tomsk,  and 
of  Kainsk,  extend  to  the  south-west  of  tiie  two  preceding. 

•  Pallas,  Voyage,  HI.  p.  51.  (4to.) 

t  Gmelin,  Voyage  io  SiMrie,  III.  p.  1^6. 

%  Souyef,  dans  les  Voyages  de  Fallas,  IV.  p.  458,  (in  4to.) 

4  Georgi,  Russie,  II.  p.  1057. 
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Narynit  the  most  northerlyi  is  a  hnntiDg  countiyy  possess-    book 
ing  very  Ifttle  bestial,  and  no  agiicnlture.    There  are  some  x^xviii. 
tocks  in  that  of  Tchoulyni.     In  the  district  of  Tomsk,  ^       '   ' 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  OU,  the  soil  is  very  pro- andTooM^. 
dactive  is  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  many  horses  and  cattle 
are  reared  in  it    The  rivers  are  stocked  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  fish.    In  this  country,  Mr.  Flaxmann  discovered 
coaL 

Tomsk  on  the  Tom,  a  river  which  falls  into  tlie  Obi  on  City  of 
Oie  east,  ranks  the  third  town  of  Siberia.  Its  population '^''"^' 
amoants  to  11,000,  and  is  daily  increasing,  its  central 
position  will,  perhaps,  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of 
^•ria.  Tomsk  is  the  abode  or  resort  of  a  very  great 
nnmbor  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Bukharian  and  Kalmuk  mer- 
chants. The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  a 
sect  called  the  Roskolniki,  who  are  austere  and  ridiculous 
in  their  maxims,  but  are  said  to  give  themselves  up  in  se- 
cret to  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  though  such  accounts 
of  demised  sectaries  are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 

The  district  oi  Kainsk,  which  compi-ehends  a  part  of  Kaintk. 
the  steppe  of  Barabin,  is  remarked  for  a  great  quantity  of 
emines. 

The  province  of  Kolywan  was,  undet*  Katherine  II.,  a  Koijwan. 
sepsrate  government.  It  is  the  southern  part  of  western 
Siberia.  The  country  between  the  Obi  and  the  Tom  is 
bkssed  with  a  very  fertile  soil ;  but  when  visited  by  Pallas 
it  was  covered  with  birchwood,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.* 
Here  the  town  of  Kolywan  has  been  built  and  rebuilt,  some- 
tines  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another.  The  modem  Ko- 
Ijrwan  is  a  middling  town  on  the  Obi. 

The  district  of  Semipalatnoi,  being  the  southern  extre-  District  of 
mity  of  western  Siberia,  merits  our  particular  attention  in  qol'^^^^^* 
tegard  te  its  natural  geography.    The  plain  between  the 
Obi  and  the  Irtysh  is  of  a  saline  nature.    The  banks  of 
the  Irtysh  consist' of  hills  of  very  deep  moving  sand.    The 
cattle  h^re  are  extremely  liable  to  be  cut  oiTin  multitudes  by 

•  Pallas's  Travels,  HI.  p,  388. 
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BOOK  disease.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  nore  moontaiifi- 
XXXVIII.  ^^g^  ^^  water  in  several  places  is  bad,  and  gives  rise  to 
intermittent  fevers.*  This  country  is  exposed  to  storms 
and  hurricanes.  The  heights  are  generally  arid,  and 
none  but  the  low  grounds  are  susceptible  of  caltivatioD. 
Vegetation,  xhe  Vegetation  of  wild  plants,  trees,  and  shrubs  becomes 
more  beautiful  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  the  mountains. 
The  false  acacia,  the  balsam  poplar,  the  wild  cherry,  tbe 
white  haze],  the  white  and  red  elder,  the  red  gooseberry, 
the  privet,  and  all  kinds  of  wild  roses,  cover  the  banks 
of  the  Ooba.  Large  yellow  strawberries  please  both  the 
taste  and  the  eye.  Hyssop,  water-mint,  hops,  and  wild 
hemlocks,  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Shoolba.  The  ClcmatUes 
orientalis  attaches  itself  to  tiie  trees  in  festoons.  Limpid 
springs  flow  under  tbe  shade  of  the  Tartarian  honeysuckle^ 
which  hero  forms  pretty  large  trees.  In  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, plants  more  peculiar  to  Alpine  temperatures,  such  as 
the  Oeniiana  veris,  the  alpine  saintfoin,  the  Dryas  pentoft- 
talOf  the  Polygala  Sibirica^  the  beautiful  Spiraea  altaieaf 
the  Valeriana  Sibiricttf  the  everlasting  flower  called  Gna- 
plialium  sUvestrCf  display  their  elegant  blossom  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  snow.f 
SchUDgen-  The  mine  and  town  of  Schlangenberg,  called  by  tbe 
^'^'  Russians  Zmeicwskaia-Gora,  is  the  most  remarkable  place 
in  this  district.  The  mountain  receives  its  name  from  the 
great  number  of  serpents  found  in  it  The  Tchoodes 
had  made  extensive  workings  here  long  before  the  Rus- 
sians. 
i>istrictt)f  In  the  environs  of  Bamaool,  in  the  district  of  Biisk,  die 
Butk.  ^.^  -g  milder,  and  the  summer  warmer  than  in  places  more 
to  the  south,  which  are  nearer  the  mountains.  All  kinds  of 
pot  herbs,  and  even  artichokes,  grow.  Bamaool  is  a  mi- 
ning town  of  nearly  a  thousand  houses,  and  is  famed  for 

*  Pallas's  Travels,  III.  p.  200. 

t  Pallas,  III,   p.  190^  301,  263,  &c.      Patrio,  Voyage   dans  les  mooi^ 
Altai. 
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its  forges.     In  its  neighbourhood  are  lime-kilns^  brick-  book 
voiiLSy  and  glass  manufactures*  xxxviii. 

The  district  of  Kutznesk^  with  a  town  of  the  same  name^ 
is  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  and  extends  to  thOnMk." 
TeniseL     It  contains  many  very  fertile  and  very  agreeable 
places. 

The  district  of  Abakansk,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  iSDiiuictof 
on  the  U]^r  Yenisei.    Though  full  of  mountains,  it  con-  Ai>^»>i^- 
tains  some  excellent  pastures,  and  some  grounds  which  are 
fertile  in  grain.    Near  Abakansk  the  temperature  is  suffi- 
ciently genial  for  the  culture  of  water  melons.    This  dis-  Ancient 
trict,  like  the  whole  of  southern  Siberia,  contains  a  great '"^^^' 
many  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds:  the  Tartars  call  them 
the  tombs  of  the  Cathayans,  or  Li-Katei ;  and  the  orna- 
ments of  gold,  and  other  metals  found  in  them,  shew  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  ancient  nation  which  raised  them. 
There  are  likewise  on  the  rivers  Abakan  and  Tchoolym 
human  statues  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  covered 
over  with  hieroglyphics.* 

As  we  go  down  the  Tenisdi  we  arrive  at  the  district  of  District  of 
Krasnoiarsk,  where  the  soil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires  f/^^"^' 
very  slight  labour,  and  may  be  cropped  for  five  or  six 
years,  or  even    more,    in    succession,    without    manure. 
In  this  quarter  grain  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  very 
cheap^  and  the  people  indulge  in   good  living  and  idle- 
ness.   The  sepulchral  tumuli  in  the  mountains  of  SLras- 
noiarsk  contain  arms,  ornaments,  cups  and  coins  of  gold, 
sUver,  copper,  and  iron ;  monuments  of  the  active  indus- 
try of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia.!    Two  walls  of  Rock*  with 
rocks,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Koksa,  and  the  other  on  ^^^a!^ 
those  of  the  Birius,  present  inscriptions  in  unknown  char- 
acters; fliey  are  cdled  Pisanoi-Kamen,  or  <*  the  rocks  with 
the  writing.**    There  is  a  similar  rock  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tom,  under  Kutznesk>  on  which  figures  of  animals  are 
sculptured. 

*  Gaorgi,  Rutiie,  II,  p.  1039.    Fallasy  Voyage,  fie.  MeMerscbmid^,  <(.c^ 
t  OMrgi,  ibhl. 
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We  iMPV  proceed  tD  Kjuvmwm  BmssiAy  indadei  is  the 
xxxYui.  yng|  GoTERHMEHT  OF  Ibkoqtsk^  the  four  j^Tmoee  of 
GoTXM.  ^^^^^  ^^  Irkootsk,  Nerlchmsk,  Takootsk,  snd  Okbotsk, 
xsvT  Am  supply  U8  with  good  geographical  subdtvisiens. 
0^1!'''''      Irkootsk,  the  capital  of  aU  the  government,  is  lUumiae 
xooTCx.    capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name.    This  city, 
frkMtdL    "^^'^^^  i^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  governor  and  oC  the  ar^biAopt 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara^   in  a  beantifol 
plain,  forty  miles  from  the  lake  of  Bttlial*    It  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  towns  in  Siberia.    It  is  fortified^  and 
contains  a  population  of   11,800  inhabitants,  the  greater 
part  of  whom  are  thriving  traders.    Their  honsebolA  fnmi* 
tare  generally  comes  from  China,  the  women  dress  in  Chi* 
nese  staffs,  and  the  ordinary  beverage  is  tea.    Diseases 
arising  firom  vke  are  very  generaL    A  Japanese  school  of 
navigation  is  established  in  this  city,  in  which  native  Jiq^- 
nese  masters  teach  the  langnage  of  their  comrtry,  and  per- 
sons ftfom  the  Bassian  admiralty  give  instructions  in  the 
art  of  navigation, 
riiyticai        The  environs  of  Irkootsk  are  agreeidile,  the  soil  in  fertile^ 
detftUs.      „  j  agricattore  in  a  flourishing  state.    Iti  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  lake  of  Batlial  the  cotmtry  becomes  more  and 
more  mountainous.    Game  is  lAundant  in  the  neighboar- 
hood.    There  are  elks,  stags,  wild  boars,  mnir-fowl,  wood- 
cocks and  partridges.    This  conatry  experiences  frofuent 
earthquakes. 
District  of      Kirensk  on  the  Lena  has  also  a  fertile  territory^  prodo- 
Xiranik.    dag  phuits  of  extraordinary  sizew    The  small  stargeons, 
and  other  fish  which  are  take*  in  the  neighbenring  riven, 
nrethe  most  delicate  in  all  Siberia.    The  inhabitants  ef 
tills  country  are  disfigured  by  geitares  of  uneommen  sise; 
ihMe  are  frequently  seen  even  on  the  cows  and  ootm  of  tbe 
country. 
Um%x         The  district  of  lower  Udinsk,  which  extends  east  from 
that  of  Irkootsk,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark  and 
marshy  forests,  where  the  soil  produces  nothing  hut  moss 
and  marsh  plants,  in  a  g^at  measure  similar  to  those  of 
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Sisata  and  the  north  of  Europe.    The  climate  is  excessive*   book 
ly  cold.  xxxviix. 

Kiakta,  a  town  built  on  the  frontier  of  Mongolia,  in  the  "        ~ 
district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  has  become  a  place  of  note  from  Kiaktat 
the  trade  between  Russia  and  China.     It  is  commanded 
by  Mount  Boorgoltei,  (the   Mountain  of  Eagles)  which 
the  Chinese  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  last  demiu^a- 
tiontreaty,  on  the  pretext  that  its  summit  contained  the 
tombs  of  their  ancestors.     Kiakta  labours  under  a  great 
\?aot  of  good  water.    The  environs  consist  of  sand  and 
rocks,  a  soil  ill  fitted  for  the  culture  of  vegetables.    The  inimM- 
chief  inhabitants  are  Russian  merchants,  or  agents  of  the  ^°^* 
chief  commercial  houses  of  the  empire.     Their  mode  of 
life  is  polished  and  social.    The  merchants  think  that  the 
best  hospitality  they  can  shew  to  a  stranger  is  to  press 
bim  to  drink  all  the  different  kinds  of  tea  in  succession. 
Their  furniture,  and  part  ol  their  clothing^  are  of  Chinese 
manufacture. 

Selinginsk,  another  town  of  the  district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  Town  of 
is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  high  sandy  mountains,  ^®^^si^^- 
the  successive  crumblings  of  which  begin  to  cover  all  its 
streets.    The  inhabitants  are  very  little  engaged  in  trade ; 
their  constitution  and  physiognomy  present  a  strong  mixture 
of  the  Mongolian.     The  Russians  who  are  established  inhabi- 
here  prefer,  in  their  marriages,  wives  from  the  Booriaits  or  ^^^'' 
Mongols.    These  alliances  give  origin  to  a  breed  called 
Karimki.    The  manners  of  the  common  people  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Booriaites.    The  inhabitants  in 
general  even  prefer  speaking  the  Mongol  language.    The 
climate  of  Selinginsk  is  tolerably  temperate ;  on  all  high 
grounds  with  a  southern  exposure  snow  disi^pears  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  flocks  go  to  pasture  about  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  same  month.    Bushes  of  the  wild  pear, 
the  Bibe$  diaeantha  and  the  dwarf  elm,  are  not  found  any 
where  in  great  number.    The  mountains  are  covered  with 
*•»  BMnia  pygmaea.^ 

•  Pallasf  IV.  p.  143,  934,  and  3Q9,  4to. 
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BOOK       This  prorince  has  an  astonishing  variety  of  soil  and  cli- 
xxxviii.  mii^.  in  qq^  place  narrow,  gloomy,  and  cold  yalleys;  in 
pjj  ^^^     another,  hot  sandy  plains,  and  a  little  way  off,  a  surface  of 
remarks,    neatrai  salts.     At  Selinginsk  water  melons  thrive  veij 
well;  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Uda  com  seldom  ripens. 
In  general  this  country  is  ill  adapted  to  agriculture^  even 
wifli  the  utmost  care.** 
province  of    The  province  of  Nertchinsk,  which  comprehends  Ros- 
cUn^or   ^^^^  Daooria,  is    covered  with  mountains.     The  plains 
RuMian     met  with  here  are,  properly  speaking,  wide  valleys.    Hie 
^^"**    mountains  present  on  every  hand  nothing  but  perpendico- 
lar  and  projecting  rocks,  which  seem  suspended  in  the  air. 
For  this  reason  no  country  is  richer  in  picturesque  views 
Pbyricai    and  situations.     The  air  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
detaiiB.      ^^  ^^^  ^y^^  ^^^^  being  rather  keen  even   in  summer. 
The  most  common  wood  consists  of  pines,  larches,  black 
and  white  firs,  Siberian  cedars,  and  black  birch,  y^hidk  oc- 
curs in  no  other  part  of  Siberia.    The  summits  where  tbe 
snow  lies  constantly  contain  some  clumps  of  the  pine  rf 
Libanus,  dwarf  birch,  and  a  particular  species  of  junipen 
and  willows.    The  hazel  and  the  oak  do  not  make  their  ap- 
pearance till  we  pass  the  river  Argoon  on  the  Chinese 
territory.     For  rare  plants   and  minerals  this  province 
surpasses  all  those  of  Siberia.    It  has  a  brilliant  alpine 
vegetation.     To    mention  one   example  $    we  see  entire 
mountains  near  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  whose  surface 
on  one  side  is  overspread  with  a  lilac  hue  produced  bj 
tiie  buds  of  the  wild  apricot,  while  the  other  seems  carpeted 
with  the  deep  purple  of  the  rhododendrons  with  which  it  is 
covered*! 
Citj  of         Nertchinsk,  a  frontier  town,  with  a  fort  on  the  Chinese 
cUndc.      sid^  i^9  A®^  to  Kamtchatka,  the  place  of  banishment  most 
dreaded  of  any  in  Russia.     The  exiles  sent  hither  are 
employed  in  the  mines.     The  number  in  the  place  at  a 
Cziiet.      time  is    generally    1000,  sometimes  1800,    rarely  SOOa 
Confounded  in  one  single  class,  they  are  dressed  and  fed 

*  Pallas,  IV.  384,  &c. 
'  Tdfm,  IV.  313,  kc,  Atn. 
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bke  the  soldiers.    Desertion  is  extremely  difficult;  they   book 
arc  not  however  oppressed  with  too  heavy  work.    The  Chi-  xxxvui. 
nese  always  deliver  up  those  who  have  made  their  escape^  , 

and  insist  on  the  infliction  of  an  additional  chastisement  on 
ttem  for  having  polluted  their  territory. 

Hie  province  of  Takootsk  comprehends  the  greater  part  Pro?iiice  of 
of  the  hasin  of  the  Lena.    Some  southern  ptripes  of  land  Y^^ootik. 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  enjoy  a  tolerable  climate.    But 
from  this  river  to  the  promontory  of  Tchalagioskoi  the 
country  has  nothing  but  mountains  or  morassesy  and  is  ex- 
cessively cold.    Barley  ripens  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  bat 
Ae  harvest  is  uncertain.    The  only  sure  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  found  in  hunting.    In  this  wintry  region  ice  isflingyiar 
employed  as  a  protection  from  the  cold  in  the  following  curi-  oF  ke^'^'* 
OQS  manner:  The  window  panes  are  generally  lamin»  of 
transparent  mica,  called  Muscovy  glass ;  exterior  to  these, 
plates  of  transparent  ice  are  set  up,  and  cemented  by  pour- 
ing on  them  a  little  water,  which  immediately  freezes.* 
The  short  summer  heats  induce  the  Tongooses  to  go  naked 
hke  the  Americans,  wearing  only  a  small  piece  of  leather 
round  the  middle.    Several  of  them  live  on  the  roots  of 
the  orange-lily,  which  are  very  common,  and  which  they 
convert  into  meal  and  bread.     The  Tongoos  fishermen  Tongooief. 
throw  their  lines  into  the  rivers  when  scarcely  thawed,  and 
accompany  their  fishing  with  merry  songs  and  nimble 
dances. 

Takootsk,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  the  Towns  and 
capital  of  the  province.  This  town,  consisting  of  about  ^*"^^ 
^  indifferent  houses,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  sables. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Olekminsk,  the  chief  place  of  a  district 
of  the  same  name,  some  fields  of  barley  are  cultivated. 
Iliis  town  consists  of  about  twenty  houses,  with  a  church 
uid  fort  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from  Russians 
^ho  were  sent  hither  when  the  fort  was  established  for  col- 
lecting the  tribute  of  furs;  but  they  have  almost  forgot- 
ten their  native  language  and  manners  for  those  of  their 

•  Gmelin^  Voyage  dc  Sibcric.    Georgi,  Russie,  II.  p.  IIW. 
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rode  neig^botin  and  dependents.  The  two  dkMcta  of 
xxxvni.  oiensk  on  tfie  Olen^,  and  of  Shigansk  on  Ifae  Lmn,  ut 
"  vast  deserts  where  hordes  of  Takootes  and  Tongeoaes  kad 

a  wanderiiq;  life.  Olensk  is  the  most  aorthem  pkica  intk 
vopld  that  bears  the  name  <^  a  town.  At  Konsh-Surk^ 
the  Lena,  furoceeding  from  the  moimtainBy  oflfers  one  of  the 
most  pictaresqoe  and  majestic  views  that  can  beimagio- 
ed.*  The  district  of  Sachiwersk  is  inhabiled  hj  Yeoka- 
girs.  The  tribute  in  these  countries  is  levied  by  half-as* 
ble  Gossaksb  (or  Ihoorianni)  who  are  settled  at  Takoolsk» 
and  receire  ei(^t  rubtssy  (about  L.1  5s.)  of  anmial  paj. 
These  are  tiie  princes^  and  sometimes  the  dreaded  tyrants  of 
this  Arctic  world. 


Idandfl  of  The  Frosen  Sea  on  this  part  of  the  SiberisA  coast,  i 
uui^roMOf^  be  fiiil  of  islands.  Those  which  are  found  opposite  to 
>  Ihe  months  of  the  Lena  and  the  Tana,  are^  IHiethe  adjois* 
ing  coasty  great  turf  hills  on  a  base  of  etwnal  ice.  Bone 
of  them  contain  half  frozen  lakes.  These  soUtades  ire 
the  habitations  at  the  bear  and  the  reindeer.  Islands  moit 
worthy  of  notice  have  been  found  to  the  north  of  Ci^e 
SviaitoL  They  had  been  visited  in  1711  and  17S4,  tat 
virere  afterwards  forgotten,  till  they  were  re^discovwed  bj 
the  Russian  merchant  Liaikhoff,  in  1774.  He  first  snr* 
veyed  two  fiat  islands^  the  southermnost  of  which  contsins 
a  lake.  The  sand  and  soft  earth  surrounding  this  lake,  ii 
falling  to  pieces,  lays  open  collections  of  bones,  and  entiit 
skeletons  of  buflUoes,  rhinoceroses,  and  ekphanis.  The 
ivory  found  here  is  as  white  and  firesh  as  that  wkidt  is 
brought  from  Africa.  He  found  at  a  distance  of  seventj 
miles  from  the  second  island,  an  extensive  coast,  wUeh  tfce 
surveyor  Chwoi'nof  was  sent  to  examine  in  the  feUowing 
year,  and  which  has  been  recently  examined  by  M.  Haden- 
New  Slbe- Strom.  This  land,  which  has  been  named  New  Siberia^ 
^'  presented  a  pretty  high  coast,  where  petrified  wood  was 

*  Remarkable  account  of  the  islands  of  Liaikhof,  &c.  in  Fallat^s  New  Me- 
moirs of  the  Nortby  VII.  p.  128—142,  (in  German,)  in  the  Petersbtirgfa  Gazette 
of  1810. 
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finiiid  in  hnnense  regidar  strata  between  the  sand  and  flie   ^wkk 
day.    The  bones  of  elephants  are  found  in  it  in  great  ^^xviii. 
abondance.    There  is  a  considerable  river,  which  indicates  -— *^^ 
that  the  land  is  not  of  very  limited  extent    It  contains 
some  plants ;  and  traces  of  hnman  beings  were  supposed  to 
be  perceived.*    This  New  l^iberia  is  perhaps  only  an  ex- 
tremity of  American  or  west  Greenland,  which  would  have 
been  called  a  northern  extremity  had  it  been  short  of  the 
pole ;  but  if  it  has  crossed  it,  its  two  opposite  extremities 
most  both  be  called  southern ;  and  those  ^ich  look  east 
and  west  must  be  viewed  as  tiie  shores  of  gulphs  or  bays 
formed  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  land. 

The  most  westerly  parts  of  Siberia  are  comprehended  ProTince  of 
in  the  province  of  Okhotsk,  a  hilly  country,  covered  with^"^®*** 
marshy  woods.  Scarcely  any  plant  subservient  to  human 
subsistence  grows  here,  and  provisions  are  brought  to  it 
from  Takootsk.  Even  the  potatoe  speedily  degenerates.f 
The  only  town  is  Okhotsk,  a  sea  port,  from  which  flie  Rus- 
sians fit  out  for  Kamtchatka  and  America.  Merchant  ves- 
seb  are  built  in  this  quarter. 

The  countiy  of  the  Tchooktchcs,  which  forms  the  extre-  Country 
loityof  Asia  on  the  north-east,  supports  among  its  rocks  ^^ci^kt- 
innumerable  flocks  of  rein-deer.    The  inhabitants  live  part-  «>»>• 
ly  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  they  also  build  cots  of  tiie 
bones  of  whales.:!^    The  <<Bear  Islands,"  which  skirt  the 
north  coast  of  the  country  of  the  Tchooktches,  have  more 
vegetation  tlian  those  of  Liaikhoff.^    In  Behring's  Straits 
&n  the  two  islands  Imoglim  and  Igeliin,  probably  the  same 
as  the  <<  Clarke's  Islands*'  of  the  English.    They  are  in- 
baMted  by  the  AchootUach  colony,  a  set  of  intrepid  fisher- 
^(tn,  who  cook  their  provisions  over  lamps  formed  in  little 

*  Adaau,  Voyage,  &c.  Ephem.  Geogr.  XXV.  260. 

^  Melanges  sur  Okbotdc,  dans  Pallas,  Nou^au  Memoires  du  Nord,  IV. 
146-161. 

X  Extract  of  the  Journal  of  Iwan  Kowalew,  corporal  of  Cossacks,  a  native 
of  Tchootcb,  in  the  preceding  work,  IV.  105—111. 

t  Joamal  of  Leontiew,  Andreicw,  and  Lissow's  Expedition  to  the  Bear 
Islands,  in  PaUas,  Nouv.  Mem.  I.  p.  II.  p.  231—237, 
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BMK    cavities  in  the  rocks,  in  which  oil  is  burned  with  rush 
xxxYiii,  matches, 

Psinvsir-      The  large  peninsula  of  Kjlmtohatka  forms  a  district  of 
k1».      the  province  of  Okhotsk.    This  country  is  divided  longitft- 
CHATKA.   dinally  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  its  two  sides  are  wa- 
tered by  an  infinity  of  streams,  generally  neither  large  nor 
navigable.    The  most  considerable  of  fliem  are  the  Kamt- 
ciimate.  *  chatka,  the  Awatsha,  and  the  Bolshaia-Rieka.    The  winters 
of  this  country  are  of  ten  month's  duration.    It  begins  to 
freeze  by  the  month  of  July,  and  the  frosts  often  contimie 
till  May.    But  the  cold  is  never  very  intense,  the  sea  fogs 
keeping  up  a  humid  and  comparatively  mild  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere.   The  winds,    and  in  consequence  of  this  the 
climate,  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  the  transition  fiom 
summer  to  winter  is  often  instantaneous.    Several  of  the 
rivers  never  freeze.    Agriculture  has  not  succeeded  in  this 
Agricuitu-  peninsula  even  in  its  southern  part:    Barley  and  oats  give 
meot^r"   ^^  os<>st  a  return  of  two  or  threefold,  and  that  only  in  select 
spots.    The  moisture  prevents  the  ears  from  ripening.    At 
a  certain  distance  from  the  sea  they  might  probably  sttc- 
ceed.*    Corn  is  extremely  dear,  being  brought  all  the  way 
from  Irkootsk.    But  the  rearing  of  cattle  might  become 
an  important  object,  as  the  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
the  grass  tall  and  waving,  like  that  of  the  savannahs  of 
Louisiana. 
Riches  of       Foxes,  sables,  hares,  ermines,  bears,  and  rein-deers,  range 
Sun^om.^  this  country  in  droves.    The  coasts  are  always  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  cetaceous  and  amphibious  animals,  as  whales, 
sea-bears,  manatis,  otters  or  sea-beavers.     Dabs,  soles, 
lampreys,  eels,  and  pikes,  swarm  unmolested  in  the  rivers, 
being  only  eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.    But  the  salmon, 
which  is  excellent,  is  regularly  fished.    When  this  fish 
ascends  the  rivers  from  the  sea,  it  is  in  such  numbers  as  to 
obstruct  in  some  measure  their  current    The  dogs  and 

*  Kru8en8tern*s  Voyage  round  the  world,  II.  chap,  «•  Compare  with  Pallas 
Nouv,  Mem.  dii  Nord ;  Stcller  and  others. 
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liearsy  by  Stdler's  acconntf  devour  at  their  leisure  as  many    book 
Bs  they  please.    The  herring,  which  go  up  into  the  lakes  to  ^xxviii* 
^awn,  abound  in  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  may  —- "— *~ 
dmost  be  taken  up  in  buckets.    The  birds  are  equally  re- 
DiariuUile  for  their  great  number  and  the  multiplicity  of 
species.    The  sea  birds  are  innumerable.    Among  the  land 
birds  may  be  mentioned  swans,  seven  species  of  geese,  and 
eleven  of  ducks.    Eagles  are  used  as  food.    Fir,  larch,  and 
poplar,  are  used  for  building  houses  and  vessels.    The 
birches,  which  abound,  are  employed  for  making  sledges.  Vegeta- 
The  green  bark  of  this  tree  is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  eaten 
vith  caviare,  and  the  sap  of  the  same  tree  furnishes  an 
agreeable  drink.    The  willow  and  the  alder  are  almost  the 
only  species  used  as  firewood.    The  willow  bark  is  eaton 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  that  of  the  alder  is  employed  for 
staining  leather.     The  root   of  the  lUium  KamtduUcense 
is  often  used  for  bread.    Nettles  are  used  instead  of  flax 
and  hempb    There  are  several  medicinal  plants.    Of  the/u-  Marine 
d  which  abound  in  the  adjoining  sea,  the  focus  dulds,  or^^^"^^' 
fohnatuSf  the  esculentus,  and  sacdiarinuSf^  (so  called  from 
an  efflorescence  which  it  gives  out  of  soft  and  glutinous 
matter,  compared  to  sugar  from  its  appearance,)  are  eaten 
by  the  people  like  cabbage. 

Nishni-Kamtchatsk,  a  capital  on  the  Kamtchatska  river ;  ^^t^^^i'i^* 
Bokcheretzkoi  and  Petropaulowsk,  in  Awatscha  Bay,  are 
mere  villages  or  rather  hamlets. 

The  Aleutian  islands  belong  too  evidently  to  America 
to  be  described  along  with  Asia.  But  Behring's  Island  and 
Copper  Island  are  entitled  to  follow  our  account  of  Kamt- 
chatka,  of  which  they  appear  to  be  an  easterly  exten- 
sion. Behring's  Island,  which  is  the  nearest  to  it,  derives  BehriDg'f 
its  name  from  the  celebrated  Danish  navigator,  whose  ^^^°^* 
^ve  life  was  terminated  on  this  desert  shore.  It  is  unin- 
habited* The  land  consists  of  granite.  The  cold  on  the 
sea  shore  is  not  rigorous,  and  strong  ice  is  never  seen.    But 

*  See  Mr.  Turner's  splendid  work  on  the  fuci,  in  which  these  plants  are  ac- 
curately and  elegantly  delineated. 
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tbt  tops  of  the  hills  in  tbeinterior,  estimated  by  Stdler  tobe 
"*^"-  6400  «oet  in  height,  are  perpetuallj  covered  witfi  savir.* 


^pp^^  The  islafid  is  destitute  of  wood,  and  sarromided  with  n^ 
iiiand.  Mednoi-Ostrow,  or  Copper  Island,  talces  its  name  tmm  ik 
eircumstance  of  some  native  copper  having  been  fsiwd  m 
its  western  shore.  It  is  in  kidnej-shaped  pieces  contaiari 
in  Ac  gravel  of  which  the  beach  is  formed,  and  sttH^ed  m 
a  sort  of  veins*!  In  1762,  the  navigator  Melenski  obtna- 
ed  from  it  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  weight.  Ifce 
vein  is  now  exhausted.  Both  of  these  islands  are  inbaUM 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  isoHSf  or  polar  foxes.  Sea  ot- 
ters, sea  cows,  and  whales  collect  here  in  troops. 

General         Siberia,  the  ireneral  and  particular  description  of  which 

considera-  i."  ..  ^  .^.,.. 

tioni  on     wc  uow  bnng  to  a  conclusion,  presents  a  vast  neid  to  tiw 
Siberia,     projects  of  the  politician,  to  the  speculations  of  the  nePchaBt, 
and  the  reflections  of  the  philosopher.    Russia  derives  more 
Aan  one  great  advantage  from  the  possession  of  tliiB  third 
part  of  Asia.    Protection  to  her  European  provinces  from 
any  attack  on  this  side ;  millions  of  clear  profit  Irom  the 
mines ;  a  commercial  communication  with  China  and  with 
America :  such  are  the  fruits  which   Rusda  derives  from 
this  conquest  of  a   single  Cossack,   Termak   TiBM>ietew, 
the  Cortez  of  the  hyperborean  world.    The  Siberian  trsde 
is  enjoyed  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Russian  merchants.    The 
great  rivers  of  this  country,  the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  tiie 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries,  approach  and  retire  from  one 
another  so  conveniently,  that  goods  may  be  carried  almost 
entirely  by  water  from  Kiakta  to  Russia  in  Eun^e.    This 
passage  occupies  three  years,  that  is,  three  sh<M*t  summers,* 
the  land  route  takes  one  entire  year.    In  1790,  the  car- 
riage and  freight  from  Kiakta  to  Petersburgh  are  six  coo- 
bles  or  19  shillings  for  every  pood,  (of  40  lbs.)and  by  water, 
only  four  (or  twelve  shillings  and  eight-pence.) 

•  Sieller's  account  of  Behring's  Island,  in  Pallas's  Nouv.  M6m.  II.  p.  255^ 
301. 

t  Jakowlew,  director  of  the  mines,  quoted  by  Georgi,  Russie,  H.  p.  1150. 
Steller'a  account  of  Copper  Island,  in  the  ^ouv.  M€ro.  II,  p.  30I&--307. 
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Tdbttlsk  ift  ilia  chief  onpmnia  of  th«  goodi  which  come   bmk 
tnm  Muff^  and  of  those  which  coim  fiom  Siberia  and  xxxviifc 
GhhiaiL  liie  greater  pavt  ef  which  is  hreught  into  Bussaa  on  ' 
sledges bn  the  winter.   The  caramneef  the  Kahaalia,  whkh^\^ 
arviw  mk  Tohelrii  duiteg  the  winter^  hmng  thither  pvnnr 
siene  naA  eemetiaee  geli  end  sUTer^  and  when  thejF  ltav» 
i%  lake  iMne  diffepent  itrtkke  ef  copper  and  iron.    The 
BehbarianSy  wh^  alsO'  come  at  tiie  same  season^  bring  ft iez» 
ed  lamK-ritihs  and  cotton  staffs  from  their  own  coontary, 
t»gethep  with  Indian  sifts,  and  sometimea  precious  stenea. 
Tohriek  is  the  einfori«m  of  the  firs  destined  for  the  use  of 
rojaltj* 

ne  oMier  iaipertaat  places  for  tbe  flir  trade  are  Tomsk^ 
especial^  for  soeh  as  are  sold  to  the  Kalmnks  and  the 
Mongohi ;  ELrasnoiersk,  TeniBeiek,  Tueukhansk^  and  in 
eastern  Siberia,  Takeotek ;  the  three  last  principalljr  fiir  tfie 
parehosing  market 

Irkootsk  is  ttie  first  town  ef  Siberia  fer  activity  and  ex* 
tent  ef  tnute.  Its  advantageous  position  lays  open  to  it  three 
cMkmercial  reads ;  that  of  Kiatka,  that  of  eastern  Siberia  and 
Ksmttbatka  and  that  of  western  Siberia  and  Russia.  In  the 
other  towns  the  trade  is  that  of  simple  transmiseion,  here  il 
is  ene  of  active  commercial  transactions.  The  traffic  with 
Ckma  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  merchante 
ef  IrkoolBky  the  gi*eater  part  of  whom  have  warehouses  and 
Hgents  at  Kiakta.  It  is  Kkewise  at  Irkootsk  that  tbe  great- 
V  part  of  sea  voyages  to  the  islands  of  the  eastern  oceaa 
•ad  of  the  coast  of  America  are  undertaken  by  the  mer- 
chants, who  form  partnerships  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  Arae* 
rico-Russian  trade  will  probably  at  some  future  time  bring 
the  cabinet  of  Petersburgh  into  contact  with  English  Cana- 
i^  and  the  American  states.  This  trade  becomes  henceforth 
necessary  for  Russiat  who  without  America  could  not  fur- 
nish a  sufficient  quantity  of  furs  for  the  Kiakta  market,  where 
Bhe  buys  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks,  now  articles  of  necessity 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia.  All  the  fair  sex,  and  even 
the  wives  of  the  Cossacks,  use  tea,  and  dress  themselves  with 
the  manufacturer  of  China.    The  Chinese  merchant  himself 

^01^  II.  9.9 
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BOOK   bi^ins  to  feel  a  demand  for  more  than  the  ermines  and  fine 
XXXVIII.  fiip^  ii^  wants  the  cloths,  and  brocades,  and  some  other  pro- 
ductions  of  European  industry.    This  trade  is  partly  con- 
BaUnce  of  ducted  by  barter  and  partly  by  money.   The  balance  against 
trade.       Russia  has  been  more  than  four  millions  of  livres  for  these 
last  years,  a  disadvantage  merely  nominal :  for  it  is  ccftain- 
ly  better  to  purchase  tea  and  nankeens  at  first  hand,  and  to 
pay  the  sledgemen  and  boatmen  of  Siberia  for  the  transport, 
than  to  procure  these  goods  from  the  maritime  coontries  of 
Europe.    If  the  balance  of  trade  were  in  itself  a  solid  princi- 
ple of  political  economy,  Russia  might  produce  within  her 
own  territory,  a  great  part  of  the  objects  of  exchange  to  re- 
establish this  balance.    But  we  may  ask  one  question,  with 
a  reference  to  the  great  disputed  question  now  alluded  to. 
What  object  can  Russia  or  any  other  political  community 
have  in  procuring  for  herself  an  influx  and  dtscouraging  an 
efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  if  she  does  not  mean  to  board 
tliem  in  a  comer,  without  bringing  them  to  use  till  some 
great  national  emergency  calls  for  exertion,  which  in  to  be 
made  by  disgorging  the  store  either  among  her  own  sub- 
jects in  order  to  pay  an  increased  army,  or  among  allies  and 
mercenaries,  whose  co-operation  she  might  wish  to  procore  I 
And  in  that  case,  would  not  the  sudden  production  of  the 
•treasure  prodigiously  reduce  its  value  ?   We  do  not  mean 
here  to  discuss  these  questions,  which  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  profound  as  well  as  most  important  de- 
partments of  science,  and  are  agitated  in  treatises  devoted 
to  the  subject ;  but  merely  to  intimate,  in  tranriiUf  the  dan- 
ger of  adopting  precipitate  conclusions. 
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TilbU  of  Oeographic  Pantions  in  Siberia. 


Names  of  placet. 

Long.  £. 
from  Lond. 

Lat.  N. 

Autfaoritiet. 

deg.iiibuaee 

ikK«nin*>tt- 

Atakamkoi-Oitrog    . 

.     •     . 

54     7     0 

rides  Geogr.  XVl. 

Argolin  rirer  (at  its  is- 

sue from  lake  DolaV) 

.     •     . 

49  17     0 

Idem.  Ibid. 

Awatsba 

158  46  A5 

52  51  45 

CoooaisB.  des  Temps. 

lieinMMel 

83  27    0 

53  20    0 

Petersborg      Calendar, 
published  by  the  Ac. 
of  Sciences. 

SerefeoflT  

... 

63  56  14 

Idem. 

bblcheretKkoi-Ostrog 

156  50  15 

51  54  30 

Connaisa.  des  Temps. 

Cape  oFKaintdiatka . 

162    0  15 

55  55    0 

La  Peronse. 

—  ofOliitersktff     . 

169  15  15 

50  48    0 

Idem. 

-^   of     IVsbakotchoi, 

north    .    •    • 

190  16  15 

66    520 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

*  of     Tdmkotchoi, 

south    •    •    .    • 

186  29  15 

64  14  30 

Idem. 

—  of  St.  Thaddeas 

179    5  15 

62    50  0 

ConnalSi.deslNBmps. 

EkatbriDboui^ .    •     • 

60  40  15 

56  50  38 

Tkble  bf  Obsenratiam 
annexed  to  Uie  map  of 

Eussia  in  12  sheets. 

The  tone    •    •    .    . 

60  50  15 

56  50  15 

Connaisa.  des  t^mps. 

lakutsk 

129  42  30 

62    1  50 

Idem. 

The  lame     •    .    •    . 

129  44    0 

(idem) 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

leniseiak 

91  58  45 

58  27  17 

The  same. 

Irkutsk 

104  11  33 

52  16  41 

The  same. 

The  same     •    •    *    • 

104  33  45 

52  18  15 

Coinalsi.  des  l^emps. 

Kiachta 

•     .     • 

50  20    0 

Petersbiire  Calendar. 
Coioaisi.  des  Temps. 

Kirenskoi-Ortrog  .    • 

108    d    0 

57  47    0 

KolywaDsk  .... 

... 

51  10  23 

Petersbnrc  Calendar. 
Connaisa.  des  Temps. 

Kowyma  (tioirer)  •    • 

163  18  15 

68  18    0 

Rbrakooiarsk    .    •    • 

102  57  46 

56    1     2 

Petersburg  Calendar. 

The  same    .... 

•     .    • 

56    930 

Messertehmid      Eph. 

Warjfta    .    .    •    .    . 

58  54    0 
51  56    0 

Geogr. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
ThiBsaihe. 

Nertehfnsk  .... 

•     •    • 

The  tame    •    •    •    . 

•    •    . 

ffl  57    0 

Messersehmid     Eph. 

fieogr. 
Batersburg  Calendar. 
Cohnalsa.  des  Temps. 

OkhtftdL 

113  12  «i 

m»rQ 

The  same     .... 

143  13  4^ 

(Idem) 

OMtDinsk  •    •    .    • 

119  34  451  A  62  '  0 

BBtersburg  Calendar. 

Dfflskaimfert    .    .    . 

...      54  56    1 

Thbsaae. 

178  48    d  58    1  26 

The  same. 

The  same    •    •  ^.    . 

178  49    0   53  10    0 

Connaiss.  del  Temps. 

Saianskoi-Ostrog  .    . 

...      53  10    0 

Messerschmid,     Eph. 

Geogr. 
Faterabnrg  Calendar 
Ephem.  Geogr.  XVI. 

SeleDgimk  .... 
The  same    .... 

106  38  45  51    6    6 
106  32  30    O^m) 

4»t 


Table  Continued, 


Names  of  places* 


.^"«;5-J    Lat.N. 


from  Lond, 


deg.aiie.tee«4i«.i 


Semipalatsk 
SnenogMskatia 
laogenber^g  fort 


or  Sdh 


S^csont. 

The  same 
rhewfene 


romak  •  •  . 
The  same  .  . 
Udiosk  lower,  or 

Udikor-Ogtrog  • 
Werchotoria     . 


^  IBB  46  PoteMburg  Qilendar. 


82    9  45 


51    9  2S 


(1^25  15 
68  5  58 
<8    5  58, 

84  59  45 

85  9  51i 

98  VI  46 


t\  16 
S8  12 
58  11 
58  11 

56  ao 

56  20 


54  55  22|1rbe 

55  18 
58  50  15 


Authorities* 


map   of 


Table  of  the 
Russia. 
6[Peler8barg  Ckleodar. 
lahs.  des  Teiii|n. 
43|Peter^b«if  Ckleodar. 
ible  of  the   map  ef 
RoMia. 
OJCoBoaisB.  des  Ten^M. 
39  Petersburg  Calendar. 
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Jigricultural  Table  of  some  of  the  Frordneti  ef  Siberia. 


DisUieCB. 

i 

Con,  Mde  ia 
acres. 

Forests,  fee. 

ll^adows. 

Delmatow  .    . 

279,730,360. 

«64,129,502. 

Schradintk.    . 

1SO;035,275. 

59,925,987* 

im,134,3tf. 

KaiDYscfalowa . 

318,794,097. 

286,709,090. 

Irbit.    .    ,    . 

162,297,632. 

57,857,547. 

63,237,69a 

Wercbotnria  • 

306,246,132. 

512,281,742. 

121|355,467. 

rpriosk.    .    .   ^ 

28,675,000. 

745,420,000. 

noomen     .    . 

48,012,500. 

430.050,000. 

r«ltftorr#   .    . 

129,015,000. 

1,000,450,^00*    < 

iMim     .    .    •   5 

8,^63,590. 

r-a.  ,   .   . 

94,507,500. 

leolittHk    .    . 

2^67,500. 
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Chronological  Table  of  Discoveries  made  in  Siberia. 

1242.    The  Tartan  eater  Siberia  uoder  Scheiban,  who  founds  the 

Khaoat  of  Sibir  or  Tora. 
1246.    Carpioi  meatioiii  the  Samoides  at  now  ioeladed  Id  the  eoa- 

qaettt  of  the  Mongols. 
1658.    Tropmow  trades  In  Siberia. 
1663.    Iwaa  Wasiliewitch  iotrodaees  Siberia  into  the  titles  of  the 

Rnssian  Caart. 
1£60.    lermak  Timofeyew,  at  the  head  of  some  CossacfcSt  invades 

the  Khanat  of  Sibir,  or  western  Siberia. 
liNM,    The  Russians  leave  Siberia. 
1587.    They  bnild  Tobohk. 
1M6.    The  death  of  Katsham-Khan  puts  an  end  to  the  resistance  of 

the  Tartars. 
1004.    The  city  of  Tomsk  built. 
1618.    lenisei'sk  and  Kutanesk  are  built. 
1821.    ^prlan»  metropolitan  of  Tobolsk,  publishes  a  description  of 

Siberia. 
1838.    Russian  vessels  sail  down  the  Lena,  and  explore  the  shorn 

of  the  Froien  Sea. 
1639.    Dimitref  Kopilow  reaches  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
1846.    Bomysblan  sailed  round  from  the  Kowyma  to  the  Anadyr, 

doubling  Cape  Tchukotchi  in  Behring*s  Straits. 
1848.    Deschnew,  another  Cossack,  made  the  same  voyage. 
1848-68.  Irkutsk,  lakootsk,  and  Nertchinsk,  are  built. 
1880.    Kamtchatka  known  at  lakootRk. 
1896.    First  Rnssian  expedition  to  Kamtchatka. 
1708.    The  Russians  make  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka. 
1711-24.  The  merchants  of  lakootsk  visit  the  Islands  and  countries 

north  of  the  months  of  the  Lena  and  the  iana.  . 
1720-28.  Daniel  Messerschmidt  travels  in  Siberia  as  far  north  as  TtaraJL* 
hannk,  and  as  far  east  as  Nertcbinsk. 
N.  B.  fie  was  a  native  of  Dantsick,  and  died  in  extreme 
misery  at  Peterslrargb,  in  1736.    His  numerous  fwpen,  i 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  ikcademy,  have  bees 
extracted  by  his  sncce^sors. 
1721.    Baron    Strahlenberg,   (originally    a  Swedish    captain,  asii 
author  of  a  work  on  northern  and  eastern  Asia,)  travels  to 
the  lenise'i.  I 

1727.    TItns  Behring,  a  Dane,  coasted  eastern  Siberia,  from  tbe 
PaciBc  as  high  as  67''  18  N.  liat.,  doubUng  Cape  Tclm-    ; 
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kotchi,  bat  witboat  discovering  tbe  opposite  coast  of  Ame-     BOOK 
rica.  XXXVIII* 

N.B.  This  DEflgator  wa^  born  at  Horseos  in  v«*i«mif 
aod  died,  in  1741,  on  the  islaod  which  bears  his  name. 
1733.    Bebriog,  Muller,  Gmelio,  and  Louis  de  Tile  de  la  Croyfere,  set 
ont  on  a  great  expedition. 
N.B.  The  last-mentioDed  person,  a  French  geographer 
and  astronomer,  died,  in  1741,  on  the  coast  of  America. 
r33-43.  John  George  Gmelin,  the  botanist,  explored  Siberia  as  far 
east  as  lakootsk  and  Kirensk,  as  far  north  as  Turukhanak,  and 
to  Nertchinsk  and  bajanKkoi-Ostrog  on  the  south. 

N.B.    This    philosopher  was  horn  in  1709  at  Tubingen 
in  Suabia,  and  died  there  in  177.'$.    He  was  author  of 
the  Flora  Sibirica,  and  uncle  to  Samuel  Gmelin,  travel- 
ler in  Persia. 
— —     At  the  same  time  Muller  and  Fischer  travelled  along  with 
Omelin,  in  the  character  of  historians  and  antiquaries. 
N.B.      Muller,  historiographer,   counsellor    of  state« 
&c.,  was  a  Westphalian  bj  birth,  and  died  at  Moscow 
in  1784.    Fischer,  a  Livoniao,  member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Petersburg,  died  in  1771. 
1738.    Lieutenant  Owzin  sailed  from  the  Obi  to  the  Yenisei. 

Lieutenant  Laptiew  travelled  by  land  along  the  coast,  from 

tbe  Tenisei  te  the  Lena. 
1739-40.  This  officer  sailed  from  the  Lena  to  the  Kowyma. 
1740.    George  William  Steller,  a  naturalist,  arrived  in  Kamtchatka, 
and  remained  there  till  the  end  of  i743. 

N.B.  He  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  and  died  in  misery  in 
1745.     Author  of  a  description  of  Kamtcbatka,  (1744,) 
the,manascript  of  which  was  used  by  Kraschenninikow. 
His  other  manuscripts,  viz.  Syllabe  Plautarum  Tobo* 
lensium,  Flora  Kamtchatika,  Ornitbologia  Sibirica,  and 
Ichthyologia  bibirica,  were  preserved  by  the  Acade- 
my of  Petersburgh,  and  extracted  by  subsequent  tra- 
vellers. 
1760.    The  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  a  list  of  questions  to  all  the 
governors,  and  other  persons  likely  to  collect  local  informa- 
tion. 
— —     Plelsner,  a  Courlander,  commandant  of  Okhotsk,  ascertained, 
by  a  variety  of  researches,  that  the  country  of  the  Tcbu- 
kotches  is  a  peninsula,  separated  from  America  by  a  slnit 
containing  two  islands. 
1764.    Sind,  lieutenant  of  a  Russian  vessel,  examined  Behring's  Strait 
and  the  adjoining  coast  of  America.— A  merchant  vessel 
sailed  from  the  Kowyma  to  the  Anadyr. 
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Vns.    Eric  Laxmann  travelied  over  Siberia,  to  the  nortb-weit  part 
of  Kamtcbatka. 
N.B.  He  was  a  Fiooitb  Swede»  a  clergymao,  aftennHi 
an  academician,  counsellor  of  mines,  knight,  ftc.   He 
died  in  1796.    It  is  matter  of  much  regret  that  he  con- 
mitted  so  little  to  writing. 
170B-74.  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  a  natire  of  Berlin,  made  bis  great  tmr; 
spent  the  years  1770-1773  in  Siberia;  went  to  Daooria. 
Soniew  bis  companion  went  to  Obdoria. 
17f1.    Nicholas  RTtschkow,  a  Russian  captain,  and  Bardanei,  in 
Illyrian  favattf,  traTcIled  oTor  the  steppe  of  Kiigpis  sloss 
with  a  Russian  detachment. 
1T71«4.    John  Peter  Falk,  a  learned  botanist,  travelled  in  Siberia.  His 
papers  were  published,  in  1785,  by  Georgl. 
N.B.  Falk  was  a  Swede,  and  a  pupil  of  Linueas,  of  re- 
spectable attainments,  but  the  victim  of  Jeatoosj  asd 
intrigue.     He  destroyed  himself  by  a  pistol^hot,  is 
1774. 
17Tt.    Oeorgi,  colleague  to  FallL,  made  a  minute  ezaminatlen  of  tin 
lake  of  Baikal,  and  the  Daoorian  and  Uralian  monntaiosj^- 
N.B.  Georgi  was  a  native  of  Swedish  PomeraniSy  aatlnr 
of  the  best  statistical  account  of  Russia. 
1Tr5.    Liaichow  and  Cfiwoinow  visited  a  Hrge  countiy,  (island  or 

continent  D  to  the  north  of  Cape  fiviaitoi. 
1787.    Billings,  an  Englishman,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  siil 
round  from  the  river  Kowyma,  by  Behring*8  Strait,  to  tlw 
iknadyr. 
I79I-9S.  Billings  navigated  the  Kamtchatkan  seas.    The  accouati  of 
this  ill-directed  expedition  have  been  collected  by  Saoer,  i 
German,  and  Sarytschew,  a  Russian.       * 
1790^5.  Slevers,  a  botanist  and  apothecary,  travelled  into  the  loatk- 
ern  mountains  of  Siberia. 
N.B.  Sieven,  a  German,  was  another  victim.    He  killed 
himself  by  poison.    Some  of  his  plants  have  been  pab- 
lished  by  Pallas. 
f804.    The  expeditions  of  Kmsenstem,  Iiangsdorf,  Tiletins,  Ac. 

This  Table  has  been  extracted  from  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  MuUer*s 
OdRectioB  on  the  History  of  Russia,  Georgi,  and  others.— It  does  oot  include 
te  voyages  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  those  to  the  Kurile  Iriands  and  to  leno, 
nor  Usose  to  Spitsbergen.  These  conntries  come  into  view  in  other  parts  of  oar 
work. 
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(kmprtliending  Little  Bitkharia,  the  Kalmvk  country,  and 
Mmgolia. 

Ws  retam  from  the  northern  extremities  of  Asia  to  the   book 
coitral  zones,  which  are  only  known   to  geography  by  xxxix. 
TEgne  traditions  and   antiquated  descriptions.     The  tra- 
ditions  often  serve  to  thicken  the  darkness  in  which  we  ^^n^^^^ 
wander.     The  old    descriptions    ftimish    very    deceitful  o/ informal 
lights;   for^    since    the    thirteenth,    fourteenth,    and    fif^*^^"* 
teenth  centuries,  in  which  these  countries  were  freely  tra- 
velled, we  know  not  how  many  cities  may  have  disappeared^ 
bow  many  nations  have  become  extinct,  how  many  cultivat- 
ed fields  may  have  been  suffered  to  lie  waste,  nor  how  many 
deserts  may  have  been  clothed  with  the  benefits  of  cultiva- 
tion.   An  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  Carpin,  of  Rubru- 
qnis,  of  Marco  Palo,  Pigoletti  and  Haithon,  will  figure  in 
the  general  view  which  will  be  given  of  the  history  of  the 
geographical  research  in  the  middle  age ;  but  it  is  only  that 
for  want  of  better  materials,  and  with  circumspection  and 
reserve,  that  we  shall  adopt  some  of  their  descriptions  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  central  part  of  Asia,  firom  which  we  separate  Thi-* 
het,  includes  five  geographical  divisions:  Mongolia,  or 
Mongolistan,  properly  so  called,  on  the  north  of  China, 
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BOOK    and  the  south  of  Irkootsk  ;  the  Kalmuk  country,  which  ne 

XXXIX.  Qi^y  denominate  Kalmookia,  called  also  Songaria*  on  the 

"~         west  of  Mongolia,  and  oh  the  south  of  Rolywan ;  litBe 

and  An^     BuUiaria,  OF  eastem  Turkestan,  to  the  east  of  great  Bok- 

^ow^^""'*  haria,  and  the  north  of  Cashmere  and  little  Thibet:  Tu- 

goot,  or  the  country  of  the  Eleuthes  of  Koko-Nord,  or  tin 

eastem  Kalmuks;  and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  of  these  Cdu 

countries,  the  desert  of  Cobi,  with  the  Oases  of  Lop,  ai 

Hamel  and  others.    A  small  part  of  Songaria  seems  to 

have  been  included  in  what  the   ancients   called  Sqrftia 

beyond  Imaus.    The  direction  of  the  rivers,   and  perhaps 

a  sight  of  lake  Palcati-Nor,  gave  rise  to  the  suppositioo 

that  the  northern  ocean  was  but  a  short  way  off;  and  the 

Mongolian  name  of  Daba,  which  is  the  general  term  f(nr  a 

mountain,  was   applied  to   the  pretended   promontory  of 

'^^"b^  Tabis,  considered  as  terminating  on  the  north-east  in  Ike 

'^^    *  "  country  of  the  Igoors.    The  Serica  of  the  ancients  mcbs 

to  have  included  the  western  parts  of  Thibet,  Serinagur^ 

Cashmere,  little  Thibet,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  litde 

Bukharia.*    That  name^  known  to  Ammianus  MarceDiiitts 

*  The  opioion  here  given  on  the  Geogrtpby  of  the  ancientSy  and  which  ii 
■tated  and  supported  at  some  length  in  the  author's  history  of  geographj,  bas 
been  rendered  less  probable  by  various  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  Bmk 
•fficers  on  the  actual  physical  geography  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia, 
which  lie  immediately  on  the  north  of  India.  Accordingly,  the  opinien  of  M. 
Gosselin  here  acquiesced  in  is  combated  in  a  learned  memoir  by  Mr.  Hi^b 
Murray,  inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  toJoim 
Vm.  p.  171,  in  which  the  SertM  are  maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. The  arguments  are  partly  founded  on  a  confidence  in  the  genenl  est- 
lectnesi  of  Ptolemy,  as  confirmed  by  these  discoveries,  which,  while  they  nb- 
▼•rt  the  views  recently  entertained,  restore,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  geograi^of 
that  author.  The  length  of  the  journey  of  the  caravans  which  went  from  m^* 
•rn  to  eastern  Asia,  in  the  silk  trade,  and  the  localities  referred  to  in  the  ac- 
count of  Ptolemy,  induce  the  belief  that  the  ancient  Serica  was  nothing  el<c 
than  China.  From  BactrianOj  where  their  route  begins  to  be  matter  of  con- 
troversy, they  first  ascended  the  Beloor,  apparently  by  the  valley  of  tbeOxB^ 
laid  down  in  Mr.  Elpbinstone's  map  ;  then  descended  into  a  plain  abandut 
in  pasture,  but  not  arable,  (Pamer  plains)  then  ascended  a  valley,  probaMf 
the  valley  of  Lad&lc,  to  the  "stone  tower,^  a  great  rendezvous  for  the 
caravans  (though  this  singular  appellation  has  never  yet  been  explftioed, 
situated  most  probably  on  a  lofty  ridge  lying  north  and  south,  and  ssp^nt- 
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in  the  foarth  centory,  disappeared  in  the  fifth.    Moses  off    book 
Chorene  mentions,  indeed,  a  town  called  Syrrkiaf  which  xxxix* 
is  8era  the  metropolis,  but  he  gives  the  country  of  which  it  — ~ 
was  the  capital  the  name  of  Djeniot  or  Djenistan.*  He  DjenittMi. 
seems  to  comprehend  under  this  name  central  Asia,  and 
particularly  little  Bukharia.    He  places  the  country  of  Se- 
no,  or  China,  more  to  the  east.    Perhaps  the  term  I^tnia 
might  have  been  given  in  consequence  of  some  ancient  con- 
quest which  the  Chinese  had  obtained  over  these  countries, 
or  it  might  signify  **  the  country  of  genii,  or  of  gods,''  as 
that  of  8erica  may  denote  in  Sanscrit  **  the  country  of  hap-* 
piness.''     Whatever  be  the  fact  in  this  case,  it  appears  that, 
six  centuries  later,  these  countries  went  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  Cathaya,  or  properly  Kithay.f    It  is  nncer-  Katfamyt, 
tain  whether  this  word  was  the  proper  name  of  northern  •' ^****^* 
China,  or  an  appellation  derived  from  a  Tartar  term  sig- 
nifying <<  Desert  Mountains."    At  all  events,  Kathay  made 

ing  Little    from   Gnat  Thibet.      This  ridge   is   considered  as  the  hnmu 

venuM  ad  Arcton.     From  this  pointf  their  journey  to  the  country  of  tho 

SertM  occupied  seven  months,  a  period  which,  allowing    for  the   slowness 

of  their  progress,  as  well  as  some  exaggeration,  was  amply  sufficient  to  brinf 

them  to  the  heart  of  China,  but  inconsistent  with  any  hypothesis  which  makes 

Serica  either  Little   Bukharia,  the  Two  Thibets,  the  north  of  India,  or  a 

country  made  up  of  these,  or  of  portions  of  them.     The  account  given  of  tha 

StrtMy  theif  manners,  their  prejudices,  their  produce,  and  their  manufactures 

And  trade,  corresponds  in  every  particular  to  the  picture  presented  by  China 

u  now  known,  and  as  it  is  described  to  have  invariably  existed  from  time  Im* 

memorial.    Little  Thibet,  according  to  this  view,  was  the  Seythia  intra  Itnaumf 

the  country  of  the  Saea ;  Great  Thibet,  the  Seythia  extra  Imaum,    These 

points  will  be  more  fully  considered  in  the  history  of  geography.    Tbongh 

Bot  warranted   to  alter  the  author's  text  in  cases  in  which  a  diflfeience  of 

opinion  might  be  entertained,  we  think  it  necessary  to  allude,  as  in  the  present 

instance,  to  later  discussions  conducted  under  greater  advantages.    Corrections 

of  geographical  facts  founded  on  actual  discoveries  are,  however«  every  where 

introduced  without  scruple,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  fonnal  intimation. 

On  the  present  question,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  memoir  now 

mentioned,  and  also  to  Mr.  Murray's  more  recent  work,  entitled,  "  A  Histo- 

rical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  in  three  Vols.  8vo.  VoU  L 

P«  485,  ftc.    In  this  work,  however,  the  argument  is  interspersed  with  other 

materials,  and  appears  less  pointed  and  consecutive  than  in  the  memoir. — Tr. 

•  Mos-Chor.  Histor.  Armen. 

^  And.   MuUer,  Disquisitio,  Geogr.  et  Histor.  de  Cathaya  (Berlin,  1670,) 
<^am|iare  with  Hyde  SynUgma  Pi«sert.  I.  Itin.  mund.  p.  31. 


4M  omnBja  4tu« 

9MX  ft  oMMpicuoai  figiM  in  goography  frim  Um  Uttitentii 
voiS.  taithe  mlMk  of  Uie  wTentetntk  oevtiUTw  ii  is  Mtak 
"""""^ttaitk*  name  chi^  applwd  to  Ae  mvlk  purtif  Ckina, 
wfaick  lag  finmtd  a  separate  nuNuurcbjr^  ka*  it  pnbaUjr 
esftenAid  at  tka  saow  time  ev«r  part  wl  HeagoliA  aaiol 
TtagQt.  The  neaaiag  of  the  teim  Ikroi-JIIMtfi^ertri. 
Wtevy  Galiiayy  imuit  hare  yaried  with  thefMrtuMaot  wti» 


t>fTartai7.iBap8y  aat  obIj  to  ttie  central  zom^  hit  also  te  all  tbeMK^ 
ttero  and  eastern  part  of  Asia^  This  is  Tabtabt  witk  its 
dirisions.  In  the  thirteenth  and  fonrteeatii  centaricfl^  Mb 
naaie  vas  given  to  the  whole  mnpire  of  the  Mongols  airfar 
(Senghis-Khan,  and  that  of  the  Tartars  under  TanierlaBa 
Dnrnug  the  dismemberoient  off  this  latlnr  monar^ji  a 
descendentef  Oenghiz-Khan^  called  Isan-Boga-Khan,  iboiid- 
ed  a  aq^arate  state  in  little  Bukharia,  of  which  Mi* 
bali^  and  afterwards  Cashgar,  were  the  capitals.  Abovt 
the  same  time,  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Kalmnks,  wbicb 
call  themselves  Derben-Oerdt,  or^'the  four  brothers,"  aid 
are  called  by  the  Europeans  Sleuths,  re-established  their 
ancient  independence,  and  elected  a  sovereign^  on  whom  they 
conferred  the  title  of  Contaish,  or  Khan-taidsha.  At  this 
epoch,  the  power  of  the  Mongols  in  China  was  extinguish* 
ed ;  the  descendants  of  Genghiz«Kban  retired  to  Karako- 
nm,  a  place  which  under  Genghiz  had  been  the  capital 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  but  was  now  merely  the  chief  place 
of  the  horde  of  the  Kalkas.  Divided  among  tberoaelvesi 
tlie  Mongols  gradually  became  tributary  to  the  CfainsB^ 
and  afterwards  to  the  Mantchoos,  the  new  masters  of  Chi- 
na. Russia,  after  destroying  the  Tartar  kingdoms  of  As- 
trakan#  Kasan,  and  Siberia,  subjugated  some  Mongolian 
tribes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal.  These 
different  revolutions  produced  the  famous  dbtinction  ia 
geography  between  Muscovite  or  Russian  Tartary,  iDclnd- 
ing  Astrakan,  Kasan,  and  Siberia;  Chinese  Tartary,  con* 
nisting  of  the  country  of  the  Mongols  and  Mantchoos;  and 
Independent  Tartary,  consisting  of  the  states  of  Great 
and  Little  Bukharia;  that  of  the  Eleuth  Kalmuks,  the 
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KirgnUf  and  the  Turcomans.  This  threefold  dLvision,  ^mmk 
BOW  entirely  rejected,  bad  been  throw  into  soine  confa-*  ^^cxix. 
slon  half  a  century  ago.  The  Kalmuks,  who  in  1683  had 
conquered  Little  Bukbaria,  and  had  become  formidable  to 
China  and  to  Russia,  experienced,  after  fifty  years  of 
pow^  and  glory,  all  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  Chi- 
nese, employing  against  them  the  arms  of  the  Mongols, 
subdued  tbem,  and  still  hold  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage. 
Chinese  Tartary  should,  at  the  present  day,  extend  over 
the  whole  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  but  it  is  more  advisable 
to  reject  the  term  entirely. 

We  have  already  traced  the  mountain  chains  which  sup-  Considera- 
port  or  circumscribe  the  central  plateau  of  Asia;  we  havOpi^^Ja"^* 
followed  the  courses  of  tlje  rivers  which  water  that  icy  re-  central 
gion.  If  it  is  asked,  ^  hat  are  the  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  that  chain?  we  are  presented  only  with  a  long 
series  of  uncertainties  and  conjectures.  Does  this  plateau 
maintain  nearly  an  equal  level ;  or  is  it  more  elevated  at 
one  or  two  central  points  ?  Is  it  interspersed  with  some 
groups  of  mountains  which  are  of  moderate  elevation 
above  their  immediate  bases,  like  the  mountains  of  Algy- 
dim-Shalo  in  the  Kirguis  country  ?  or  may  the  perman* 
ence  of  the  snow  on  the  summits  of  the  great  Altai'  and 
the  great  Bogdo  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  greater  ele- 
vation in  the  interior  of  the  Ralmuk  country  ?  Is  the 
same  elevation  continued  along  the  deserts  by  which  that 
country  is  separated  from  Thibet  i  Are  these  deserts  fill- 
ed entirely  with  black  sand,  as  has  been  hitherto  asserted, 
or  do  they  contain  secondary  mountains  ?  Is  the  granitic 
nature  of  the  Altaic,  Sayanian,  and  Daoorian  mountains, 
common  to  tiie  great  chains  in  the  interior,  if  such  chains 
exist  ?  or  do  the  latter  consist  solely  of  masses  of  hardened 
clay,  mixed  with  gravel,  like  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  great  wall,  mentioned  by  Staunton  ?  or, 
what  certainly  appears  more  probable,  does  this  centre  of 
the  great  continent  of  Asia  contain  immense  seas  of 
sand,  and  a  chaotic  mixture  of  all  the  elements  of  the 
globe.     There  seem  to  be  no  volcanoes  in  it  in  a  state  of 
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activitjr;  but  may  not  this  great  extent  of  land  afbrd 
^'^^'^^^  some  traces  of  ancient  volcanic  revolutions,  like  those  ob- 
served  by  M.  Patrin  in  Daooriaf  In  fine,  does  this 
region,  so  near  to  India,  contain,  like  Siberia,  bones  of 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  i 

These  are  important  questions,  and  the  list  might  be 
farther  extended.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  hitherto  they 
remain  unanswered.  This  great  region,  forming  a  sixtii 
part  of  the  old  continent,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  our 
geologiste,  who  display  with  so  much  confidenoe  their  theo- 
ries of  the  earth. 

The  mineralogy  of  these  countries  is  equally  unknown. 
The  tin  mines  said  to  exist  in  the  country  strictly  called 
that  of  the  Mongols ;  the  name  of  **  Golden  Mountains," 
(Altai,)  given  to  one  great  ridge;  the  tradition  of  tibe 
great  antiquity  of  the  art  of  mining  among  the  Mongols 
who  live  near  to  the  rich  mines  of  Russian  Daooria  ;  the 
instruments  and  vessels  of  gold  found  in  the  ancient  to- 
muli ;  and,  finally,  the  report  that  the  rivers  of  Litde 
Bukharia  furnish  a  gold  dust,  which  forms  an  article  in  the 
commerce  of  Kiakto :  these  constitute  the  feeble  proofe 
which  we  possess  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  great 
region. 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  cold  of  central 
Asia  as  extremely  rigorous ;  and  its  elevation  anu  l^titode 
would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  La  Perouse  found 
the  coasts  of  the  Mantchoo  country,  under  the  i»arallel  of 
40*",  covered  with  snow  in  August.  The  ambassadors  of 
Sharok  saw,  in  the  Kalmuk  country,  the  ground  frozea 
two  inches  thick  at  the  summer  solstice.*  Tet  some  moie 
temperate  countries  are  found  in  the  interior. 

The  vegetation  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  including  even 
that  of  Thibet,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  us;  these 
vast  countries  never  having  been  explored  by  any  able 
naturalist  The  elevation  of  their  soil  and  the  rigour  of 
their  winters  might  produce  a  presumption  that  they  con- 
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tain  no  plant  belonging  to  the  more  temperate  parts  of 
Asia.  Tet  the  cotton  plant  and  the  vine  have  found  xxxix. 
their  way  hither.  From  the  vague  accounts  of  ancient 
travellers,  and  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  vegetables 
which  grow  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  Tartary,  it  would 
appear  that  the  plants  are  partly  the  same  that  are  found 
in  the  north  of  Germany,  mixed  with  several  of  the  Sibe- 
rian  species. 

The  vast  extent  of  central  Asia  undoubtedly  contains 
new  species,  and  perhaps  a  flora  altogether  peculiar,  but 
we  do  not  yet  know  of  any  of  its  peculiar  and  indigenous 
plants,  except  the  singular  fungus  called  Polffpodivm  baro* 
met»9  or  the  Tartarian  lamb,  (which  is  figured  and  describ< 
ed  in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,)  and  the  different  species 
of  rhubarb.  These  last  grow  on  the  mountains;  the  fungus, 
now  mentioned,  in  the  steppes. 

The  animals  which  roam  at  large  in  the  deserts  be- Animalt* 
come  known  by  making  their  appearance  in  occasional 
visits  which  they  [pay  to  Siberia  and  to  China.  All  the 
species  which  are  useful  to  man  are  found  here  in  a 
state  of  nature.  The  wild  horse  is  called  by  the  Kal- 
myks* taJda,  and  by  the  Mantcboos  tahi.^  The  koo- 
Ian,  or  wild  ass,  inhabits  the  steppes  and  open  plains; 
and  does  not  exceed  the  latitude  of  48°:|:  His  flesh  is 
used  as  food.  A  third  solipedous  quadruped,  which 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  ass  and  the  horse, 
the  dijggetdi  or  hmaixmus^  collects  in  troops  on  the  banks 
of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and  the  Amoor,  in  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China  and  Thibet.  He 
is  often  tamed.  He  shows  more  intelligence  than  the  com- 
mon ass,  but  does  not  entirely  lose  the  wildness  of  his  dis- 
position.$  The  two-humped  or  Bactrian  camel,  wanders 
independent  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Tak,  Th«  Tak. 
or  wild  grunting  ox,  (the  Vacca  gnmniens  of  Gmelin^  and 

*  Pallas,  Nouv.  Mem.  sur  le  Nord,'II.  6. 

t  Kien-Long,  eloge  de  Moukden.  %  Pallas,  Act.  Petrop.  1777. 

k  Sifvcrs,  Lettres  sur  la  Sib€rie,  dans  les  nour.   Mem.  du  Nord,  VIL 
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flie  BmbaluM  of  Pallas,  freqnentB  tiie  open  meadows.    His  re* 
xzxix*  fleeted  horns,  his  soft  hair,  four  inches  long  on  the  belly, 
"""■"""^  and  his  tail  resembling  that  of  the^  horse,  show  that  he  is 
not  the  father  of  our  domestic  ox.*    This  animal  is  called 
Kalo  in  the  Bukharian  and  Tangoot  languages,  and  SaHmk 
by  the  Kalmuks.    An  experiment  made  at  Irkutsk  prov- 
ed that  he  could  be  raised  and  managed  like  our  black  cat- 
tle, but  the  milk  of  the  female  has  an  unpleasant  taste  of 
tallow.f    The  mountains  in  which  the  river  Amoor  takes 
Its  rise  mark  the  limits,  which  nature  has  prescribed  to  the 
rein-deer  on  the  south,  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low  as  the 
parallel  of  45''.    The  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  goat,  the 
chamois,  the  wild  goat  of  Caucasus,  the  Jintdope  gutturosa, 
and  the  saiga,  which   is  probably  the  yellow  goat  of  Du« 
halde,!  wander  in  flocks  on  the  steepest  mountains.    The 
Mttskani-  Moschus  mosciferus  or  musk  animal,  which  delights  in 
""^^  boundless  solitudes,  inhabits  Mongolia,  Daooria,  and  the 

mountainous  countries  of  the  river  Amoor;  on  the  south 
he  finds  his  way  to  Thibet,  to  China,  and  to  Tonquin; 
and  on  the  west,  to  the  mountains  of  Cashmere :  on  the 
north,  Pallas  found  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Krasnoiarsk.^  Among  tho  ani- 
mals of  the  ferocious  kind,  are  known  the  brown  and  the 
black  bear,  the  common  fox,  the  korsak,  and  the  karagan, 
the  white  lynx,  called  irgis  by  the  Kalmuks,  the  karakay 
(more  properly  Karakulak  or  **  black  ear,^')  and  the  ma- 
nul,  a  species  of  the  cat  kind,  like  the  ounce  and  tiger. 
The  ounce  is  well  known  here,  and  is  called  Djulbars  in 
the  Kirguisian  and  Bukharian  languages;  but  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  certainty  whether  the  true  tiger  has  been  seen. 
Central  Asia  possesses  also  the  fur  animals  of  Siberia,  the 
.«rmine,  the  martin,  the  sable,  the  otter,  which  last  swarms  on 
.  the  margins  of  the  numerous  lakes  of  the  Kalmnk  country; 

*  Nov.  Comment.  Petrop.  V.  Tab.  7.    Pallas,  Act.  Petrop.  I.  p.  II. 
t  Georgi,  Kutsie,  III.  (vol.  IX.)  p.  1649. 

%  PaU%8,  IV.  p.  285.  (4to.)  compare  with  Omelin,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrtp. 
VII.  tab.  19.  *  Pallais  t.  IV.  p.  13. 

]|  Guldentedt,  Nov.  Comn.  Petrop.  XX.  p.  500. 
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the  marmot,  the  striped  squirrel,  and  diflTerent  species  of  book 
hares.     Even  this  rapid  and  imperfect  enumeration  of  the  ^c^^i^* 
principal  animals  of  central  Asia  shows  that  nature  has  in 
some  measure  assemhled  into  one  corner  of  the  world  species 
which  elsewhere  exist  far  separated  from  each  other.    This 
plateau,  like  that  of  Africa,  is  a  central  region,  from  which 
several  animal  races  may  be  supposed  to  have  descended 
into  the  surrounding  countries.    Even  in  that  class  of  ani-  J'>r<i>* 
mals  to  which  their  power  of  flying  seems  to  have  assigned 
tiie  whole  world  for  a  dwelling.  Central  Asia  seems  to 
claim  as  a  native  the  beautiful  and  singular  bird  which  holds 
an  intermediate  place  between  the  pheasant  and  the  pea- 
cock, the  luen  of  the  Chinese,  the  Phasianus  argus  of  natu- 
ralists ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  China  and  Sumatra.  ^ 

We  shall  now  enter  on  more  particular  inquiries,  begin- 
ning with  the  country  nearest  to  Thibet  and  Independent 
Tartary. 

The  country  improperly  called  Little  Bukh4ria  ex-  littlb 
tends  on  d'Anville's  map  between  the  34th  and  43d  pa-^'^^H^- 
rallels  of  latitude,  and  between  the  75th  and  83d  degrees 
of  east  longitude  from  London.    Major  Rennel  has  shown 
that  in  this  particular  the  map  of  d'Anville  is  erroneous. 
The  western  frontier  may  be  extended  to  the  69th  degree  situation, 
of  longitude.    At  least  the  towns  of  Cashgar,  Yarkand, 
and  Khoten,  ought  to  be  placed  more  to  the  west  than  they 
are  by  d'Anville.    The  letter  of  the  Chinese  general,  quot- 
ed by  Grosier,  makes  the  distance  between  China  and 
Gashgar  nearly  £80  miles  greater  than  it  is  in  d'Anville's 
map  of  Asia. 

Whatever  may  in  that  respect  be  the  fact,  eastern  Buk- 
baria,  a  country  for  a  long  time  inhabited  or  governed  by 
Tartars,  and  included  under  the  name  of  Turkestan,  must 
be  bounded  on  the  nortii  and  east  by  the  Kalmuk  country : 
on  the  south  it  comes  in  contact  witih  Little  Thibet,  and  tiie 
less  known  parts  of  Great  Thibet :  on  the  west,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Great  Bukharia  by  the  Beloot  Tag,  or  Beloor 
inoQntains,  and  perhaps  by  a  high  plateau  called  the  plain 
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BOOK    of  Pamer,  which  has  heen  considered  as  the  country  where 
XXXIX.  4i|g  Indus  takes  its  rise. 

The  river  of  Yarkand  crosses  this  country  in  an  easterly 
tb«  u7rito-  course,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  lake  Lop  or  Loknor, 
^'  which  seems  to  he  a  common  receptacle  for  a  great  number 

of  rivers.  The  territory  seems  to  be  plain  and  level  in  the 
middle,  at  least  we  hear  of  no  mountain  chain ;  but  on  the 
north  and  west  it  is  encircled  by  mountains  or  elevated 
table  lands.  It  is  asserted  that  these  contain  many  gold 
and  silver  mines,  but  neither  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
nor  the  Ralmuks  are  acquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
them  :  they  content  themselves  with  collecting  the  dust  c^ 
these  metals,  brought  down  in  abundance  by  the  torrents 
which  are  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  and  cany  it 
to  China  and  Tobolsk  in  Siberia.  It  also  affords  some  pre- 
cious stones. 
Province  of  According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  province  of  Cashgar  has  an 
Cftthgftr.  ^y^^^^  Qf  gyg  jj^yg  joumcy ;  it  is  covered  with  towns  and 
castles,  gardens  and  beautiful  fields,  producing  good  grapes, 
of  which  wine  is  made ;  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  fruit 
of  other  kinds.  Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  The 
Chinese  general  who  subdued  this  country  in  1759,*  writes 
that  the  soil  is  poor ;  the  inhabitants  covetous,  and  frugal  in 
their  mode  of  living  ;f  that  there  are  about  60,000  families, 
1600  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  province  of  Kashgar  or 
Cashgar;  but  perhaps  he  meant  the  whole  of  Bukharia, 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  kingdopi  of  Cashgar. 
The  town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
khans  of  eastern  Bukharia,  reckons,  according  to  the  same 
general,  2500  families.  It  is  built  of  brick. 
Province  of  The  province  of  Tarkand  is  situated  to  the  east  of  Cash- 
gar. It  is  called  Earcan  in  one  edition  of  Marco  Polo;  Bar- 
can  in  the  Treviso  edition;  Carchan  and  Carcam  in  others: 

*  Grosier's  Account  of  China. 

i  Marco  Polo,  maravegliose  cose  del  mondo.  Edition  of  Mel cbior  Sessa,  Ve* 
nice,  1508,  cap,  S8.  (in  the  Imperial  Library.)  That  of  Treviso  of  1S90, 
greatly  recommended  by  Pinkerton  and  Walkenaer,  is  imperfect,  faulty,  aod 
Insignificant,  (Bibl.  de  Saiote-GeneTieve.) 
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BooriLend,  Oordakend,  and  Ardakend,  in  Abulfeda,  Alber-    ><m>k 
gendi  and  other  eastern  writers.*    This  province  is  fertile  ^'^^^^* 
in  cotton  and  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.    The  people,  ac-  """""^ 
cording  to  M.  Polo,  are  able  artizans.    But  they  are  very 
generally  subject  to  swelled  legs  and  goitres,  which  are  at- 
tributed to  the  water  which  they  drink.    Tarkand,  situated 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
present  capital  of  Bukharia.    The  opinion  of  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  who,  in  his  learned  notes  on  Sberefeddin,  considers 
Tarkand  as  another  name  for  Cashgar,  is  sufficiently  refuted 
by  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Chinese  general. 

The  province  of  Koten  or  Kotan  lies  on  the  south-eastf  Province  of 
of  the  former.    According  to  M.  Polo,  it  is  eight  days  jour-    ^^*°* 
ney  in  extent ;  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wheat,  vines,  and  other 
useful  vegetables,  are  cultivated  here.    The  inhabitants  are 
industrious  and  warlike.^ 

Karaia  or  Kereia,  which  is  placed  to  the  east  of  Kotan,  Province  of 
is  neither  the  Caria  nor  the  Carit  of  M.  Polo,  which  we  ^*'"*- 
shall  find  to  be  in  the  south  of  Thibet,  and  in  the  Birman 
empire.    This  province  probably  belongs  to  Little  Bukha- 
ria.    With  regard  to  the  two  following  provinces  or  coun- 
tries, that  point  is  less  certain. 

''On  the  south-east  of  Kotam,"  says  M.  Polo,  <^  the  Province  of 
province  of  Poym  is  situated,"  (in  some  editions  it  is  writ-  ^^^* 
ten  Peym,)  ^  it  contains  several  towns  and  castles ;  through 
the  capital  there  runs  a  river,  which  carries  down  precious 
stones,  such  as  chalcedony  and  jasper.  This  country  pro- 
duces abundance  of  silk."  D'Anville  and  Forster  consider 
it  as  an  Oasis  adjoining  Little  Bukharia ;  perhaps  the  Thi- 
betian  term  Poy^  which  denotes  a  province  or  department, 
might  justify  the  conjecture  that  Poym  is  the  nortiiern  part 
of  Thibet 

All  these  provinces,  says  M.  Polo,  constitute  part  of  city  of  Ci- 
Great  Turkestan.    "The  first  town  is  Ciarchian  or  Ciar- clarliSn? 

*  See  dUerbelot,  Btblietbeque  orienUl.  v,  Khotcn  and  Casbgar. 
t  Tbe  traveller  tays,  *<  between  Gorge  and  Sosolan." 
t  As  to  their  warlike  character  this  passage  of  M.  Polo  is  read  by  some  so 
as  to  give  the  opposite  meaning. 
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tiaiii.    Going  from  Ciarchian,  a  journoy  of  five  daysi  acrosB 
^^^^**-  a  sandy  country,  containing  salt  waters  and  some  fresh,  we 
'""""^  arrive  at  the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  there  is  a 
town  called  lob  or  Lop,  situated  east-north-east  of  Poym." 
Wc  sec  nothing  in  this  passage  to  show  that  Ciarchian  is  a 
separate  canton  to  the  east  of  Poym,  as  tlie  translators  bare 
concluded.    Tliere  is  no  necessity  to  make  first  a  long  tan 
to  the  soutli-east,  and  then  come  round  in  a  northerly  di* 
rection  to  go  south-east  a  second  time.    This  would  be  the 
tour  which  they  give  to  M.  Polo.    But  does  he  himself 
say  that  he  was  at  Poym  ?     We  do  not  see  tiiat  he  does. 
Besides,  the  expression,  first  city,  may  designate  the  capital 
of  Turkestan ;  now  that  capital  was  Yarkand,  called  be> 
fore  that  Carcham.    Might  not  that  be  the  place  of  which 
M.  Polo  speaks  ?    According  to  this  hypothesis^  it  would 
be  necessary  to  bring  the  city  of  Lop  nearer,  to  shortee 
the  course  of  the  river  Tarkand,  and  enlarge  the  extent  of 
the  desert- 
Manner  of      Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  once  rich  and  beautifulf 
tbe"bir^     ^^^'  ^^  ^''^  ^'^^  ^^  Marco  Polo,  been  ravaged  by  the  Tar* 
teenUi  cen-  tars,  and  was  still  exposed  to  their  visits  of  devastation. 
"'^*         Chalcedonies  and  jaspers  are  found  in  it.    The  inhabitants 
possessed  flocks;  every  person  after  harvest  hid  his  com  in 
a  hole  under  the  sand,  in  a  place  known  only  to  himself,  the 
surface  being  quickly  smoothed  over  by  the  drifting  sand  of 
the  desert.    Always  in  dread  of  being  robbed,  they  carried 
along  with  them  no  more  than  a  month's  provision.    Per- 
haps the  same  description  will  still  apply  to  the  condition 
of  this  people. 
Origin  of        Tiie  Origin  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Little  Bukha- 
biuotir    ^^^  ^^  ^^^^'^  known;  the  population,  notwithstanding  the 
admixture  of  some  Kalmuks,  is  chiefly  composed  of  native 
Bukharians,  who  are  said  to  have  tawny  complexions ;  but 
many  among  them  are  handsome  and  well-formed.    Their 
language,  which  is  called  Zagathayan,  is  nothing  else  than 
tlie  Turkish :  their  idiom  is  mixed  with  a  great  number  of 
Persian  words. 

Bentinck  tells  us  that  here  as  in  Great  Bukharia,  the 
Tartars  give  the  townsmen  the  appellation  of  Taujiks  or 
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tributaries.  These  never  use  armsi  a  circumBtaiice  v/hidk 
makes  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  to  ^^umix. 
whom  a  regular  tribute  is  paid  by  every  town  and  village 
of  the  country.  They  differ  from  the  wandering  nations 
of  the  east  in  not  being  divided  into  tribes.  The  Chinese 
missionaries  also  make  a  distinction  between  the  Bukhari- 
ans  and  the  Tartars.'ii'  But  in  that  instance  we  must  pro- 
bably  understand  by  Tartars  the  Kulmuks,  by  whom  the 
country  was  conquered^  and  by  the  Bukharians  the  real 
Tartars  or  Turks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  goes  no  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  Dnn. 
leg :  it  is  bound  by  a  girdle  like  the  Polish  garment  The 
women  wear  a  similar  one,  with  long  ear-rings  and  pendents^ 
like  the  women  of  Thibet;  their  hair  is  equally  divided  in- 
to long  tresses,  and  adorned  with  ribbands.  They  dye 
then*  nails  with  the  juice  of  henne.  Both  sexes  wear  long 
drawers,  and  boots  of  Russian  leather :  the  head  dress  is  the 
same  with  the  Turkish.  The  generality  of  the  houses  are 
of  stone,  and  decorated  with  furniture  of  Chinese  maaui£u)- 
tare.  Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  country ;  it  is 
taken  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  in  the  manner  of  the 
other  nations  of  central  Asia.  The  women  are  purchased^ 
and  hence  handsome  girls  are  a  source  of  wealth  to  their 
parents. 

The  Kaiumitks  may  be  considered  as  the  western  Mon-  The  Kai^ 
gols.  Mount  Bogdo  gave  occasion  to  this  ancient  divi-''^'^'* 
Bion  of  the  tribes.  After  1579,  all  the  Ralmuk  country 
acknowledged  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China. 
The  Khan-Taidsha  could  raise  20,000  men  from  Little 
Bukharia,  by  taking  one  man  out  of  every  ten  families. 
This  gives  £00,000  families,  equivalent  to  a  population  of  a 
nuUion.  The  Kalmuks  themselves,  without  reckoning 
the  Eleuths  of  Koko-Nor,  probably  amounted  to  a  mil- 
Hon.  Their  country,  which  comes  in  contact  with  China 
oa  the  easti  and  Tartary  on  the  west,  is  bounded  by 

•  Dubalde,  IV.  p.  464. 
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s<M»x    Siberia  on  the  north,  and  Thibet  on  the  soufli.    Its  sur- 
^"^"*  face  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain ;  their 
latitudes  are  the  same,  hut  in  climate,  productions^  and 
manners,  the  difference  is  very  wide. 

We  have  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  provinces, 
or  rather  deserts  and  oases,  which  occupy  that  vast  extent 
of  country. 

f!^^^^  The  elevated  region  which  d'Anville  calls  Kankaragay, 
and  in  which  the  river  Irtysh  takes  its  rise,  has  probably 
one  of  the  most  rigorous  climates  of  the  old  continent 
Mount  Bogdo,  and  the  other  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 

Tahaihaii-  hood,  are  covered  w^ith  perennial  snow.    The  Tshahan- 

Taia.  Tala,  or  white  plain,  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  plains  ia 
the  world,  and  tiie  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  environs 
of  lake  Zaizan.  It  seems  to  be  among  the  mountains  of 
Bogdo  that  we  must  search  for  the  Ringui-Talas*  of  Marco 
Polo,  a  country  which  produced  steel  and  asbestos,  and 
which  was  sixteen  days'  journey  from  the  province  of 
Hamil. 

fioDgaria.  The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Songaria  properly  be* 
longs  is  a  basin  or  concave  plateau,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  mountains  of  Ulugh  or  Ulu-Tag,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Alak  chain.    There  is  a  series  of  lakes,  the  last 

lAkt  Pal-  and  largest  of  which  is  the  lake  of  Palcati  or  Balcash; 

^^'  we  are  told  that  a  person  can  scarcely  walk  round  it  in  fif- 
teen days.  It  is  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  long,  and 
more  than  one  degree  in  breadth.  The  river  lli,  augment- 
ed by  a  number  of  other  streams,  falls  into  this  lake,  which 
has  no  outlet 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  lli  that  the  Songars,  a  tribe  of 
Kalmaks,  attracted  by  the  exuberance  of  the  pasture,  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  their  power;  their  Kham-Taidsha  lived 

Camp  of  in  a  place  called  Harcash.  There  they  kept  immense 
droves  of  horses  and  fat-tailed  sheep ;  their  homed  cattle 
and  camels  were  not  so  numerous.  The  great  Tamerlane 
says  an  eastern  historian,  stopped  on  mount  Ulugh  to  sor- 

"*  fn  one  edition  of  M.  Polo  called  Chinchin-Tala?. 
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Tey  the  immense  plain  which  spread  out  at  its  base  like  a    book 
sea  of  verdure.*    This  country  was  probably  the  Organum  **^^^* 
of  the    traveller  Rubruquis^    and  the    Irgone-Kond    of"^ 
Abulgazit.  ""^""^ 

The  mountains  on  the  south  of  Songaria  comprehended 
according  to  d*Anville  the  ancient  establishments  of  the 
Oigoors  or    Igoors,    the    ancestors    of   the    Hungarians.  The  or- 
As  it   appears  that  these  mountains  are  easily  passed,  ^i|[^cotti»- 
except  at  the  straits    of    Chongez,  it    is    very  possible  ^- 
that  they  may  be  only  a  series  of  plateaus  of  an  eleva- 
tion greater  than  that  which  serves  as  their  base.    Agri- 
culture and  trade  formerly  animated  this  country,  which 
is  watered  by  a  multitude  of  small  rivers.    The  civili- 
zation of  the  Oigoors  is  as  old  as  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  their  language  was  the  Turkish ;  their  let- 
ters are  written  from  top  to  bottom  like  those  of  the  ancient 
Syrians.    Their  alphabet,  on  which  M.  Langles  is  prepar- 
ing a  work,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  devanaghari 
or  Indian  mode  of  writing.^    The  country  of  the  Oigoors 
went  also  by  the  name  of  Getha;  and  perhaps  the  Gretes,  o****** 
who  were  its  inhabitants,  were  descended  from  the  ancient 
Massagetes.    This  country  includes  likewise  the  canton  of 
Turfan,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  plateau  of  Oigoor 
to  the  north  of  lake  Loknor.    Turfan  is  a  considerable 
town,  frequented  by  the  merchants  who  travel  between 
Persia  and  China.    It  is    doubtless  the  Tarsae  or  Tarso 
mentioned  by  King  Haithon,  and  which  he  describes  as  the 
capital  of  the  flourishing  empire  of  the  logours. 

•*The  empire  of  Tarsse,"  says  Haithon,  in  his  history  of 
the  east,  ch.  2, "  contains  three  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  which 
are  called  kings.  The  inhabitants  are  called  logoors ;  they 
abstain  most  rigidly  from  drinking  wine  and  eating  animal 
food.    They  raise  much  wheat,  but  have  no  vines.    Their 

*  Hiitoire  de  Timur  Bey,  par  Scherefeddin,  traduite  par  Petis  de  la  Crois, 
liT.  UL  cb.  10. 
t  Forster,  Decouvertes  dans  le  Nord,  p.  170. 
t  Abulgaxiy  Histoire  g6n(ral  des  Tatars,  Mr.  I.  cb.  5. 
(  Laoglit,  Alphabet  Mantcbeou, 
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BOOK    towns  are  very  pleasant,  and  contain  many  temples  dedif 
XXXIX.  eated  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  they  cultivate  the  arts  and 
■■"""*"  sciences,  but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war;  they  have  a 
peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which  has  been  adopted  by  all 
their  neighbours."* 
Town  of       'I^e  town  of  Lop,  mentioned  by  M.  Polo,  was  sitaated 
^^^         on  the  river  Tarkand,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it 
falls  into  the  lake  of  Loknor.     On  the  journey  from  little 
Bukharia  to  China  it  was  usual  to  stop  here  to  make  th« 
necessary  preparations  for  crossing  the  Great  Desert 
eantonof      Another    road    led    to    China    by    Hami,    Haroil^  or 
Chamul,  a  small  province  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  de- 
serts; <<the  climate,"  says  the  missionary  Dubalde,! ''is 
very  warm   in  summer.    The   ground  produces  scarcely 
any  thing  but  melons  and  grapes ;  the  former  in  particu- 
lar are  of  excellent  quality;   they  are  preserved  during 
winter,  and  are  served  up  at  the  table  of  the  Emperor  of 
China/^    Other  writers  make  this  country  contain  agate 
and  diamond  quarries.:!:    The  inhabitants  are  strong  and 
large  men,  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  generally  profess 
tiie  Mahometan  faith.     In  the   time  of  Maixo  Polo  they 
were  idolators;   he  describes  them   as   good-natured  and 
merry  savages,  rich  in  the  produce  of  their  soil,  and  em- 
S^iV     Pl^y^d  much  in  singing  and  dancing.     When  a  traveller 
arrives  in  their  country,  and  wishes  to  lodge  with  one  of 
fliem,  the  person  on  whom  his  choice  is  fixed  gives  up  his 
house,  wife,  and  family,  entirely  to  the  guest,  whom  he  in- 
vests for  the  time  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  master 
of  the  family,  quits  his  house,  goes  tlirough  the  city  in 
quest  of  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  gratification 
Mid  amusement  of  his  guest,  and  does  not   re-occupy  bis 
lio«se  till  the  latter  has  left  it     Manghu-Khan  wished  in 
Tain  to  abolish  the  practice.    The  uibabitants  regard  it  as 
a  precept  of  religion,  and  believe  that  by  giving  it  up  they 

•  Haithon,  Hist.  Orient,  t.  2. 

t  T.  IV.  p.  S6  and  54. 

%  Grosier,  Description  de  la  Chine,  p.  241,  flqq. 
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would  incur  the  risk  of  bringing  the  carse  of  sterility  on 
their  lands.* 

Leaving  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  of  the  great  desert 
of  Cobiy  we  come  to  the  countries  which  .formed  in  the   ^"'^ 
twelfth  century  the  powerful  empire  of  Tangoot^   which 
probably  extended  over  the  north-west  part  of  China^  the 
country  of  the  Sifans,  and  perhaps  over  the  whole  or  part 
at  least  of  Thibet    Marco  Polo  gives  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  it ;  KampioO)  which  according  to  him  was  the  ca- 
pital of  Tang^ty  seems  to  be  the  Kantchoo  of  tlie  Chinese^ 
and  Singai  the  modern  Sigan.    Five  days  journey  from 
Kampioo  he  places  the  country  of  Ergi  or  Ergiool,  (the  Ergi  coua* 
termination  iool  signifying  ^iLingdom''  in    the    Tangoot^'^* 
and  Thibetian  languages,!)  where  the  musk  animal,  the 
grunting  ox,  and  the  Chinese  pheasant,  were  seen.    The  mo- 
derns give  Tangoot  the  name  of  Kokonoror  Hohonor,  ue» 
the  blue  lake.    In  the  Chinese  geography  it  is  called  Zin- 
chay.:^     Satchoo  seems  to  be  a  considerable  town,  situated  Satcho*. 
on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  river  Polonkir;  and 
the  latter  runs  into  the  desert,  and  terminates  in  a  lake 
called  Hara-nor. 

The  boundaries  of  Tangoot  and  Thibet  are  still  wholly 
unknown  to  us.    The  Socor  or  Soocor  of  Marco  Polo,  Socor  or 
where  rhubarb  grew,  seems  to  be  the  Sooc  of  the  map 
which  the  missionaries  give  of  Thibet.    Not  Tar  from  this 
is  the  canton  of  Seri.    The  Bukbarian  merchants  who 
brought  rhubarb  to  Kiakta,  told  M.  Pallas  that  <<  there 
was  a  town  called  Selin  (perhaps  Serin)  situated  to  the  Town  of 
south-west  of  lake  Hoho-Nor,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  l^^n.** 
the  Hoang-ho ;  all  the  country  consists  of  high  and  arid 
mountains;  rhubarb  grows  in  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in 
most  places;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  May,  then 
cleaned  and  hung  on  trees."$ 

•  Marco  Polo,  ch,  45. 

t  Mithridates,  I.  72. 

t  Extract  Trom  Dai-syn-y-tundscbi,   in  Buschiog's  Magazin  Geogr.  XIV. 
S54. 

«  Pallas,  Voyages  en  Russie,  IV.  216,  (trad,  in  4to.) 
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BOOK  The  ooantry  inhabited  by  the  Sifans,  who  speak  flieThi- 
XXXIX.  betian  language,  is  situated  in  the  corner  in  which  China, 
Tangoot,  and  Thibet  meet*  It  receives  the  name  rf  Tosan, 
tiM'sifTnt.  and  was  once  a  powerful  empire,  but  fell  to  pieces  in  the 
ninth  centurj  of  our  era.  The  black  Sifans,  who  live  en 
the  Hoang-ho  or  Hara-Moren,  (the  black  river,)  are  1cm 
civilized  than  the  yellow  Sifans,  who  live  on  the  banks  of 
Yan-tse-Riang,  the  yellow  river.  The  horses  of  this  coob- 
try  are  small,  but  valued  for  their  strength  and  otb^  ex- 
cellent qualities.  Gold  is  found  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 
Xaimuks.  '^'i®  Ralmuks,  who  under  the  sovereignty  of  China  mle 
the  country  now  described,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it, 
Physical  do  not  differ  materially  from  the  Mongols.  They  com- 
tioD. '  "~  pletely  exemplify  the  portrait  which  Procopius,  Amraiann^ 
Priscus,  and  lomandez,  have  drawn  of  the  celebrated 
Huns.  They  are  generally  of  a  middling  height^  and 
more  of  them  under  than  above  the  ordinary  stature.  Left 
to  nature  from  their  infancy,  their  bodies  are  universally 
well  made,  and  their  limbs  free.  The  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  Ralmuk  countenance  are  the  following :  Hie 
angle  of  the  eye  is  directed  obliquely  downward  to  the 
nose,  the  eye-brows  black  and  thin,  the  interior  ends  of  the 
arches  which  they  form  are  low,  t)ie  nose  is  flat  and  broad 
at  the  point,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the  head  and  face 
very  round.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  tiieir  caps  are  fit- 
ted close  to  the  head  makes  their  cars  appear  more  promi- 
nent than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but  they  are  naturally 
large  in  proportion.  Their  teeth  preserve  their  beauty 
and  whiteness  to  the  most  advanced  age.  Their  skin,  na- 
turally white,  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  by  exposure  to 
the  solar  rays  in  summer,  and  to  the  smoke  of  their  cabins 
in  winter.  This  differs  in  degree  in  different  individuals 
and  in  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the  Ralmuk  women  have  a 
handsome  figure  and  a  white  complexion,  the  effect  of 
which  is  increased  by  their  fine  black  hair.f    The  acute- 

^  Regit  dans  Duhelde,  IV.  p.  463.  ^  Pallas,  Voyages,  I.  p.  491. 
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ness  of  the  senses  of  smelly  hearing,  and  sight  among  the   book 
Kalmuksy  surpasse^i  all  the  ideas  that  a  European  can  form.  ^^^^^ 
They   perceive  by  the  smell  the  smoke  of  a  camp,  hear 
the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  distinguish  the  most  mi- 
nute object  in  their  immense  plains,  at  an  astonishing  dis- 
tance. 

The  Kalmuks  call  themselves  Derben  OeroBt,  ^the  FourKaimnk 
Brothers  or  Allies."  The  four  nations  thus  called  are  the^''^' 
Choshotea,  called  Sifans  by  the  Chinese,  consisting  of 
50,000 -families,  and  occupying  the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Hoho-nor;  the  Songares,  in  the  country  which  bears  their 
name,  and  who,  though  once  very  powerful,  are  reduced 
to  20  or  80,000  families ;  the  Torgotes,  who  after  having 
lived  in  Russia  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakan,  amounting  to 
60  or  70,000  persons,  returned  in  1770  to  their  original 
country ;  lastly,  the  Derbetes,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
the  Torgotes,  and  others  the  Songares*  In  addition  to 
these  nomade  tribes,  it  appears  that  the  towns  are  inhabit- 
ed by  Bukharians,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  stationary  Kal- 
muks. 

The  Kalmuks  are  fond  of  society  and  entertainments. 
Tliey  cannot  bear  to  eat  by  themselves ;  their  greatest  en- 
joyment is  to  share  their  provisions  with  their  friends.  The 
dress  of  the  men  resembles  that  of  the  Poles,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  tight  and  buttoned 
at  the  wrist.  The  common  people  are  clothed  in  sheep  Dress, 
skins  and  felt.  In  summer  the  girls  go  with  the  neck  bare 
down  to  the  girdle.  The  men  shave  their  heads,  leaving 
only  a  small  tuft ;  the  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  very 
tenacious  of  that  article  of  attraction;  their  hair  hangs 
loose  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  mar- 
riageable; then  they  collect  it  in  braids  surrounding  the 
bead ;  when  married,  they  allow  it  to  hang  in  two  divisions 
over  the  shoulders. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Kalmuks  are  tents,  or  rather  aDweUiogs. 
sort  of  half  cabins  or  wigwams  of  hurdles,  in  a  circular 
form,  covered  with  a  roof  of  felt,  which  is  proof  against 
J'ain  and  snow. 


4M  oKimix  ABiJu 

BOOK       The  Kmlmiiks  pfDfer  tiie  freedom  of  flieir  iHNNdlc  stale 


and  their  portable  dwellings,  to  all  the  conveniences  of  a 
settled  life.      Hunting,  the  care  of  the  flocks,    and   the 

tiontf^'  building  of  tents,  are  considered  as  the  only  occupations 
suited  to  tlie  dignity  of  a  free  son  of  tiie  desert^  Domes- 
tic labours  fall  to  tlie  share  of  the  women.  They  also 
pitch  and  strike  the  tents,  saddle  and  bring  out  the  horses ; 
boars  of  leisure  are  as  rare  with  them  as  they  are  frequent 
with  the  men.  The  Chinese  endeavour  to  give  the  Kalranks 
agricultural  habits ;  in  tliis  they  will  not  easily  succeed,  as 
the  rugged  climate  and  arid  soil  either  banish  rural  culture 
from  the  greater  part  of  their  country,  or  render  its  produce 
precarious. 

Mftre'*  Mare's  milk  is  preferred  by  almost  all  the  people  of 

""  Asia  to  that  of  the  cow.    This  milk,  in  its  recent  state^  is 

more  fluid  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  has  a  slight  alkaline 
taste,  whirh  makes  it  offensive  to  Europeans.  When  allow- 
ed to  stand  for  a  suflicient  time  in  clean  vessels,  it  acquires 
an  acid,  vinous,  and  very  agreeable  taste ;  and  a  few  drops 
of  cream  can  with  some  difficulty  be  obtained  from  it.  The 
Kalmuks  make  from  the  milk  a  slightly  spiritous  drink, 
which  they  call  araka^  and  not  koumiSf  as  is  commonly 
said :  kowmis  is  the  Tartar,  not  the  Kalmuk  term  for  the 
milk  of  the  mare.* 

Their  food  consists  almost  entirely  of  articles  of  daily,  and 
the  flesh  of  animals,  generally  what  they  take  in  hunting, 
for  they  seldom  kill  tlieir  domestic  animals. 

lAdustiy.  The  felt  with  which  their  tents  are  covered  is  of  their 
own  manufacture.  The  women  have  uncommon  skill  in 
preparing  the  skins  of  animals,  and  making  from  tliem 
utensils  of  all  kinds.  The  men  manufacture  some  of  their 
arms. 

UwguH**  "^^^  language  of  tlie  Kalmuks  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Mongols,  and  totally  difierent  from  the  Tartai%  both 
an  words  and  in  syntax.    It  contains  several  proper  names 

•  Pallas,  Voyages,  I.  491. 
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of  Huniiic  origin.*  The  frequency  of  monosyllables  re«  book 
minds  us  of  the  Thibetian  and  Chinese  languages*!  De*  ^^^ix. 
prived    of  articles,    scarcely  admitting   the  aid  of  pro-  " 

noansy  or  the  elegant  effects  of  conjunctions,  and  giving 
few  inflections  to  the  verb,  it  appears  one  of  the  poorest, 
bat  also  one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  the  world. 
It  is  said  to  be  sonorous,  harmonious,  and  poetical4  The  Kaimuk 
affecting  romances  and  epic  poems  of  this  people  partake  p^^'^  . 
of  the  sombre  and  magnificent  nature  of  their  country. 
The  rocks,  the  torrents,  and  the  meteors  of  Ossian,  figure 
here,  along  with  legends  of  miracles  not  less  wild  and 
absurd  than  those  of  the  Hindoos.  Yet  they  contain  fea- 
tures of  subUme  truth  with  which  persons  of  all  nations, 
whatever  may  be  their  factitious  habits,  must  be  pleased.^ 
The  romantic  story  of  one  of  their  fugitive  tribes  begins 
thus :  ^  The  waters  of  the  vast  lake,  after  exhausting  all 
their  stormy  fury,  subside  into  a  calm.  Such  are  the  trou-  ^ 
bles  of  thi^  world,  and  their  tranquil  oblivion.*'  These  no- 
mades  have  poems  of  twenty  cantos  and  upwards,  preserved 
by  tradition  alone.  Their  bards  or  ijangaritihi  recite  them 
from  memory,  surrounded  by  attentive  and  enraptured  au- 


*  Sack  as  Murwiky  Aihdy  Derutikj  EmeduLr,  Ulij  &c.  See  BcrgmaoD*s 
nomadische  Strifereinen  uoter  den  Kalmukeo,  I.  p.  125. 

t  Vocab.  Petrop.  No.  137.  Falh,  M^m.  Topogr.  III.  575,  (in  German.) 
Fischer^  History  of  Siberia,  introd.  p.  40,  (In  German.) 

t  Tbe  foUowing  is  a  passage  from  a  heroic  romance  in  the  Kalrouk  Ian- 
SttHe: 

Tuehwuril  ttin  kaimain     ahoodal    inoo     go      (cdghym  staid-kill    ino 

Minister    thus    spoken  countenance  but  elerated  prophet     mind        but 

^'mooglaangtt&  Myoi  ootamkylaitUai  gaigain  inoo  toonggoolak..,Bi  niggai 

tranquU         body         important        visage     but       serene.         I       & 
^iflongtoo    kiEkthin  joockai    noouatoo    man, 
suffering      old  roan      very  aged       truly. 

^^Voiulofton.  The  minister  thus  spoke :  thy  noble  countenance  announces  a 
prophet ;  thy  mind  ie  tranquil ;  thine  exterior  commanding ;  thy  look  serene. 
I  am  an  old  man,  suffering  and  opressed  with  age.  See  Bergmann,  in  the 
work  already  referred  to,  I.  114. 

f  Kaimuk  Romances,   in  Pallas's   Memoirs  of  the  Mongolian  Nations,   I. 
P*  153,  (in  German.^ 
VOX.  II,  SI 
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dimc€B.«  Betides  the  Mongollc  alphabetf  wUiA^ 
XXXIX.  q(  forty.foar  lettera  joined  perpendicolarly,  the  Kalwto 
'  bftTO  as  Indian  character  called  the  OMticakf  ^wWch  ^mf 
employ  in  their  magical  incantations. 
Political  The  ignorant  arrogance  of  Eoropeims  rMards  the  free 
tioD.  people  of  Asia  as  savages  without  laws  or  maaners;  Mt 
the  khanats  of  Asia  are  at  least  equally  respectable  with 
our  feudal  governments  of  the  middle  a|^  The  Ksl- 
muks  have  three  distinct  classes  in  society:  the  nobilityf 
who  are  called  << white  bones;*'  the  common  peoph^ 
consisting  of  slaves,  who  are  denominated  <<  black  bones;'' 
and  the  clergy,  who  are  descended  from  botb  of  these 
castes,  and  consist  of  free  men.  The  noble  ladies  are 
called  **  white  flesh,"  and  the  women  of  the  lower  orders 
<<  black  flesh."  The  genealogy  is  always  reckoned  by  tiie 
male  connections,  or  ^the  bones."  The  power  of  the 
Khan-Taidsha,  or  head  prince^  must  be  estimated  cmlyby 
the  number  and  importance  of  his  suldects,  and  net  at  aU 
by  the  extent  of  his  territory,  which  in  that  vast  coaiifay 
is  of  little  value.  The  subjects  of  each  chief  form  an  oel- 
Ms,  which  is  divided  into  imaJ»,  consisting  of  from  S50  to 
300  families;  each  imak  is  commanded  by  a  Saissan  or 
nobleman.  When  they  have  a  great  khan,  the  princes  sub- 
mit to  his  direction  only  in  matters  of  genei^  concern. 
The  tribute  consists  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  flocks  and  other 
property.  All  th6  men  are  obliged  to  appear  on  horaebadL 
before  tiie  prince  on  the  first  summons  when  he  ban  occa- 
sion for  military  service,  and  he  dismisses  those  who  are 
unqualified  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  They  are  armed  with 
bows,  lances,  sabres,  and  sometimes  fire-arms ;  but  the  lat- 
ter are  chiefly  confined  to  men  of  rank.  The  rich  warriors 
wear  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  rings,  or  that  kind  called 
chain  armour,  such  as  was  used  in  Europe  in  tiie  fifbeuth 
century. 
Religion.  xhe  religion  of  the  Kalmuks,  in  common  with  all  tiie 
Mongolian^  Mantchoorian,  and  Thibetian  nations,  is  that 

*  Bargmaun^  II.  S06,  29^  fte. 
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dt  ikm  Dalai'  Lmna.    This  aoTweign  {iriest  is  cWen  iinMa 

Ilia  yellaw  Sifans,  wbam  Pallas  eonaideni  as  a  Kalmuk  tribe. 

In  our  dcpsoripttan  of  Thibet  we  shall  «;ive  a  view  of  this 
sjrstenu  We  may  oaly  <4)9erve,  that  of  ail  nations  thej 
an  in  most  complete  si4y«ctioin  to  the  dominion  of  priests^ 
to  wtem  itmj  connit  the  direction  of  aH  their  affairs;  no- 
thing is  done  withoat  consnltiog  a  fsMong  or  jaggler,  whoOeUoniiov 
pretemb  to  Interrogate  the  gods  by  means  of  sorceries.  ^^'^^^^ 
These  geUong»  levy  a  handsome  tribnte  on  their  ere- 
dskras  locks;  th^  live  ki  luxnry;  celibacy  is  enjoin- 
ed on  Aem,  but  considerable  licences  are  considered  as 
their  right,  particularly  in  the  houses  of  those  who  shew 
them  hoepitalffty  in  the  oovrse  of  their  frequent  peregrina- 
tions.* 

When  we  pass  Mount  Bogdo,  we  enter  the  country  of  Moaao 
the  frue  Monoo&s.    The  middle  ef  this  region  is  a  coid^* 
snd  bnrren  taUe  land;  it  forms  the  termination  of  the  do-  DeMrtof 
serf  of  Shamo  or  Cobi,  which  is  about  1400  miles  long^g^^ 
and  the  western  and  southern  extremities  of  which  extend 
to  Thibet  and  Little  Bnkharia.    The  countries  of  Hamil, 
Lop,  and  oAer  fertile  Oases,  afford  short  interruptions  to 
ilB  (rightful  uniformity.     There  are  meadows  along  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  whore  the  small  Mongolian  horses  wan- 
der in  large  droves,  and  the  wild  djiggetai  comes  to  take 
his  rapid  meal  in  the  pasture. 

Ike  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall  of  Ceimtty  of 
China  have  a  dimate  similar  to  that  of  Germany.  The  Mongoitl* 
prevalent  soil  is  of  a  clay  texture.  At  Zbe-boll,  on  tiie 
oenfinesof  Mongolia,  in  lat  41*  58',  the  English  aocom- 
psnying  Lord  Macartney  saw  aspens,  elms,  hazel  and  wal- 
nut trees;  but  on  the  mountains  the  pines  were  small,  and 
'the  oaks  stunted.f    The  Yellow  or  8harra  Mongds  wan- 

*  '^GCIibat  leucest  prescrit;  maisquand  ils  voyagent,  ill  ont  la  droit  da 

parUger  la  lit  da  leurs  h6tessa8|  at  Us  TOyagent  souvent." 
^  Macartney*!  Embassy. 
31 
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BOOK  der  in  this  country,  while  the  Kalkas,  or  Black  Mo^ols, 
^"***'  occupy  the  places  lying  north  of  the  great  desert  This 
^  last  country,  adjoining  Siheria,  is  yery  little  known.    Ac- 

Mongois.  cording  to  the  accounts  given  by  Pallas,  Sokolof,  and  Patrin, 
JRussian  Daooria  is  subjected  to  powerfhl  summer  heats, 
and  the  secondary  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful 
forests  of  pines,  birches,  elms  and  poplars ;  while  tiie  plains 
support  numerous  flocks,  and  may  be  cultivated  for  seve- 
ral sorts  of  grain.  It  was  natural  to  infer  that  Chinese 
Baooria^  and  some  other  parts  of  the  north  of  Mongolia, 
resemble  it  in  climate  and  productions.  The  joum^  of 
the  last  Russian  embassy  being  begun  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  stopping  at  a  distance  of  about  200  miles  frem 
the  frontier,  we  only  know  that  the  country  contains  arid 
MouotaiDs.  plains  and  steep  mountains,  many  of  them  wooded,  and 
abounding  in  wild  boars,  deer,  and  elks.*  Thone  is  a 
mountain  here  held  in  peculiar  veneration,  called  Khan- 
Ola^  or  the  ^  Royal  Mountain,'^  on  which  there  are  seYeral 
temples  and  sepulchres.  It  is  thought  that  the  principal  tin 
mines  of  the  Chinese  are  in  this  countrjr.  It  is  ascertain- 
ed that  the  Chinese  have  a  very  profitable  estabUshment  of 
iron  works  near  lake  Iroi,  about  forty  miles  from  Riakta. 
Rifers.  The  Hoangho   traverses   part  of   southern  Mongolia. 

About  the  middle,  and  farther  to  the  eas^  there  are  many 
small  rivers  which  are  lost  in  the  sands.  In  tiie  north  the 
Selingha  and  the  Orchon  carry  their  waters  to  lake  BaOud, 
while  the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon  join  to  form  the  magnifi- 
cent river  Amoor,  which  flows  through  the  territory  of  tiie 
Mantchoos. 
jLakM.  At  the  base  of  the  Bogdo  mountains  we  find  the  great 

lake  Kosogol,  and  some  others  of  considerable  extent.  Mar- 
co Polo  has  left  us  a  description  of  the  lake  Cianga,  which 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Tsahan,  or  Tsahan-Nor.  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake  the  great  khan  had  a  country  seat;  it 
abounded  with  swans,  Phasiani  argi,  cranes,  partridges, 

*  Account  of  the  Rusgian  Embassy.    Eph^m.  Gtegr.  XXT.  p.  325. 


and  quaik;  but  fhe  cold  being  severe,  the  khan  visited  it    Booif 
only  in  summer.*  xxxix. 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  authors  that  this  country  ' 
was  once  filled  with  large  cities ;  but  it  is  much  more  proba<    ^]^"'- 
ble  that  the  Mongols  have  never  been  sufficiently  numerous^ 
nor  sufficiently  rich  and  industrious,  to  build  cities  worthy 
of  the  name.    Even  the  famous  Karakoruro,  the  Ho-lin  of  Karako- 
the  Chinese,  the  seat  of  a  great  Mongolian  empire,  was  '"'°* 
built  of  earth  and  wood.    Perhaps  it  was  a  summer  resi- 
dence^ like   the  present  Zhe-holl,  where  the  emperor  of 
China  received  the  British  ambassador  Lord  Macartney. 
Zhe-holl  contains  a  spacious  Chinese  palace,  extensive  and 
magnificent  gardens,  some  pagodas  or  temples,  and  a  crowd 
of  wretched  huts.    If  deserted,  the  whole  would  disappear 
in  less  than  a  century.    It  is  matter  of  no  surprise  that  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  vestiges  of  Karakorum.    According 
to  d'Anville  it  is  situated  on  the  Engui-Moren,  about  the 
44th  degree  of  latitude,  and  106th  of  longitude  (from  Lon- 
don); but  according  to  Fischer,!  ^^  the  banks  of  the 
Orchon^  at  lOS"  of  longitude  and  47'  of  latitude.     The 
princes  and  chief  priests  of  the  Kalkas-Mongols  lived  not 
many  years  ago  in  a  camp  called  the  Oorga,  about  S90 
miles  from  Kiakta,  on  the  river  Tula ;  this  camp  has  been 
converted  into  a  town,  and  called  Kyrie.:^    The  temples,'Kyrtt. 
the  houses  of  the  priests,  and  the  house  of  the  Chinese 
viceroy,  are  the  only  wooden  edifices;  the  rest  consist  of 
tents. 

Maimatshin,  a  small  town  on  the  very  frontier  of  Russia,  t)tber 
is  the  seat  of  the  trade  with  Kiakta.    Naoon  is  a  mercan-  ^'^^'^* 
tile  town,  at  the  distance  of  a  month's  journey  in  a  south- 
east direction  from  the  Russian  post  of  Zooroochaitu,  on 
the  river  Argoon ;  the  merchants  of  that  place  come  to  this 
post  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  bring  with  them 

*  Marco  Polo  de  Reb.  Orient.  !•  ch.  €4.    Foreter,  D6couvertes  dans  lo 
Nord,I.  p.  230.  •'  -    ■ 

^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Siberia,  (iu  German.} 
t  fipbhn.  G^r.  XZI.  2S0.    Bruni,  Autsereuropfleiiche  Ge»gr»  I.  6^, 
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BOiNK  atofe  of  exeeltont  manufacture.  Tkeir  language  is  neitlier 
"^'^  Chinese  nor  Mongolic-* 

The  Moa-      ''**'^^  Mongols,  like  the  Ealmuks,  have  flat  noses*  small 

Mas.         oblique  eyes,  thick  lips,  short  chins,  and  scanty  beards; 

^^^^  their  ears  are  large  and  prominent;  their  black  hair  adds 
*to  the  effect  of  their  reddish-brown  or  yellow  complezions. 
But  more  civiliaed,  in  consequence  of  their  former  resi- 
dence in  China,  they  are  more  tractable,  mere  hospttablei 
and  more  addicted  to  pleasure.  The  Russians  of  Daooris 
consider  the  Mongolian  women  as  more  fertile  than  their 

'^'^Vw*  own.  These  Momen  are  also  industrious  and  cheerful.  The 
religious  books  of  the  Mongolians  are  writtea  in  the  ban 
guage  of  Tangoot  or  Thibet,  and  every  imak  has  a  school- 
master.  The  lamas  or  priests,  and  their  heads  the  khutu^ 
tUp  eigoy  great  consideration,  and  are  under  the  authority 
of  the  great  Dalai'  Lama. 

]i^^  Pdygamy,  though  allowed,  is  uncommon.  They  marry 
▼ery  young,  and  the  women  bring  to  their  husbands  a  per* 
tion  in  cattle  or  in  sheep.  They  light  their  fires  iu  the 
■kiddle  of  their  tents ;  and  in  the  deserts  cow-dung  is  used 
as  fuel.  The  tents  of  the  nobility  are  hung  with  silk  stuffii 
in  tiie  inside^  and  the  floors  covered  with  Persian  carpets. 
Tin,  silver,  and  porcelain  vessels  are  used  in  tiie  houses  of 
the  great.  The  tents  of  the  common  people  are  made  of  a 
kind  of  felt  In  some  places  they  erect  small  temples, 
round  which  wooden  houses  are  built. 

Bkwa  They  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  ringlet,  and 

cover  them  with  a  flat-shaped  yellow  cap.  This  at  least 
is  the  case  among  the  Sharra  Mongols.  They  wear  wide 
pantaloons,  a  small  vest  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  in 
which  they  stick  the  sabre,  the  knife,  and  smoking  appara- 
t»i  The  upper  part  of  their  dress  is  of  woollen  cloUv 
l^ith  wide  sleeves;  their  feet  are  wrapped  in  lineUi  over 
which  they  wear  leather  boots,  which  are  generally  either 
black  or  yellow.     They  are  not  yet  so  far  advanced  in 

food.       luxury  as  to  use  shirts.    The  Mongols  live  on  animal  food, 

*  Sokolof,  dans  Pallas,  Voyage,  IV.  p.  620. 4to. 
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which  fhey  sonetiJifeB  «at  wt<b  peas  w  beans;  water  is  tbsir 
ordinary  drink ;  they  regale  tbemselTes  with  milk,  butter^ 
and  kowmiss ;  they  have  also  become  acquainted  with  the ' 
ase  of  spirits,  of  mead,  and  still  more  of  tea.  Their  flocks 
consist  of  horses,  camels,  Uack  cattle,  slieep,  and  goats* 
The  women  tan  leather,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  the 
winter  provisions  by  salting  or  drying,  and  distil  the  kow« 
mis8^  or  spirit  of  mare's  milk.  The  men  shoot  the  winged 
game^  and  hunt  the  animals  which  wander  in  great  num» 
bers  over  the  vast  desort 

When  the  Mongols  travel,  they  dress  a  whole  sheep  in  Singular 
its  own  skin;  they  take  off  the  skin,  and  convert  it  into  a^^^^^^' 
kind  of  bag,  which  thqr  fill  with  water,  along  with  the  flesh 
striked  from  the  bones,  and  throw  into  it,  one  after  an* 
other,  a  mimber  of  stones  red  hot.    The  meat  is  thos  com- 
^tely  cooked,  and  the  broth  is  excellent* 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  strike  their  Peregrina* 
iftnUf  which  takes  jdace  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  a  year.  ^'°"^* 
In  summer  their  progress  is  northward,  and  in  winter 
southward.    The  flocks,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  chU- 
dreo,  form  a  regular  p^cession,  followed  by  the  young 
women,  singing  cheerful  songs.    The  amusements  of  these  Games  and 
wandering  and  happy  tribes  are  horse  races,  in  which  even'^'^t^ 
the  young  women  excel;  archery,  wrestling,  pantomime, 
suigin^  performed  by  young  women,  and  generally  accom- 
panied by  tiie  violin  and  the  flute.    The  subjects  of  these 
songs  are  love  adventures ;  the  language  is  highly  inflated, 
hot  the  melody  harsh  and  disagreeable.    I>rafts  are  a  fa- 
vourite game  among  them.    The  bodies  of  the  princes  and 
drief  priests  are  burned  with  great  solemnity,  and  their  tombs 
are  generally  encircled  with  walls,  and  ornamented  with 
very  high  poles,  on  which  strange  looking  flags  are  fixed. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  Mongols  still  retain  a  su-  Marri«g« 
perstitious   but   affecting  custom  described  as  prevalent  o^^<<i««<i« 
among  tliem  in  the  time  of  Marco  Polo.t    When  two  fa- 

*  lahrig,  in  the  Selection  of  Meroofre  of  the  Economical  Society  of  Peteri- 
buri^,  ni.  S4I9  On  6enB«D.) 
^  Marco  Polo  4e  Reb.  Orient.  T.  cap.  58. 
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milies  lost  at  Ibe  same  time  favourite  childrai  of  different 
zxxu.  sexes,  they  made  between  their  manes  what  they  called  mar- 
riages  of  the  dead;  these  alliances  were  celebrated  at  the 
graves  of  the  children  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the  re- 
spective relations  afterwards  conducted  themselves  to  one 
another  as  persons  united  by  the  ties  of  blood. 

The  Mongols,  though  less  addicted  to  superstition  than 
the  Kalmuks,  have  more  external  appearance  of  religious 
worship.  They  build  temples,  some  of  which  are  of  ston& 
Books  are  more  common  among  them  than  among  the  Kal- 
v?fitia|.  muks.  They  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  writing  a 
kind  of  short-hand  called  akihar,  derived  from  theTangoot 
Alphabet.  Their  common  alphabet  contains  98  characters,  some  of 
which  represent  whole  syllables.*  This  alphabet  seems  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Oigoors.  Hie 
Mongolic  language,  which  is  little  known,  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Kalmuks  already  described. 
Got«ni-  The  khans  of  southern  Mongolia  are  entirely  subject  to 
"^'^*  China,  pay  an  annual  tribute,  and  present  themselves  at  the 
emperor's  court  in  the  posture  of  the  humblest  vassals.  But 
no  tribute  seems  to  be  exacted  of  the  khans  of  the  Kalkas. 
They  receive,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  salary  from  the 
emperor,  which  is  no  doubt  as  an  acknowl^gment  for 
their  station  as  a  garrison  to  protect  the  Russian  frontier. 
To  complete  the  view  of  the  imperfect  but  remarkable  civi- 
lization of  the  Mongols,  it  must  be  stated  that,  since  l6eo, 
L«wt.  they  have  been  in  possession  of  a  complete  code  of  laws, 
subscribed  by  forty-four  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these  the 
greater  part  of  crimes  are  punished  by  fines,  and  actions  of 
public  utility  are  rewarded.  He  who  refuses  milk  to  a  tra- 
veller is  fined  of  a  sheep.  The  evidence  of  the  ordeal  is 
admitted,  likewise  solemn  oaths  from  a  superior  warranting 
the  innocence  of  an  inferior  |  institutions  coinciding  with 
those  which  existed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 


^  Bayer,  Elem.  litter.  Mongol.,  in  the  comment.  Petrop.  III.  180.  IV.  399. 
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MANTCHOORIA  AND   COREA. 

Thb  central  zone  of  Asia  ends  with  Mongolia  and  the   book 
Siolki  chain  of  mountains.    The  rivers   no  longer  flow      xl. 
along  an  elevated  plain.    The  ground  inclines  to  the  sea  of 


Okhotsk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Yellow  Sea  on  the  other.  ^iJi*lJ*tii« 
The  plants  and  the  trees  of  temperate  climates  begin  again  country  of 
to  appear;  hut  to  the  east  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  pa-  choos.^''  * 
rallel  to  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Corea,  is  continued  through 
the  peninsula  of  this  name,  and  hy  its  elevation  and  its  ex- 
tensive forests  counteracts  the  favourable  influence  of  the 
solar  heat    Though  under  the  same  latitudes  with  France 
and  Italy,  these  mountains  have  very  long  and  rigorous 
winters;  hut  the  central  parts,  which  are  watered  hy  the 
river  Amoor,  enjoy  undoubtedly  a  milder  climate.    If  the 
agriculture  of  these  parts  is  deficient,  the  fault  must  be  as- 
cribed to  the  indolence  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  territory  situated  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  the  province 
of  Leaotong,  seems  to  enjoy  a  climate  resembliug  that  of 
Germany  and  the  north  of  France. 

The  mountains  surrounding  Zhe-holl  are  not  very  high.*  MouDtaini. 
They  present  no  regular  chain,  hut  rather  an  undulating 
SQfface^  and  are  composed  of  a  hard  clay  mixed  with  gravel. 
Perhaps  the  high  chain  of  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the 

^  Staunton's  Account  of  the  Gbinese  Embassy. 
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flea  of  Tartary  is  cQmpIetely  detached  from  the  central  chains 
'*^     of  Asia.    In  the  north  the  Stanovoi  mountains  send  several 
— "—"-^  branches  to  the  bank's  of  the  riyer  Amoor ;  but  we  know 
nothing  of  their  nature.    On  all  that  coast  there  is  frost 
and  snow  in  the  middle  of  September. 
^Iw  The  Chinese  geographers  teli  us  that  the  river  Araoor 

^■ghfilifff,  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Kente  in  Mongolia.  At  first  it  is 
called  the  Onon;  after  receiving  the  Ingada  near  Nert- 
chinsky  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Amoor.*  The  Russians 
call  this  united  stream  the  Shilka;  it  is  after  the  Shilka 
is  joined  by  the  Eerlon  that  they  call  it  the  Amoor.  The 
length  and  size  of  the  Shilka  and  Kerlon  appear  to  be  equal. 
The  Amoor^  called  Seghalien-Oolaf  by  the  Maatchoos  and 
Tangoosesy  receives  from  the  south  two  great  rivera,  the 
8ongari-Ula9  in  Chinese  Chuntungianf  and  the  Usuri  or 
UsttlL  It  falls  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk^  forming  a  large 
gulf  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  shores  of  Seghalien 
Island,  and  communicating  on  the  south  with  the  sea  of 
Corea,  or  the  channel  of  Tartary^  by  a  narrow  opening; 
tiie  mouth  of  it  being  in  some  measure  concealed  by  aqua- 
tic plants.  Deep  and  still,  it  presents  no  impediment  to 
navigation;  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  shallows;  its  banks 
are  lined  with  magnificent  fore8ts4  The  Russians  com- 
plain greatly  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Chinese,  who  by  force 
and  surprise  obliged  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  to  make 
a  formal  cession  of  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  river,  which 
was  indispensable  to  the  masters  of  eastern  Siberia,  and  on 
which  the  Cossacks  bad  already  fixed  the  standard  of 
Boasia. 

*  Daif'tyn^jf'tundthiy  the  Chinese  Geography,  in  24  volt,  translated  (in  tfae 
fcnn  of  an  abridgment  or  series  of  extracts)  into  Russian  by  Mr.  Leontierf 
and  into  German  by  M.  Hase,  in  Buschiog's  Geograpb.  Mag.  XIV.  p.  46t. 

t  Tlu  RoBsianf  make  it  .Saghalyn,  but  the  natives,  according  to  V9mo9t, 
franounce  it  Segbalien. 

%  See  Muller's  Memoir  on  the  river  Amoor,  composed  by  order  of  the  Ruf- 
ilaii  Government  in  1740,  in  Busching's  Mag.  Glogr.  11.  507.  See  also  the  His- 
tMy  of  the  Country  on  ^  Amoor  in  the  CoUeetioni  in  inafltratton  ef  die  hif 
tory  ef  Rnnia,  TI.  8S9,  (in  German.) 
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Mantchooria,  se  confusedly  described  in  our  geograpbi-* 
cal  worfcsy  is  clearly  enough  delineated  in  those  of  the  Chi-     ^^* 

nose*     That  country  forms  the  goYernment  of  Shengyn  or  — ; 7 

Shin-Yangy  divided  into  two  Joos  or  sub-govemmenta ;  thai  vision" 
of  Fyntien  or  Leao-Tong  in  the  south,  on  the  Yellow  Sea; 
and  thaA  of  Mantchoo  on  the  Amoor  and  the  sea  of  Corea. 

The  province  of  Leao-Tong  is  described  in  the  following  f|^^"^®  °^ 

manner  by  tlie  Emperor  Kien-Long  in  the  <<  Eloge  of  Mook-  Tong. 

deiit"  (of  wluch  we  have  a  French  translation  executed  by 

Amyoty)  a  feeble  and  frigid  production  as  a  poenit  but  very 

aaefttl  to  the  geographer.    <<  In  a  space  of  lOyOOO  2y  we  iad 

a  succession  of  hills  and  vaUeys,  parched  lands,  and  others 

which  are  well  watered,  majestic  rivers,  impetuous  torrents, 

gracefiil  serpentine  streams,  smiling  plains,  and  feresti 

which  are  impenetrable  to  the  solar  rays.    The  Iron  moua- 

tain  and  the  Ornamented  Mountain  *  are  seen  from  a  great 

distance.    On  the  latter  is  found  a  lake  which  never  increases 

nor  diminishes.'^    The  imperial  poet  mentions  among  the 

trees  of  this  country  the  pine,  the  cypress,  the  acacia,  the'i'^^'- 

^rilloWy  the  apricot,  the  peach,  and  the  mulberry.    Wheat 

yields  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.    Southernwood  and  mug-« 

wort  would  cover  all  the  fields,  but,  from  the  general  cultiva* 

tioi^  ars  found  only  in  the  deserts.    Ginseng  grows  ia  all 

Ihe  mountains;  its  name  signifies  '<  Queen  of  Plants.*'  ^  It 

would  make  man  immortal  if  he  were  capable  of  becoming 

80>"    Among  animals^  Kien-Long  mentions  the  tiger  as  in  Animi^is. 

no  degree  formidable,  which  is  perhaps  the  lion  witi^eut  a 

mane  figured  in  Nieuhoff  ;t  the  leopard,  by  which  he  un-* 

doubtedly  meaps  a  species  of  the  ounce;  the  dchighetciV  the 

^d  horse,  two  species  of  ounces,  the  civet,  and  the  sabla 

The  dogs  rarely  bark  during  the  day;  they  seem  to  be  of 

tte  Siberian  race.    The  pheasant  is  conspicuous  among  the 

numberless  birds  with  which  the  fields,  the  forests^  and  the 

banks  tf  rivers  and  lake%  together  with  the  sea-shores,,  are* 

*  M«nt  Brod^.  t  See  the  account  of  China  in  a  subsequent  Book. 
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peopled.  The  stai^geon,  the  king  of  fishes,  the  carp,  Oe 
^^      eel,  and  other  excellent  species,  form  the  food  of  entire 

*■""'""■  tribes.  The  mother-of-pearl  of  this  country  is  of  admira- 
ble quality.  To  these  riches  are  to  be  added  iron  and 
jasper.* 

TowBi.  Mookden,  in  Chinese  Shin-Tang,  was  the  residence  of 

the  last  sovereigns  or  skwandis  of  the  Mantchoos,  imme- 
diately before  the  conquest  of  China.  It  contains  several 
temples,  and  one  in  particular  where  the  monarch  prays 
alone  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  The  town  is  surround- 
ed by  two  walls,  the  outer  one  being  eleven  miles  In  circum- 
ference.   Leao-Tang  is  also  a  considerable  town. 

rrovinetof  The  province  of  Mantchoo,  which  produces  copper,  iron, 
*  jasper,  pearls,  and  furs,  contains  a  middling  sized  town  of 

Townf.  ^^  Bume  name.  Tenden,  in  Chinese  Sin-Tchin,  is  the  old 
residence  of  the  Mantchoo  princes,  to  whose  memory  mag- 
nificent monuments  have  been  raised  by  their  successors. 
The  precise  situation  of  that  town  is  not  known.  Ooanlio 
the  largest  town  of  the  country,  Ningoota  the  capital  of  a 
military  government,  Tzitchakar,  Merghen,  and  Seghalien- 
Oola,  are  marked  as  small  fortresses  on  the  map  of  d'An- 
vflle. 

Tht  Tiipi.  '^^  general  denomination  of  Fupi  is  given  to  tlie  no- 
made  fishermen ;  such  were  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  tiic 
eastern  coast,  a  good-hearted  and  simple  race,  who  were 
visited  at  a  few  places  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 
One  tribe  of  them,  called  the  OhUiaikyf  lives  on  the  two 
banks  of  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien  near  its  mouth.  The 
tribe  of  the  Natki  or  Atchani  begins  higher  up  the  river 
about  fourteen  days  sailing.  Both  tribes  are  dressed  in  fish 
skins  during  summer.  The  Natki  use  dogs  for  drawing 
their  carts.  The  Ohiliaikes  are  said  to  employ  tamed  bears 
for  a  similar  purpose.! 

VtowofUie  To  La  Perouse  the  eastern  coast  appeared  to  be  almost 
a  desert    On  every  hand  a  luxuriant  vegetation  reminded 

•  Day-tyn^hmdtehu 

t  The  Cossacks  Payarkow  and  Shabarow,  quoted  by  MuUer  in  the  work 
already  referred  to,  p.  504,  506. 
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the  maiiners  of  tbeir  dear  native  caanttyf  which  they  were  book 
never  more  to  behold.  The  lofty  mountains  were  adorned  *  ^^ 
with  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  and  the  verdant 
pyramidal  forms  of  the  pine.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  yrH' 
lows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers.  The  birches,  the 
maples,  and  the  medlar  trees,  rustled  in  the  winds.  The 
lily,  the  rose,  and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow. 
The  spring  was  that  of  Europe,  the  flora  nearly  that  of 
France.  But  there  was  no  trace  of  the  slightest  commence- 
ment of  cultivation;  no  proof  that  these  fine  shores  had 
ever  been  inhabited  by  human  beings;  no  paths  hnt  those 
of  the  hear  and  the  stag  were  formed  across  the  rank  herb- 
age, often  four  feet  in  height  A  grave  and  some  fishing 
utensils  seemed  to  indicate  that  some  wandering  tribes 
came  occasionally  from  the  interior  to  give  a  momentary  dis- 
turbance to  the  fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers.*  It  is  strange  to  find  a  country  so  highly  suscep- 
tible of  culture  in  the  state  of  an  absolute  desert  at  the 
very  gates  of  the  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  population  often  proves  the  cause  of  famine 
in  all  its  horrors. 

The  sea  of  Japan  brings  to  the  shores  immense  floating  Marine 
meadows  of  marine  plants,  so  that  the  anxious  mariner  of-^'^°^* 
ten  apprehends  that  his  vessel  is  entangled  by  a  new  land, 
seeming  to  rise  up  from  the  waters  which  it  conceals  from 
view.  In  the  extensive  fogs  which  beset  these  countries, 
an  optical  illusion  often  presents  the  appearance  of  elevated 
and  extended  lands  :  the  seaman  draws  near  them  and 
thinks  of  landing,  when  the  fairy  scene  suddenly  dissolves 
in  vapour  and  disappears. 

The  whole  of  Mantchooria,   according  to  the  Chinese  Popuia- 
geography,  contains  no  more  than  47,124  tributary  pea-^'^*^ 
sants,  but  the  aboriginal  people  are  not  included  in  this 
number,  which  probably  consists  of  colonists  from  China. 
The  country  furnishes  10,000  Mantchoo  soldiers. 

*  La  Perouse,  Voyage  autour  clu  Monde,  III.  12, 15, 16,  etc. 
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BOOK       Tho  MantchooB  beloTig  to  the  great  race  cdled  flie  IVit- 
^^*     -goos  by  tiie  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  the  Oven  in  fhdr 
"      "'own  language.*    The  Daoorians  arc  Mantdioes»  htft  mix- 
Different    ed  witfi  Mongols.    Several  tribes,  such  as  the  Dutdiefi 
tribes.       g,!  fiiQ  banks  of  the  Amoor  about  tiie  middle  of  its  course, 
the  Solons  on  the  Argoon,  and  others,  seem  to  differ  m&j 
in  slight  shades  of  civilisation.    The  Mantchoos,  under  the 
name  of  Jneutch!,  before  the  twelfth  century,  subjugated 
the  Leaos  or  Khitans,  to  whom  they  had  pre\iouSly  been 
vassals,  and  who  inhabited  the  province  (rf  Mookden ;  ffl 
1115,  they  invaded  the  north  of  China,  where  these  princes 
Ibunded  the  dynasty  of  JKn,  which  means  gold.f    Dispos- 
sessed by  the  Mongols,  they  returned  to  their  wild  \ 
tains,  whence  they  issued  afresh  in  1640  under  the 
of  Mantchoos,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  China, 
which  still  yields  them  an  obedience  mingled  mth  hatred, 
and  interrupted  by  partial  rebellions. 

The  Mantchoos  were  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and 
even  had  a  code  of  laws  before  they  conquered  China. 
That  extension  of  power  has  injui*ed  their  native  country, 
as  the  leading  families  have  emigrated  to  China. 
Reiig;ion.  According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Mantchoos 
have  neither  temples  nor  idols ;  they  worship  one  Suprone 
Being,  whom  they  style  the  emperor  of  heaven.  Yet  the 
religion  of  the  Mantchoos  who  are  settled  in  China  has  an 
affinity  with  the  system  of  shamanism.  Of  the  three  great 
nations  of  central  Asia,  the  Mantchoos  mav  be  considered 
as  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  particularly  since  they 
have  conquered  China.  And  their  progress  in  this  respect 
must  of  late  have  been  still  greater,  as  the  last  emperor 
ordered  the  best  Chinese  books  to  be  translated  into  tbe 
language  of  the  Mantchoos.  These  people  are  more  ro- 
bust in  their  figure,  but  have  less  expressive  countenances 

*  Pallas,  MeiDoIre  on  ttra  MongoKc  Nations,  I.  p.  S.  (in  German.)  Cc- 
orgi,  Description  des  Nations  Russes,  p.  S03.  Langl^s,  Alphabet  Hantchoe, 
p.  41. 

t  Langl^s,  Alphabet  Mantchoo,  p.  30,  36,  40,  kc. 
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flian  the  Chinese.    Their  women  have  net,  like  those  oT^ 
latter,  their  feet  cramped  and  distorted ;  flieir  head  dress 
consists  of  natural  and  artificial  flowers.    Their  general' 
dress  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Chinese. 

The  Mantchoo,  Mongolic,  and  Tartar  langaages  diflkrI'UV>W* 
radically  from  one  another.  M.  Langlds,  who  has  pahUsli- 
ed  a  Mantchoo  dictionary,  asserts  that  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  learned  of  the  Tartar  idioms,  without  exoeptii^ 
that  of  Thibet,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  a  written  fom 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  At  that  period,  the  Mant- 
choo monarch  ordered  men  of  learning  to  write  out  a  set 
of  letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Mongols.  The  alphabet  Alphabet, 
of  the  Mantchoos  contains  fifteen  hundred  groups  of  syllA- 
bles,  which  M.  Langlte  has  attempted  to  reduce  to  twenty* 
nine  letters,  the  greater  part  of  which  hare  three  diflhrent 
forms,  as  adapted  to  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end 
of  a  word. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  frequency  of  onomaftjjfKetOff  RanMuks 
or  words  imitating  of  natural  sounds,  nor  on  the  extreme  Stottiwft 
tsoftness  of  the  language,  which  never  admits  of  two  conso*  laoguac** 
nants  without  an  intermediate  vowel ;  nor  its  copiousness 
in  particles  capable  of  being  joined  to  words  to  modify  flieir 
ttieaning;  nor  on  the  great  number  of  inflections  given  to 
tiie  verb  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic.    The  conslderar 
lion  of  these  characteristics  belongs  properly  to  the  phi* 
lologist.    But  we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  iact 
which  seems  connected  with  the  ancient  migrations  of  man* 
kind.    The  Mantchoo  language,  though  it  belongs  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  old  continent  of  which  we  in- 
habit the  western  extremity,  has  many  radical  sounds  bear-' 
ing  a  close  affinity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.^ 

*  The  following  jnay  be  taken  as  a  specimen  : 

Mantchoo  tamu,  European  temu, 

Hifcy  cats Awtinty  (French.)  anena^  (Latin.)  ht^Wj  (Oerman*) 

•Vorwi  a  horse Jttahrcy  (German.)  marCy  (English.) 

^ara,  a  sledge Fahren^  to  ride  in  a  carriage,  (Oerman.) 

^cft^,  top  of  ft  J  „  ^     ^  .     .    ^ 

mountain \  ^'^^fy  *  8"™™*^  C«n  German.) 

^roy    the   back)  ,        .      ^        v 

part  or  rear \  •*'«*'  ^^^  '*'''  (Greek.) 
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These  do  not  consist  of  terms  of  art^  vfhidk  mq^t  have 
^^  been  brought  by  German  prisoners  of  war  carried  to  Asia 
**"*"^  by  the  Mongols,  nor  of  words  borrowed  from  natural  sounds 
connected  with  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  thus  de- 
rived from  a  source  common  to  all  mankind.  The  reeem* 
blance,  besides,  only  extends  to  the  Gothic-German  and 
Latin-Greek  languages,  which,  as  we  have  observedt  have 
also  affioities  with  the  Sanscrit  Nothing  in  the  Mantciioo 
language  has  the  appearance  of  being  Celtic  or  SclaYonian. 
There  is  only  one  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Sarma- 
tian  or  Lithuanian,*  but  this  feature  is  also  common  to  the 
Indo-Germanic  languages.  These  roots,  common  to  Ian- 
guides  locally  separated  by  half  of  the  width  of  the  globes 
seem  to  indicate  the  Mantchoos  to  belong  originally  to  tiie 
neighbourhood  of  Persia  and  of  India. 

CoEBA.  Between  the  islands  of  Japan  and  Mantchdoria  is  the 
great  peninsula  of  Cobba,  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Japan  on 
the  east,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Yellow  Sea  or  Gnlf  of 
Pekin.  This  country  is  about  640  miles  in  length;  but 
one  third  of  this  length  does  not  belong  to  what  prop^ly 
forms  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth,  at  its  northern  and 
its  southern  end,  is  from  250  to  280  miles ;  but  at  the  place 
where  the  true  peninsula  begins,  the  width  does  not  ex- 
ceed 140. 

MooBUini.  The  only  well  known  feature  of  the  physical  geography 
of  Corea  is  the  existehce  of  a  high  chain  of  mountains  in 


Kaka Caearcj  (Latin.)  eaeoj  (French.) 

Sengui,  bIood........«5afi^uw,  (Latin.)  $angy  (French.) 

JiniOf  a  year Annus^  (Latin.)  on,  (French.) 

FahatOj  blacki8h....f\iA/y  (German.) 

.fWAii,  indolent Faui^  (German.; 

Furuy  mad Furor,  (Latin.)  fureur^  (French.) 

Lt^iOf  tom.............La;ipefi,  (German.) 

Leiof  slow............«JDa/e,  (English.) 

See  Adelung'i  Mithridate,  I.  616. 

*  The  syllable  bu^  the  auxiliary  by  which  the  passive  voice  is  fomed  in 
Mantchoo,  Is  the  huwiy  «I  an^  of  the  Sarmate-Lithuanians,  the  6e  of  the  £a- 
gUsh,  the  bin  of  the  Germans,  and  the  fui  of  the  Latins. 
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a  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  which  seems  to  have    book 
a  connection  with  the  mountains  of  Mantchooria.     This     ^^^ 
long  chain,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula,  puns  parallel  to  — — 
the  shore  of  the  Japanese  Sea,  at  a  very  short  distance* 
The  most  easterly  province  has  the  name  of  Kiang-yuen, 
or  **  the  Country  of  Springs."    The  general  inclination  of 
the  land  is  to  the  Yellow  Sea«    The  coasts  and  adjoining 
islands  are  rocky  and  difficult  of  access.    Two  large  rivers  Rivers, 
are  known  in  this  country,  the  Ya-loo  and  the  Tu-men. 
The  first  discharges  itself  into  the  Western  Sea;  the  second 
into  the  Eastern.    Both  are  in  the  northern  parts  of  Corea, 
and  beyond  its  peninsular  part.     They  take  their  rise 
in  the  same  mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and   is  call- 
ed hy   the   Chinese  Shang-Pecha  u   and    by  the  Mant- 
cboos,  8hen-Mia,  or  **  the  Mountain  of  Perpetual  White; 
ness*** 

It  is  said  that  Corea,  though  in  the  latitude  of  Italy,  climate, 
has  a  very  cold  climate,  from  the  mountains  which  it  con-    , 
tains.    Wo  are  told  that  in  the  northern  parts,  snow  falls 
in  80  large  quantities  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  dig  pas- 
sages under  it  in  order  to  go  from  one  house  to  another. 
Tet  the  soil  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated.    Among  its  mi-  Minerals. 
neral  treasures  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  topazes,*  and 
rock  salt*    The  most  common  animals,  according  to  Fa-  Animais. 
ther  Begis,  are  wild  boars,  bears,  sables  (in  the  northern 
parts,)  martens,  beavers,  and  deer.    The  rivers  abound  in 
fisb,  and,  according  to  Hamel,  who  says  he  lived  nine  years 
in  the  country,  kdimanSf  a  kind  of  crocodiles,  are  found 
here,  some  of  which   are  tliirty   or  forty  feet  in  length. 
The  missionaries  also  heard  of  birds  with  remarkable  long 
tails,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  species  of  pheasants. 
There  are  poneys  little  more  than  three  feet  high. 

The  mountains  of  the  north  are  covered  with  vast  fo- vegetabier. 
i^csts:  their  only   other  produce  is  barley   and   ginsengs 
the  root  of  which  last  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the 

*  Dai-sin-y-tundshi,  in  Buscliing,  Ma:;.  Geogr.  XIV.  y,  531, 

▼01.  11.  32 
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XI.. 


Names. 


Provinces. 


Towns. 


Islands. 


The  Core- 
ani. 

Physical 
constitu- 
tion. 


Chinese.  The  sonljbeni  provinoes  atovwi  fn  rieti  laSBn^ 
and  a  Mpectes  of  panieam  tnm  which  a  vinom  liqoor 
is  made;  in  hemp,  tebaccoi  lemons,  and  silk.  A  ti«i 
of  the  pahn  kind  prodnoes  a  gum  which,  whM  nsrf 
as  an  ingredient  In  varnish,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  gyd- 
ing. 

The  true  names  of  Corea  are  Kcuhli  a»d  Ukh^^-^im; 
the  former  is  its  ancient  name,  and  still  osed  in  i— imim 
language,  the  latter  its  modern  appellation,  and  adoptoi 
in  the  oficiat  style.  Both  of  them  are  derived  irom  the 
names  of  dynasties  which  have  ragned  in  the  cowstry.* 

It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces;  King-Id  in  the  centre; 
Ping-ngan,  Hoang-hai,  and  TchiiHiin,  on  the  weslen 
shore ;  Tsnen-Io,  in  the  soj^th ;  Kin-faan^  Kiang^yne^  and 
Hien-king,  on  the  Eastern  Sea. 

The  Corean  towns  have  the  same  general  appearaaoi 
with  those  of  China.  But  thpfMuses  are  built  of  mud,  with- 
out art,  and  destitute  of  CMvenienoe;  in  some  ptaoes  they 
are  raised  on  stakes*  The  hoises  of  the  nofbility  have  i 
external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  extensive 
King-ki-tao,  in  the  province  of  King-ki,  is  the  eapttal  aad 
royal  residence.  1  he  great  wall  wliidk  the  OoreaM  ha8 
built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mantchom 
is  now  foiling  to  ruin.  The  coist  of  Corea  was^ftamd  by 
tte  Alceste  «n4  the  Lyrat  to  be  every  whens  sarntendal 
with  numerous  Islands,  whidi  baid  been  mistakim  ty  forav 
navigators  for  a  part  of  Corea  itsel£.  The  ishMd  of  Quel^ 
paert,  to  the  south  of  Corea,  has  been  rendered  fismuoB  bj 
•a  number  oT  shipwrecks. 

The  Coreans  are  a  well  made  people,  of  «n  i^pMabk 
physiognomy,  and  very  polished  manners.  In  aelate  of  stfr" 
jection  for  ages  to  a  foreign  yoke,  they  have  <9eatra€ted  the 
vices  of  servitude.  They  are  much  addicted  to  pleaMre, 
loose,  false,  and  so  habituated  to  cheating  and  theft 
that  even  the  Chinese  are  taken  in  by  them.  Any  seaaes 
who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  sufiTer  shipwreck  on  their 


^  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  431.        t  See  Captain  Hall's  Account  of  Lbo*tdioD. 
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Aat9  are  reduced  to  slavery,  a  custom  to  which  several 
1iari>aroQs  nations  have  resorted  under  the  infloence  of     x^  V 
fear.  ^ 

Diseases  of  an  epidemic  nature  have  struck  such  a  ter* 
ror  into  the  Coreans,  that  they  are  in  the  practice  of  car- 
rying their  sick  out  to  the  fields,  and  leaving  them  with- 
out assistance  to  their  fate. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  between  relations  within  Caitoma. 
the  fifth  degree.  Children  are  married  at  seven  or 
eight,  and  the  bride  lives  in  the  house  of  her  father- 
in-law.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  the  husband  cannot 
take  any  except  the  first  wife  into  his  house.  It  would 
appear  tfiat  the  women,  like  those  of  China,  are  shut  up 
in  secluded  apartments,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by 
strangers. 

The  dead  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  are  often  kept 
for  three  years  in  a  coffin  before  they  are  buried.  Tbej 
make  the  graves  on  high  grounds,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
defimct  they  lay  arms,  utensils,  and  various  articles  of  which 
he  made  use  during  his  life. 

The  Chinese  have  introduced  their  arts,  their  sciences^  L«iq;tta2e,, 
and  their  language  into  Corea.  The  literati  of  HkiBi^^^ 
country  form  a  separate  order  in  the  state,  and  are  distin- 
guished  by  two  feathers  stuck  in  their  caps.  Tbey  under- 
go many  examinations  as  in  China;  but  their  learning  is 
confined  to  the  philosophy  of  Confucius.  They  make  use 
<rf  the  Chinese  language  and  characters ;  the  vernacular 
langttge  of  Corea  is  wholly  diflerent,  and,  like  that  of  the 
Mantchoos,  has  a  peculiar  alphabet  They  write  with 
pencils  made  of  wolf's  hair,*  and  print  their  books  wifli 
wooden  blocks.  Their  language  is  too  little  known  to 
^able  us  to  form  any  judgment  of  its  merits.  It  contidns 
Borne  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  words;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  seems  to  belong  to  neither.f    Perhaps  it  may  he  a 

*  Kircher,  China  Uluttrata,  p.  933.    Nieuhof,  Ambassade,  P.  IT.  p.  403. 
t  The  pat«r-Doster  in  pretended  Corean,  in  the  Oratio  Dominica  of  M.  Mar- 
cel, p.  96,  appeari  to  Adalutigtolw  written  In  the  ClunMe  dialect. 

S£ 
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BOOK    dialect  similar  to  that  of  Japan  and  the  KiurOe  islands ;  or 
^^^      Corea  and  Japan  may  have  contained  an  indigenous  lan- 

''■*"^"  guage  and  nation  previously  to  their  having  received  co- 
lonies from  China  and  Mantchooria.  It  is  left  for  fatnre 
travellers  to  elucidate  these  questionable  points. 

Religion.  Here,  as  in  China,  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  among  the  great  and  the  learned.  But 
the  idolatrous  religion  of  Foh  or  Budha  has  masy  fol- 
'  lowers.  The  Corean  ambassadors  told  the  missionaries 
at  Pekin,  that  the  bonzes  were  l&ept  in  a  state  of  degrada- 
tion, and  obliged  to  build  their  temples  without  the  limits 

Monastic    of  their  towns.    There  are  monastic  orders,  or  religious 

^^^'^  associations,  the  members  of  which  lead  an  austere  life, 
^suffer  with  patience  the  most  cruel  persecutions,  observe 
a  great  number  of  ceremonies,  and  in  recompense  for  so 
many  sufferings  only  meet  with  universal  contempt  Of 
these,  there  are  some  whose  rules  oblige  them  to  have  the 
head  shaved,  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  to  shun  the 
sight  of  women. 

Industry.       The  Coreans  manufacture  a  very  white  and  very  strong 

^'^**  paper  from  cotton.  They  also  make  fans  and  painted 
papers  for  ornamenting  rooms,  and  very  fine  linens.*  The 
other  branches  of  their  industry  are  unknown.  The 
Chinese  purchase  their  different  articles  in  exchange 
for  tea  and  silks.  The  Coreans  also  carry  on  some  trade 
with  the  Japanese.  Pu-shan,  or  according  to  other  accoants, 
Kin-shan,  is  the  port  to  which  the  Japanese  vessels  bring 
their  goods,  sucli  as  pepper,  fragrant  wood,  alum,  and 
buffalo's  horns.  In  exchange,  the  Coreans  give  lead, 
cotton,  raw  silk,  and  ginseng  root  Payments  are  made 
in  small  ingots  of  silver:  the  only  coin  is  copper. 

Govern-  Corea,  originally  divided  into  several  small  states,  was 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  some  Chinese  adventurers,  at 
the  head  of  whom  was  prince  Rit8&  The  wise  laws  given 
them  by  this  conqueror  produced  a  golden  age ;  but  that 
happy  epoch  is  as  far  back  as  a  thousand  years  before  our 

*  De  Guignos,  Voyage  i  P^kin,  I.  4LS^1. 
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▼ulgar  era.  It  appears  certain  that  Corea  has  been  subdu-  book 
ed  by  the  Japanese,  the  Mantchoos,  afid  the  Chinese  in  ^^" 
saccession :  the  last  alone  have  maintained  their  ascendency. 
The  kings  of  Corea,  confounded  among  the  other  vassals  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  send  to  Pekin  an  annual  tribute  and 
ambassadors,  who  are  not  received  with  much  distinction. 
In  his  own  countiy,  however^  the  king  is  absolute ;  a  nume- 
rous court  and  a  well  furnished  seraglio  contribute  to  the 
splendour  of  his  throne.  All  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to 
work  for  the  sovereign  for  three  months ;  and  to  the  large 
revenues  of  his  own  domains  this  prince  adds  the  produce 
of  the  royal  tithe,  taken  in  kind  on  productions  of  every 
sort.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  Hamel,  that  the 
nobles  exercise,  in  their  respective  districts,  a  very  oppres- 
sive feudal  power;  they  allow  no  house  but  their  own  to  be 
roofed  with  tile ;  the  people  are  obliged  to  live  under  roofs 

of  thatch. 

* 

The  soldiery  are  very  numerous,  but  they  would  not  be  Armed 
formidable  to  Europeans.  They  are  armed  vriith  bad  mus- 
ketSf  bows,  and  whips.  Their  ships  of  war  are  superior  to 
those  of  China,  and  appear  to  be  imitations  of  the  Portuguese 
galleys.  They  are  mounted  with  cannons,  and  furnished 
with  fire-pots.  The  fortresses,  situated  on  high  mountains, 
have  a  sort  of  military  monks  for  part  of  their  garrison. 
According  to  one  modern  account,  the  Japanese  hold  the 
sovereignty  of  a  part  of  Corea,*  but  M.  Krusenstern  is  of 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan  is  confined 
to  the  island  of  Tsoo-Sima,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea. 

*  Zach*s  Correspondance,  I.  21. 
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BOOK 
XI.. 


SYNOPTIC  TABLE 

Of  the  JfdHons  vtdgarly  called  Tlartars^  inhabitii^  tft« 
^Tortlh  the  Centre,  and  the  East  of  Asia^ 

N.B, — This  Table  relates  to  all  tke  nations  mentioned  in  Books  zxsvi.— xl. 

I.    TATAR  RACE. 

I.  Turks  or  Soatharn  Tatan. 

1.  Tiirks  of  Torkestan. 

2.  Toroooiaiis  to  the  east  of  the  Caapiao  Sea,  in  Persia,  Arneaiat 

aod  Asia  Minor. 

3.  Usbeks,  io  Khiwa  and  Great  Bakharia. 

4.  BukbariaoK,  in  the  towns  of  the  two  Bukharias. 

«N.B.  Perhaps  they  are  descended  from  a  miitare  of 
Persians,  and  Tartan. 
6*  Karamaas,  or  I'urkH  of  Karamania,  ori^iBall/  froas  Taifostaa. 
6,  Osinanlis,  or  Turks  of  Aaatoliat  Constantinople,  &c.  who  hart 
oome  from  Turkestan. 

It  Northern  Tatars. 

7-  Nogai's  Tatars,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Kubam  and  in  Bessirabia. 
The  J  are  called  Mankat,  and  baye  a  miiture  of  Moosoliaii 
blood. 

a.  Bndsiaks,  In  Bessarabia. 

b.  Msan,  in  the  Crimen,  aod  on  the  Kntann. 
c   lanboilook,  on  the  Kuban. 

d.  Ko banians,        ditto. 

e.  Kumuks,  in  Eastern  Caucasus. 

f.  Basians  in  Upper  Caucasus,  Ac.    See  Book  XXV. 

8.  Koomanians,  from  the  banks  of  the  Kooma,  at  the  foot  of  Caa* 
casus,  li?ing  in  Great  and  Little  Koomania,  in  Hungary. 

0.  Tatars  of  Kiptchak.  The  old  Khanat  of  Kiptcbak  included 
*  Kasan,  Orenberg,  and  Astrachan.  That  diTision  maj  be  sub* 
dirided  Into 

a.  Tatars  of  Kasan,  who  speak  a  pure  dialect,  and  are  tJie 

most  civiliied  of  the  Tartar  race. 

b.  Tatars  of  Ufa  and  of  Orenburg. 

Pf  Bashkirs,  mixed  with  the  ancient  Bulgarians  and  Fioi; 
fp  tlie  goTeroipent  of  Orenburg. 
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d.  Mesbtcb^riaks,  ditto,  ditto.  BOOK 

e.  Kftrakiilpakst  oa  tbe  nortb  oT  \9k»  Aral.  xL* 

10.  Kir^ois  or  Kirguis-Ka'isaks,  in    their  steppes,  in   Turkestan,  _.^ 
Kbiwa,  &c. 

11.  Siberian  Tatara ;  remaios  of  tbe  Tatar  iobabltaDtB  of  the  Kkanat 
ofSibirorofTura. 

a.  Turalinzes,  on  tbe  Tnra. 

b.  Tatars  of  Tobolsk. 

c.  Tatars  of  Tara. 

d.  Tatars  of  Tomsk. 

e.  Barabintzes,  in  the  steppe  of  Baraba. 

m.  Tafmrs  mixed  wKh  Mongols. 

12.  Tatars  of  Krasnoiarsk  and  of  Kntsoesk,  with  the  Sovetes.    (See 

the  accoant  of  Siberia,  Book  XLIX.) 

13.  KatcbinsEOs,  ibid. 

14.  Tatars  of  Tcbulym,  on  the  rirer  of  that  name. 

15.  Teleootes,  or  white  Kalmoks,  with  the  Abinses,  BelHres,  and 

Biriasses,  on  the  Upper  Teoiser. 

16.  Takootes,  on  tbe  Lena. 

il.  MONGOLIAlf  RACE. 

1.  Mongols. 

Kalkaa.  o«  tbe  wnb  of  tbe  Desert  of  Gobi. 
Oftoib,  on  tbe  novtb  aide  of  tbe  Great  Wali. 
Tnmet,  on  the  nortbHMt  ^  F^Wn. 
Na^wui,  ditto,  tt»id. 

Eertehines,  Ibid,  near  Tait^iMftf'  \m  Mapti^beoria. 
TeMmrj,  norlb  Clem  P^km.  «t  ^  4Himnm  of  W  and  400 


Karloeea»  ibid.  9S0  miles. 

So^joot,  &c.    ^w  the  Ibor<i7n-i*t«QM». 

II.  Kalmoks  or  Derben  Oeroet  (Elentbs.) 

1.  Cboecbotes,  near  Lake  Hohe-Ner  aad  in  Thibet.    The  Sifans 
of  tbe  Chinese. 

a.  Yellow  8ii^s. 

b.  Black  Sifans. 

2.  Songariaas,  more  particalariy  caliad  Bleutbs. 

3.  Derbetes,  Joined  to  tbe  8eagariaos  and  Tergots. 

4.  Torgots,  who  emigrated  from  the  Kalmnk  eonntfy  to  Rnisia, 

and  afterwards  returned. 

N.B.  Among  the  Kalmaks  perfaapi  there  are  some  other 
tribes,  remains  ef  the  QVgoors  In  tbe  CaoloM  of  Ha- 
mil,  ToHkt,  fte. 
HL  Boorialtf*  in  tbe  neigbboarbood  of  Uke  Baikal. 


^ 
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BOOK 
XX.  III.  MANTCHOO,  OR  TONGOOS  RACE. 


I.  MantchocM  Proper. 

1.  tlM  NieotcN,  or  Maotcbooi  of  Nuigoota,  (tba  Bogdottdii  oT 
the  old  Ronian  aathora.) 

a.  The  Atebari. 

b.  The  Mobbo,  &c. 

2.  The  Leao,  or  Kitam ,  aocient  natioo  of  Leaotong  (?) 

3.  Ouoriaos,  or  Tagariani. 

a.  Solons,  near  Moaot  Sloiki. 

b.  Humarii  on  the  Anxior  or  Seghalien.  abore  its  jaadkm 
with  the  Soogarl-Oola. 

4.  The  Diitcherj,  on  the  Amoor,  abore  the  Homari*  reuMTed- in- 
to the  interior  by  the  Chinese  gOTemment. 

5.  Mantchoo  Fiahen,  or  the  Yu*pitatse  of  the  Chinese. 

a.  Natki,  or  Fiatta. 

b.  Gbiliaikj,  or  Ketohiog,  (doubtfol  origin.) 

c.  Orotchjs,  on  the  Bay  de  Castries. 

d.  Bitchj's,  more  to  the  south. 

e.  Mantchoos  settled  In  the  north  part  of  Segbalien  island. 

II.  Tongoos,  or  (Evoens. 

1.  Tongoos  banters,  in  the  north,  on  the  rivers  Tooi^ootka. 

2.  Tongoos,  whose  employment  consists  in  keeping  droves  of  reio* 
deer,  in  the  south  near  the  Baikal,  ftc. 

3.  Tongoos  Fishers,  or  Lamntes,  to  the  east  of  the  fbnner. 

N.B.  These  are  onlj  rague  snbdiTisions.  There  are  senn 
or  eight  dialects  which  aro  little  known.  The  Ton^toi 
are  called  by  the  Chinese,  She4joei  and  Soioos;  by  the 
Tookaghires,  Erpegbi.  The  names  which  thej  gi?e  them* 
seWes  are  GSvcens  and  Donki. 

IV.  SAMOID  RACE. 

I.  Samoids  Proper.     From  Petchora  In  Europe  to  the  east  of  the 
Yenisei*. 

1.  Petchoriaos  or  Ingorians,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Petchora, 

2.  Obdorians  or  Objoodirs,  on  the  Obi. 

3.  Tchijoodirs,  ibid. 

4.  Onarisi,  at  Waigata  Straits. 

6.  Tissowski,  (Russian  name,]  on  the  Tass. 
6.*Taraks,  east  from  the  preceding. 

7.  Tunikhanskoi,  (Russian  name,)  near  the  mouth  of  the  YeDi- 
sei. 

II.  Ostiaks  of  IVarym  and  of  Tomsk* 
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ni.  Hordes  of  tbe  Upper  YoDiieT.  BOOK 

1.  KamatchiDMf,  oo  the  Kam.  ^0^ 

2.  Taracams  aod  Taiginset^  od  tbe  Taaaowa.  ^^.^^^mmm 

3.  TnbiotkU  on  tbe  Tuba,  scattered. 

4.  Koibales,  neigbbourbood  of  Kutanesk  and  Krasnoiank. 

5.  Matores  or  Madores,  on  tbe  Tuba. 

6.  Soj^tes,  anM>ng  tbe  Sajanian  Mqnntains. 

N.B.  These  Hordes  seem  to  be  tbe  primitWe  stock  of  tbe  Sa- 
moids. 


I;  ^^'■:  ?  See  tbe  Table  of  tbe  Finnisb  Tribes 

U.  PenniakSt 


V.  FINNISH  RACE,  OR  MIXED  WITH  FINNS. 

)Seet 
rri;Suak."oftbeObl.&c.         \     IntbeGeograpbyofKorope. 

VI.  OBSCURE  EASTERN  RACES. 

I.  Ostiaks  of  tbe  TeniseK 

1.  Ostiaks  of  Pampokol. 

2.  Arinses,  tbe  District  of  Krasooiarsk. 

3.  Kotoffzes,  on  the  Kan. 

4.  Asanes,  on  tbe  Ussolka,  scattered. 

n.  Yookaghirs,  month   of  tbe  Lena ;    they  call   tbemaelTes  Andon 
Domnif  and  are  called  Tedel  by  tbe  Koriaks. 

HI.  Tehooktcbes  or  Tchnkotcbis. 

1.  Tchnkotcbis,  in  tbe  east. 

2.  Sbelagi,  in  tbe  north. 

3.  Aefauchalat  islanders,  4cc« 

IV.  Koriailu. 

1.  Tcbantsboron  the  Gulf  of  Penjina. 

2.  Tumubutto,  nomades. 

3.  Elutetat  or  Olotorzi,  on  tbe  Olutora. 

V.  Kamtcbatdales,  who  call  themselves  Itelmen. 

VI.  Knrilians,  called  in  their  own  language  Afno,  and  Mo-Sin  in  the 

Japanese  Histories.    Inhabitants  of  the  Great  Kuriles,  of  lesso, 
and  Seghalien  islands.    (See  Book  XLI.) 

VII.  Coreansy  &c.  &c. 
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BOOK  XLT. 


JAPANESE  ISLANDS. 

Japans  the  Mands  of  Itsso;  the  KurHe%  and  Loa^Choo 
Idands.    Critical  Inquiries  on  lesso. 

BOOK  1*0  the  east  of  Mantchooria  lies  the  basiii  of  the  aea  of 
ZLi.  Japan,  the  north  end  of  which  has  bet^n  named  bj  La 
'  Perouse  the  Channel  of  Tartar^.    Steep  shores*  destitute 


Sm  of  ja-  of  )m.g^  rivers,  surround  this  dark,  f(»ggy«  and  tempestii* 
ous  mediterranean.  On  the  north  it  coittoninicatrs  bj 
two  straits  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk*  One  of  tbenb  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor,'  separating  the  eoDtinent 
from  Seghalien  Island,  is  choaked  up  with  sand  covered 
with  reeds,  and  does  not  admit  the  passage  even  of  a  small 
Iboat  La  Perouse*s  Strait,  known  formerly  under  the 
pame  of  the  strait  of  Tessoif,  aflbrds,  on  the  east,  a  passage 
into  the  sea  of  lesso,  a  part  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsiu  The 
strait  of  Songaar  forms  a  communication  between  the  sea 
of  Japan  and  the  great  Eastern  Ocean,  or  rather  what  is 
called  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  the  south,  the  strait  of 
Corea  opens  into  the  Chinese  seas.  A  chain  of  considera- 
ble islands  forms  the  barrier  by  which  the  Japanese  m^ 
diterranean  is  separated  from  the  Great  Ocean;  and  this 
chain,  which  is  more  than  sixteen  hundred  miles  long,  is 
connected  again  with  the  Kurile  Islands  on  the  north-east 
and  with  tliose  of  Loo*Choo  on  the  sooth.  The  islands  of 
the  Japanese  empire  are  the  most  extensive. 


In  the  north  of  the  Japanese  empire^  two  great  islands   book 
foma^  with  a  number  of  small  ones,  an  independent  archi*     ^^^^^ 
pelago.     It  is  here  that  geographical  criticiMn  amused  ~~~* 
itself  with  ri^etching  the  famous  country  of  lesso.     At  searches  on 
first  it  was  believed  that  this  countrji  known  by  its  coo^  ^^'^' 
aectkm  with  Japan,  was  a  continent  or  a  large  island  b^ 
twees  Asia  and  America;  then  it  was  confounded  wUh 
Katntchatka,  or  rather  was  joined  with  the  countrj  then 
called  RusBian  Tartaryi  for  Kamtchatka  waa  not  known 
tUl  1696. 

At  lastf  Ae  voyage  of  the  Dutch  navigator  de  Yriei,  Voyage  of 
commanding  the  ship  Caatrkomt  threw  tlie  first  ray  flfcom^nd"' 
light  on  this  pait  of  tiie  world*  It  was  found  to  a  cen-  ^^  BmU^ 
taintj  diat  these  land^  were  as  much  separated  from  tbo 
continent  of  Asia  on  the  north-^ast  as  from  Japan  on  tbo 
aottth.  But  three  points  rontiaued  doubtfal*  The  land 
seen  by  de  Vries  presented  one  well  marked  island,  tho 
States  Island :  but  to  the  east,  the  extrat  of  the  Conw 
paay^B  Land  was  vilely  understood.  Some  accounts 
of  lUtle  authenticity*  and  ^  among  others  that  of  Joan 
de  Gama,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  thia  land  ex« 
tesided  to  America.  On  the  other  hand^  the  Castricom 
liavittg  coasted  tiie  land  of  Matsumai  or  lesso  on  the  east 
aad  north-east,  was  repelled  from  the  strait  of  Tessoi'  b\y 
^m  enrrents.  The  fogs  prevented  her  even  from  seeing  it; 
and  when  she  touched  on  the  southern  and  eastern  const  of 
Segl^^li^  Island,  it  was  considered  as  fonniiig  a  continua* 
tioift  of  lesso.  Some  geographers  might  Uius  have  belieT* 
ed  that  all  tliese  coasts^  instead  of  forming  two  island«, 
lielonged  to  the  same  peninsula  of  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
log-^hoofc  qI  the  Dutch  vessel  the  Breske  not  having  been 
csanflnltedf  it  was  not  known  that  the  navigators  belong* 
ing  to  that  ship  had  determined  the  strait  of  Songaar  to 
be  such  as  we  now  know  it*  The  north  point  of  Ja-* 
pan  being  placed  two  or  three  degrees  too  far  souths  Great-> 

*  WJtseo^  Noord-en-Ost-Tartarye,  2d  edit,  p.  138* 
/ 
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BOOK    ed  an  imtnenRe  gup  between  that  country  and  Tesso,  where 
^^^*     the  Japane^  charts  laid  down  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the 
"""■"~~  sea.*    About  the  same  time,  some  particulars  were  known 
through  the  Chinese  missionaries  respecting  the  island  of 
Dticoveiy   Seghalien,  and  the  existence  of  a  strait  called  TessoL    The 
■trahof     Jesuit  Father  Des  Anges  even  saw  this  strait,  described 
TeflioL      its  terrible  currents,  and  teamed  that  the  land  beyond  it, 
the  island  of  Seghalien,  was  named  Aino-MoxorL    This 
name  signifies  the  isle  of  the  Ai'nos  ;t  the  last  word  be- 
ing the  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  lesso  and  the  Ko- 
rile  islands  gave  themselves,  although  in  1620  this  name 
had    no  meaning    among    geographers,   and    tbey    could 
HyimUisMi  draw  from  it  no  conclusion.    D^Anville  made  two  attempts 
Tiiie.  ^'     ^  delineate  these  countries,  and  by  a  chance  not  oncommon 
in  geographical  criticism,  his  last  idea  was  the  most  remote 
from  the  truth.    He  gave  the  strait  of  Tessoi  its  {H^per 
place,  but  he  connected  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  S^ 
ghalien  or  Ai'no-Moxori  with  the  continent  of  Mantchooria; 
then  called  Chinese-Tartary,  and  figured  this  same  island, 
under  very  small  dimensions,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  1J» 
river  Amoor.:^ 

The  Russians,  in  visiting  the  Kurile  islands  adjoining 
their  possession  of  Kamtchatka,  necessarily  arrived  at  les- 
so. the  Cossack  Kosirewski  reached,  in  1713,  the  isle  of 
Koonasheer,  making  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  lesso  of  tlie 
Voyage  of  Dutch.  In  1736,  Spangenberg,  a  Dane  in  the  Russian  s^- 
htt^Sc.  ^^  examined  the  isles  of  Ooroop  or  the  Company's  Land, 
that  of  Atorkoo^  which  is  States  Island  ;  also  Koonashe^i 
Tchikotan,  and  Matsumai  or  lesso.  He  even  made  Japan, 
but  he  had  neither  ships  nor  instruments  corresponding  to 
his  talents  and  his  courage.  At  last  the  Russian  Potoucb- 
kew,  in  1777,  sailed  by  the  west,   round  the  islands  of 

*  Kempfer  on  Japan,  I.  78.  (Dohm's  German  edition.) 

t  Vocabulary  of  the  lesso  language  In  MS.  communicated  by  M.  Tit- 

singh. 
X  D'Anvillc,  Carle  gencrale  de  la  Tartaric  Chinoise  et  Carte  dt  TAae,  H 

part,— Ph,  Buache,  Consid,  g^og.  et  pliys.  sur  les  D^couv,  p.  75,  &c. 
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Atorkoo  and  Oooroop.  These  discoveries  were  placed  too  book 
far  to  the  south,"^  from  the  respect  paid  to  geographical  ^°''* 
systems  on  the  position  of  Songaar.  Two  bad  sketches  of 
these  discoveries,  taken  from  the  Russian  records  and 
published  by  M.  Lesseps,  completed  the  mass  ot  confu- 
sion and  firuitless  conjecture  in  which  the  subject  was 
involved. 

At  last  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse  commenced  the  dis-  Voyage  of 
covery  by  the  true  method.  He  entered  from  the  Sea  of  rouse. 
Japan,  found  the  channel  which  separates  Mantchooria 
from  the  countries  of  lesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy  shal- 
low strait  which  separates  these  countries  from  the  conti- 
nent, crossed  another  strait  to  which  his  name  has  since 
been  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  a  view  of  this 
archipelago  altogether  new. 

The  English  navigator  Broughton  has  confirmed  theBrough- 
correctness  of  the  Dutch  charts  and  of  those  of  Esempfer,  age.'  ^^^" 
with  regard  to  the  strait  of  Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  investigations  of  this  gentleman,  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Japan  has  obtained  its  right  position  of  lati* 
tade.  But  Broughton  has  given  geographers  a  new  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  by  maintaining  that  there  is  no  strait  be- 
tween Mantchooria  and  Seghalien  island. 

La  Perouse,  forced  by  winds  and  other  circumstances  to  pescrip- 

I  ^  tioos  of  the 

leave  this  channel  before  he  had  explored  it  to  the  end,straitof 
had  interrogated  with  much  care  the  natives  both  of  the  SeghaUen. 
island  and  of  the  continent.  The  former  assured  him  that 
their  country  was  surrounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  a 
sketch  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from  the  continent*! 
The  people  of  the  continent  told  him  that  the  boats  which 
came  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  river  Araoor  to  the  bay  of  De 
Castries  were  dragged  over  a  narrow  isthmus  of  sandy 
ground  covered  with  sea  weeds.:^  This  navigator  remark- 
ed, besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  rapidly  decreased  at 

*  Cartes  dcs  D^couvertes  Russes,  publi^es  k  Petersbourg  eu  1773  et  1787. 
t  La  Perouse,  III.  p.  3«.  %  Idem,  p.  72. 


^  eztrenHy  of  flie  channel,  and  that  na  current  was  per- 
ceivable in  it  He  seems  to  have  been  satijrfled  that  the  strait 
'exiated,  but  that,  obstructed  by  sand  and  sea  weeds,  it  only 
aibrded  a  narrow  passage  to  small  boats.  Broughton  goes 
DM*ther.  He  say^*  that  having  been  twenty-two  milefi  far- 
ther to  the  north  than  La  Peroiise,  he  arrived  at  a  bay 
which  was  only  two  Tathoins  deep,  and  which  was  shut  in 
on  all  sides  by  low  and  sandy  ground.  He  is  {yersnaded  that 
thn  tongue  of  land,  whicb  was  examined  by  his  boats*  is  in 
no  part  interrrupted,  and  that  Seghalien  is  a  peninsula. 
Mr.  Krusenstern,  who  did  not  go  near  this  strait,  but  Tisit- 
'Od  that  which  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Seghalien,  supports  ttie  opinion  of  Broughton  by  ex- 
tended reasonings.*  The  water  which  he  found  in  the  golf 
formed  by  this  river  being  almost  fresh,  furnished  a  spe- 
cious argument,  wMch  appeared  decisive  to  him  and  his 
companions.  If  the  Gulf  of  Seghalien  communicated  ever 
m  little  with  the  channel  of  Tartary,  the  salt  waters  of 
that  arm  of  the  sea  would  have  minted  with  thoae  of 
tlie  gulL  M.  de  Kruaenstem  supports  hia  views  by  tiie 
testimony  of  the  inhabitants  of  De  Castries  Bay  quoted 
by  La  Ferouse,  and  by  the  acknowledgment  of  Broughtonf 
and  says  he  entertaina  no  doubt  of  the  eKiatence  of  a  sandy 
«  isthmus  rendering  the  land  of  Seghalien  a  peninsula;  but 

he  thinks  that  this  is  of  viery  recent  formation,  and  that 
fieghalien  was  really  to  be  considered  as  an  island  at  the 
time  when  even  the  modern  Japanese  and  Chinese  charts 
were  constructed,  all  of  which  represent  it  as  detached 
Cran  the  continent. 
Reply  to  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  nautical  and  pofitical  conaidera- 
^^nir'  "^^"^  prevented  Krusenstern  from  substantiating  on  the  spot 
the  existence  of  this  isthmus.  His  reasonings  as  they  stand 
are  not  unanswerable.  Two  or  three  windings  of  the  beach ; 
nome  islets^  and  sand^banks;  two  or  three  narrow  canab 

•  KruKnitern's  Voyage  round  the  World.  II.  p.  191—196.  (ori^iaul  Gtt* 

man  editior. 
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filled  ^th  (ke  enormous  rushes  whied  gi*ow  over  the  ^oio 
of  this  roast*  encumbered  also  with  floating  meadows  of  ma- 
rine plantsi  w^mild  afford  a  sufficient  explanatioa  of  ttia' 
flirt  that  the  salt  water  of  the  channel  of  Tartarjr  did  not 
extend  to  the  Oulf  of  Soghalien^    If  to  the  west  of  this 
shallow  strait  there  is  a  tongue  of  low  Innd  almost  divided 
\y  two  small  rivers,  as  there  certainly  is  one  t»  the  noKh 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Amo«ir  at  the  pilace  whic4i  the  Rus- 
sians call  GKIa^kaia  i^erewotora^  and  the  Chinese  GMe/^ 
it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  conll* 
Bent  iia^e  sometimes  dragged  their  light  boats  over  sodi  a 
stripe  of  1and»  to  avoid  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  strait 
itself.     This  is  what   the   Cossacks  of  the   seventeenth 
century  did,  when  coming  down  the  Amoor,  and  wishing 
to  reach  Udskoi,  they  preferred  carrying  their  boats  over 
the  tongue  of  land  Gilazkaia  to  the  plan  of  doubling  the 
promontory  which  M.  Krusenstern  calls'  Cape  Romberg. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  is  sfngalarly  favovred 
.  by  the  very  remarkable  details  of  a  map  of  M.d'Anville's,t 
we  may  conceive  how  Broughton  may  have  been  deceived 
m  mistakitig  a  promontory  in  the  strait  for  an  isthmus* 
Besides,  9f  this  navigator  found  a  sandy  isthmus,  even  sup- 
posing it  to  have  been  of  considerable  width,  why  did  he 
iK)t  perceive  the  sea  on  its  opposite  aide  ? 

For  these  reasons,  till  such  time  as  wew  light  is  thrown  ConduitDa 
on  the  question,  every  candid  geographer  will  probaUy  re- 
tain the  strait  pointed  out  by  d'AnviHe,  by  the  missionaries^ 
trod  by  the  Citinese  and  Japanese  charts,  as  separating  8e- 
ghalien,  or  Tchoka  as  it  is  also  called,  from  the  continent 
of  Maiftchooria. 

Krusenstern  examined  with  great  care  the  western  shores 
of  the  isle  of  lesso,  and  the  south-eastern  and  northern  shores  ^ 
of  Seghallen  Island.    His  account,  and  those  of  La  Peronse 
and  Broughton,  are  the  only  published  sources  from  wliich 

*Mollet'i  Memoir  on  the  river  Amoor,  hi  BiischiDg's  Mag.  Qtog.   11. 

507,608. 

+  Asie,  in*,  part.  25  feuille. 
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BOOK    certain  ideas  can  be  formed  of  this  archipelago ;  but  tiie 

^^^     kindness  of  M.  Tissingh,  a  Dutch  gentleman  wjio  resided 

^.        a  long  time  at  Japan,  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  two 

■ingh'i  ma-  Japanese  descriptions  for  details  which  throw  a  new  light 

nuKripts.   Qn  ^Q  geography  and  history  of  these  coantries.    One  is 

called  '^luo-Klp  or  a  description  of  lesso,  by  Arai-Ta- 

kogo-no-Kamly  instructor  of  Ziogoen  (military  emperor] 

Tsoena-Jogi/'  written  in  1720.    The  other  is  called  <<  Iem- 

K19  with  the  history  of  the  rebellion  of  Samsayla,  by  Kao- 

oamon,  Japanese  interpreter/'  written  in  1752.    Besides 

these»  M.  Tissingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two 

Japanese  maps,  which  will  appear  in  our  periodical  work 

the  ^  Annales  des  Voyages."    We  shall  take  the  northern 

'  coast  of  Japan  for  our  point  of  departure. 

ItuB  ov        The  isle  of  Matsvmai,  situated  to  the  north  of  that  of 
KAi^oR     I'iphon,  is  called  in  the  Japanese  language  lesso,  or  **  the 
iwkr     ^^^ '"  **  ^^  receives  the  name  of  Mo-Sin,  or  « the  Hairy 
Bodies.''   The  Mo-Sins  formerly  occupied  the  northern  parts 
of  Japan,  as  far  as  the  mountain  Ojama.    Driven  back 
into  their  own  island,  they  have  there  been  repeatedly  sub- 
dued ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  of  Se- 
ghalien  that  they  preserve  their  independence.    According 
The  Mo-    to  Krusenstem  the  Mo-Sins  call  themselves  Ainos.*    This 
AkiooML      nation  is  distinguished  from  the  Japanese  by  a  stature 
somewhat  taller,  and  a  more  robust  frame.     They  have 
large  very  thick  black  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their  beads 
is  black  and  somewhat  frizzled.    Both  the  men  and  women 
tattoo  their  faces  above  the  lips  with  figures  of  flowers  and 
animals.    The  rich  among  them  dress  in  Japanese  or  Chi- 
nese manufactures ;  the  common  people  wear  a  stuff  made 
of  a  fibre  obtained  from  a  species  of  willow  bark.     At  the 
early  age  of  ten  the  children  learn  to  dive  into  the  sea,  and 
to  leap  over  tight  ropes.    The  Ainoos  excel  in  both  cx- 
Cxercises.  crciscs.    Some  of  them  can  leap  six  or  seven  feet  high. 
They  hunt  the  deer ;  tlieir  principal  arms  are  the  bow  and 

*  KrusmstprH't.  Vovapp,  II.  p.  74. 
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arrows.     Small  detachments  of  Japanese  can  beat  thou*'    book 
sands  of  the  Ainos.    The  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  villages     ^^^ 
acknowledge  themselves  the  vassals  of  the  Japanese  prince 
of  Matsumaiy  and  pay  him  a  tribute  of  otters'  skins,  or  the 
skins  of  seals,  bears,  elks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmon,  fal- 
cons, and  other  productions  of  their  country.    They  live 
together  without  established  laws,  and  almost  without  reli- 
gious warship;  at  least  a  few  libations  and  tlieJighting  of 
fires  in  honour  of  Kamoi,  a  Japanese  deity,  are  the  only 
acts  of  religion  that  have  been  observed  among  them. 
They  have  no  alphabet,  and  no  coin.     They  trade  en-i>umbb«i- 
tirely  by  barter.    They  repair  to  one  of  the  Kurile  islands,  ^*'"' 
lay  down  their  goods  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board 
their   vessels:    the  Kurilians   come    down,   examine  the 
goods,  and  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  them ;  and  by 
a  series  of  such  negociations  in  dumb  shew  their  bargains 
are  concluded.     They    allow  polygamy;    adultei7    they 
resent  and  revenge.    If  an  attempt  is  made  by  a  mar- 
ried  woman   to    seduce  a  man,    he   demands   her   ear- 
rings, and,  with  these  pledges  in  his  hand,  he  is  safe  from 
the  attacks  of  the  injured  husband.    Brothers  marry  their 
sisters.    Their  tribes  are  so  many  separate  family  associa- 
tions, which  seldom  form  mutual  alliances.      Their  la- 
mentations for  the  dead  are  expressed  by   mock  fights 
among  the  relations,  in  which  bloody  wounds  are  some- 
times inflicted.    To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  the 
Japanese  writers  very  little  has  been  added  by  European 
navigators.    Broughton  informs  us  that  these  people  are 
uncommonly  hairy  over  the  whole  body.     This  Krusen- 
stem,  trusting  to  the  Dutch  testimonies,  considers  as  an 
exaggeration;  and  the  same  view  appears  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  Japanese  accounts. 

The  language  of  the  Ai'nos  seems  to  be  equally  foreign  Laogotge. 
to  the  Japanese,  the  Mantchoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdale. 
On  comparing  about  a  hundred  words  with  the  correspond- 
ing terms  in  several  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  and  the  large 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  indication  of  affinity ;  but 
a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  the 
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SJUI. 


roots  of  many  of  these  languages  would  be  requisite  to  ena- 
ble us  to  pronounce  nith  any  decision  on  tbe  question. 
'  This  language,  though  less  sonorous  and  less  mellow  than 
the  Japanese,  has  no  savage  rudeness  in  its  articulation. 
The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  it : 


Heaven, 
Earth, 

8UD, 

Moon, 

Stars, 

Mountain, 

Island, 

Shore, 

Day, 


Hkita. 

sirikala, 

tofikaf. 

koonetioo. 

naro. 

kimla. 

modjiri* 

nri. 

tokaf. 


Night, 

Mao, 

(\n  Japanese 

Woman, 

Father, 

Mother, 

iln  Japanese 
Ire, 


aiziroo. 
okk  ly, 
otoko.) 


fanpi 
tafoo, 
fafa.) 


Phyiicai        The  isle  of  lesso  presents  on  all  sides  lofty  mountains 
of  iw£!*'°  covered    with   a  beautiful  verdure.      The    name    In-soo, 
given  to  the  island,  according  to  Broughton  expresses  this 
circumstance;  the  first  syllable  signifying  highf  and  the 
second  green.    It  abounds  with  pines,  willows,  and  many 
other  trees.    Tussilagos  and  the  Kamtchatkan  lily  thrive 
in  it,  showing  that  the  climate  is  moist  and  cold.     There 
are  several  creeping  plants.     The  reeds  have  the  same 
enormous   size  as  at   the    mouths  of   the  river  Amoor. 
Among  the  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  which  trials 
have  been  made  by  the  Japanese,  millet,  pease,  and  beans 
have  succeeded.     The  animals  of  the  island  are  eagles, 
three  sorts  of  falcons,  bears,  and  deer.     They  take  the 
bears  when  very  young,  give  them   to  their  women  to 
suckle,  bring  them  up  like  favourite  dogs  or  pigs,  and, 
when  grown  up,  confine  them  in  cages  till  fat  enough  for 
killing.     The  family  mourn  over  the  death,  yet  eat  the 
body  of  the  animal ;  a  custom  which  reminds  us  ef  the 
Ostiaks.*    The  whales  come  to  the  bays  and  river  moutiis 
in  quest  of  the  immense  swarms  of  nising^  a  kind  of  sprats 
which  are  found  there.      Salmon  also  abounds  to  such 
a  degree  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand.     The 
sea-leech  is  caught  and  sold  to  the  Japanese.    Several  of 
tb^  fopi  are  used  as  conunon  articles  of  food. 


Tame 
bears. 


•  Set  Book  XXXVIf .  p.  426. 
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Matsumai,  or  <<  tbe  Town  of  the  Strait,''  (Matsi  being  the  book 
word  for  a  strait,)  is  built  near  the  south  end  of  the  ^^^^ 
island.     It  is  a  Japanese  fortress,  and  inaccessible  by  land. ";  * 

The  other  military  posts  extend  along  the  west  all  the  way  remarkable 
to  the  northern  point.    In  coasting  the  western  shoi*e  we  P^»<^«"* 
meet  with  the  islands  of  Osima,  Kosima,  Okosiri,  Riosiri,  irifod^^ 
(which  contains  the  Pic  de  Langle  of  La  Perouse*,)  and 
Refoonsiri.    The  large  gulf  which  extends  into  the  coun- 
try, is  called  by  the  Russians  the  Oulf  of  Strogonof.    The 
last  station  on  the  north  side  is  Notsjiab,  the  Notzamboo 
of  Krusenstem.f    Soyea  is  on  a  bay  farther  to  the  east 
On    the  nortU-west  coast  the  Ainos,    though   subject  to 
Japan,  live  by  themselves.    Atkis,  their  principal  village, 
is  on  the  north-east  coast.    A  Russian  officer,  Mr.  Lax- 
mann,  visited   in   1792  the  harbour  of   Kimoro,    which 
belongs  to  it.:j:    Mr.  Tissingh's  manuscripts  contain  no 
such  name  as  this  last ;  but  Atkis  is  indicated  under  that 
ofAtskesi.    A  firth  or  strait  which  has  received  no  name 
separates  the  isle  of  lesso  from  that  of  Chicotan,  one  of 
the  Eurile  islands,  claimed  by  the  Japanese.    The  south- 
east coast  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  and  by  Brough- 
ton.     The  country  is  covered  with   magnificent  forests. 
Volcano  Bay  is  a  circular  basin  of  a  very  picturesque  ap-  Volcano 
pearance.    There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  ®*^' 
of  a  volcano  in  a  state  of  activity  in  this  quarter,  although 
it  has  not  been  positively  ascertained.    The  Japanese  divide 
this  island  into  six  districts,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with 
their  respective  limits. 

To  the  north  of  island  of  Matsumai,  the  long  island  of  Seghau- 
Seghalien  extends,  called  by  tlie  Japanese  Oku  Ibsso,  or  "^oku'^ 
the  upper  lesso,  sometimes  Kita  lesso,  which  means  either  Imbq. 
northern  Tesso,  or  the  Yesso  of  Ritay,  (China.)      The 
Ainos,  according  to  our  Japanese  geographers,  call  it  Ka- 
i*ato,  to  which  name  the  Japanese  add  the  termination  si- 

*  Kniscnstcrn's  Voyage,  II.  56.  t  Idem.  II.  50. 

i  Stoich'e  Russia  under  Alexandtr  I.  fascic.  6.  (in  German.) 
S3 
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BOOK    ftto,  signifying  island.     According  to  Knisenstaniy  tiie 
^^^*     name  given  to  it  by  the  natives  is  Saldan ;  according  to 
~  La  Perouse,  Tchoka ;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  only  the 

naroer      name  of  a  leading  village,  which  is  written  Tchnshin  on 
M.  d'Anville's  map.    The  other  two  names  may  probably 
also  turn  out  to  be  local. 
Description     La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  west  coast,  gives  a  veiy 
habhanu.  '^^ourable  account  of  this  people,  taken  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.    The  intelligence  of  these  poor  islanders  strag- 
gles against  a  severe  climate.    They  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.    They  tattoo  their  persons,  and,  like  the  Alms 
of  lesso,  they  make  stuffs  of  the  willow  bark.    Their  lan- 
guage contains  some  German  and  some  Mantcboo  terms 
A  boat  in  their  language  is  kahatiif  in  German  fcoAiu 
The  word  ship  has  exactly  the  same  meaning  with  tbeo 
as  in  English.    So  has  the  word  two,  as  pronounced  by 
the  English.    At  lesso  tsootsoob  is  the  word  for  the  nomber 
Physical     two.    This  island,  very  high  in  the  middle,  hecomes  flat 
ofthe  coun-  ^wards  the  south  end,  ^here  it  seems  to  have  an  arable 
try.  soil.    Vegetation  is  extremely  vigorous.    Pines,  willov8^ 

oaks,  and  birches,  are  the  principal  forest  trees.  Tbe  sur- 
rounding sea  is  full  of  fish.  The  rivers  and  streams  abound 
in  salmon  and  trout  of  tbe  best  quality.  The  hills  are  co- 
vered with  rose  trees,  with  angelica,  and  Kamtchatkan 
lilies.* 
Remark-  Krusenstem  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south  end  of 
abieiocaii-th^j  jgi^^j      ^^^  ^^   Japanese  had    an  establishment, 

which  the  Russians  have  destroyed;  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  nation  mean  to  colonize  it  The  whole  east- 
em  coast,  examined  by  the  same  navigator,  presented 
woody  valleys,  behind  which  mountains  covered  with  snow 
seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds*!  At  the  Slat  de- 
gQBe  of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  notbbgis 
to  be  seen  except  sandy  downs  and  hills.^  The  south  part 
is  inhabited  by  the  Ainos.'    The  east  coast  seems  to  be 

•  Voyage  de  M.  La  Perouse,  IV.  p.  73.  III.  40,  43- 

t  Kruaenstern,  11.  p.  92,  96,  144.  *  %  Idem,  p,  153. 
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an  uninhabited  desert;  the  north-west,  near  the  month  of   bo<>«^ 
the  riyer  Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Mantchoos.  "'^ 


On  the  north-east  of  the  isle  of  lesso  a  chain  of  islands  k^^JJJJJ 
extends « all  the  way  to  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka. 
The  Russians  call  them  the  Kubii.es.  They  reckon  twen- 
ty-two of  them,  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
last  isle  reckon  thirty-six,  which  they  comprehend  under 
the  name  of  Kooroo-Misi,  which  is  probably  of  Japanese 
etymology,  and  signifies  the  <«  Road  of  Sea- weeds ;"  koo- 
TOO  signifying  a  species  of  fucus,  and  mitsi  a  road.  The 
charts  in  Rrusenstem's  voyage  lay  down  only  twenty-six  j 
fte  others  will  be  discovered  when  the  eastern  shore  of 
lesoo  is  better  explored.  D*Anville  lays  down  twenty-nine 
to  the  north  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  thirty-four  in 
all.  This  archipelago  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
che  chain  on  the  south  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  that  on 
the  north.  The  one  which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed 
by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called  the  Great 
Karile;  and  the  other^  adjoining  to  Ramtchatka,  the  Lit- 
tle Kuriles. 

The  latter,  inhabited  by  Kamtchatdales  who  left  their  Tbe.u^^^^^^ 
Bative  country  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present 
nothing  but  a  chain  of  precipitous  barren  rocks,  which  are 
mostly  Yolcanic.  Poromu-Shir*  is  the  largest  Sumtchu 
shews  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Ana-Kutan,  Ara- 
ma-Kutan,  Syas-Kutan,!  and  several  others,  contain  extin- 
guished volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called  Sarytchew 
Peak  by  Rrusenstem,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and 
also  Ikarma.  In  Usi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  issuing 
with  violent  jets. 

The  Great  Ruriles  promise  more  considerable  a^^***- j[5;^a^Jf** 
tages  to  intelligent  colonists.    That  of  Ooroop,  the  «*  Com- 
pany's Island''  of  the  Dutch,  the  Nadeshda  of  some  Russian 
maps,  and  the    Ooroowoo   of  the   Japanese  manuscript 

•  Skirls  the  term  for  an  iiland  in  th©  language  of  lesso. 
t  Kutan  is  from  Kotang,  the  lessoic  term  for  a  country. 
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BOOK  leso-Ki,  has  pines  and  cherry  trees.  Here  begin  the 
XLi.  bearded  Rurilians  of  the  race  of  the  Ainos  of  lesso  and 
■""""^  Seghalien.  Etorpoo,  the  "  States  Island'*  of  the  Dutch,  and 
the  Atorkoo  of  Rrusenstcrn's  map*  contains  fine  forests, 
which,  however,  are  at  times  seriously  threatened  by  an  ad- 
joining volcano  in  the  same  island.  The  plains  and 
mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  with  the  moat  beau- 
tiful larches  and  pines.  The  Finns  cembra  thrives  in  it 
It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Steller  and  Spangenberg 
believed  they  saw  vines,  and  even  the  wild  citron  of  Japan. 
These  navigators  certainly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the 
walnut  except  on  the  coast  of  lesso. 
S's'^dSr*'-  '^  ^  among  the  Great  Kuriles  that  we  are  to  look  for  a 
▼eriet.  part  of  the  alleged  discoveries  of  BeniowskL*  This  enthu- 
siast imagined  that  he  saw  at  Koonasheer  considerable 
towns.  There  was  a  pearl  fishery  on  its  coast.  His 
Tchulgan-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-Idzon^ 
abounding  in  gold,  are  no  more  to  be  found.  But  the  Ja- 
panese geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  lesso  a  district 
called  Figasi,  and  a  village  called  Rawa,  which  are  evi- 
dently the  isles  of  Fiassi  and  Rawith  of  the  Polish  naviga- 
tor.  His  accounts  of  silver  and  copper  mines,  horses,  red 
pearl  or  coral,  which  he  found  in  these  countries,  contain 
nothing  incredible.  In  giving  the  town  of  Matza  2000 
'  houses  he  probably  exaggerates;  but  the  town  exists,  and 
is  called  Matzigef.  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  rashly  that 
this  navigator  has  been  charged  with  intentional  impoa- 
ture. 

Eun&M  We  now  proceed  to  describe  a  country  laore  frequently 
treated  in  detail  than  those  we  have  just  examined.  The 
tliree  islands  of  Niphon,  Riusiu,  and  Sikokf,  surroanded 
with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  kingdom,  or 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Empire  of  Japait.  The  Chi- 
nese at  first  called  it  Yang-hoo,  or  the  <<  Woii^shop  of  ttie 
Sun;"  then  they  called  it  Noo-Kooe,  or<*the  Kingdom 

•  Set  his  Voyage  tran«lated  by  Forster,  I.  368. 
t  Manuicript  Chart  %f  Tistiiigh. 
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Of  Slayes^'and  finally,  Je-pen,  or  Jepoon,  ^'Countrjof  book 
the  Rising  Sun*/'  Marco  Polo  knew  it  under  the  corrupt-  ^i- 
cd  name  of  Xipangu.  The  isle  of  Riusiu  has  from  north """"" 
to  south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  degrees,  or  130  milesp 
and  its  greatest  length  is  about  2^0.  That  of  Sikokf  is 
100  miles  long,  and  55  broad.  The  large  island  of  Niphon 
lies  south-west  and  north-east ;  its  length  is  not  less  than 
1600  miles  long,  but  its  breath  is  in  every  part  moderate. 
In  the  middle  it  is  not  more  than  160  miles,  tliough  in  two 
places  between  that  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  tlie  double 
of  this.  The  surface  of  the  Japanese  states  may  be  reckoned 
at  122,720  square  miles.  The  population  is  rated  at  be- 
tween 15  and  SO  millions  by  the  most  moderate  authors.  This 
regular  and  flourishing  state,  at  the  further  extremity  of  Asia» 
IB  withdrawn  from  the  researches  of  travellers  by  the  cau- 
tiousness of  its  policy. 

The  w^hole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  Moumainf. 
its  coasts  beset  with  steep  rocks,  which  are  opposed  to  the 
waves  of  a  stormy  ocean.  The  plains  are  pervaded  by 
numerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  But  the  hills,  the 
mountains,  and  the  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular 
plants,  present  tlie  interesting  picture  of  human  industry 
amidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  nature.  The  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  co- 
vered with  snow  through  the  whole  year.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood the  mountains  of  Facon!  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name*!  Some  of  these  mountains  contain  vol-  Voicanoef. 
canoes.  The  greater  part  of  them  abound  in  evergreen 
trees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that  there  is  near  Fi- 
rando  an  island  entirely  volcanic ;  and  several  others  of 
0)6  same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  surrounding  seas.:!^  In 
the  province  of  Figo  there  is  a  volcano  which  gives  out 
fiiany  flames. 

the  rivers  of  Japan  cannot  have  a  long  course.    The  Riven. 
Jedo-Gawa,  which  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of 

♦  KsBmpfer's  History  of  Japan,  I.  73,  74  (German  tdition.) 
t  Thunberg,  t.  III.  p.  164,  (LangUi's  translation.) 
t  KsBmpfer,  1. 1. 166,  (French  translation.) 
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cedar  from  300  to  360  feet  long.    The  Ojin-gawft*  and  ike 
Fusi-gawa  are  also  broad  and  rapid  rivers.    In  the  Japa- 
~  nese  history  the  river  Oomi  is  mentioned  as  having  in  one 
night  issued  out  of  the  earth. 

One  of  flie  largest  lakes  is  that  Oitz,  from  which  two  riv- 
ers proceed,  one  towards  Miaco,  and  the  other  to  Osaka. 
This  lake  is  fifty  Japanese^leagues  long,  each  league  being 
as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ordinary  pace ;  its 
breath  about  a  third.  The  delightful  plain  which  surraonds 
it  is  rendered  sacred  by  containing  3000  pagodas. 

These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat 
and  cold.  The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alle- 
viated by  the  sea  breezes.  In  winter  the  north  and  north- 
west winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost  During  the  whole  year  the  weather 
is  variable,  and  much  rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  satsaki 
or  rainy  month,  which  begins  at  midsummer.f  Accord- 
ing to  observations,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagasaki 
is  98**  in  the  month  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  SS''  in 
January.  The  snow  lies  some  days  on  the  ground  even 
in  the  southern  parts.  Thunder  is  heard  almost  every 
night  in  summer;  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are 
very  frequent.  The  genial  rains  conspire  with  hiunan  la- 
bour and  manure  to  overcome  the  natural  sterility  of  tiie 
soil. 

The  laws  enjoin  agriculture  as  one  of  the  rigoroos  du- 
ties of  the  Japanese.  Every  spot  is  under  cultivation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  most  impracticable  mountains. 
Exempt  from  all  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  exactions,  the 
farmer  cultivates  the  land  with  zeal  and  success.:^  Thei« 
are  no  commons.  If  a  piece  of  land  lies  without  culture^  a 
neighbouring  farmer  who  is  more  active  is  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  it.  There  are  no  grass  meadows ;  bat 
the  attention  paid  to  manure  is  very  gi*eat  On  the  sides 
of  steep  hills  stone  walls  are  raised  which  sustain  plots  of 


•  The  word  gawa  signifies  river,  as  it  does  in  Celtic. 

t  Tbunberg,  t.  III.  p.  234,  J  Idem,  t.  IV.  p.  80,  &c. 
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ground  sown  with  rice  or  with  pulse.  Rice  is  the  principal  book 
grain*  Buckwheat^  rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  rarely  pro-  ^^^ 
duced;*  potatoes  are  of  indifferent  quality;  but  various 
sorts  of  beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  cabbage  succeed  welL 
The  rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  November.  In 
this  last  month  wheat  is  sown  to  be  cropped  in  the  following 
June.     Barley  also  lies  in  the  ground  during  winter. 

The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  resemble  those  of  China,  Veg«ta- 
which  is  probably  owing  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the^^*'' 
most  useful  species.     The  tea  shrub  grows  without  cul- 
ture in  the  hedges.    The  most  superb  bamboos  abound  in 
all  the  low  grounds ;  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar^  cotton, 
and  indigo,  though  perhaps  originally  from  the  southern 
parts  of  Asia,  are  cultivated  in  Japan  with  great  success 
and  in  large  quantity.    In  the  interior  the  sides  of  the  se-  p^^.^ 
condary  mountains  produce  the  Indian  and  the  camphor  tnes. 
laurel ;  likewise  the  Rhws  vemiXf  the  bark  of  which  yields  a 
gum  resin  which  is  regarded  as  the  leading  ingredient  of  the 
inimitable  black  Indian  varnish.    Besides  the  sweet  China 
orange,  there  is  a  wild  species  peculiar  to  Japan,  the  fruit  of 
the  Citrus  Japoniau    The  European  vegetation  is  mingled 
with  that  of  southern  Asia.    The  larch,  the  cypress,  and 
fte  weeping  willow,  which  make  their  appearance  in  all 
the  temperate  countries  between  Japan  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, terminate  here.    The  case  is  similar  with  the  Pa^ 
paver  9omniferumf  or  opium-bearing  poppy,  the  Convolvulus 
JalappOf  and  lilac. 

The  Japanese  have  none  of  our  apples,  but  they  have  Fruit  trees, 
pears  of  considerable  size;  Siam  oranges,  Kaki  figs,  or 
Japanese  date-plums,  fOiospyros  kakifj  and  large  common 
oranges.  They  have  the  art  of  making  sweet-meats,  and 
preserving  a  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  co- 
coa-nuts, with  the  assistance  of  banana  spice.  They  pro- 
care  oil  for  cookery  as  well  as  for  light  from  sesamum,  from 
the  sumachs,  from  the  Taams  gingko,  from  the  Laurus  cam^ 
pl^o,  the  Laurus  glaucop  the  Melia  a%edarach  or  common 

*  Kiempfer,  I.  120,  &c.  (In  German.) 
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BOOK  bead  treei  anil  tlie  coaco-nut  They  raise  a  great  abna- 
*^*  dance  of  silk  worms.  The  cotton  tree  furnishes  them  witk 
a  light  napery,  and  the  Urtica  nivea  with  durable  cor- 
dage ;  they  make  paper  and  fans  of  the  bark  of  a  aperies 
of  mulberry,  of  the  LiciinU  and  the  Borassns  JlabelUfarmis ; 
bottles  of  the  calabash,  combs  of  the  J^yrica  fiagu  and  all 
sorts  of  furniture  of  Lindefa^  different  species  of  pine,  box- 
wood, cypress,  and  the  Taocus  macrophyUOf  or  lung-leaved 
yew.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  mixture  of  cocoa  trees, 
fan-leaved  palms,  cycas,  and  arborescent  mimosas^  which 
adorn  the  sea  beach.  The  hedges  by  which  the  possessions 
are  divided  are  composed  of  Lycium  Japonicamf  three-leav- 
od  oranges.  Gardenias^  VHbumums^  and  Thuyas^  besides 
several  twining  plants  of  which  they  make  arboars  and 
covered  walks.  Several  plants  useful  in  medicine  are  also 
found  here,  such  as  the  ConvaUaria  Japonkth  Jicorus  arth 
maticus^  StnUax  ChmOf  in  the  virtues  of  which  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Thunberg ;  the  €)orcluh 
fu$  Japonicust  the  Laurus  campharaf  the  inaxa  serpetUariOp 
and  mungo  root. 
Doraeitic  The  maxims  of  Japanese  industry  have  almost  banish* 
ftd  from  the  empire  two  domestic  animals,  which  in  all 
dther  countries  are  the  most  common,  goats  and  sheep. 
The  first  are  deemed  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  the  wool 
of  the  second  is  superseded  by  cottoit  and  silk ;  pigs  are  also 
proscribed  as  pernicious  to  agriculture.  The  neighbour'^ 
hood  of  Nangasaki  is  the  only  place  where  any  are  to  be 
seen,  and  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Chi- 
nese.* The  islands  prodnce  on  the  whole  but  few  quadru- 
peds. In  Thnnberg's  opinion,  one  province  of  Sweden 
contained  as  many  or  more  horses  than  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Japan ;  there  are  very  few  cattle ;  a  variety  of  the 
bnSklo,  with  a  hump  on  the  back,  is  employed  in  agri* 
coltnre,  and  very  small  oxen ;  yet  the  caprice  or  personal 
taste  of  the  sovereign  has  created  a  law  of  the  state  in  fa- 

*  Thunberg,  IV.  p.  95. 
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your  of  dogs,  which  are  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  towns, 
and  are  treated  with  much  kindness  and  respect.      The     *^^ 
principal  food  of  the  Japanese  consists  of  fish  and  yege-  IT  TT^ 
tables.     Fowls  and  ducks  are  kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  japaoMt. 
their  eggs;  to  these  are  added  many  sorts  of  marine  plants, 
Fuci  and    Ulvctf  which  ai*e  made  ready  in  different  ways. 
Game  is  not  plenty ;  there  are  wild  geese^  pheasants  and 
partridges,  but  very  few  wild  quadrupeds. '  The  bear  met  wud  ani* 
with  in  the  northern  parts  is  black,  with  two  white  blotches  "*^ 
of  a  crescent  form  on  the  shoulders;  the  flesh,  which  is 
eaten,  is  compared  to  mutton,  but  is  tougher.    The  wolf  in 
sometimes  seen  in  the  northern  provinces ;  there  are  also 
some   foxes;    the    latter  are    held   in    universal  detesta- 
tion, and  considered  as  evil  spirits  clothed  with  an  animal 
body. 

The  precious  metals,  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  em-  Metalf. 
pire  of  Japan.    This  was  well  known  at  one  time  to  the 
Portuguese,  and  afterwards  to  the  Dutch,  who  exported 
considerable  cargoes.     Gold  is  found  almost  every  where; 
but,  in  order  to  keep  up  its  value  by  scarcity,  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  digging  beyond  a  determinate  depth; 
and  no  mine  can  be  opened  or  worked  without  the  express 
permission  of  the  emperor,  who  claims  two*thirds  of  the 
produce,  leaving  a  third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land.     Gold  Gold 
is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand,  but  the  greater  ^^^^*' 
part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.    The  purest  and 
richest  mines  are  at  Sado,  in  the  largest  of  the  small  islands 
adjoining  Niphon ;  those  of  Suremga  hold  the  next  rank* 
Silver  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  more  abundant ;  the 
Japanese  consider  it  as  rarer  than  gold,  though  here,  as 
^▼ery  where  else,  it  is  of  inferior  value  in  exchange.     It  is 
said  that  there  are  rich  silver  mines  in  iht  province  of  Bun*^ 
go,  and  the  most  northerly  paiis  near  Kattami ;  but  the 
two  islands  called  the  Gold  and  Silver  Islands  (^(^tnsimo,  islands  of 
and  Kinsima^J  are  probably  fabulous  creations  of  nation-  ^jj^^*"*^ 
al  vanity,  unless  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  indications 
of  some  ancient  commercial  connection  with  Mexico,  or 
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Boov  iimtetiona  ofthe  tales  of  Ptolemy  on  the  r^aiireaefr^ 
^^^    argeniea. 

'^    '^         Copper,  mixed  largely  with  gold,  forms  the  chief  wealth 

MUiet.  of  soTOral  provinces,  and  the  most  ralaable  of  thdr 
exports.  The  finest  and  most  malleable  comes  firom  Sani- 
ga,  Astinga,  Kino  and  Kuni ;  the  last  is  considered  as  the 
most  malleable ;  that  of  Samga  contains  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  gold.    There  is  a  great  number  of  copper  mines 

Of  Iran,  also  in  Satsuma.  Iron  seems  to  be  rarer  in  tliis  coontiy 
than  any  other  metal ;  but  it  is  found  in  the  prorinccs  oT 
Mimasalla,  Bitsju  and  Bi8en;the  Japanese  do  not  make 
so  moch  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations ;  they  sometimes 
employ  it  in  the  manufactare  of  arms,  of  kniyes,  scissars, 
and  other  necessary  instruments.  The  gold  and  copper 
are  coined  into  money. 

Bfinenai.  Mr.  Thonberg  received  some  amber  in  a  present,  brown, 
yellow,  and  iridescent,  which  was  said  to  hare  been  fonod 
in  the  country;  sulphur  is  found  in  great  abundance,* 
and  pumice-stone,  shewing  the  former  existence  of  volca- 
noes. We  are  informed  that  mineral  coal  is  found  in  the 
northern  provinces;  tiiere  are  red  agates  witii  white 
veins,  which  are  used  for  making  buttons  and  snuff- 
boxes.f  According  to  Knmpfer,  calamine  is  import- 
ed from  Tonquin,  but -tin  is  found  in  the  province  of 
Bungo;  perhaps  this  pretended  tin  is  only  the  white 
copper  of  China.  A  reddish-coloured  naphtha  is  can- 
ployed  for  burning.  Thunberg  saw  asbestos,  porcelain- 
earth,  and  white  marble.^  Sulphuret  of  mefrcury  in  its 
primitive  crystalline  form,  and  in  lamellated  mass^,  has 
been  brought  from  Japan.  Baron  Wurmb,  a  German 
$ervantf  settled  at  Batavia,  received  from  Japan,  asbesta% 
capillary  schorl,  hydrophane,  and  the  atmospheric  stones 
formerly  called  thunderstones,  denominated  in  Japan  ka- 


•  Thunberg,  t.  IV.  p.  402, 

t  Kcmpfer.  I.  p.  121,  122, (in  German.) 

t  Thunberg,  III.  p.  203. 
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minary  sakki.^    There  are  several  warm  mineral  springs,    book 
to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for  varioas  diseases*!  *^^ 

The  empire  is  divided  into  about  sixty-two  principalitiesi  "■"""'^ 
ruled  by  chiefs,  who  are  vassals  of  the  emperor  or  lOubo. 

The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Japan  is  called  ledo,  and  Towns, 
is  situated  in  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of  Niphon.  The 
houses  are  only  one  or  two  stories  high,  with  shops  in  front 
The  harbour  of  this  place  is  so  shallow  that  a  European 
vessel  is  obliged  to  anchor  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  off 
from  the  shore.  The  Emperor's  palace  is  surrounded  wit^ 
stone  walls,  and  ditches  with  drawbridges*  It  would  form 
of  itself  a  considerable  town,  being  about  fifteen  mileo 
round4  while  the  whole  city  is  nearly  sixty.^  It  is  the 
residence  of  all  the  fgudatory  princes  for  one  half  of  tho 
year.  Their  families,  or  part  of  them,  are  always  kept 
there  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  their  fidelity.  The  palace 
consists  of  a  great  number  of  apartments,  and  occupies  an 
immense  space.  The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  is  600  feet 
long  and  300  wide.  The  palace  has  a  square  tower,  which 
is  peculiarly  sacred,  as  representing  royal  strength  and  secu- 
rity. None  of  the  grandees  are  allowed  to  enter  it;  and 
each  one  of  them  enjoys  a  similar  prerogative  in  his  own  ter- 
ritory. The  roofisi  are  adorned  with  gilt  dragons;  the  col- 
umns and  ceilings  exhibit  an  elegant  display  of  cedar,  cam- 
phor-wood, and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber ;  but  the  whole 
furniture  consists  of  white  mats  adorned  with  golden  fringes. 

The  houses  of  private  individuals  are  of  wood,  painted  Private 
vhite  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  stone;  the  upper  sto- ^^^'^^ 
ry  serves  as  a  wardrobe  and  store-room;  the  ground  floor 
is  in  one  large  apartment,  divisible  at  pleasure  into  smaller 
portions  by  moveable  partitions;  neither  chairs  nor  tables 
are  used,  mats  being  the  only  seats ;  the  emperor  himseli^ 
when  1^6  gives  an  audience  to  any  of  his  subjects,  is  seated 
on  a  carpet 


*  Verbandeliger  van  C.  Bataviaasch  Genootachaap,  V.  566. 
t  Kempfer,  I.  p.  167,  (French.) 
t  Thunbcrg,  IV.  p.  54. 
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BOOK       Going  north-east  from  ledOf  we  fiAd  two  of  the  principal 
3^1'    townSf  Gasima  and  Namboo.    In  a  south-west  direction  we 
have  the  town  of  Odowara,  where  catechu,  erroneously  cal- 
cowni.       led  Japan  earth,  is  prepared ;  Okosaki,  with  its  magnificent 
bridgB ;  and  Kerma,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  empire, 
where  there  is  a  strong  castle  surrounded  with  water.    It 
is  the  capital  of  the  fertile  province  of  Owari,  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  bay. 
Mitco.  Miaco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  is  in  an  inland  si- 

tuation, in   a  level   plain   150   miles  south-west  of  li^o. 
It  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufactures  and  trade.     There 
the  royal  coin  is  struck.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  prit^ 
or  Dairi  with  his  court  of  literati,  and  the  place  where 
all  the  books  are  printed.    Ksempfj^r  informs  us  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  rcnsus  taken  in  1674,  the  population  of  this 
place  amounted  to  405,642  persons,  of  whom  182,070  were 
males,  and  223,572  females,  independently  of  the  nnmerous 
court  of  the  Da'iri.*     The  vast  palace  of  this  Japanese 
Pope  is  inacessible  to   strangers;  but  the  temples  of  the 
Temple  of  holy  city  have  been  visited  and  described.    That  of  Dai- 
Daiboou.  ])oots  is  tlie  richest  building  in  Japan,  though  only  of  wood. 
The  gilt  image  of  the  divinity,  sitting  on  a  flower  like 
tlie   Hindoo  idols,   is  twenty-Rve  feet  broad  between  the 
shoulders,  and  capable  of  containing  several  people  in  the 
palm  of  his  hand.    The  pyramidal   roofs  of  the  temples 
and  palaces  harmonize  agreeably  with  the  wooded  bilk 
surrounding  the  city,  and  from  which  several  limpid  riUs 
flow.f 
The  Goki-      The  five  provinces  adjoining  to  Miaco,  reserved  for  the 
c^J^^'^^^*^' maintenance  of  the  imperial  court,  lare  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Gokinai :  they  abound  in  rice  and  pulse.    Iq 
one  of  them  called  Sitz  or  Sidsjow,  w6  find  the  important 
city  of  Osacca,  the  port  of  Miaco,  and  one  of  the  inost 
flourishing  cities  of  the  empire.    The  canals  by  which  it 
is  intersected,  and  which^are  crossed  by  bridges  of  cedar, 
remind  us  of  Venice.    The  pleasures  which  predominate 

*  Ktcmpfer,  II.  247.  1  Kasmpfer,  IL  234,  305,  339,  *c. 
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tere,  together  with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price  of 
irovisions,  attract  a  great  many  who  are  in  quest  of  to*  ^"^^ 
uptuoua  indulgence.*  Fiogo  in  the  same  province,  on 
;be  Gulf  of  Osaccat  possesses  a  harbour  protected  by  a 
irery  large  mole.  Mooroo,  in  the  province  of  Farima,  is 
urnished  with  a  natural  harbour.  Horses  hides  are  ma- 
ftufactured  into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  the 
ElussianB. 

The  towns  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Niphon  are  only  known  to  us  by  name.    The 
case  18  the  same  with  those  of  the  whole  island  of  Sikokf» 
which  have  not  been  visited  by  travellers.     In  the  island 
of  Kiaaiu,  we  distinguish  the  famous  harbour  of  Nanga*' 
laki*  the  only  one  in  which  foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to 
anchor,  this  privilege  itself  being  at  present  confined  to 
the  Dutch   and   Chinese.     This  place  was  formerly  no- 
tiling  more  than  a  village,  and  is  indebted  to  the  Portu- 
guese commerce  for  its  prosperity  and  importance.    Nan-* 
gasaki  contains  eighty -seven  streets,  each  ISO  yards  long, 
which  is  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street;  the  houses 
therefore   may   be  reckoned   at  a  thousand.      When   ap- 
proached by  sea,  this  city  presents  views  which  would  be 
sought  for  in  vain  in  the  must  celebrated  of  our  picturesque 
gardens.      A  rock  238   paces  long  is  the  only  place  in 
which  the  Dutrh  merchants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where 
they  live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  solitude  worse  than 
monkish,  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  world 
beside. 

The  isle  of  Riusiu  or  of  Saikofcf,  which  once  formed  a  se^-  Different 
parate  kingdom,!  still  contains  the  following  large  towns :  ^°^°'- 
Sanga,  celebrated  for  beautiful  women,  and  a  manufacture 
of  almost  transparent  porcelain ;  Kokura,  the  place  from 
which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Niphon; 
and  Oangoxima,  where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they 
first  discovered  this  country.  The  islands  of  Firando  and 
Amakusa  had  great  celebrity  at  that  epoch,  from  being 

•  Kerapfer,  IT,  223.  t  Kasnipfcr,  11,  p.  6,  201. 
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BOOK    the  first  seats  of  the  Christian  religion.    The  isle  of  Tan- 
^^^     sima*  between  Kiosiu  and  Corea,  forms   a  principality 

**^^^~  which  was  tribatary  to  the  Coreans  before  it  became  subject 
to  the  Japanese.  The  archipelago  of  Gotto  terminates  Ja- 
pan on  the  south-west 

To  the  souths  the  island  of  Likeo,  which  we  most  not 
confound  with  the  islands  of  Lieu-kieu,  is  separated  from 
Kiusiu  by  a  narrow  strait  It  is  governed  by  a  dturi  or 
native  pontiff,  who  is  a  vassal  to  the  prince  of  Satsama. 
The  inhabitants  raise  two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year. 
Tbey  cultivate  their  fields  to  the  music  of  songs  accom- 
panied by  the  lyre.  It  is  separated  by  Van  Diemen's 
Strait  from  the  island  of  Tanao-sima,  and  a  chain  of  smal- 
ler islands,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  archipdago  of 
Lien-kieu. 

To  the  south-east  the  Japanese  empire  includes  a  small 
archipelago,  containing  a  burning  volcano,  and  traces  of 
several  subterraneous  fires  now  extinguished.  The  most 
considerable  island  is  called  Fatsisio,  which  is  500  fs^ 
high,*  and  steep  on  all  sides ;  so  that  it  is  only  accessible 
by  means  of  steps  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  tops  of  the  rocks. 

The  i^e  Here  it  is  said  that  loose  women  who  have  been  disgraced 
and  exiled,  weave  silk  stuffs,  according  to  strange  designs 
dictated  by  a  devious  imagination. 

The  Japa-      The  Japanese  are  well  formed,  free  and  easy  in  tiieir 

^'^'  gestures,  of  a  hardy  constitution,  and  of  middling  stature. 
Their  yellow  complexion  sometimes  inclines  to  brown,  aod 

Physical    ^t  Others  passes  into  a  pale  white.    The  women  of  distiac- 

tion?**""  ^^^  seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the  air  withoat  a  veil 
preserve  complexions  equally  fair  with  those  of  our  Europe- 

Their  eyei.  an  ladies.  It  is  by  a  peculiarity  in  the  eyes  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  chiefly  distinguished.  They  are  farther  from  a 
round  shape  than  in  any  other  people :  oblong,  small,  and 
sunk,  as  if  constantly  winking.  Their  eyelids  form  a  deqi- 
er  furrow^  and  their  eyebrows  are  placed  a  littie  higher  than 

*  FaiH  sigiufies  ten,  and  sjo  eight  in  the  Japanese  language. 
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we  generally  find  them  in  other  nations.    They  have  for  the   book 
most  part  large  heads,  short  necks,  broad  snubby  noses,  and    ^^'* 
the  hair  blacky  thick^  and  glossy  from  being  habitually 
anointed. 

In  these  physical  characters  we  may  perhaps  trace  a'^heirori* 
mixture  of  a  Chinese  \vith  a  Mongolian  or  Mantchoorian  ^*''* 
race.*  The  Japanese  history^  after  describing  a  se-  > 
ries  of  gods  and  demigods,  sajrs  that  the  nation  owed 
the  first  steps  of  its  civtlizatidn  to  a  Chinese  colony. 
Their  annals  go  back  to  a  Chinese  monarch  called  Sin- 
Moiisa.  They  represent  him  with,  the  head  of  a  bull,  be- 
cause he  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  management  of 
cattle.  But  the  language  of  the  Japanese,  a  more  authen-  Language, 
tic  document,  g^ves  no  evidence  of  any  foreign  extraction 
of  these  islanders.  It  contains  few  Chinese  terms.  It 
has  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Mantchooria,  of  lesso,  or 
the  Kurile  islands.  The  resemblances  said  to  have  been 
found  by  a  learned  person  between  the  Japanese  and  Tar- 
tar languagQs  have  long  remained  without  confirmation.! 
The  Japanese  words  jare  not  monosyllabic  like  the  Chinese; 
the  conjugations  and  the  syntax  have  a  distinct  and  original 
character.:}^  The  Japanetse  or  Yami  language,  is  employed 
in  poetry  and  conversation.  The  bonzes  write  their  theo- 
logical books  in  Chinese,  which  is  to  them  what  Latin  is 
to  us. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  indigenous  Japanese  have  been  sub- 
jugated by  a  tribe  of  Mongols  or  Mantchoos,  who  adopt- 
ed the  language  of  the  conquered,  at  what  epoch  are  we  Historical 
to  fix  such  an  invasion?  The  sacred  era  of  the  Japanese  ®^^^' 
goes  back  to  the  establishment  of  the  hereditary  succession 
of  the  dairis  or  ecclesiastical  emperors,  which  was  660 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    This  dynasty  retained  its 

"  De  Guignes,  Histoire  des  Huns.  Gatterer,  Manuel  d'Hist.  Univ.  part  3d. 
Vol  I.  p.  441.    Kaempfer,  I.  87,  88. 

t  Bayer,  Tliesaur.  epist.  La  Croi.  I.  54. 

t  Thunberg,  Observationes  inlinguam  Japonicam,  in  Not.  Act,  Upsal,  17W, 
V.  p.  258-273.  Hervas,  Catalogo  de  las  Icnguas,  11.  64. 
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power  till  the  year  1585  of  our  vulgar  era.  In  this  inter- 
val two  invasions  had  been  repelled*  that  of  the  Mantchoos 
~  in  799f  the  accounts  of  which  are  accompanied  with  many 
fables.  In  1281,  the  Mongols,  under  Mangoo  Khan,  hay- 
ing conquered  China  fourteen  years  before,  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Japan.  The  learned  Amiot  has  given 
us,  in  a  work  translated  from  {he  Chinese,*  the  history  of 
that  expedition  according  to  the  Chinese  authors.  In  this 
history,  the  Chinese  army,  joined  to  that  of  the  Coreans, 
amounted  to  100,000.  The  Coreans  furnished  900  ships  of 
war ;  but  that  great  armada  was  dispersed  in  a  dreadful 
storm:  an  event  which  the  Japanese  attributed  to  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  their  gods.  All  the  acquisitions  which  the 
population  of  Japan  could  have  received  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  are  confined  to  some  colonies  of  Chinese  and  Corean 
emigrants. 

The  Japanese  are  probably,  like  all  the  principal  nations 
of  the  world,  so  far  aboriginal  that  their  origin  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  history.  If  they  came  from  the  continent,  they 
must  have  left  it  previously  to  the  formation  of  the  present 
languages.  They  have  some  obscure  accounts  that  besides 
their  race  there  were  other  two  in  the  same  island  of  Niphon, 
the  Mosins  or  hairy  Kurilians  in  the  north,  and  a  nation  of 
negroes  in  the  south.  Perhaps  the  latter  were  the  Harafo- 
ras  of  the  Philippine  islands.  Many  other  primitive  races 
may  have  shone  in  their  day,  and,  unknown  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  become  extinct. 

In  the  year  11  £8,  the  daSri  or  emperor-pontiff,  who  is  de- 
scended fh>m  the  national  gods,  was  weak  enough  to  appoint 
a  military  chief  called  the  kubo  or  t%ioogoofU  The  power 
of  this  great  functionary,  consolidated  by  hereditary  suc- 
cession, grew  by  victories  and  by  intrigues,  till  in  1585 
the  kubo  deprived  the  dairi  of  the  last  semblance  of  poli- 
tical authority.     Ever  since  this  revolution,  the  govem- 

*  An  Inuoduction  to  the  Histoiy  of  tfae  Nntionf  tributary  to  China,  compos- 
ed by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kang-Hi.  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library. 
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ment  of  Japan  may  be  considered  as  an  absolute  and  he-  book 
reditary  monarchy,  supported  by  a  great  number  of  sub-  ^*^'- 
ordinate  hereditary  princes,  also  absolute,  whose  submis- 
sion  to  the  supreme  power  is  secured  by  their  reciprocal 
jealousies  and  the  hostages  which  they  give.  Each  prince 
arranges  the  revenue  of  his  own  fief  or  government  By  them 
he  defrays  the  expenses  of  his  court,  maintains  a  military 
force,  repairs  the  highways,  and  contributes  to  the  general 
expenditure  of  the  state.  The  daimios  or  princes  of  the 
first  degree,  and  the  siomigs  who  are  their  inferiors  in  rank, 
possess  a  dignity  which  is  hereditary.  The  sibmios  are  not 
only  obliged  to  leave  their  families  in  the  capital,  but  also 
to  reside  there  six  months  in  the  yean 

Travellers  admire  the  Japanese  laws.  Ksempfer  gives  CivULawi 
them  the  preference  over  those  of  Europe.  Justice  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  most  expeditious  manner.  The  parties 
appear  in  person  before  the  judge,  who  passes  his  sentence 
without  delay.  But  this  traveller  gives  no  account  of  any 
legal  code.  He  also  reduces  the  value  of  his  authority^ 
by  insisting  on  the  pretended  advantage  arising  from  the 
law  by  which  the  visits  of  foreigners  are  prohibited,  and 
MO  Japanese  is  allowed  under  pain  of  death  to  leave  his 
country.  According  to  Thunberg,  the  laws  of  this  country 
are  few^  but  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  without 
respect  of  persons ;  only  that  the  rich,  when  found  guilty, 
are  allowed  to  get  off  by  paying  pecuniary  fines.*  Delin- 
quencies of  little  magnitude  are  punished  with  death;  but 
the  sentence  must  be  signed  by  the  emperor's  privy  council. 
The  moral  education  of  children  being  a  political  duty,  pa- 
rents are  rendered  accountable  for  the  crimes  of  those  whose 
early  vices  they  ought  to  have  repressed.  The  police  is 
vigUant.  Not  only  is  there  in  each  town  a  chief  magis- 
trate of  police  called  the  niniban ;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
each  street,  being  accountable  in  a  body  for  the  offences 
committed  by  any  one  of  their  number,  nominate  a  commis- 
sioner who  watches  over  the  safety  of  lives  and  properties. 

•  Thunberg,  t.  IV.  64. 
34 
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Booi:    In  each  village  there  is  a  place  surrounded  wifli  palisades^ 
^^^*    containing  in  the  mifldle  an  inscription  in  large  characters, 
consisting  of  a  code  of  police  regulations."^     It  must  how- 
ever be  Confessed  that  Varenius,  a  well  informed  Dutch 
writer^  gives  a  less  favourable  idea  of  the  laws  of  Japan. 
B«rb«rout  The  punishments  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  marked 
m!ntu       ^ith  the  utmost  cruelty.      To  hack  the  criminal  to  pieces, 
to  open  his  bi  lly  with  a  kiiife,  to  suspend  him  with  ifon 
hooks  fixed  in  his  sides,  or  to  throw  him  into  boiling  oil,  were 
common  modes  of  punishment.    The  great  were  allowed  the 
privilege  of  ripping  up  their  bowels  with  their  own  hand8.f 
Valentine  also  describes  the  legislation  of  Japan  as  ferocious 
and  sanguinary.    When  we  are  told  that  crimes  are  rare  in 
this  country,  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  laws  roust  be  ex- 
cellent.    How  can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  every 
citizen  is  responsible  for  the  offences  of  his  neighbour;  and 
where  families  and  entire  villages  are  visited  with  the  ex- 
tremity of  punishment  for  the  fault  of  an  individual  ?     Sudi 
institutions,  if  they  lessen  the  number  of  crimes,  deprive 
innocence  of  its  tranquillity,  and  society  of  its  enjoyments. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once  or  twice  in  one's  life,  than  to  be  every  moment  ih 
dread  of  having  one's  bowels  laid  open  to  atone  for  rtA- 
berles  committed  by  our  neighbours  ?    All  that  can  be  said 
in  its  favour  is,  that  such  terrible  restraints  may  be  render- 
ed necessary  by  the  degraded    condition  of  human  nature. 
But  allowing  the  standard  of  private  morals  to  be  the  low- 
est that  can  be  imagined,  it  is  a  mistaken  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  the  efficacy  of  the  laws  is  in  proportion  to  their 
atrocity.    The  accountableness  of  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity for  crimes  which  the  united  vigilance  of  tliat  por- 
tion is  capable  of  preventing,  is  to  a  certain  extent  wise 
i... '  politic,  but  it  ought  not  to  go  beyond  pecuniary  flnc»; 
and  it  is  only  just  where  those  who  are  liable  in  such  pay- 
ments  have  the  exclusive  management  of  the  prevention  of 

•  Thunberg,  IV.  72. 

t  See  tb«  plates  of  the  work  entitled  «  Ambatiades  des  Hollaodais  au  Japon/ 
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the  crimes.     Craelttes  to  those  i¥ho  have  forfeited  their    book 
lives  are  in  all  cases  to  be  avoided ;  and  when  practised  to-     ^^^   . 
wards  Individuals  who  are  not  the  actual  oflTenders,  they  are 
sure  symptoms  of  a  hideous  barbarism,  which  imagines  that 
the  abuse  of  the  members  of  the  community  is  the  best  me<- 
thod  of  insuring  a  due  reverence  for  the  laws. 

The  accounts  of  travellers  concur  in  assigning  to  Japan  Pf^puia- 
a  prodigious  population.  Even  the  mountains,  of  which 
this  country  chiefly  consists,  are  turned  to  the  best  account 
by  industrious  cultivators ;  and  the  Tokaido,  the  principal 
of  the  s^ven  great  roads  of  Japan,  is  sometimes  as  much 
crowded  with  travellers  as  the  streets  of  any  European 
capital  are  with  passengers.*  Yarenius,  following  the  best 
authorities,!  reckons  the  number  of  troops  kept  by  theArmj. 
princes  and  governors  at  S68,U00  infantry,  and  38,000 
cavalry ;  and  according  to  the  same  author,  the  Kubo  or 
emperor  has  an  army  of  his  own,  amounting  to  100,000  in- 
fantry, and  £0,000  cavalry;  making  in  all  468,000  in- 
fantry, and  58,000  cavalry.  If  this  statement  is  correct, 
we  may  reckon  the  population  at  twenty  or  thirty  millions 
of  souls. 

The  navy  of  the  Japanese  is  not  worth  mentioning,  ^^yy  ^o<i 
Their  vessels  are  flat  in  the  stem,  and  incapable  of  with-  "*^'8****^"' 
standing  the  waves  of  a  heavy  sea ;  and,  though  the  ma- 
liner's  compass  is  used  among  them  as  well  as  among  the 
Chinese,  tiiey  are  very  awkward  and  ignorant  sailors.    It 
is  indeed  hardly  conceivable  how  they  could  attempt  in 
former  times  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  iwith  Formosa,  and 
even  with  Java,  as  they  are  said  to  have  done.    Their  na-  ^ 
ligation  to  the  north,   according  to  some  Japanese  maps^ 
extended  as  far  as  the  American  coast  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Behring's  Straits,  which  they  called  Foosang.    At 
present  they  scarcely  venture  farther  than  lesao.    And  the 
inhabitants  of  that  island  speak  of  their  voyages  to  Bakko- 
liima,  or  **  the  Country  of  Sea  lions/'  which  is  probably 

•  Thunberg,  t.  II.  p.  345.  III.  p.  282  and  318. 
t  Vareaiui's  Description  of  Japav,  c.  IX. 
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BOOK    either  Behring's  Island  or  Kamtchatka,  as  the  Greeks  did 
^^^*     of  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts.* 

Yarenius  has  given  an  account  of  the  revenues  of  Japan 
in  separate  provinces.  He  makes  the  sum  total  ft8S4 
Dutch  tons  of  gold,  which,  valuing  the  ton  at  L.10,000, 
will  be  upwards  of  twenty  millions  Sterling,  without  reck- 
oning the  provinces  and  towns  which  depend  immediately 
on  the  emperor.  But  these  revenues  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  national,  being  paid  in  kind  to  the  different  princes. 
The  emperor,  besides  tiie  gross  revenue  of  the  royal  do- 
mains and  his  own  provinces,  possesses  a  considerable  treas 
ure  in  gold  and  silver. 
ReUgiouB  The  Japanese  are  divided  into  two  leading  sects  of  reli- 
Binto.  gion,  that  of  Sinto,  and  that  of  Budso.  The  first  acknow- 
ledges a  Supreme  Being,  who  is  too  exalted  to  receive  the 
homage  of  men,  or  to  look  after  their  interests ;  bat  fbey 
admit  as  objects  of  veneration  some  deities  of  subordinate 
rank,  to  wliom  they  pray  as  mediators.  They  maintain 
that  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  occupy  the  regions  of  light 
adjoining  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  while  the  soula  of  the 
wicked  wander  through  the  air  till  they  have  expiat- 
ed their  sins.  Though  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  is  foreign  to  that  creed,  the  rigid  adherents  of  the 
Sinto  sect  abstain  from  all  animal  food,  abhor  the  shedding 
of  blood,  and  will  not  touch  a  dead  body.f  They  call 
Kati?e  their  gods  Sin  or  KUmif  and  their  temples  Ma.  These 
^^  ^'  last  consist  of  several  apartments  and  galleries,  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  partitions  which 
are  removed  and  replaced  at  pleasure.  Straw  mats  are 
laid  on  boards,  and  the  roofs  form  on  each  side  a  pro- 
jection sufficient  to  cover  a  sort  of  raised  path  sur- 
rounding the  temple,  on  which  the  people  walk.  In  these 
temples  no  figure  is  remarked  that  can  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  invisible  Supreme  Being;  but  they  some- 
times preserve  in  a  box  a  small  image  of  some  secondary 
divinity.    A  large  metallic  mirror  is  placed  in  the  middle 

•  leeo-Kir  d'Arti-Tsikoego,  MS.  t  Thunberg,  IV.  p.  19, 
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of  the  temple,  to  remind  the  worshippers  that,  as  every  book 
'  spot  on  the  body  is  there  faithfully  represented,  the  ^^^* 
faults  of  the  soul  are  seen  with  equal  clearness  hy  the  eyes 
of  the  immortals.*  The  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  their 
worship  are  agreeable  and  cheerful,  because  they  consider 
their  deities  as  beings  who  take  pleasure  in  dispensing  hap- 
piness. 

The  sect  of  Budso  is  originally  from  Indostan,  and  is  The  Budso 
the  same  with  that  of  Budha  or  Boodh,  which  is  said  to  "^^^* 
have  been  forme^d  either  in  Thibet  or  the  island  of  Ceylon 
about  eight  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Spread 
oyer  Ava,  Siam,  China»  and  Corea,  that  sect  adopts  some 
maxims  from  others ;  but  it  preserves  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration. It  threatens  the  wicked  with  a  dreadful  hell, 
where  it  describes  a  bridge  for  souls,  seas  of  water  and  of 
fire,  and  other  imagery  borrowed  from  the  alpine  regions 
of  Thibet  It  also,  like  that  of  Swedenburg,  promises  to 
the  righteous  a  paradise  of  gay  fields,  houses,  and  towns. 
This  paradise,  called  Gokurak,  is  ruled  by  the  god  Amida. 
Boodbaism  is  so  mixed  with  the  Sinto  or  old  religion  of 
Japan,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  perhaps  will  become  in  time 
impossible,  to  make  any  discrimination  between  the  votaries 
of  the  two. 

Japan  has  a  set  of  moralists  or  philosophers,  whose  doc-  Japanese 
trine  goes  under  the  name  of  Sjooto.  It  has  some  affinity  phe»?" 
to  that  of  the  Epicureans,  although  its  professors  acknow- 
ledge, with  Confucius,  that  virtue  is  the  purest  source  of 
pleasure.  These  philosophers  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
soul  of  the  world,  but  do  not  worship  any  subordinate 
deities ;  they  have  no  temples  or  religious  ceremonies.  It 
has  been  said  that  these  deists  favoured  Christianity,  and 
that  their  number  has  decreased  since  the  persecution  of 
that  religion,  as,  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  suspicion,  they 
made  a  point  of  offering  an  ostensible  homage  to  the  gods 
of  their  country. 

From  the  year  1549  till  1638,  missionaries  of  the  order  introduc- 
tion of 
ChrUtiani- 
•  Thunbcrg,  IV.  p.  21.  ty. 
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BOOK  of  Jesuits  laboured  in  propagating  their  faith.  They  did 
^^1*  not  find  this  nation  so  ready  as  many  others  to  embrace  a 
■'"~"""  plausible  creed,  merely  because  it  was  urged  with  earnest 
importunity.  Their  conversion  could  only  be  effected  bj 
arguing  with  them  and  resolving  their  doubts.  In  these 
intellectual  efforts  they  obtained  in  tlie  first  instance  great 
success.  Several  of  the  governors  or  tributary  kings 
openly  professed  Christianity,  and  in  one  district  the  Je- 
suits obtained  the  entire  prohibition  of  every  other  reli* 
gion.  Soon,  however*  the  zeal  of  the  grandees  began  to 
cool.  They  differed  materially  in  one  point  of  practice^ 
viz.  polygamy,  refusing  to  part  with  their  numerous  trains 
of  wives.  The  whole  missionaries  were  ordered  to  leave 
the  country.  This  mandate  not  being  speedily  put  in  force, 
the  Jesuits  remained,  but  kept  themselves  extremely  qaiet 
Afterwards  some  zealous  barerooted  friars  arrived  from  the 
Philippine  islands,  whose  open  proceedings  revived  the  se- 
verities of  the  government ;  some  of  them  were  crucified, 
and  others  had  their  ears  cut  off.  At  the  same  time  a 
Portuguese  vessel  having  been  taken  near  Orudo,  was 
found  to  contain  a  quantity  of  arms.  A  strict  examination 
being  made,  the  captain  exculpated  himself  from  the  im- 
putation of  conspiracy;  but,  being  subsequently  interro- 
gated by  the  Japanese  officer  on  the  subject  of  the  exten- 
sive conquests  of  the  Portuguese  nation,  of  which  be  had 
boasted,  he  said  that  these  were  made  by  sending  mission- 
aries, who  converted  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  after 
which  an  armed  force  was  landed,  and,  being  joined  bf 
these  converts,  soon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 
try. The  rage  of  the  sovereign  Tayoosama  then  knew  no 
bounds,  and  a  persecution  of  the  bloodiest  description  was 
immediately  begun.  In  1590,  20,000  Christians  were  put 
to  death;  and  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries the  massacre  of  1638  involved  37,OO0.  Bat 
some  cotemporary  authors  tell  us  that  there  were  no  more 
than  20,000  Christians  altogether  in  the  kingdom.'*^    Tiiese 

*  Flat  de  bono  Statu  Rclig.  lib.  II.  cap.  30. 
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lisasters  arc,  in  part,  ascribed  to  the  pretensions  to  power  *«•■ 
and  the  political  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  throwing  an  odiam  **•*• 
on  the  religion  which  they  professed.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  commercial  jealousy  which  the  Dutch  harboured 
against  the  Portuguese  had  a  share  in  the  bloody  pro- 
ceedings. Ever  since  that  memorable  epoch  thel  Catholic  re- 
ligion is  held  in  abhorrence  in  Japan.  The  missionaries  wer6 
perhaps  too  forward  in  setting  fire  to  the  places  consecrated 
to  the  native  worship.  It  is  very  probable  that,  if  a  band 
of  Japanese  missionaries  should  land  at  Havre-de-Grace, 
and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of  Rouen,  the  French  police 
would  treat  them  with  no  small  severity. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  seems,  like  that  of  th«  Progren  of 
Chinese,,  to  be  stationary :  but  Japan  has  germs  of  improve*  and°earn- 
mcnt  which  otter  some  possible  prospect  of  a  moral  revolu*''"K>  •"* 
tion.     The  brave  and  intelligent  Japanese  comes  nearer  to 
the  European,  by  possessing  a  more  masculine  character, 
and  a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty.    We  are  told  that 
their  learned   language   is  the  ancient  Chinese,  and  that 
their  written  characters  have  a  great  mutual  resemblance ; 
but  those  of  the  Japanese  stand  for  letters,  and  not  for  en- 
tire words.    The  Chinese  cannot  read  a  Japanese  book; 
but  every  well. educated  Japanese  can  read  the  books  of 
China.     M.  Titsingh,  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  work 
on  Japan,  has  given  an  account  of  printed  books  which  do 
honour  to  the  talent  of  that  nation.     Their  types  arc  not 
moveable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.    Thift 
gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a  superb  Herbal,  drawn 
and  coloured  both  with  taste  and  accuracy ;  he  has  brought 
niaps  and   plans  very  handsomely  coloured ;  and  which, 
though  they  have  neither  latitudes  nor  longitudes,  will  not 
l>e  without  their  use  in  chorography.    They  have,  stncfe 
600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  been  in  the  practice  df 
Engraving  their  money,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  prin- 
cipal families.*    The  Dutch  language  is  read  and  spoken 

*  M.  Titsingb^  quoted  by  Chsurpentier-Cossigny  in  his  voyage  to  Bengal. 
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BOOK    in  this  Asiatic  country.    Medicine  and  natural  history  be- 
xi*!*    gin  to  be  taught  from  Dutch  books*    Hitherto  their  phj- 
"77^        sicians  have  been  very  ignorant  men.    Their  astronomers 
tiine!*^"  °  adhere  to  an  extremely  inconvenient  division  of  time.    The 
year,  which  is  lunar,  sometimes  begins  in  May,  sometimes  in 
February.    Seven  times  in  nineteen  years,  an  intercalary 
Schools,     month  restores  it  to  the  solar  course.    The  schools  or  col- 
leges, however,  seem  to  be  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
Asiatic  country.  Floggings  and  howUngs  are  not  the  sonnds 
with  which  they  ring,  but  solemn  songs  in  honour  of  their 
heroes  and  national  gods.    Poetry  is  held  in  honour.    In 
some  arts  the  Japanese  surpass  the  improvements  of  Eu- 
ropean   industry.      They    have    excellent   coppersmitha^ 
blacksmiths,  and  armourers.    Glass-works  are  common  in 
Japan,  and  they  even  make  telescopes ;  their  pictures  are 
loaded  with  brilliant  colours,  but  in  composition  and  de- 
sign they  are  defective. 
Houses.         Their  houses,  which,  on  account  of  earthquakes^  have 
Drew!!""*  ^'^^y   *^®  stories,   would   not  please  the  taste  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, nor  would   their  furniture  or  their  dress;  but 
all    these    objects    evince   the  industry   and  ingenuity  of 
the  people.    Divided  into  several   apartments  by   move- 
able partitions,  the  interior  of  the  house  is  ornamented 
with  paintings,  and  gilt  and  coloured  paper;  their  furni- 
ture glitters  with  a  bright  and  unchangeable  varnish ;  their 
clothes  wide,  but  tucked  up  with  a  sort  of  elegance,  are  oi 
substantial  cotton  and  silk  stuffs,  generally  made  in  fte 
country;  they  also  make  their  own  clasps,  buckles^  and 
other  trinkets  which  belong  to  the  female  attire,  straw  slip- 
pers, (which  are  left  at  the  door  when  they  enter  a  house,) 
hats  of  flags  which  they  wear  in  travelling,   and   indeed 
almost  every  article  subservient  to  their  luxury  or  conre- 
nience.    The  carriages  in  which  their  ladies  ride  aeem  to 
be  elegant  and  commodious.*"     They  procure  a  kind  of 
spirit  from  rice,  which  they  call  sakkif  possessed  of  a  pow- 
erful intoxicating  quality .f 

*  Ambassade  au  Japon,  p.  9S.  145. 

t  Titsingbi  in  the  «  Verhandelingen  Fan  het  Bataviaasch  genootschap. 
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A  Japanese  is'  certainly  in  some  of  his  forms  rather  a   book 
ludicrous  object :  his  bead  half  shaved ;  the  hair  which  is     ^'^ 
left,  accnmulated  on   the   crown  of  his  head;  the  enor- -^  ^  ^.^^ 
mous  covering  of  oiled  paper  in  which  he  is  wrapped  npofaJapa- 


when  he  travels ;  his  salutations,  which  consist  in  bending ' 
his  bodj  repeatedly  almost  to  the  ground ;  and  the  fan  which 
he  constantly  holds  in  his  hand,  present  an  extraordinary 
figure.  They  entertain  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  ob- 
serve towards  each  other  the  most  ceremonious  politeness ; 
their  courtesies  and  ceremonies  are  infinite;  they  have 
many  books  teaching  how  to  take  a  draught  of  water,  how 
to  give  and  receive  presents,  and  all  the  other  minutiae  of 
behaviour.  Their  chiefs  are  said  not  so  much  to  resemble 
our  counts  and  dukes  as  tributary  sovereigns,  like  those  of 
Arragon  and  Castile;  they  are  supposed  the  entire  pro* 
prietors  of  the  land,  part  of  which  they  keep  for  the  sup- 
port of  themselves  and  their  families,  and  divide  the  rest 
among  their  nobles  who  have  vassals  under  them.  The 
Japanese,  proud  of  the  minute  cleanliness  of  his  habits^ 
despises  the  Europeans  as  a  dirty  race ;  he  has  no  idea  of 
our  keenness  in  dispute,  and,  even  when  loaded  with  inju- 
ries, does  not  utter  one  vehement  expression ;  but  his  pride 
is  deep,  rancorous,  and  invincible,  and  the  poignard,  which 
is  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  employed  as  an  instru- 
ment of  vengeance  when  the  object  does  not  expect  it,  or  to 
destroy  his  own  life  in  case  vengeance  is  impossible. 

The  law  allows  only  one  wife  to  the  Japanese,  but  the  Wives, 
concubines  live  in  the  same  house ;  the  wife  is  at  the  absolute  ^JJ^°^"" 
disposal  of  the  husband ;  and  when  she  incurs  his  displea* 
sure  she  has  no  appeal.  Connubial  infidelity  is  rare  among 
tbem,  although  they  are  subjected  to  no  system  of  seclusion. 
In  cases  of  divorce  they  are  obliged  to  go  constantly  with 
the  head  shaved.  In  their  marriage  ceremonies  there  is  an 
agreeable  simplicity ;  the  woman  standing  up  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  lights  a  torch,  at  which  the  man  lights  another; 
it  is  also  the  custom  for  the  young  bride  to  throw  the  play-> 
ftings  of  her  childhood  into  the  fire. 
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BOOK       The  bodies  of  people  of  I'ank  when  they  die  are  burned, 

^^''    those  of  others  are  buried.    The  festival  of  lanterns  is  ce- 

Fttoeral     ^*"^^  **  ***  China,  to  which  is  added  the  custom  of  vi- 

ritM.         siting  the  graves  at  stated  times ;  the  manes  are  regaled  with 

food  and  drink,  and  treated  with  songs  and  compliments. 
Spectacles.     The  public  amusements  consist   of  dramafic  entertain* 
ments,  which  are  said  not  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  oar  po- 
lished nations;  their  numbers  of  dancing  girls  and  boys* 
announce  the  relaxation   of  public  morals,  which  is  also 
evinced  by  the  great  number  of  infamous  houses^  which 
are  more  scandalously  protected  here  than  in  any  other 
country.! 
IntefBtl         Inland  communication  is  g^atly  facilitated  by  well  kept 
JjJlJ^'*'*" roads;  nor  are  there  any  taxes  to  interrupt  the  progress 
of  trade.    The  harbours,  though  shut  against  the  commer- 
cial  enterprise   of  Europeans,   are  filled  with  large  and 
small  craft.    The  shops  and  markets  teem  with  all  sorts  of 
wares.    In  the  towns  there  are  large  fairs,  which  attract  a 
numerous  concourse  of  people.    The  Chinese  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  their  foreign  trade ;  they  import  raw 
silk,  sugar,  turpentine,  and  drugs ;  they  export  copper  in 
bars,  varnish,  and  gum-lac.    According  to  Titsingh  and 
Thunberg,  the  profits  of  the  Dutch  trade  to  Japan  are  yery 
inconsiderable;  two 'vessels  only  are  employed  in  it.     The 
Money.     Japanese  money  is  singular  in  its  form.    Mr.  Titsingh  has 
some  pieces  in  his  possession  which  have  a  convex  elliptic 
cal  shape ;  the  gold  pieces  are  called  kobangs ;  the  silver 
ones,  which  are  called  kodama^  sometimes  have  a  figure  of 
Daikok,  the  god  of  riches,  seated  on  two  casks  of  Hce,  with 
a  hammer  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bag  in  his  left^    M« 
Titsingh*8  collection  of  coins  goes  as  far  back  as  600  years 
hefore-Christ 

Such  is  this  singular  Asiatic  country,  too  much  extolled 
by  the  travelling  naturalists,  as  Thunberg,  and  too  much 

*  **  Dm  danseutet  en  grand  nombre,  et  surtout  dcs  daiueuri  plus  qn'cft- 
t  Kasmprer,  IT.  9.  %  Tit9ingh,  daas  les  Vcrhanddingen. 
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vilified  by  the  missionariee.  The  attevtioB  of  the  foroMr  bmk 
\vas  fixed  on  the  magnificent  botanic  garden,  that  of  the  ^^™* 
latter  on  the  stains  left  by  the  blood  of  the  martyns.  The 
description  of  Yarenius  and  that  of  Valentine  aeem  dictated 
by  the  discontents  of  the  Dutch  nation  at  the  time  Mi  which 
tbey  were  composed.  Mr.  Titsingh,  who,  while  exercising 
the  functions  of  Dutch  resident  conciliated  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Japaa^ 
is  employed  in  a  large  historical,  political,  and  geographi- 
cal work  on  this  country,  which  he  seems  to  have  studied 
^ith  greater  deliberation  and  greater  zeal  than  any  one 
before  him. 

The  two  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  Corea  and  Aacsirx- 
Japan  seem  to  approach  one  another,  and  have  the  ap-t^g^cHoo. 
pearance  of  being  afterwards  continued  along  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a  series  of  little  archipelagos,  extend- 
ing from  Japan  to  the  island  of  Formosa.  In  this  mari- 
time region,  which  is  little  known,  we  find  the  state  of 
Loocuno,  or  LaquETO.  The  difference  in  the  orthography 
arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  Chinese  letter  k, 
similar  to  the  Swedish,  has  neither  the  sound  of  the  Eng- 
lish cA,  or  tchf  nor  of  our  ft;  it,  therefore,  can  only  be  im- 
perfectly expressed  by  some  combination  of  our  consonants, 
as  tfc,  or  tgL  This  is  a  very  flourishing  state,  and  wortby 
of  engaging  our  interest.  For  the  first  good  information 
on  the  subject  we  are  indebted  to  a  Chinese  ambassador 
named  8oo-pa-koo-ang,  who  was  sent 'thither  in  1719,  and 
from  whose  writings  Father  Gaubil  the  missionary  has  ex- 
tracted his  account*  K^mpfer  had  indeed  previously 
mentioned  it  under  the  name  of  the  islands  of  Lequeyo, 
but  in  an  obscure  and  general  manner.  A  very  few  years 
^0,  the  principal  island  was  visited  by  two  British  vessels, 
'Which  had  gone  out  with  Lord  Amherst  to  China,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  making  this  trip  during  that  noble- 
man's stay. 

According  to  Gaubil,  these  islands  farai,  as  we  have  al- 

*  Lcttrot  Edifiantee,  XIV. 
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BOOK    ready  stated^  a  sort  of  chain,  or  series  of  litfle  arcliipela- 
.X£X.    gog^  extending  from  Kiu-siu,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
great  islands  of  Japan,  to  the  island  of  Formosa;   there 
are  in  all  thirty-six,  subject  to  the  same  government.    To 
the  south  of  Kiu-Siu,  there  are  seven  small  islands,  aod  a 
T«iiaxima.  large  one  called  Tanaxima,  belonging  to  the  Japanese  em- 
Oofoo^  J^c.  ^j^^  ^Q  j  ^  ^1^^  south  of  these,  eight  others  which  belong 
to  the  king  of  Loo-Choo;  they  are  called  Oofoo  Chima,  w 
the  Islands  of  Oofoo ;  the  principal  one  is  called  Oofoo  in 
the  country  itself;  and  Tatao,  or  **  the  Great  Island,^'  bj 
the  Chinese.    These  islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  witk 
the  exception  of  Kikiai,  which,  however,  like  Oofoo,  con- 
tains forests  of  fine  large  cedars. 
Gnat  Loo-     On  the  south-west  of  these  is  the  great  island  of  Loo- 
Island.       ^'^^ '  ^^  ^  about   fifty   miles   long,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  broad.    The  king  resides  at  its  south  end,  in  a  pa- 
lace called   Cheoole,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  captal 
Kien-Ching,  which  has  a  sea  port  named  Napakiang,  at  a 
distance  of  five  miles ;  this  place  was  found  by  the  obser- 
vations made  on  board  the  Alceste,  to  be  in  latitude  26' 
14\  N.  and  in  127"  sr  I"  of  east  longitude;  this  is  its 
south-west  point,  the  main  body   of  the  island  extending 
from  this  north  and  a  little  easterly;  all  the  rocks  about 
it  are  of  coral,  and  immense  masses,  often  of  grotesqoe 
shapes,  are  seen  every  where  along  the  sea-shore;  many  of 
the  same  nature  are  found  on  the  higher  land,  at  a  distance 
from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
problematical,  and  is  supposed  by  soiue  to  have  been  dis- 
guised by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire  having  raised  them 
to  an  elevation  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ocean  in  which. they 
were  generated.*    To  the  west  of  this  island  there  are  ten 
others,  well  peopled  and  productive,  with  the  exception  of 
Lung-hoang-chau,    or    **tike    Sulphur    Island,"  so  called 
from  the  quantities  of  that  substance  which  it  affords.    On   I 
the  east  side  of  Formosa  there  are  other  seventeen,  all  de- 
pendent on  the  King  of  Loo-Choo. 
The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to  a  period  long  an- 

*  See  Captain  Halla  account. 
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terior  to  the  Christian  era;  but  they  bad  no  communica-  book 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  world  till  about  the  year  605,  when  ^^^* 
they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  who  found  them  the 
same  agreeable  and  polished  people  as  they  now  are,  though 
perhaps  less  on  the  Chinese  model  in  some  particulars 
than  they  have  since  been.  The  only  connection  which 
they  have  had  with  their  neighbours  has  been  with  Japan 
and  China,  and  even  this  has  been  very  limited,  nor,  from 
what  we  know  of  these  nations,  are  they  liable  to  exhibit 
much  change,  or  likely  to  have  communicated  variations  of 
fashion  or  of  habits  to  others.  Gaubil  says  that  Loo-Choo 
was  not  subjugated  till  seven  centuries  after,  or  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  adds  that  before  that  time  the 
great  island  was  divided  into  three  political  communities, 
whence  it  is  called  in  some  maps  **  the  Island  of  the 
Three  Kings/* 

The  climate  of  Loo-Choo  is  one  of  the  most  propitious  cumate. 
in  the  world.    Refreshed   by  the  sea-breezes  which  blow 
over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it  is  free  from  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.    The  land  does  not  contain  those 
marshes  which  are  so  great  a  source  of  disease  in  the  warm- 
er latitudes,  and  the  people  appear  to  those  who  have  vi- 
sited them  to  enjoy  robust  health.    Nature  has  been  boun- 
tiful in  all  her  gifts  to  that  favoured  country ;  such  is  the 
felicity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  that  vegetable  productions, 
very  diffei'ent  in  their  nature,  and  generally  found  in  re- 
gions very  distant  from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side. 
Not  only  the  orange  and  the  Ume,  but  the  Indian  banyan, 
and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea  plant  and  sugar-cane,  all 
Sourish  together.    It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas^  melons, 
pine  apples,  ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,   wood 
for  fuel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt ;  it  also  yields  coral  and  pearls. 
The  animals  ai*e  oxen,   sheep,  horses,  deer,  and  winged 
game.    Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  dimi- 
nutive size,  but  all  excellent  in  their  kind ;  the  bullocks 
seldom  weigh  more  than  350  lbs.  but  are  plump  and  well 
conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine ;  their  goats  and  pigs 
arc  reduced  in  the  same  proportion^  their  poultry  forming 
the  only  exception. 
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The  men  are  a  very  aaall  race,  the  average  height  not 
"•«•    exceeding  five  feet  two   inches,  but  sturdy  and  athletic; 
the  women  are   of  cot  I'esponding  stature.    They  have  a 
good   deal  of    the  Corean   physiognomy,    with  increased 
mildness.    They  have  nothing  of  the  drowsy  and  elon- 
gated eye  of  the   Chinese.    The  few    Chinese  and  their 
descendents   settled  here  have  no   appearance  of  having 
freely  mixed   with  the  JLoo-Chooans,  hoth  their  features 
and  dispositions  being   wholly   distinct    They   shew  no 
mixture  of  Indian  blood,    being  quite    as     fair    as   the 
southern  Europeans;   even   those  who  are  most  exposed 
are  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  persons  of  the  same  class  of 
society  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    They  are  a  well-bred  and 
cultivated  race.    They  have  a  priesthood  of  bonzes,  who 
are  generally  educated  in  Japan.    Their  books  on  religion^ 
morality,  and  science,  are  in  the  Chines»e  character,  but 
for  common  purposes,  the  Japanese  letters  are  employed. 
Their  language  differs  both  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
though    possessing   many   words   in   common    with   both. 
The  emperor  Kyang-Hi  established  a  library  in  the  prin- 
cipal island  in  1720,  and  ordered  a  temple  to  be  built  to 
Visit  by  Uie  Confucius.    To   the   latest  visitors,  the  crews  of  the  Al* 
t^L^n.  ceste  and  Lyra,  this  people  appeared  amiable  in  the  bigh- 
'  est  degree.    The  friendliness  and  cordiality  of  the  respec- 
table persons  who  composed  tliese  crews  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  their  character* 
and  exchanging  with  them  sentiments  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  both  parties,  and  appear  peculiarly  affecting 
as  occurring  between  races  who  met  from  such  an  immense 
local  distance,  and  had  derived  all  their  ideas  from  sources 
which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  no  mutual  communication. 
On  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  narratives  of  Mr. 
M^Leod  surgeon  of  the  Alceste,  and  Captain  Hall  com- 
manding the  Lyra,  the  mind  enjoys  a  most  agreeable  re- 
pose, after  having  long  travelled  over  pictures  in  moral 
and  political  geography. which  exhibit  so  many  deplorable 
instances  of  the  inhumanity  arising  from  unrestrained  pas- 
sions, and  from  errors  which  generate  antipathies  that  la- 
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cerate  in  the  deepest  manner  the  peace  of  society*  The  book 
effect  of  this  moral  and  social  excellence  is  heightened  by  ^Q^u 
the  delicious  picture  which  the  country,  rich  by  nature^ 
and  admirably  improved  by  art,  eiihibits  to  tlie  eye,  refut- 
ing the  dogmatism  of  tliose  wlio  maintain  that  the  abund- 
ance of  the  means  of  pleasure  has  an  invariable  effect  in 
vitiating  the  heart,  and  that  virtue  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
but  in  scenes  in  which  the  scantiness  and  simplicity  of  the 
gifts  of  nature  set  limits  to  the  wanderings  of  human  incli- 
nation. 

''From  a  commanding  height  above  the  ships/'  says  Scenery. 
Mr.  M'Leod,  ''the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque 
and  delightful.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the  distant  lands 
rising  from  a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  while  the  clearness  of 
the  water  enables  the  eye  to  trace  all  the  coral  reefs  which 
protect  the  anchorage  immediately  below.  To  the  south 
is  the  city  of  Napafoo,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour, with  their  streamers  flying ;  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  appear  numerous  hamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  which  meander  in  the  valley  beneath.  Turning 
to  the  east,  the  houses  of  Kint-ching  the  capital  city,  built 
in  their  peculiar  style,  are  observed  opening  from  among 
the  lofty  trees  which  surround  and  shade  them,  rising  one 
above  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
which  is  crowned  by  the  king's  palace;  the  interesting 
grounds  between  Napafoo  and  Kint-ching,  a  distance  of 
some  miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  villas 
and  country  houses.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  higher  land  is  covered  with  extensive  forests.'' 
About  half  a  mile  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is  led 
by  a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood ;  on  enter- 
ing which,  under  an  archway  formed  by  the  intermingling 
branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along  a  serpentine 
labyrinth  intersected  at  short  distances  by  others.  Not 
far  from  each  other,  on  either  side  of  these  walks,  small 
^cker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening  any  of  which  he  is 
surprised  by   the  appearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house, 
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BOOK    with  the  children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage-train^  generally 
^^^'     gamboling  about;  so  that,  while  a  man  fancies  hiroself  in 
some  sequestrated '  retreat,  he  is  in  fact  in  the  middle  of  a 
populous  but  invisible  village. 

They  found  many  of  these  islanders  persons  of  great 
intelligence  and  address.  One  individual  is  particularly 
characterized,  whose  name  was  Madera,  a  man  of  rank 
and  influence  in  the  government,  who  came  on  board  in 
the  disguise  of  a  person  of  mean  condition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  .character  and  intentions  of  these  visi- 
tors, and  gradually  and  frankly  unfolded  his  real  character 
in  proportion  as  his  confidence  in  this  respect  increas- 
ed. A  series  of  anecdotes  is  related,  showing  his  aptness 
in  acquiring  both  the  language  and  the  ideas  of  the  EnglisL 
He  delighted  in  receiving  information;  and  his  remaiks 
were  always  pertinent.  The  map  of  the  world,  with  the 
track  of  the  ship  across  the  various  oceans,  from  Britain  to 
Loo  Choo,  with  the  different  intervening  continents  and 
islands,  when  pointed  out,  he  and  others  traced  with  great 
care,  and  seemed  at  last  to  comprehend,  though  such  objects 
were  entirely  new  to  them,  and  though  they  appear  to  have 
had  no  idea  of  the  figure  or  vast  extent  of  the  globe.  Ma- 
dera was  gay  or  serious  as  occasion  required,  hut  always 
respectable,  and  all  his  countrymen  seem  to  be  gifted  witk 
a  sort  of  politeness  which  might  be  fairly  termed  natural, 
having  in  it  nothing  constrained  or  studied. 
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Table  oj  Oeographical  Positions  observed  on  the  Coasts  of   book 
MantchooriOf  lesso,  Japan,  and  Corea.  ^^^* 


Places. 


,        Seohalien. 

Cape  Elizabeth 

—  Golowatchef 

—  Patience   .  . 

—  Amwa    •  •  • 
Idem 


Idem  . 


Cape  Crillon  .  . 
Idem  •••..'. 


KnmLBs. 

ranal  of  Nadeshda, 
near  the  peak  iSa- 
rytcbef   .... 

Ibsso. 

Cape  Soya  .... 
—  Romanzof.  .  . 

(Notzamboo.) 
Island  of  Riosfaeri  or 

Langl^s  Peak  . 


Idem. 


Idem  , 


Cape  MalespiDa  . 
—  NoToilzof .  .  . 

(Okomoov.) 
Island     of     Okosir 

(middle)  ..... 
Cape  Nadesbda  .  . 
Volcano  Bay .... 

35" 


Lat.  N. 


I  Long.  E. 
from  Lond. 


dcs<  Bin.  lec 

54  20  0 
53  13  15 
48  50  0 
46  2  20 
46    3    0 


45  54    0 


45  54  15 


48    2    0 


45  31  15 
45  25  50 


45  23    0 
45  10  48 

45  11     0 


45  42  15 
43  II     0 


42    9    0 

41  25  10 

42  33  11 


CtBg*  min.  us. 

142  45  15 
141  55  15 
144  45  15 

143  30  35 
143  29    0 


144  40  15 


142  55  15 


141  58  54 


152  52  51 


141  51   15 
141  34  45 


142  10  15 
141  22    5 

141  12  30 


141  18  45 
140  13  45 


139  30  15 

140  9  65 
140  52  47 


Obseryers. 


after   tbe 
Dage 


Kmsenstern. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.  * 

La  Perouse, 
corrections  of 
let. 

Chart  of  La  Pe  rouse's 
Voyage,  (an  error 
in  the  chronome- 
ter.) 

Kriisenstern's  Chart,  (La 
Peronse.  Conuais.  des 
Tems.) 

La  Perouse,  corrected  by 
Dagelet. 


Kmsenstern. 


Idem. 
Idem. 


Chart  of  La  Peroose 
(Error.) 

lia  Perouse  after  the 
corrections  of  Dage- 
let. 

Horner  and  Kruseo- 
steru,  (repeated  and 
accurate  obserTa- 
tions.) 

Idem. 

Idem. 


idem. 
Idem. 
Broughton. 
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Table  amtinned. 


Places. 

Lat.  N. 

Lone.  E. 
from  Lend. 

Japah. 

Cape  SoDgaar  •  •  • 

—  des  Russet  .  •  . 

—  Noto 

Island  of  Tsas  .  .  . 
Nangasal'ki 

dq;.aiD.iep. 

41   16  30 
39  60     0 
37  36    0 
34  40  30 

dcf.  mia.  fee. 

140  14  16 
139  44  16 
137  64  16 
129  29  46 

Kmsenstem. 

Idem. 

Coonaiss.  des  Tmh. 

Kmsenstem. 

Kmsenstem* 

La    Peronse.  Coonaiss. 

des  Tems. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

Cao'^'AnTille  .  .  • 

_  Namboo    •  •  •  • 

Coast     er     Mant- 

CHOORIA    AHD    Co- 
RIA. 

Cape  Romberg    •  . 
Baj Castries.  .  .  . 

Cape  Monti   .... 
6nffren*s  Bay    .  .  . 
Bayof  Teroay  .  •  . 
Isle  of  Dagelet.  •  . 
Tsa-Cboni  (Corea) 
Ouelpaert  (Island) 

63  26  30 
61  29    0 

60  30    0 
47  63    0 
46  13    0 
37  26    0 
36  30    0 
33    7  49 

141  46    0 

141  69  16 

141  63  16 
139  40  16 
137  29  16 
131  22  16 
129  43  16 
126  18  67 

N.B.  The  Table  of  the  68  provinces  and  600  political  subdiviiioiis  of  Ja- 
pan are  omitted  at  of  inferior  importance,  in  order  to  leave  room  for  mom 
interesting  materials. 
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CHINA. 

PABT  I. 

OeTteral  Description  of  the  Country. 

Sbtkbax  circumstances  relative  to  the  Chinese  are  given    book 
in  our  history  of  geography.    There  the  question  is  con*   xlii. 
sidered   which   has   been   agitated   among    geographers^* 
whether  that  people  was  known  to  the  ancients.    We  trace 
the  progress  of  the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  centu- 
ryt  and  the  missionaries  of  the  thirteenth,  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  Marco  Polo,  in  their  respective  travels  to  Ca- 
Ibay  or  Kithayt  and  to  Mangi,  or,  Maha-Tchin,  or,  in  other 
words,  northern  and  southern   China.    On    this    account 
these  discussions  will  not  now  detain  us.    We  shall  mere-  Progress  of 
ly  mention  that  the  travels   of   Rubruquis    and    Marco  |"q^|^'™^' 
Polo  remained  for  a  long  time  almost  unknown,  and  that«pe,cting 
the  learned  Pope  Pius  II.,  in  1448,  described  China  only     '"^* 
from  a  very  short  account  of  Nicholas  Conti,  who  had  vi- 
sited it  half  a  century  before,  and  whose  veracity  the  pon- 
tiff seems  to   doubtf      It   was  only   by   means    of  the 
Portuguese  navigators   who  succeeded   Yasco   de   Gama 
that  Europe  received  any  certain  information  of  the  situa- 

*  See  the  note  at  p.  462  of  this  yolumr. 
t  Pit  PapK)  n.  Asia,  cap.  I  j». 
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Book  tioDf  extent,  and  splendoar  of  China.  Since  that  period, 
^^^^  we  owe  our  knowledge  to  some  ambassadors  who  have  seen 
the  court  and  the  great  roads,  to  some  merchants  who 
have  inhabited  a  suburb  of  a  frontier  town,  and  a  consid- 
erable number  of  missionaries  who  have  penetrated  in 
every  direction,  and  who,  being  considered  as  credulous 
admirers  though  artless  narrators,  inspired  litUe  confi- 
dence in  their  judgment,  so  that  the  world  was  left  to  guess 
at  the  truth  of  numerous  facts  which  these  well  meaning 
persons  were  ill  qualified  to  appreciate.  We  have  also 
some  Chinese  geographers,  whose  dry  tables  of  nomencla- 
ture give  us  little  information.  Thus  any  extended  des- 
cription of  China  that  could  be  given  would  consist  of  a 
f  series  of  repetitions. 

ChiiMM         The  conquests  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Mantchoo  (cal- 
•"■P*"'      led  rather  improperly  the  Tartar)  dynasty,  have  extended 
their  {lower  over  a  great  part  of  the  C4>untries  which  used 
to  be  called  Independent  Tartary,  but  which  were  inhabit- 
ed by  Ralmuks  and  Mongols,  races  of  men  wholly  distinct 
from  the  Tartars.     The  Russians  at  the  same  time  ad- 
vanced into  Siberia.    The  centre  of  the  old  continent  be- 
came a  point  of  mutual  contact  for  two  nations  proceed- 
ing in  opi)osite  dii*ections  from  its  two  opposite  extremities. 
Two  great  empires,  tlie  Russian  and  the  Chinese,  the  one 
of  which  approaches  the  pole  while  the  other  passes  the 
tropic,  and  which  appeared  to  have  the  whole  world  inter- 
vening, find  themselves  conterminous  on  a  line  extending 
SOOO   miles   in    length,   from   the  neighbourhood  of  lake 
Palcati  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amobr.      This   long 
mutual  frontier  follows  in  general  the  direction  of  the  AI- 
tmc,  Sayanian  and  Daoorian  mountains.    In  Daooria,  how- 
ever, the  Russians  have  extended  their  boundaries  beyond 
the  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Amoor.    Lake  Palcati, 
the  Alak  mountains,  and  the  Beloot  mountains,  separate 
the  Chinese  empire  on  the  west  from  the  Kirguis,  the  Uz- 
beks, and  the  other  independent  races  of  true  Tartaiy. 
While  tiie  Chinese  power  gradually  reached  the  frontier 
of  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north  and  north-west;  it  extend- 
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ed   to   the  west  and  south-west  over  the  vast  regions  of    book 
Thibet^  and  has  now  become  almost  conterminous  with    ^^ii* 
the    British  possessions  to   the  north  of  Bengal.    The '^   . 
small    countries  of  Sirinagur»  NepauU  and   the  Garrau  the  territo- 
moontains  and    others,  the   last  barrier  on  this  side  be-'^' 
tween  the  Chinese  empire  and  India,  are  now  partly  un- 
der  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.    More  to  the  east, 
the  Chinese  proyince  of  Yun-nan  comes  in  contact  with 
the   Burman  empire.    The  possessions  of  the  Siamese  do 
not  reach  the  Chinese  frontier;  but  the  little  kingdoms 
of  Laos  and  Tonquin  are  its  nearest  neighbours  in  that 
quarter^  and  perhaps  tributary  to  it. 

The  Eastern  Ocean,  forming  many  golfs  and  straits,  Surround- 
washes  tbe  shores  of  the  Chinese  empire  for  an  extent  of  *°8  ■•*■• 
3,600  miles,  reckoning  from  the  Tonquinese  frontier  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor.  The  gulf  of  Tonquin  and 
the  Chinese  Sea  bound  this  empire  on  the  south.  The 
channel  of  Formosa  separates  the  island  of  that  name  from 
the  continent.  The  Blue  Sea  extends  between  China  and 
the  islands  of  Lieu-Choo  and  Japan;  the  Tellow  Sea  be- 
tween China  and  Corea.  We  have  already  considered  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  the  extremity  of  which,  explored  by  La  Pe- 
rouse,  has  received  the  inappropriate  name  of  the  Chan- 
nel of  Tartary.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the  Chinese  lay 
claim  to  the  island  called  Seghalien  or  Tchoka,  a  country 
which  may  acquire  some  importance,  and  of  which  the 
more  active  ambition  of  the  Russians  will  perhaps  take 
possession.  The  extremity  of  the  Mantchoo  country, 
which  has  been  called  Chinese  Tartary,  lies  on  the  sea  cal- 
led by  modem  navigators  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  by 
d'Anville  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka. 

The  Chinese  empire,  comprehended  within  these  limits.  Extent  of 
has  a  length  of  about  3460  miles,  reckoning  from  Cash- ***•  •"P"*' 
gar  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor.    Its  greatest  breadth  may 
be  taken  from  the  Sai'anian  mountains  to  tlie  southern 
point  of  China,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Hay -nan,  a  line 
of  more  than  2000  miles.    Its  surface  may  be  computed 
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China 
Pfoper* 


DivitiODS. 
Extent 


at  geven  millionfl  of  square  milfs,  somewhat  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  of  the  habitable  ghibe. 

In  the  present  book  we  confine  ourselves  to  China  Pro- 
per. This  country  presents  in  itself  a  field  of  very  great 
extent,  having  a  surface  of  more  than  5dr»000  square 
miles,  inhabited  by  a  population  which  some  reckon  150, 
and  others,  333  millions.  This  country  has,  indeed,  no 
natural  limit;  the  Great  Wall  separates  it  from  the  Mon- 
gols on  the  north;  on  the  west,  political  limits  are  pre- 
scribed to  the  wanderings  of  the  Kalmuks,  or  Eleoths  of 
Hoho-Nor,  and  the  Sifans;  on  the  south,  the  frontiers  of 
China  Proper  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  empire. 

The  following  is  the  table  of  division  and  extent  of 
China  Proper,  according  to  the  information  communicated 
by  the  Mandarin  Chow-ta-sing  to  Lord  Macartney^  when 
on  his  embassy  from  (Ireat  Britain. 


FroTiDces. 


Pe-tcbe*li 

Kiaog-nao.  Tiro  proTincet  -  -  - 
Kiaog-si     --------- 

Tche-Kiang 

Fo-kicD 

«-•-»«  1  Srsta :  : : :  ( 

Hooan  •-----.--- 
Shan-toog  ..--.-.- 
Sban-«i 

««-••'  IJSilrr. : :  I 

Se-shaeo   --------- 

Quang-tong    -.-.-.-- 
Quang-si   --------- 

You-nao    --------- 

Koeit-cheou    -------- 


Sqnare  Miles. 

A  cm* 

68,049 
02,961 
72,176 
39,160 
63,480 

37.727,360 
69,496,040 
46,192,640 
26.066,000 
34,227,200 

144,770 

92,668,800 

66,104 
66,104 
66,268 

41,666,660 
41,666,660 
36,716,320 

164,008 

98,666,120 

166,800 
79.466 
78.260 

107,969 
64,664 

1,207,999 

106,762,120 
60,861,840 
60,060,000 
69,100,160 
41,314,660 

830,719,360 

Names.         This  country  has  been  celebrated  under  more  than  one 
name;  the  inhabitants  call  it  Tchon-Koo^  or  ''the  centre  of 
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the  world*^;  for  the  Chinese,  in  their  overweening  pride, 
consider  other  countries  as  mere  stripes  surrounding  their 
own  territory.  The  accounts  of  the  Mahometan  travellers ' 
of  the  ninth  centurj,  published  by  Renaudot,  give  southern 
China  the  name  of  Sin,  pronounced  by  the  Persians  Tchin. 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  uncertain ;  and,  though  the 
8in^  of  the  ancients  were  situated  more  to  the  west 
than  any  part  of  modern  China,  the  resemblance  of  the 
names  is  too  great  to  allow  it  to  be  considered  as  un- 
meaning. It  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  the  ancient 
generic  name  for  all  the  nations  of  Thibet,  China,  and  In- 
dia, east  of  the  Ganges. 

Doubts  no  less  difficult  to  solve  render  the  physical  geo-  Mount^as 
graphy  of  China  less  interesting  than  that  of  so  great  a 
country  ought  to  be.    It  seems  to  contain  two  mountain- 
ous regions,  one  in  the  south-east,  and  the  other  in  the 
north-west. 

The  great  southern  chain  is  known  as  far  west  as  the  Soutbttft 
provinces  of  Tou-Nan  and  Roeit-Cheoo.    It  is  not  ascer-  *^*'"^* 
tained  whether  it  is  continued  from  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet or  not.    This  chain  extends  between  the  provinces  of 
Quan-Si,  Quan-Tong,  and  Fo-Kien  on  the  south,  and  Hoo- 
Qaang,  and  Kiang-Si,  on  the  north  ;  it  runs  first  from  west 
to  east,  and,  after  reaching  the  limits  of  Fo-Rien«  turns  to 
the  north-east ;  thus  it  separates  the  basin  of  the  Tang-tse- 
Kiang,  first  from  that  of  Hon-Kiang  on  the  south,  and  then 
from  the  sea  on  the  east.    Two  branches  of  that  chain  cut 
the  basin  of  the   Tan-tse-Riang  transversely,  so  that  the 
three  provinces  of  Se-Tchuen,  Houquan,   and   Riang-Si, 
should  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  the  other,  and  form 
a  sort  of  three  terraces.    The  principal  chain  must  be 
difficult  of  approach,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  RoBit- 
Cheoo   and   Quan-Si,   since  there  are  some  savage  races 
in  that  quarter   whom  the  Chinese   have  not  been  able 
to  subdue ;  but  travellers   have  only  examined  the  little 
mountain  of  Moiling,   which  rises   5000   feet   above   the 
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Northern 
chaini. 


Nature  of 
the  moun- 
taine  of 
Bban-si. 


level  of  the  lake  Po-yang.*  It  is  surrounded  by  seTenl 
other  less  elevated  mountainsy  and  the  precipices  of 
'which,  covered  witli  trees  and  large  plants,  present  a 
view  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic  Gneiss 
and  quartz  seem  to  be  the  prevailing  rocks  in  this  moun- 
tain-chain, called  the  Mangian,  from  Mangi  the  name 
of  southern  China,  and  which  rivals  the  Appenines,  or 
perhaps  the  Pyrenees. 

The  mountainous  region  of  the  north-west  does  not  so 
much  consist  of  regular  chains  as  a  succession  of  terraces 
or  table  lands.  Such  at  least  they  are  represented  in  the 
maps  of  d'Anville,  in  which  a  trace  of  mountains  faintlj 
delineated  conveys  the  idea  of  great  exactness  and  fidditj. 
In  the  west  of  the  province  of  Se-tchuen  a  chain  of  moon- 
tains  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Talon  from  south  to  nortti, 
and  then  enters  the  Sifan  country,  where  it  takes  the  names 
of  Rentac-la,  Rhat-ci-co,  and  others.  From  thiB  repou, 
rich  in  springs,  the  chain  turns  to  the  east,  and  enters  the 
province  of  Shen-si,  where  it  runs  parallel  to  the  river  Hoei- 
ho,  then  to  the  Hoan-ho.  It  gradually  disappears  in  the 
province  of  Ho-nan.  In  the  north  of  the  province  of  Sban- 
si,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Mongoos-Ortos,  the  Hoan- 
ho  is  found  to  make  a  turn  of  800  miles  to  the  north, 
and  bounds  on  three  sides  a  mountainous  and  perfectly 
isolated  plateau. 

The  province  of  Shan-si  is  full  of  mountains,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  a  chain  extending  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  Amoor  across  Mongolia.  The  secondary  branches 
of  this  chain  have  been  remarked  by  Dr.  Gillan.  The 
mountains  are  almost  all  peaked,  and  present  bare  rocks 
in  every  part  Most  commonly  tlie  first  terrace  is  of  sand 
and  vitrifiable  stone ;  the  second  is  a  rough  granulated 
limestone,  filled  with  bluish  nodules ;  the  third  is  close  and 
very  irregular,  formed  of  a  hardened  clay  of  a  blue  coloori 
and  sometimes  brownish  red.     In  some  places  there  is  a 


•  Macartney's  Embassy,, 
p.  182. 


Barrow,  t.  III.  p.  29,   122.    De  Guignes,  t,  I. 
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Tge  qaantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  giving*  the  clay  an  appear-    book 
fice  of  ochre.    In  several  parts  adjoining  Mongolia  there    ^^^^ 
re  perpendicular  veins  of  white  spar  sometimes  mixed  with  — — -^ 
lue.     The  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  contain  in  dif- 
irent  places  large  masses  of  granite* 

These  mountains  oifer  no  traces  of  the  agency  of  fire, 
liey  seem  to  have  been  formerly  covered  with  wood ;  at 
resent  their  sui&mits,  and  the  parts  which  are  most  expos- 
d,  exhibit  none  except  stunt^sd  vegetable  productions. 

The  province  of  Shan-ton  consists*  in  a  great  measure,  of 
.  large  mountainous  peninsula.  These  mountains,  which 
ontain  coal  mines,  constitute  a  group  wholly  detached 
rom  the  other  mountains  of  China.  The  five  most  elevat- 
d  peaks  of  the  chain  are  called  by  the  Chinese  <*the 
lorsea'  Heads." 

The  largest  plains  of  China  are  those  found  in  the  pro-  Plains. 
rince  of  Kiang-nan,  between  the  two  great  rivers  Hoan-ho 
md  Tang-tse-Kiang.  These  two  rivers,  with  the  Hoo- 
dan  in  the  south,  form  three  great  basins,  which  com- 
prehend the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The  coasts 
of  China  seem  in  general  to  be  rocky,  sandy,  and  beset 
vrith  shallows. 

Hoan-ho,  or  "  the  Yellow  River,**  receives  this  name  from  Riv^"* 
the  colour  of  the  mud  which  it  carries  along.  Its  known  sour- 
ces are  two  lakes  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Ralmuks  of 
Hoho-nor,  called  also  the  Chochotes.  But  according  to 
d'Anville  there  is  a  river  which  flows  into  the  most  easter- 
ly of  these  lakes,  which  is  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the 
commencement  of  the  Hoan-ho.  Its  origin  is  thus  similar 
to  those  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Rliine.  Geographers  make 
difficulties  about  these  points  regarding  the  origins  of  great 
rivers,  as  if  science  and  truth  were  in  danger  from  an  error, 
forgetting  that  they  are  mere  questions  of  nomenclature, 
and  that  the  only  object  worthy  of  pursuit  is  to  have  one 
brief  mode  of  speaking,  judiciously  chosen  and  sufficiently 
steady  to  be  always  understood.    Where  this  is  not  the 

*  Macartney's  Embassy,  III.  207,  246,  259.    Barrow,  II.  241. 
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BOOK    case,  every  end  is  obtained  bjr  specifying  tke  fact  ia  parfr 

^^''*    calar  cases,  as  we  have  now  done. 

'  The  Tang-tse-kiang,    op  ••  Bine    Hivcr,*^   risea  some- 

kung.  ^*  where  in  the  north  of  Thibet,  near  the  Desert  of  CoK 

But  it  is  only  by  forming  reasonable  though  nacertau 

conclusions  from  a  number  of  contradictory  accorats  Aat 

d' Anville  and  Arrowsmith  have  ilxed  the  jpoeitions  of  these 

sources. 

These  two  great  rivers,  similar  both  in  rise  and  destiiis- 
tion,  descend  with  rapidity  from  the  great  table  lands  ci 
Central  Asia,  and  each  of  them  meets  a  branch  of  mosn- 
tains  which  forces  it  to  describe  an  Immense  circuit,  tk 
Hoan-ho  to  the  north,  and  the  Tang-tse-kiang  to  the 
south.  Separated  hy  an  interval  of  1100  miles,  the  one 
seems  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while  tke 
other  wanders  off  among  the  icy  des^^  of  Mongolia. 
Suddenly  recalled,  as  if  impelled  by  the  remembrance  of 
their  early  brotherhood,  they  approach  one  another,  asl 
wind  along  together  like  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  in  aa- 
other  Mesopotamia ;  where,  after  being  almost  conjoined 
by  canals  and  lakes,  they  teitninate  within  a  mutual  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  their  majestic  and  immense  course. 
Vinous  Among  the  tributaries  of  these  two  great  rivers  there 
'*''•"•  are  some  which  equal  in  size  the  largest  rivers  of  Europei 
The  Fuen-ho,  the  Hoei-ho,  and  the  Hoay-ho,  fall  into  tbe 
Yellow-River ;  the  Talon-kiang,  which  is  nearly  TOO  miles 
long,  the  Tchoo  or  Tan-kiang,  the  La-kiang,  and  the 
Yuen-kiang,  are  tributaries  to  the  Blue  River.  The  tiro 
rivers  Yuen  and  Yon  run  first  into  the  lake  Tonting-hoo, 
and  the  Ran  into  the  lake  Po-Yang-hoo,  and  these  two  lakes 
then  send  their  waters  into  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  Each  of 
these  secondary  rivers  of  the  interior  of  China  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  Loire,  the  Rhine^  or  the  Elbe. 

There  are,  however,  two  large  rivers  in  China^  which 
maintain  a  perfect  independence  both  of  the  Hoan-ho  and 
the  Yan-tse-kiang.  The  Hoan-kiang  in  the  south,  des- 
cending from  the  mountains  of  Yun-nan,  after  a  course  of 
740  miles,  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Canton  ;  and  in  the  north 
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li6   Pay-ho,   uRbt  receiving  the  Yan4io,  falls  into  the    book 
Unit  of  Pekin.    This  multitude  of  rivers  confers  on  the    x^*"* 
Chinese  nation  incalculable  advantages  for  agriculture  and  -— """ 
inland  navigation.    But  their  water  is  seldom  of  a  good  Natun  of 
quality  for  human  use»  probably  because  in  their  rapid 
lescent  from  the  steep  mountains  they  carry  along  with 
Qiem  a  quantity  of  foreign  particles,  and  afterwards  wind 
loo  slowly  through  the  marshy  flats* 

Some  parts  of  China  are  filled  with  lakes,  several  of  Pnncipai 
which  are  very  large.    Duhalde  tells  us  that  the  lake  of 
Tong-ting-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang»  is  more  than 
£20  miles  in  circumference.    From  the  borders  of  this 
lake  to  the  city  of  Yoo-tchan,  on  an  area  HO  miles  long 
and  wide,  there  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  almost  touching 
one  another.    This  circumstance  has  procured  for  the  pro- 
vince its  name  Hou-quang»  which  signifies  **  the  Country 
of  Lakes*"    The  lake   Poyang-hoo,  in  the  province  of 
Kian-si,  has  a  circumference  of  90  or  100  miles,  and  re- 
ceives  four  superb   rivers,  one  of  which   is  fully  equal 
to  the  Loire   at  Angers.    The  navigation  of  that  lake, 
however,  is  dangerous.    The  Tai-hoo,  a  lake  south  from 
Nanking,  is  surrounded  by  very  romantic  hills.    Those  of 
Hontse-hoo  and  Raoyen-hoo,  to  the  north  of  Nanking,  are 
of  vast   extent      All  these  lakes  furnish  intermedia  of 
communication,  and  resorts  for  pleasurable  excursions,  and 
are  abundantly  stocked  with  fish.*    In  these  tranquil  ba- 
sins barks  are  navigated  which  are  light  enough  to  be  per- 
fectly portable ;  and  the  Chinese  pelican,  an  aquatic  bird, 
is  trained  for  catching  fish,  a  ring  being  fixed  round  his 
neck  to  prevent  him  from  swallowing  his  prey.f 

The  Chinese  have  displayed  their  enlightened  industry  caDais. 
in  uniting  by  numerous  canals  all  the  waters  with  which 
nature  has  so  largely  endowed  their  empire.    Travellers 

•  Barrow,  III.  12.  II.  387—391. 

t  Anderson's  Narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy,  p.  277.  Shaw's 
Naturalist's  Miscellany,  No,  154.  Duhamel,  Traits  des  Peches,  sect.  III.  ch. 
1.  p.  17. 
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BOOK  are  astonished  at  the  length  and  commodiottsness  of  these 
^^^^^*    canals.    They  are  deep  enough  at  all  seasons  to  carry  larp 

""■"-^  vessels.  But  their  locks,  or  rather  their  perforated  dyte, 
by  means  of  which  vessels  ascend  and  descend,  are  con- 
structed with  very  little  skill.*  The  rivers  and  canals  are 
covered  with  so  great  a  number  of  vessels  loaded  with  all 
sorts  of  provisions  that  the  waters  seem  to  have  on  their 
surface  as  large  a  population  as  the  land.  The  caoals 
have  a  stone  quay  all  along  their  margin,  and  sometimes 
bridges  constructed  with  wonderful  art:  but  the  naviga- 
tion is  slow,  because  the  vessels  are  generally  dragged  by 
men.  The  numerous  rills,  the  rocks,  the  woods,  the  fields, 
and  the  quick  succession  of  villages,  render  China  a  couo- 
try  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  wonders  of  nature  being 
conjoined  with  those  of  human  industry.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  f  nals  is  that  called  the  Imperial  Canali 
forming  a  come  nication  between  Pekin  and  Canton, 
about  1660  miles  long.  It  was  build  in  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  the  grandson  of  Grenghis-Rhan. 
The  only  interruption  of  this  long  navigation  is  a  distance 
of  one  day*s  journey  in  crossing  a  mountain  between  the 
province  of  Quantong  and  that  of  Rian-si.t 

Climate.  The  difference  of  climate  between  the  different  proTia- 
ces  is  increased  by  the  influence  which  the  mountains  of 
Central  Asia  necessarily  exercise,  the  cold  of  which  often 
diffuses  itself  over  the  adjoining  countries.  On  the  otlier 
side  the  proximity  of  an  immense  ocean  must  modify  in  a 
particular  manner  the  climate  and  seasons  of  the  maritinie 
provinces. 

Hurri-  The  hurricanos  to  which  the  island  of  Formosa  is  ex- 

posed often  extend  their  ravages  over  the  adjoining  shores 
of  China.  The  Chinese  history  has  committed  to  record  the 
storm  which  destroyed  the  immense  fleet  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Japan.    The  dreadful  water-spouts  and  whirl- 

*  De  Guignes,  TI.  33,  35,  195.    Macartney,  IV,  171. 
t  Duhalde,  I.  33.    Macartney,  Ac, 
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winds  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonqnin    book 
also  infest  the  Chinese  Sea.  xxii. 

The  south  of  China*  near  the  tropic,  experiences  heats  " 

stronger  than  those  of  Bengal,  but  moderated  by  the  mon- 
soons or  periodical  winds.  The  mean  heat  of  Canton  is 
about  76''  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.*  The  great  trade  wind 
blowing  from  east  to  west  does  not  seem  to  reach  the  south- 
ern  coasts  of  China,  or  if  it  does,  it  is  only  in  an  indirect 
and  inconstant  manner.  The  accounts  given  of  these 
winds  by  navigators  seem  full  of  contradictions ;  the  north- 
east winds  appear  to  prevail  in  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
south-west  and  south  in  the  fall ;  hut  both  of  them  are  liable 
to  frequent  changes. 

The  northern  and  western  parts  of  China  have  a  far  cold- 
er climate  than  the  countries  of  Europe  Vhich  are  situated 
in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  el^'ation  of  the  land, 
and  the  snows  with  which  for  the  greatiS-  part  of  the  year 
the  central  mountains  of  Asia  are  covered,  contribute  to  pro- 
duce this  diflTerence  of  temperature. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  of  cold  are  much  greater  at  Extremes 
Pekin   than  at  Madrid,  though  the  latitude  is   much  the^J^^JJ*"'* 
same;  it  freezes  daily  in   December,   January,   and   Fe- 
bruary, and  very  often  in   March   and   November.    The 
cold  is  often  followed  by  excessive  heat.    At  Pekin  there  Climate  of 
are,  properly  speaking,    only  two  seasons,  winter    and 
summer.      Calculating    according  to  the  observations  of 
Father  Amyot,t  the  mean  term  of  the  greatest  heat  is  12V  ; 
that  of  the  greatest  cold  63"  below  zero ;  the  medium  heat  of 
the  year  55\ 

The  winds  are  often  extremely  violent  at  Pekin.  In  Winds, 
spring  and  autumn  they  begin  at  sunrise  and  cease  at 
sunset;  they  carry  along  with  them  a  copious  impregna- 
tion of  yellow  dust  resembling  a  shower  of  sulphur,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  pollen  of  the  flowers  of  the 
pines  and  other  vegetable  species  that  grow  in  the  neigh- 

*  Kirwaii  on  Temperature  and  Climate. 
t  Memoires  des  S^avang  Etrangers,  t.  VI.  p.  509. 
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BOOK    bourhood  of  Pekiik    The  north  and  south-west  winds  ait 
^^^'*    the  most  prevalent. 

**  Rain  is  rare  in  Pekin  during  winter.  Nothing  but  snov 
falls  at  that  season^  and  that  in  small  quantity,  l^ie  months 
of  June,  July,  and  August  are  very  rainy ;  November  is  the 
driest  month  of  the  whole  year.  Storms  are  frequent  in 
December  and  January.  The  average  number  of  rainy 
days  throughout  the  year  is  fifty-eight  At  Pekin  aurore 
boreales  and  several  other  luminous  appearances  are  fre- 
quently seen,  some  which  seem  to  be  of  the  same  nature  w> 
cur  during  the  day. 
Asricui*  While  entering  on  a  view  of  the  vegetable  riches  of 
*^^  China,  the  treasures  of  an  excellent  agriculture  arrest  our 
attention.  The  principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice ;  but 
in  the  north-west  there  are  places  too  cold  and  dry  for  this 
grain,  which  is  therefore  replaced  by  wheat.  Tains, 
potatoes,  turnips,  onions,  beans,  and,  above  all,  a  species  of 
white  cabbage  called  petsaif  are  cultivated  in  this  conn- 
try.* 

Almost  the  whole  arable  land  is  constantly  employed  in 
the  production  of  human  food.  The  practice  of  fallowing 
is  unknown.  There  are  very  few  pastures,  and  few  fields  of 
oats,  of  beans,  or  of  turnips  for  feeding  cattle.  £ven  the 
steepest  mountains  are  brought  into  cultivation ;  they  are 
cut  into  terraces,  resembling  at  a  distance  immense  pyramids 
divided  by  numerous  steps  or  stories ;  and,  what  is  really 
worthy  of  our  admiration,  the  water  which  runs  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  raised  from  terrace  to  terrace  to  the  very 
top,  by  means  of  a  portable  chain  pump  which  may  be  car- 
ried about'  and  worked  by  two  men.  Reservoirs  are  also 
dug  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  from  which  the  rain  water 
that  is  collected  is  let  down  by  a  variety  of  gutters  for  the 
irrigation  of  the  sides.  In  such  places  as  are  steep  w  too 
barren,  pines  and  larches  are  planted.f 
iJSnu"  ^^^  plough  is  on  a  very  simple  construction ;  it  has  only 

*  De  Guignc?,  II  r.  ^26. 

t  Macartney,  IV.  210.  Plane.  XXXVI.  De  Guigncs,  1. 288.  UI.  335. 
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one  handle  or  hilt,  and  no  coulter.    As  they  do  not  fallow    book 
their  ground,  and  have  no  turf  to  cut,  the  coulter  is  con-    ^^^^ 
sidered  as  useless.  They  sow  their  com  in  clean  drills  form*  rT""" 
ed  by  the  drill  plough,  a  method  lately  tried  in  some  parts  meDtt. 
of  England.    The  drill  plough  employs  the  women  and 
children  of  the  farmers.    The   Chinese  sometimes  use  a 
large  cylinder  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  ear;  they 
have  always  practised  winnowing  with  a  machine  precisely 
similar  to  the  fanners  which  were  introduced  into  Europe 
about  a  century  ago.* 

The  animals  employed  for  agricultural  labour  and  forBeatiai. 
carriage^  as  well  as  those  intended  for  food,  are  generally 
kept  in  stables,  and  the  fodder  is  collected  for  them. 
Horses  are  chiefly  fed  on  beans  and  finely  chopped  straw. 
In  the  northern  provinces  oxen  are  used  for  the,  plough, 
as  it  is  too  cold  for  the  bufialo ;  but  the  latter  is  preferred 
wherever  the  climate  admits  of  it.  No  substance  suscepti- 
ble of  putrefaction  escapes  the  patient  industry  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  preparation  of  manure.  The  diBerent  ex- 
pedients to  which  they  have  recourse  for  the  collection  and 
improvement  of  that  valuable  article  are  numerous ;  but  a  Manure. 
description  of  the  details  is  not  necessary,  and,  in  a  work 
of  this  sort,  would  be  repugnant  to  good  taste. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dwellings  of  the  peasantry  are 
disposed  contributes  to  the  flourishing  state  of  agriculture. 
They  are  not  collected  in  villages,  but  all  dispersed.  They 
use  no  fences,  nor  gates,  nor  any  precautions  against  wild 
animals  or  thieves.  The  women  raise  silk  worms;  they 
spin  cotton,  which  is  in  general  use  among  the  common 
people  for  persons  of  both  sexes;  they  also  manufacture 
woollen  stufis.  The  women  are  the  only  weavers  in  the 
empire. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  honours  conferred  on  agri-  Agricuitu- 
cnltureby  the  Chinese  government    Every  year,  on  the'**^***' 
fifteenth  day  of  the  first  moon,  which  generally  corresponds 
to  some  day  in  the  beginning  of  our  March,  the  emperor 

*  Barrow,  HI.  66.    De  Guignes,  I.  348.  II.  17.  III.  339. 
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BOOK    in   person    goes  through    the  ceremony  of  opening  tiie 
^^'^    ground.    He  repairs  in  great  state  to  the  field  appointed 
'for  this  ceremony.    The  princeb   of  the  imperial  family, 
the  presidents  of  the  five  great  tribunals,  and  an  immense 
number  of  maildarins  attend  him.    Two  sides  of  the  field 
are  lined  with  the  officers  of  the  emperor's  house,  the  third 
is   occupied  by  different  mandarins ;  the  fourth    is   re- 
served for  all  the  labourers  of  the  province,  who  repair 
thitlier  to  see  their  art  honoured  and  practised  by  the  head 
of  the  empire.    The  emperor  enters  the  Held  alone^  pros- 
trates himself,  and  touches  the  ground  nine  times  witii  his 
head  in  adoration  of  Tien  the  God  of  heaven.     He  pro- 
nounces with  a  loud  voice  a  prayer  prepared  by  the  conK 
of  ceremonies,   in  which  he  invokes  the  blessing  of  tbe 
Great  Being  on  his  labour  and  on  that  of  his  whole  peo- 
ple.   Then,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  priest  of  the  empire, 
he  sacrifices  an  ox,  in  homage  to  heaven  as  the  foun- 
tain  of  all   good.    While  the  victim  is   offered    on  the 
altar,  a  plough  is  brought  to  the  emperor,  to  which  b 
yoked  a  pair  of  oxen,  ornamented  in  a  most  magnificest 
style.     Tlid  prince   lays  aside   his   imperial  robes,  lays 
hold    of    the  handle  of  the    plough,  and    opens  several 
furrows  all  round  the  field;    then  gives  the  plough  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  chief  mandarins,  who,  labouring  in 
succession,  display  their  comparative  dexterity.    The  ce- 
remony concludes  with  a  distribution  of  money  and  pieces 
of  cloth  as  presents  among  the  labourers;  the  ablest  of 
whom  execute  the  rest  of  the  work  in  presence  of  the  em- 
peror.     After  the  field  has  received    all   the  necessary 
work  and  manure,  the  emperor  returns  to  commence  the 
sowing  with  similar  ceremony  and  in  presence  of  the  la- 
bourers.    These  ceremonies   are  performed  on  the  same 
day  by  the  viceroys  of  all  the  provinces. 
Waste  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  creditable  tra- 

vellers have  represented  the  state  of  Chinese  agriculture  as 
far  less,  flourishing  than  is  generally  maintained.  On  the 
road  from  Pekin  to  Canton  there  are  extensive  tracts  in  a 
state  of  nature,  arid  mountains  which  are  susceptible  of  no 
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sort  of  culture,  and  downs  of  an  aspect  as  gloomy  as  those    book 
of  Brittany.     The  western  provinces,  according  to  the    xlu. 
accounts  of  the  Chinese,  contain  a  still  larger  extent  of 
barren  land.* 

The  Chinese  have  many  fruit  trees,  but  in  that  article  Pruit  trees. 
their  industi*y  is  far  behind.  Wedded  to  old  habits,  they 
have  added  little  improvement  to  the  species  as  furnished 
by  nature.  Their  finest  fruits  are  in  general  far  in- 
ferior in  flavour  to  those  of  Europe.  They  do  not 
practise  grafting.  They  pay  very  little  attention  to  the 
making  of  wine,  though  several  provinces  of  the  empire 
abound  in  vines,  the  grapes  of  which  are  chiefly  sold  in 
the  from  of  dried  raisins.  Among  the  fruit  trees  of  Cliina 
we  may  remark  our  lemon  tree  and  the  Citrus  ChinensiSf 
three  kinds  of  oranges,  among  which  that  called  kammat 
is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  the  Chinese  chesnut,  the  bana- 
na, the  tamarind,  the  mulberry,  and  the  guava,  bearing  a 
fruit  similar  to  the  pomegranate.  Several  European  fruits, 
such  as  gooseberries,  (raspberries,  according  to  some,)  and 
olives,  are  hardly  known  in  China.  Cabbage,  turnips, 
and  potatoes  form  a  great  part  of  tiie  food  of  tiie  Chinese, 
and  the  culture  of  these  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection. 

But  nature  has  conferred  on  China  other  treasures  which  Tea  tiee. 
are  peculiar  to  that  country.  Tea,  which  has  now  become 
an  article  of  the  first  necessity  for  more  than  one  nation  of 
Europe,  brings  immense  profits  to  the  Chinese.  The 
Thea  viridis  or  green  tea,  and  the  Thea  bohea  or  black 
tea,  have  been  generally  considered  as  trees  of  different 
species,  but  some  able  botanists,  and,  among  others,  Messrs. 
Yentenat  and  Celsius,  have  thought  that  the  tea  tree  is  a 
single  species,  only  subject  to  varieties.  Sir  Ueo.  Staunton 
also  thinks  that  the  green  and  the  bohea  tea  grow  on  the 
same  shrub,  but  that  the  latter  undergoes  some  prepara- 
tion which  deprives  it  of  its  powerful  agency  on  the  sys- 

*  Memoires  sur  la  Chine,  VIH.  p.  295.    Duhalde,  U  I.  p.  14,  15.    UUree 
Wifiantes,  XXII.  p.  177,  (Nonobstant  Macartney,  IV.  471.) 
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BOOK  tern,  and  communicates  to  it  a  deeper  colour.  De  Gu^- 
XXII.  nee  tells  us  that  green  and  black  tea  diflfer  in  Aeir  origin : 
""■""'"""  that  the  one  is  the  produce  of  the  province  of  Kian-quan 
and  the  other  of  Fokien.  Black  tea  has  not  the  corrosire 
quality  of  green.*  Other  species,  as  imperial,  congo,  and 
singlo,  have  got  these  names  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
or  the  names  of  the  districts  which  produced  tiiem.  A  par- 
ticular odour  is  communicated  to  tea  by  mixing  it  with  the 
leaves  of  the  sweet-smelling  olive.  The  tea  shrub  does  not 
prosper  in  the  best  manner  any  where  except  in  the  space 
bounded  by  the  Grulf  of  Canton  on  tlie  south  and  tiie  Tang- 
tse-kiang  on  the  north,  which  lies  between  the  parallels  of 
30*  and  £3%  Farther  north  and  farther  south  the  cultiva- 
tion of  it  is  less  advantageous. 
The  cam-  ^^^  camphor  tree  grows  to  a  size  which  entitles  it  to 
phortree,  be  numbered  among  trees,  and  it  furnishes  some  of  the 
jlc.  "^'  handsomest  and  best  wood  for  carpentry.  The  branches 
alone  are  used  for  preparing  the  drug  known  under  die 
name  of  camphor.  The  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  is 
used  for  making  cloth  and  paper.  From  the  fruit  of  the 
Croton  sebiferum  or  tallow  tree,  a  green  coloured  wax  is 
obtained  which  is  formed  into  tapers.  The  Chinese  var- 
nishes are  in  great  reputation.  They  are  made  of  a 
gum  which  is  obtained  by  incision  from  a  tree  called  in 
the  Chinese  language  shushn.  The  aloe  has  the  height 
and  figure  of  an  olive  tree.  It  contains  within  the  bark 
three  sorts  of  wood ;  the  first,  blackf  compact,  and  heavy, 
is  called  eagle  wood ;  it  is  scarce  ;  the  second,  called  Ca- 
lambooc,  is  light  like  rotten  wood ;  the  third,  near  the 
centre,  is  called  Calamba  wood,  and  sells  in  India  for  its 
weight  in  gold.  Its  smell  is  exquisite ;  it  is  an  excellent 
cordial  in  cases  of  fainting  or  of  palsy.  The  bamboo  grows 
in  marshy  places.  Its  tops  are  applied  to  a  great  many 
uses,  on  account  of  their  lightness.     While  young,  thej 

*  Father  Lecompte,  M^moire  sur  Tetat  [present  de  la  Chine,  I.  lettre  8,  p* 
36S.    De  Guignes,  III.  244, 247,  etc.    Macartney,  IV.  192.    Barrow,  III.  79. 
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are  cat  and  aplit  for  mattuig.    When  old,  tbej  acquire  a   book 
hardness  equal  to  that  of  the  strongest  building  timber.    ^^^^ 

Their  fibrous  part  is  made  into  paper.     The  sugar  cane 

grows  in  the  south  of  China,  and  sugar  is  one  of  the  com-  su^r^* 
modities  which  the  Europeans  export  from  that  country.  ^*°«>  ^• 
The  case  is  the  same  with  indigo.    The  crops  of  cotton  are 
equally  abundant.    But  cinnamon,  clove,  and  nutmeg  trees, 
are  in  small  number,  and  confined  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  country. 

AiTOW-root,  galanga,  sarsaparilla,  and  rhubarb,  are  num-  Medical 
bered  among  the  articles  of  export,  but  the  rhubarb  proba^  ^tugt.^ 
hlj  conies  from  Mongolia  and  Thibet 

In  the  maritime  provinces  of  China  no  large  forest  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  plains,  but  several  on  the  mountains.  There 
are  some  of  immense  extent  in  the  western  part  of  the  conn- 
try.  Pines  and  birches  are  very  common.  The  weeping  Forest 
willow,  the  Indian  fig,  the  Thuia  arienUUii  or  Jiriar  vitee,^'^*' 
the  BInseui  muUMliSf  and  several  other  trees  and  shrubs 
form  little  groves,  or  grow  detached  in  places  not  subjected 
to  agriculture. 

The  Chinese  rear,  though  in  comparatively  small  num-  Domeitic 
ber,  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe;  the  horse,  the '''^'°'^'- 
ass,  the  ox,  the  buflTalo,  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  pig ;  but  their       ' 
horses  are  small  and  ill-formed.    The  camels  of  China  are 
often  no  larger  than  our  horses;   the  other  breeds  are 
good,  and  particularly  that  of  pigs.     The  kind  of  dog 
most  common  in  the  south  from  Canton  to  Tong-chin« 
tchen,  is  the  spaniel  with  straight  ears.     More  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  Pekin,  the  dogs  have  generally  hanging 
wn  and  slender  tails. 

Elephants  are  common  in  the  south  of  China,  and  ex-  Wild  ani- 
lend  as  far  as  the  SOth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  pro*  ^^^** 
▼inces  ot  Kiangnan  and  of  Tun-nan.    The  unicorn  rhin- 
oceroB  lives  on  the  sides  of  the  marshes  in  the  provinces 
of  Tun-nan  and  Quan-sL    The  lion,  according  to  Duhalde 
^  Trigault,*  is  a  stranger  to  China;  but  the  animal  fi* 

*  Trigauh,  Esped.  Sia.  L.  IV.  cap.  S. 
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BOOK  gared  by  Neuhof,  under  the  name  of  the  tiger,*  seems  to  be 
^°^^^«  the  maneless  lion  known  to  the  ancients,  described  by  Op- 
pian,  and  seen  by  M.  Olivier  on  the  Euphrates.  Marco 
Polo  saw  lions  in  Fo-kien  :  there  were  some  at  the  court  of 
Kublai  Rhan.f  The  true  tiger  probably  shows  himself  in 
the  most  southerly  provinces)  where  there  are  also  various 
kinds  of  monkies,  the  long-armed  gibbon  or  8iniia  longima- 
na,  the  8imia  influens  or  ugly  baboon,  and  the  Simia  sUva- 
na  which  mimics  the  gestures  and  even  the  laughter  of  men. 
The  musk  animal,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  sometimes  goes  down  into  the  western 
provinces  of  China.  The  deer,  the  boar,  the  fox,  and  odMr 
animals,  some  of  which  are  little  known,  are  found  in  the 
forests  of  China. 

Birdi.  Tame   poultry  almunds   in  China,  particularly  ducks. 

They  are  seen  wandering  in  whole  flocks  on  the  canals, 
and  in  the  evening  their  owners  call  them  home  widi  a 
whistle.  Several  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are  distin- 
guished for  beauty  of  form  and  brilliancy  of  colour; 
such  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  which  we  see  often 
painted  on  the  Chinese  pa]iers,  and  which  have  been 
brought  to  this  country  to  adorn  our  aviaries;  also  the 
Chinese   teal,  remarkable  for  its    two  beautiful  orange 

Iniects.  crests.  The  insects  and  butterflies  are  equally  distingiush- 
ed  for  their  uncommon  beauty.    Silk  worms  are  common, 

,  and  seem  to  be  indigenous  in  the  country.    From  drawings 

made  in  China  it  appears  that  it  possesses  almost  all  die 

Fiib.  common  fishes  of  Europe ;  and  M.  Bloch  and  M.  de  Lace- 
pede  have  made  us  acquainted  with  several  species  peculiar 

The  Gold-  to  it  The  Chinese  gold-fish,  which  in  that  country  as  wifli 
us  is  kept  in  basins  as  an  ornament,  is  a  native  of  a  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of  Tien-king,  near  the  city  of 
Tchang-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang.  From  that 
place  it  has  been  taken  to  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  Japan.  It  was  in  161 1  that  it  was  first  brought 
to  England. 

*  Neuhoff,  Ambassade,  F.  II.  p.  96. 
t  M.  Polo,  de  reb.  orient.  II.  17,  67,  68. 
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Silver  mines  are  abundant  in  China,  but  are  little  work-  book 
ed ;  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  the  Cliinese  is  the  cause  of  ^^^i* 
that  circumstance.    Gold  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  sand  „. 

Mineralt. 

of  the  rivers  in  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  and  Yun-nan, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is 
coined.  The  tutenague  is  a  white  metallic  substance,  of  Tute- 
which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chandeliers.  Its  exact  °'S"®' 
nature  is  still  a  problem.  Some  say  that  tutenague  is  the 
name  given  by  the  Chinese  to  zinc;  others  consider  tl|e 
tutenague  of  China  as  an  artificial  mixture  of  different  me- 
tals, while  the  tutenague  of  India,  according  to  them,  is  pure 
zinc  without  any  alloy  of  lead.*  M.  de  Guignes  affirms 
that  it  is  a  native  mixture  of  lead  and  iron  peculiar  to  Chi- 
na. The  province  of  Hou-quang  contains  a  mine  which 
furnishes  it  in  great  abundance*! 

The  yellow  copper  of  Yun-nan  and  other  provinces  is  Copper. 
used  for  making  the  small  coin  which  is  current  through 
the  whole  empire.  But  there  is  also  a  peculiar  copper  of 
a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese  call  petung^  or  accord- 
ing to  some  pa-kfong.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
this  metal  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  on  its  precise  nature. 
According  to  Rinumaun  it  is  a  composition  of  copper,  nick- 
el, and  iron.  To  render  it  softer  it  is  alloyed  with  tute- 
nague, or  what  answers  better,  a  fifth  part  of  silver.:^ 

Lead  and  tin  are  the  two  metals  found  in  smallest  quan- 
tity in  China.  Tliat  which  is  exported  from  Canton 
comes  from  Thibet  and  Japan.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
must  be  abundant  in  Yun-nan,  although  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  precise  localities.^  Realgar,  or  the  na- 
tive sulphuret  of  arsenic,  known  to  us  as  a  violent  poison^  Arienic. 
is  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  making  pagodas 
and  vases.    When  they  want  to  take  a  purge,  they  swallow 

*  Haiiy,  Min^ralogie,  t.  IV.  p.  158. 
i  De  Guignes,  III.  p.  262,  ^^c. 
%  Gillan,  in  Macartney,  IV.  289. 
I  De  Guignet,  III.  p.  255. 
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BOOK    vinegar  and  lemon  juice  which  have  been  kept  for  some 

xLii.    hours  in  vessels  of  realgar.* 

Lazulite,  jaspar,  rock  crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic 
iron,  granite,  porphyry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are 
found  in  China.  There  is  a  kind  of  marble  possessed  of  a 
sonorous  property,  to  which  travellers  have  given  the  name 
of  '<  the  musical  stone."  Several  images  are  made  of  pot- 
stone,  (the  talc  graphique  of  Hauy.)  The  interior  of  China 
undoubtedly  contains  a  great  number  of  useful  or  curious 
minerals ;  but  the  information  respecting  them  furnished  bj 
missionaries  and  by  the  Chinese  is  extremely  vague.  Ra- 
bies, corundum,  or  adamantine  spar,  and  some  varieties  of 
rock  crystal,  are  found  there.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  men- 
tion the  three  substances  employed  in  the  composition  of 
Chinese  porcelain :  petuntsCf  a  whitish  laminated  feltspar; 
kaolin^  a  feltspar  in  the  state  of  earth  or  clay ;  and  du-lm, 
or  sulphate  of  barytes. 

In  several  of  the  northern  provinces  mineral  coal  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  Chinese  pulverize  it  and  form  it 
with  water  into  balls  which  are  exposed  to  dry.  There 
seems  to  be  no  fossile  salt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  China; 
and  kitchen  salt  is  procured  by  crystallization  from  sea- 
water.  The  northern  and  western  provinces  contain  aban« 
dance  of  saltpetre* 

•  Haiiy,  IV.  p.  234. 
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Topographical  Details.    PrordnecB  and  Towns. 

The  general  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  physical    book 
state  of  China  comprehends  a  selection  of  all  that  appears   rLiii.  ' 
anambiguous  in  the  different  accounts  given  to  the  world.  - 
We  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  provinces, 
beginning  with  that  which  contains  the  modern  capital. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  describe 
the  1572  towns,  £796  temples,  3158  bridges,  10,809  public  KumiMr  oC 
buildings,  or  the  765  lakes,  and  the  14,607  mountains,  ^®^°^ 
enumerated  by  the  Chinese  authors.    Though  we  shall 
avoid  the  unmeaning  rapidity  of  the  English  geographers, 
we  must  not  run  into  the  opposite  fault,  but  leave  to  such 
as  BuBching  the  unwieldy  nomenclatures  of  the  Chinese 
books. 

The  province  of  Pe-tche-li,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  the  provinca  of 
same  name,  on*  the  south  side  of  the  Great  Wall,  is  pro-  p«-««*>«-W- 
ductive  in  grain  and  cattle,  but  deficient  in  wood.  The 
high  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fekin  furnish  all 
the  coal  which  is  required  for  the  consumption  of  the  coun- 
try; and  though  it  is  in  general  use,  the  mines  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  being  soon  exhausted;  these  mountains  also 
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BOOK    yield  a  little  gold  and  iron ;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  nitrons, 
xjiiii.   fj^Q  air  f.Q\^  anti  healthy.* 

Pekin,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  is  the  capital  of 
the  whole  Chinese  empire*  and  the  ordinary  residence  of 
its  sovereigns.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  long  parallelogram,  and  is  divided  into  two 
cities;  the  Tartar,  or  moi-e  properly  the  Mantcboorian 
city,  contains  the  imperial  palace,  and  forms,  along  with 
the  other  or  Chinese  city,  an  irregular  whole,  seventeen 
miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  fifty  cu- 
bits in  height,  and  conceal  the  buildings  from  the  view; 
the  gates  are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  with  sculp- 
ture, but  their  prodigious  height  gives  them  at  a  certain 
distance  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  arcades  of  the  gates 
are  of  marble,  and  the  remainder  of  broad  bricks  cement- 
ed with  excellent  mortar.  The  greater  part  of  the  streets 
are  in  straight  lines;  the  largest  are  120  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  well-aired,  clean  and  cheer- 
ful. The  whole  street  is  generally  occupied  with  shops,  in 
which  the  silks  and  wares  of  China  are  sold.  The  fronts 
of  the  houses,  which  are  very  low,  have  nothing  gloomy 
in  their  appearance.  The  magnificence  of  the  imperial 
palace  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  imposing  elegance 
of  its  architecture,  as  in  the  multitude  of  its  buildings, 
its  courts,  and  its  gardens.  The  walls  of  the  palace  com- 
prehend a  little  town,  inhabited  by  the  great  oflScers  of  the 
court,  and  a  great  quantity  of  mechanics,  all  in  the  empe- 
ror's service.  Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit  who  obtained 
permission  to  visit  the  palace,  says  that  it  is  a  league  in 
circumfei*ence,  that  its  front  is  embellished  with  paintings, 
gilding  and  varnished  work,  and  that  the  furniture  and 
ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every  thing  that  is 
most  rare  and  valued  in  China,  India,  and  Europe.  The 
gardens  of  the  palace  form  a  vast  park,  in  which,  at  proper 

•  Dai-Byn-y-tundshi,  Chinese  Geography  in  Buschins's  Magai.  XIV.  411, 
Ac,    De  Guignes,  IIT.  298,  317, 
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distances,  mountains  rise  twenty  op  sixty  feet  in  height,  sc-  book 
parated  from  one  another  by  little  valleys,  which  are  water-  ^^*^'» 
ed  with  canals ;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakes  and  broad  "~~""" 
ponds,  which  are  navigated  by  magnificent  pleasure  boats, 
and  their  banks  are  adorned  with  a  series  of  buildings  of 
which  no  two  are  alike.  Each  valley  contains  a  summer 
house  or  villa,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  one  of 
the  first  noblemen  of  Europe,  with  all  his  attendants.  The 
cedar  of  which  these  houses  are  built  is  not  found  within  a 
less  distance  than  1400  miles  from  Pekin.  In  the  midst  of 
a  lake  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  there  is  a  rocky 
island,  crowned  with  a  superb  palace  containing  more  than 
a  hundred  apartments.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  cover- 
ed with  trees  and  fine  aromatic  flowers ;  the  canals  skirted 
with  rocks  so  artfully  arranged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imitation 
of  nature  in  her  wildest  and  most  desolate  forms.  The  whole 
has  an  air  of  enchantment.  On  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  tall  trees  encircle  pavilions  and  kiosks  consecra- 
ted to  retirement  and  pleasure. 

The  temples  of  Pekin  are  not  equal  to  the  palaces.  The 
religion  of  the  Emperor  is  comparatively  new  in  China,  and 
its  ceremonies  are  celebrated  with  less  pomp  in  that  country 
than  in  Tartary.  The  mandarins  and  literati,  from  whom 
the  magistrates  who  rule  the  empire  are  selected,  rather  re- 
spect than  worship  Confucius,  and  assemble  to  honour  his 
memory  in  simple,  neat,  and  cleanly  buildings. 

The  English  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  Popula- 
te three  million,  an  estimate  ridiculously  extravagant**®"' 
The  city  of  Pekin  does  not  aflTord  sufficient  space  for  three 
million  of  men  to  stand  on.  With  these  accounts  we  may 
contrast  the  testimony  of  the  Russians  who  have  visited 
Pekin,*  who  tell  us  that  it  scarcely  doubles  Moscow  in 
extent;  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  pa- 
lace and  its  gardens,  and  that  the  houses  are  not  closer 
together  than  those  of  Moscow.    Now  we  know  that  Mos- 

*  Travels  of  Laoge,  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  city  of  Pekio> 
published  iu  German,  by  M.  Pallas,  at  Petersburgh,  in  1780. 
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BOOK    COW,  though  larger  than  Paris*  does  not  contain  more  tiiaa 
XLiii.   300,000  inhabitants.    According  to  these  data,  Fekin  will 

only  contain  600,000,  or,  at  most,  700,000  inhabitants. 
towni.  Fao-ting-fou  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  pro- 

vince. On  the  south  of  that  city  we  find  a  small  lake  ce- 
lebrated for  the  quantity  of  tienupharSf  or  water  lilies,  fonnd 
in  it,  and  which  the  Chinese  call  Lieu-Hoa.  Their  viol^ 
white,  or  mixed  red  and  white  flowers,  sometimes  rise  two 
or  three  cubits  above  the  surface  of  the  water  which  carries 
their  floating  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  even  to  its 
knotty  root,  is  either  adapted  for  food  or  some  other  purpose 
of  utility.* 

This  city  forms  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Pekin  to  the 
province  of  Chan-Si,  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  agree- 
able roads  that  can  be  travelled.  The  whole  country  is  le- 
vel and  cultivated :  The  road  smooth,  and  in  several  places 
lined  with  rows  of  trees.  It  is  constantly  thronged  witili 
men,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

Province  of     To  the  south  of  the  gulf  of  Petcheli  is  the  peninsnla 
SbantoD.    ^y^.jj   f^^^^  ^  pj^  ^f  ^^  province  of  Shanton.    The 

great  Imperial  Canal  crosses  it,  and  by  this  canal  all  the 
barks  pass  which  are  bound  for  Fekin  from  the  south*  An 
infinite  number  of  lakes,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  enliven  this 
province,  in  itself  barren  and  exposed  to  great  droughts  by 
the  extreme  infrequency  of  rains.  One  part  of  the  province 
is  a  vast  plain  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  Wheat,  mil- 
let^ and  tobacco  grow  here,  but  herbaceous  cotton  is  the 
chief  produce  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  adjoining  province  of 
Kiang-Nan. 

There  are  worms  resembling  caterpillars,  which  pro- 
duce in  the  fields  a  white  silk,  which  attaches  itself  in 
threads  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes.  Of  this  substance 
stuSs  are  manufactured,  coarse  in  quality,  but  close  and 
strong. 
Towni.  Tsi-nan-foo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  famous  for 
tiie  lustre  of  its  white  silks.    Teu-tchoo-foo^  a  large  and  po- 

•  Duhalde  1. 1,  p.  JSS. 
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polons  district,  contains  the  city  of  Kio-seoo-hien,  celebrat-    book 
ed  as  the  birth-place  of  Confucius.  xliii. 

The  mouths  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Hoang-ho,  and  ' 

V        ^       «-•  .      Ai^  •  i»  "w  TkT  Province  of 

Tangtse-Kiangy  are  m  the  province  of  Kiang-Nang,  one  Kiang- 
of  the  most  fertile,  most  trading,  and  consequently  one^^"8- 
of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  gulf  of 
Nanking  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  regarded 
as  the  most  civilised  of  the  Chinese.  Their  silk  and  cot- 
ton cloths,  their  paper,  and  their  varnished  wares,  are  held 
in  higher  esteem  than  those  of  any  other.  Here  the  an- 
cient emperors  constantly  held  their  court  till  reasons  of 
state  obliged  them  to  transfer  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tartary,  and  fix  on  Pekin  as  their  place  of  residence. 
Green  tea  is  the  chief  production ;  the  mountains,  which 
are  composed  of  sand-stone  in  well  marked  strata,*  furnish 
magnetic  iron,  copper,  and  a  little  silver.! 

Nanking,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  si-  NaokiDg. 
taated  on  the  Kiang,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  that  river. 
Without  reckoning  its  suburbs,  it  is  said  to  be  thirty-three 
miles  in  circumference,  but  the  missionaries  most  entitled 
to  credit  say  that  the  ground  now  built  upon  does  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  Paris.:|:  Its  ancient  wall  is  at  present  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  at  a  little  distance,  and  perhaps 
the  vast  extent  of  space  which  it  included  was  formerly  oc- 
cupied in  a  great  measure  by  gardens.  The  palace,  a  most 
beautiful  building,  was  burned  in  1645  by  the  Mantchoos. 
The  only  public  buildings  remaining  at  Nanking  are  its 
gates,  which  are  extraordinary  for  beauty,  and  some  tem- 
ples, such  as  that  to  which  the  famous  porcelain  tower 
belongs,  which  has  eight  stories,  is  ascended  by  884  steps,  porcelaio 
and,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  adorned  at  the  top  with  a  ^°^®'' 
pine  apple  of  solid  gold.  All  the  outside  is  ornamented 
with  different  sorts  of  designs  in  red,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  materials  of  this  fine  building  are  so  well  joined,  that 
Ibey  have  the  appearance    of  being    in  one  piece.    In 

*  D»  Goignes,  lU.  317. 

t  DaS-fin.y.tund8hi|  in  BuBchiog,  p.  433,  439,  &c. 

t  Journal  des  Savans,  1783,  Juillet,  p.  470.  Dubalde,  1. 1,  p.  128. 
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BOOK    the  corners  of  all  the  galleries   are  hung  bells  without 
^^^^^*  number,  which  emit  clear  and  delightful  sounds  by  the  im« 
'""^■"^  pulse  of  the  wind.    Nanking  passes  for  the  seat  of  Chinese 
learning ;  its  libraries  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  anj 
other  place.    Here  the   physicians    have   their   principal 
school.    The  satins,  plain  and  Bowered^  which  are  manu- 
factured here,  are  the  best  in  China, 
f ^^and**"      To  the  south-east  of  Nanking  we  find  Soo-tchoo-foo,  a 
other         town  intersected  with  canals.    This  place  is  a  school  for  the 
^^'"*       ablest  comedians,  and  the  best  rope  dancers  and  cup-jogg- 
lers ;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  handsomest  and  smallest 
footed  women;  the  dictatrix  of  Chinese  taste,  fashion,  and 
language ;  and  the  resort  of  the  most  wealthy  voluptuaries 
of  China.    "  What  paradise  is  in  heaven,*'  say  the  Chinese, 
•*  Soo-tchoo-foo  is  on  earth.'*    Long-kiang-fou  is  a  town 
built  in  the  water,  so  that  vessels  enter  it  and  depart  on  all 
sides.    It  exports  an   extraordinary  quantity  of   cottoD. 
Tchin-kiang-fou  is  one  of  the  maritime  keys  of  the  empire, 
and  defended  by  a  very  strong   garrison.    Its  walls,  in 
several  places  more  than  thirty  feet  high,  are  built  of  large 
bricks.     Its  streets  are  paved  with  marble. 
Island  of        At  a  distance  of  600  paces  from  the  shore  of  Yang-tse- 
CWn-ihan.  j^^^g^  -^  ^j^^  wonderful  island  of  Cliin-shan,  or  the*^  Golden 
Mountain.*'    This  island,  the  shores  of  which  are  quite  pre- 
rupt,  is  covered  with  gardens  and  pleasure  houses.     Art  and 
nature  have  united  their  efforts  to  give  it  the  most  en- 
chanting aspect.    It  is  the  property  of  tlie  emperor.    It  is 
in  the  fields  of  this  neighbourhood  that  tlie  shrub  grows 
Red  cotton,  which  produces  the  cotton  of  which  the  article  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Nankeen  is  made.    The  fibre  is  not  white 
like  other  cotton,  but  of  a  delicate  pinkish  oi*ange,  which  it 
preserves  after  it  is  spun  and  woven. 
Tang-  Yang-tcheou-fou  is   five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 

"*  rence ;  and  the  city  and  suburbs  are  said  to  contain  in  all 
200,000  souls.  This  is  probably  only  a  temporary  popu- 
lation 5  the  place  being  the  emporium  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  salt.  Ngan-king-foo  has  a  separate  vice- 
roy.   The  inhabitants  of  Hoei-tchoo,  the   most  southerly 
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town  of  the  province,  are  considered  as  the  ablest  mer-  book 
chants,  overreaching  the  Chinese  who  overre^h  all  other  ^^^^^ 
nations.    Here,  also,  is  made  the  best  China  ink.  — — 


To  the  south-east  of  Kiang-nan  lies  the  province  ot^ovmc^ot 
Tche-kiang,  enriched  by  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  uaog. 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs.  Nothing  can  be  com- 
pared to  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchiang;  presenting  a  fresh  variety  of  aspect  at  every 
step.  In  one  place  are  steep  rocks  wholly  destitute  of 
verdure,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  another,  the  river 
makes  a  turn,  and  suddenly  displays  to  our  view  tlie  richest 
and  gayest  rural  scenery.  The  numerous  sinuosities  of  the 
Tchiang  keep  the  traveller's  curiosity  in  constant  exercise ; 
and  the  scene  is  diversified  and  enlivened  by  the  sight  of 
farmers  occupied  in  the  culture  of  rice  and  the  sugar-cane, 
and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  different  mills  along  the 
river  side.* 

Han-tcheou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche-Han- 
kiang,  is  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  China,  situated  ^^^^^*^"^^°^^ 
almost  in  the  middle  point  of  its  extensive  range  of  sea-  towns. 
coast    It  has  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial  Canal  on  one  side, 
and  the  river  Tchiang  on  the  other.     It  is  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces. 
Ning-po-fou,  which  the  Europeans  call  Liam-po,  is  a  town  uamrpow 
of  the  first  order,  and  has  an  excellent  harbour  to  which  the 
Chinese  merchants  of  Siam  and  Batavia  repair  every  year 
to  buy  silks.    It  also  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  Japan, 
Nangasaki   being   at  a  distance  of  only  two  days'  sail. 
The  Chinese  carry  silks,  stuffs,  sugar,  medicines,  and  wine 
to  this  country ;  and  bring  home  copper,  gold,  and  silver. 
Chao-king-fou  is  a  place  penetrated  in  every  direction  with 
canals,  supplied   with  the  most  limpid  water.    Its  broad 
streets  are  paved  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  ex- 
tremely  clean.      The  triumphal  arches  and   houses  are, 
contrary  to  the  general  custom,  built  of  that  stone.    The 

*  Macartney,  V.  183.    De  Guignes,  Voyage  k  Pekip,  III.  319. 
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BOOK    inhabitants  are  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  Chinese  for 
*^*'''  chicanery.    Every  viceroy,  and  every  great  man,  prefios 
"-— —^  a  native  of  this  town  for  his  siang-cong,  or  secretary. 


Proviiiceof     From  Tche-kiang  we  shall  proceed  southward  to  Foa- 
ou-Uan.  y^^^  ^^^  of  the  smallest,  yet  one  of  the  richest  provinces 
of  the  empire.    Its  situation  is  favourable  for  fishing,  na- 
vigation, and  trade.    The  air  is  very  warm,  but  pure  and 
healthy. 

The  fields  are  watered  with  an  infinity  of  rivers  which 
come  from  the  mountains,  and  which  the  labourers  man- 
age with  great  dexterity  for  watering  their  rice  groands. 
Black  tea  is  the  principal  produce.  It  also  contains 
musk,  precious  stones,  iron,  tin,  and  quicksilver  min^; 
silk,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  manufactured;  steel  is  pre- 
pared, both  in  the  form  of  bars  and  ready-made  articles  of 
hardware;  and,  among  the  delicious  and  abundant  fruits 
which  it  produces,  the  oranges  are  remarkable  for  the  fla- 
vour of  muscat  grapes  which  they  |M>8sess.*  Pou-tcheou- 
fou,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  above  all  celebrated  for 
its  situation,  for  the  great  trade  which  it  possesses,  for  the 
multitude  of  its  men  of  learning,  for  the  beauty  of  its 
rivers,  which  bear  the  great  barks  of  China  to  its  very 
walls ;  and  finally,  for  an  admirable  bridge  Icnown  over  the 
gulf,  consisting  of  a  hundred  arches,  and  entirely  Imilt  of 
beautiful  white  stone.  Ten-ping-fou,  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  river 
Min-ho,  is  not  large,  but  it  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  handsomest  towns  in  the  empire.     Tchang-tcheo-foa 

Emouy.     ig  u^ar  the  port  of  Emouy,  a  great  emporium  of  trade, 
frequented  by  the  Spaniards  from  Manilla.! 

ifiand  of       Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Fou-kien,  is  the  large  and  fine 
or^For"^'^   island  called  by  the  Chinese  Tai-ouan,  and  by  the  Por- 
mota«        tuguese  Formosa.     It  forms  part  of  the  government  or 
viceroyalty  of  Fou-kien.  . 

*^  Duhalde,  Martini,  &/c,  passim, 
t  Renouard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  aus  Indes-Orientales,  III.  905,  &x. 
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It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  that  the  book 
Chinese  first  extended  their  knowledge  and  power  to  this  ^|™* 
island.  It  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since  they 
drove  out  the  Dutch  in  1661.  The  latter  had  taken  it 
from  the  Portuguese.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
chain  of  mountains.  The  eastern  part  has  been  inhabited 
by  the  Chinese  ever  since  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to 
leave  it;  the  remainder  is  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. 

The  coast  of  Formosa  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Phjncai 
Chinese  is  certainly  deserving  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  uo^^ 
known ;  it  is  a  truly  delightful  country.  The  air  is  pure 
and  serene;  the  land  is  fertile  in  rice,  in  all  sorts  of  graiUf 
and  in  sugar  canes :  it  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests^ 
and  watered  by  an  infinite  number  of  streams,  which  descend 
from  steep  and  well- wooded  mountains.  Oxen  are  gene- 
rally used  for  riding,  for  want  of  horses  and  asses.  With 
the  exception  of  stags  and  monkies,  which  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  flocks,  the  wild  quadrupeds  are  not  numerous. 
The  fisheries  of  the  coast  present  an  abundant  variety 
of  food.  Pheasants,  wood-cocks,  and  pigeons  swarm  in 
the  woods.  If  the  earthquakes  were  less  frequent  and 
less  destructive,  and  if  the  water  of  the  rivers  were  as  well 
adapted  for  human  use  as  it  is  for  fertilizing  the  fields, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  desire  in  this  island,  which  in 
other  respects  produces  all  that  is  requinte  to  render  life 
agreeable."!^ 

Formosa  has  a  Chinese  government  with  a  garrison  of  i^owni, 
10,000  men,  but  its  authority  is  limited  to  the  west  A^f'^"*^* 
side.  The  city  Tai-Ouan  is  populous  and  wealthy.  The 
streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  covered  with  awnings  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  protect  them  from 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  lined  with  storehouses  and  elegant 
shops,  where  silks,  porcelain,  varnished  and  other  wares^ 

^  Valentyo,  Cud  und  nlew  Ostiodieo,  t,  VI.    D^ription  de  Formose,  p*  S7, 
^1  Ice.    Rechteren,  dans  les  Vi>yages  de  la  Compagnie  Hollandaise^  V.  l^ 
^    Le  P.  Mailla.    Lettres  ^difiantes,  XIV.  98,  90. 
▼OL.  II.  37 
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BOOK  are  arranged  with  admirable  art^  so  as  to  give  the  appear- 
xLiii.  j|„(»e  of  so  many  charming  galleries,  would  be  deligfatM 
to  walk  in  if  less  crowded  with  passengers  and  better 
paved.  The  city  is  defended  by  a  good  fortress,  wfaidi 
was  built  by  the  Dutch,  and  cidled  by  tiiem  Fort  de  Ze- 
landia.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  deep,  but  the  en- 
trances of  it  are  extremely  narrow,  and  only  eight  or 
twelve  feet  deep.*  Between  the  port  of  Tai-Ouan  and 
the  coast  of  China,  the  little  archipelago  of  the  islands  of 
Fongou,  or  Pescadores  (i.  e.  fishermen's  islands)  affords 
good  anchorage,  and  a  station  which,  with  a  suitable  navy, 
might  command  the  channel  of  Formosa. 
inhabt-  The  savago  people  inhabiting  the  eastern  and  monntaln- 
tantt.  ous  part  of  Formosa  acknowledge  no  regular  govemm^it 
Resembling  in  complexion  and  features  the  Malays  and 
other  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  they  speak  a  distinct  lan- 
guage from  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with-f  There  se^n, 
indeed,  to  be  several  indigenous  tribes;  and  in  particular, 
according  to  Yalentyn's  account,  besides  an  olive-coloured, 
there  is  a  negro  race  of  gigantic  size.  The  cottages  of 
the  Formosans  are  of  bamboo;  they  have  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  utensils  formed  out  of  stag's  leather.  Ac- 
cording to  other  travellers,  they  have  in  their  huts  no 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  beds,  or  any  sort  of  furniture.  In 
Mode  of  the  middle  is  placed  a  sort  of  furnace  made  of  earth,  and 
^'^"'  two  feet  high,  which  serves  them  for  cooking.    They  feed  on 

com  and  on  game,  which  last  they  catch  by  hunting  on  foot^ 
for  they  are  possessed  of  surprising  agility  and  swiftness. 
Their  only  bed  consists  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  a  particular 
tree  common  in  the  country.  Their  only  clothing  is  a 
single  piece  of  cloth,  with  which  they  cover  their  bodies 
from  the  middle  down  to  the  knees.  Their  skin  is  cover- 
ed with  indelible  marks  representing  trees,  animals,  and 
flowers  of  grotesque  forms;  in  the  act  of  decking  them- 

*  Pierre  Nuyts,  M^m,  sur  Forroose,  dans  Valentjn,  1.  c.  p«  63.     Lctties 
6difiant.  I.  c. 

t  Memoires  sur  Fsraofe,  dani  leB  Annalei  des  Voyages,  VIII.  p.  367. 
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selves  with  these  barbarian  marks  of  distinction^  they  in-  book 
flict  on  themselves  acute  pain.  The  privilege  of  wearing  xiiii. 
them  is  allowed  to  none  but  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  — — ^ 
chief  persons  of  a  district,  have  surpassed  their  fellows  in 
running  or  in  hunting.  All,  however,  have  the  privilege  of 
blackening  their  teeth,  and  of  wearing  bracelets,  collars,  and 
ear-rings.  In  the  north  end  of  the  island,  where  the  climate 
is  a  little  cooler,  they  dress  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
stags  killed  in  hunting,  which  they  make  up  into  a  kind  of 
dress  without  sleeves;  and  their  cylindrical  caps  are  made 
of  banana  leaves.  They  worship,  though  with  little  cere-  Supcrsti- 
mony,  a  plurality  of  deities,  wh6se  priestesses  are  said  to 
forbid  the  women  from  bearing  children  till  they  are  thirty- 
six  years  of  age,  and  take  the  most  revolting  means  of 
prevention.  Though  we  know  few  particulars  of  their  su- 
perstitions, the  bridge  of  souls,  and  the  abyss  of  ordure  in- 
to which  they  throw  the  manes  of  the  wicked,  indicate 
some  connexion  with  central  Asia.*  A  century  ago,  some 
of  the  Formosans  preserved  traces  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  of  the  Dutch  language,  which  they  had  learned  to- 
gether.! Their  mode  of  burying  the  dead  resembled  that 
which  is  practised  among  the  islanders  of  Oceanica.  The 
bodies  were  dried  and  remained  a  long  time  under  sheds.— ^ 
We  now  return  to  continental  China. 

The  most  considerable  of  the  southern  provinces  is  that  Province  of 
of  Quan-Ton,  to  the  south-west  of  Fou-Kien,  and  bounded  ^^^n-Ton. 
in  its  turn  on  the  south-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin. 
This  province  is  fertile  in  grain  and  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
It  contains  mines  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  tin ;  also, 
pearls,  ivory,  and  odoriferous  woods,  which  are  applied  to 
all  sorts  of  work.  One  rare  production  peculiar  to  this 
province  is  the  tree  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  ''iron 
tree;'*  it  resembles  iron  in  colour,  in  hardness,  and  in 
weight;  it  sinks  in  water.     Quan-tcheou-fou,  which  we 

*  Candidius  Relat.  sur  Formose,  dans  Ics  Voyages  d€  la  Cornp*  V.  162. 
t  Utu  Mifiant.  XIV,  51,  52. 
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BOOK    call  Catitoiit  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most 
xLiii.  populous  and  wealthy  cities  of  China.    Its  harbour  is  the 

^,  only  one  in  the  whole  empire  frequented  by  Europeans. 

The  wall  by  which  it  is  inclosed  is  between  four  and  five* 
miles  in  extent  The  adjoining  plain  is  diversified  with 
arid  hills,  verdant  valleys,  small  towns,  villages,  high 
towers,  temples,  and  houses  of  mandarins.  It  is  delight- 
fully watered  by  lakes,  canals,  and  small  branches  of 
the  river  Ta,  covered  with  boats  and  junks.  The  city  of 
Canton  contains  a  great  number  of  triumphal  arches  and 
temples  richly  ornamented  with  statues.  The  throng  of 
passengers  in  the  streets  is  so  great  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  along.  There  are  few  Chinese  merchants  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances whose  faQiilies  live  in  the  same  place  where 
their  business  is  conducted;  they  are  lodged  either  in  the 
remote  suburbs  or  quite  in  the  country. 

pnn, .^lion.  The  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  by  Father  Lc- 
comte  at  a  million  and  a  half;  Duhalde  reduces  it  to  a 
million.  M.  Sonnerat  accuses  both  authors  of  ridiculous 
exaggeration ;  he  asserts  that  he  has,  with  the  assistance 
of  several  Chinese,  ascertained  the  population  of  this  city, 
and  found  it  to  be  only  75,000 ;  but  he  does  not  give  the 
particulars  of  his  calculation,  and  he  every  where  betrays 
too  strong  prejudices  against  the  Chinese  to  be  credited 
on  his  bare  assertion.*  The  companions  of  Captain  Cookf 
learned  from  the  British  factors  established  at  Canton  a 
number  of  details,  which  seem  to  make  the  population  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  150,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
sampans,  or  boats,  which  are  40,000  in  number,  may  be 
100,000  at  most,  though  the  English  have  made  them 
much  more  numerous.  Thus  Canton  will  contain  in  all 
250,000  inhabitants. 

Macao.  We  shall  describe  the  trade  of  Canton  in  a  more  suitable 
place,  and  proceed  in  the  mean  time  with  our  topographic 
survey.    Macao,  a  Portuguese  establishment  on  a  little 

*  Sonnerat,  Voyage  aux  Inde^  t.  II.  p.  24. 

f  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  French  translation;  t.  IV.  p.  503. 
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tongue  of  land  belonging  to  an  island,  lias  nothing  left  of   hook 
its  ancient  importance  but  the  name.    Three  or  four  hun-  xliii. 
dred  negro  soldiers  formed  its  whole  garrison  at  the  time  — — ^ 
of  Lord  Macartney's  visit.    The  number  of  its  inhabitants 
amounts  to  33,800  according  to  Renouard  de  Sainte  Croix, 
and  more  than  one  half  of  them  are  Chinese*    This  little  ^ 
comer  of  land  was  allowed  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  days  of 
their  power  and  enterprise;  and  here,  for  a  long  time,  they 
carried   on  a  great  trade,  not  only  with   China,  which 
scarcely  any  other  nation  then  visited,  but  with  other  coun- 
tries of  eastern  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Japan  and  Ton- 
quin.    At  present  the  English  carry  on  the  trade  of  Macao 
in  the  name  of  the  Portuguese. 

A  group  of  rocks  near  one  of  the  highest  eminences  of  Grotto  of 
the  city  forms  a  cave  called  "the  grotto  of  Camoens ;"<  as^ 
traditipn  says  that  the  poet  of  that  name  composed  in  this 
place  his  celebrated  Lusiad.  An  English  inhabitant  of 
Macao  has  contrived  to  include  within  his  garden  wall  this 
picturesque  spot>  the  sacred  retreat  of  misfortune  and  of 
genius. 

The  Larron  islands,  near  to  Macao,  are  always  filled  jsies  da 
with  pirates,  who  frequently  carry  off  the  small  Chinese 
craft  employed  in  the  constant  trade  between  Macao  and 
Canton.  A  small  European  force  could  easily  extirpate 
these  pirates,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  government  to 
get  rid  of  them  are  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  a  connection 
which  they  keep  up  with  rebellious*and  discontented  persons 
of  the  interior. 

The  southern  point  of  the  province  of  Quan-tong  andisieof 
of  continental  China  projects  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
peninsula  towards  the  isle  of  Hainan,  which  belongs  to 
this  government,  except  when  in  a  state  of  rebellion. 
This  island  has  a  superficial  extent  of  14,000  square 
miles.  The  north  part  is  a  flat  and  level  country ; 
the  south  filled  with  high  mountains.  The  air  is  un- 
healthy, and  the  water,  unless  previously  boiled,  cannot 
be  used  without  injury.  But  numerous  rivers,  and  fre- 
quent rains  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  fields 
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BOOK    fertile  in  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and,  above  all,  ia  rice,  of 
^^^^i*   which  the  inhabitants  often  raise  two  crops  in  a  year.    The 
capital,  Kioun-tcheou-fou  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  and 
the  vessels  anchor  close  under  the  walls. 

The  natives  are  generally  ugly,  of  low  stature  and  cop- 
per complexion  i  their  hair  is  passed  through  a  rieg  on  the 
forehead.  They  go  almost  naked.  The  women,  by  way  of 
heightening  their  attractions,  draw  a  number  of  blue  lines 
with  indigo  from  the  eyes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face; 
Both  sexes  wear  gold  and  silver  buckles  attached  to  the 
ears.  They  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  tbey  are 
more  dextrous  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  cutlass.  This  is  the 
only  tool  which  they  employ  in  carpentry,  and  for  cleariog 
away  the  trees  and  bushes  which  obstruct  tlieir  way  in  tra- 
versing the  forests. 
Minerals.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  there 
are  several  coloured  boles  in  the  north  which  are  carried 
to  Canton  for  colouring  the  porcelain.  The  best  wood, 
both  for  perfume  and  for  carving,  corner  from  the  moan- 
tains  of  Hainan.  The  most  valuable  of  these  woods,  next 
to  the  eagle-wood,  is  that  which  the  Europeans  call  rose- 
wood, or  violet-wood.  There  is  also  a  yellow  wood  of 
remarkable  beauty,  and  which  has  the  character  of  being 
incorruptible.  This  is  formed  into  small  columnar  pieces, 
which  are  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  Thei-e  is  a  pearl  fisb^y 
on  the  shores.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of 
making  the  muscle  secrete  the  juice  which  hardens  into 
that  precious  substance.  When  the  muscle,  coming  up  to 
the  surface,  opens  its  shell,  a  piece  of  packthread  is  intro- 
duced, to  which  pearl  balls  are  attached;*  according  to 
others,  they  introduce  a  piece  of  brass  wire,  and  the 
wounded  animal  covers  these  foreign  substances  with  a  joice 
which  hardens  into  mother-of-pearl,  or  even  true  pearls.! 
Similar  practices  were  not  unknown  to  the  ancients  ;:|:  and 

•  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  XXXIV,  p.  89,  (German 
translation.) 

t  Fabricius,  Lcttres  Rentes  de  Londres,  p.  104. 

t  Philo«rat.  Vit.  Apollon.  HI.  57.  edit.  Clear,  p.  139.  Tzetzec,  varior.  1.  U. 
segm.  375.     Geener,  Hist.  Katiir.  IV.  634, 
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Linm5ua  announced^  half  a  century  ago^  ihat  he  had  found    book 
out  the  secret  of  making  muscles  produce  pearls.*  xliii. 


The  province  of  Canton  is  separated  from  that  of  Kiang>  Province  of 
si  by  the  great  mountain  called  Mi-lin,  on  which  a  road  is  ^'^'^6'^'* 
formed^  which  goes  three  miles  along  a  most  frightful  pre- 
cipice.    There  is  a  temple  in  the  place  consecrated  to  the  ' 
memory  of  the  mandarin  under  whose  orders  this  work  was 
executed.  The  passage  is  thronged  like  the  sti*eets  of  a  large 
city. 

Passing  the  mountains,  we  di^over  heautiful  valleys  and 
well  cultivated  fields.  But  this  fertile  province  produces 
scarcely  any  overfdus  of  rice  above  what  is  required  for  the 
support  of  its  numerous  inhabitants.  The  latter  have  the 
character  of  being  rigid  economists,  and  their  mean  avarice 
subjects  them  to  the  raillery  of  the  Chinese  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces. The  lakes  and  rivers  are  full  of  salmon,  trout,  and 
sturgeon.  The  mountains  are  either  clothed  with  wood,  or 
celebrated  for  their  medicinal  plants,  and  their  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  Very  fine  stufis  are  manu- 
factured here,  and  the  rice  wine  of  this  country  is  highly 
delicate  in  the  estimation  of  the  Chinese.  The  province  is 
principally  celebrated  for  the  fine  porcelain  made  at  King- 
te-tching.  This  pliu^e  is  considered  as  a  subordinate  town ;  towm. 
yet  the  missionaries  give  it  a  million  of  inhabitants.  They 
reckon  not  quite  so  many  in  Nan-tchang-fou,  tlie  capital  of 
the  province. 

Porcelain  is  the  leading  article  of  commerce  in  this  quar-  Porcelain. 
ter.    Indeed  the  true  porcelain  is  made  nowhere  else.  That 
which  is  made  at  Canton,  in  the  province  of  Fou-kien,  and 
some  other  places,  is  not  so  much  valued  in  China  as  com- 
mon stone-ware  is  in  Europe. 

The  vast  province  of  Hou-quang  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Province  of 
kingdom:    tlie  river  Yang-tse-kiang    passes    through  it."°"" 
The  greater  part  of  the  province  is  a  flat  country,  divided 

*  Schlcctzer,  CorrespoDdancr,  cab.  XL.  p.  251. 
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by  lakes,  and  watered  with  rivers,  which  are  stocked  with 
immense  quantities  of  excellent  fish,  and  frequented  by  nimi- 
berless  flocks  of  aquatic  birds.  The  cattle  which  are  fed 
on  the  produce  of  the  fields  are  prodigious  in  number.  Eve* 
ry  sort  of  grain  and  of  fruit  grows  here,  particnlariy  oran- 
ges and  citrons  in  all  their  irarieties.  This  province  is  con- 
sidered as  the  granary  of  the  empire.  It  has  its  mines  of 
iron,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  gold  is  obtained  from  the 
sand  of  its  mountain  torrents, 

You-tchang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  almost 
the  central  point  of  China.  In  extent  it  comes  near  to 
Paris.  It  derives  an  immense  profit  from  its  manufiacture 
of  bamboo  paper.  Hang-yang-fou  is  separated  from  Yon- 
tchang-fou  by  the  Kiang.  It  also  is  a  large  and  very  com- 
mercial town. 

The  strong  city  of  Kin-tcheouxfou  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  keys  of  the  empire.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-west,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 


^▼inceof  From  this  fortress  we  may  take  an  excursion  northward 
'^°"*°-  into  the  province  of  Honan.  The  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  render  this  province  a  delightful 
country,  and  the  Chinese  call  it  the  garden  of  their  empire. 
They  believe  that  this  was  the  province  in  which  Po-Hi,  the 
founder  of  their  monarchy,  established  his  court  The  air 
is  certainly  both  temperate  and  salubrious.  Productions  of 
all  kinds  come  forward  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Fields 
of  wheat  and  rice,  pastures,  delicious  fruit  trees  of  every 
sort,  and  numbers  of  cattle,  form  almost  the  whole  sqene- 
ry  of  this  rich  country,  which  is  almost  all  level  except 
in  the  west,  where  we  fijid  mountains  that  are  covered  over 
with  forests. 

Cai-song-fou  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  city  on 
the  river  Honan,  in  a  low  situation,  inferior  to  the  level  of 
the  river.  Hence,  though  dykes  are  built  to  protect  it 
from  inundations,  it  is  very  much  exposed  to  danger.  In 
1642  the  emperor  ordered  one  of  the  dykes  to  be  cut,  in  or- 
(Icp  to  destroy  a  rebel  prince  who  had  fortified  himself  in 
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this  place,  in  consequence  of  which  300,000  persons  were    book 
drowned.     In  former   times    the    Chinese   were   simple  ""*• 
enough  to  consider  Honan-fou   as  the  centre  of  the  worlds 
because  at  that  time  it  was  in  the  heart  of  their  empire. 

The  city  of  Ting-fou-hien  is  famous  for  the  to^er^^"^- 
erected  by  the  celebrated  Tchou-kong,  where  he  was  in 
the  practice  of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
There  is  still  an  instrument  in  this  place  which  is  said  to 
have  been  used  by  him  tor  taking  the  shadow  of  the  Sun 
at  mid  day,  in  order  to  find  out  the  elevation  of  the  pole.* 
He  lived  nearly  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era^ 
and  the  Chinese  ascribe  to  him  the  invention  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  north-west  portion  of  China,  province  •£ 
The  province  of  Shan-si  is  one  of  the  smallest ;  it  is  bound-  ^^^^^ 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  Pe-tche-lL  The  great  wall  is  its 
boandary  on  the  side  of  Mongolia  on  the  north.  The 
Chinese  history  bears  that  this  was  the  province  in  which 
the  first  inhabitants  of  China  fixed  their  abode.  The  cli- 
mate is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  country,  though 
mountainous,  is  fertile  in  millet,  in  corn,  and  above  all  in 
grapes,  of  which  the  Chinese  might  no  doubt  make  excel- 
lent wine  if  they  chose^  but  they  prefer  drying  them  as 
raisins. 

This  province  contains  porphyry,  marble,  jasper  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  a  blue  mineral  with  which  they  colour 
their  porcelain.  In  every  quarter  there  are  very  abund- 
ant mines,  saline  lakes  from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and 
mineral  waters. 

The   capital,  Tai-yuen*fou,  was  once  a  beautiful  city.  Towns, 
full  of  palaces  inhabited  by  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  ^* 
of  Tai-ming-tchao :  but  these  fine  buildings  have  gone  to 
niin.    Carpets  similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Turkey  are 
^^it>agbt  here.    Iron  wares  are  also  made,  and  form  a 
prominent  article  of  commerce.    This  ancient  and  popu- 

*  Mailla,  Hist,  de  la  Chine,  I.  319,  compare  with  De  Guignes,  junr.  in  the 
Annales  des  Voyages,  Ac.  VIII.  165. 
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BOOK    loos  city  la  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.    On  tiie 
XXIII.  neighbouring  mountains  there  are  beautiful  sepulchres  of 
""■"■"■  marble  and  hewn  stone,  triumphal  arches,  statues  of  he- 
roes, and  of  lions,  horses,  and  other  animals ;  and  the  whole 
is  encircled  with  a  forest  of  old  cypresses  planted  in  mutu- 
ally intersecting  rows. 

Province  of  Shen-si  is  the  largest  province  of  China.  It  is  <x>iiter- 
Shen-si.  minoug  ^th  Mongolia,  the  Kalmuks  of  Hoho-Nor,  and 
the  Sifans.  The  temperature  is  mild.  Here  for  many 
ages  the  emperors  resided.  The  inhabitants  of  this  pro- 
vince are  stronger,  braver,  and  more  handsomely  fonn- 
ed  than  the  other  Chinese:  its  soldiery  has  always 
been  comparatively  formidable.  It  produces  many  me- 
dicinal plants.  A  great  quantity  of  cattie,  and  partico- 
larly  of  mules,  feed  on  its  mountains.  Wheat  and  millet 
grow  with  such  promptitude,  that  in  winter  the  farmers 
turn  in  the  sheep  upon  tbe  corn  fields  to  keep  down  its 
luxuriance,  and  their  growth  is  renewed  with  fresh  vigour 
in  the  spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lin-tao-fou,  and 
about  the  fountain  of  the  Sifans,  are  found  wild  oxen,  and 
according  to  report,  a  species  of  the  tiger.* 
Towns,  Si-ngan-fou,  the  capital  of  that  province,  is,  next  to  Pe- 
^'  kin,  one  of  the  finest  and  lai^est  cities  of  China.    Its  walls 

are  eleven  miles  in  extent.  Some  of  the  gates  are  magni- 
ficent and  uncommonly  lofty.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  be 
seen  which  was  the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  In  this 
city  tbe  principal  Mantchoo  troops  destined  to  tbe  de- 
Nestorian  fouco  of  the  north  of  Chiua  are  stationed.  In  1685  there 
monument.  ^^  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  digging  the  founda- 
tions of  a  house,  a  marble  slab  containing  an  inscription 
in  Chinese  characters,  together  with  words  in  the  Syriac 
language,  and  a  cross  carved  on  the  top.  Several  of  the 
learned  have  laboured  to  discover  the  meaning  of  tbe 
words  and  figures.  There  are  sixty-two  mai*ks  in  Chinese 
characters,  divided  into  twenty-nine  columns ;  they  consist 

»  Duhalde,  I.  p.  212, 
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of  a  treatise  on  articles  of  faith,  together  with  some  points   book 
of  church  discipline.      It  contains  at  the  same  time  the  ^Uiiii. 
names  of  emperors  or  kings  who  favoured  the  preaching 
of  Christianity   when  introduced  in  the  year  of  Christ  ' 
635  by  Nestorian  missionaries  from  Pei*sia  and  Syria.* 
These  Nestorians  had  still  many  churches  in  China  in  the 
time  of  Marco  Polo,  about  the  year  1300*1 

The  extremity  of  the  province  of  Shen-si,  which  ad- 
vances to  the  north-west  in  a  peninsular  form  between  the 
country  of  the  Mongols  and  that  of  the  Kalmuks  of  Hoho- 
Nor,  is  called  the  district  (in  Chinese  /ate)  of  Kantcheou  District  of 

i  Kant- 

or  Kansou.    The  missionaries  scarcely  mention  it,  but  Sir  ^^eo J. 
George  Staunton  makes  it  a  province. 

Directing  our  course  to  the  south-west  we  enter  Setchuen.  Province  of 
This  province  yields  to  few  others  in  the  empire  either  in  s^^^huen. 
size  or  rich  productions :  it  was  at  one  time  desolated  by  the 
wars  of  the  Tartars,  but  it  has  been  subsequently  re-im- 
proved. The  great  river  Yang-tse-kiang  passes  through  it 
and  diffuses  fertility  on  every  hand.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate silkf  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  contains 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  quicksilver.  It  is  famous  for  its  amber, 
its  sugar  canes,  its  excellent  magnets,  and  lazulites  of  the 
finest  blue.  Its  horses  are  in  request,  being  very  handsome 
and  spirited,  though  small. 

Tching-tou-fou,  the  capital  of  the  province,  was  one  of  Town8,&c. 
the  finest  cities  of  the  empire,  but  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  civil  wars  of  1646,  along  with  whole  provinces,  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour;  yet  it  is  a  very  popu- 
lous and  thriving  place  of  trade.  Its  position  is  delightful- 
ly situated  on  an  island  formed  by  several  rivers. 

Long-ngan-fou  has,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  on 
the  frontier  of  Tartary,  always  been  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  the  province.  It  is  defended 
hy  several  fortresses,  more  necessary  in  former  times  than 
now. 

Alvarez  de  Semedo,  Historia  de    la    China.      Lccomte,  Memoir.  I.  143. 
Duhalde,  &c. 

t  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient.  11.61,  64.  I.  62 
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BOOK       On  the  sonth-east  we  come  to  a  province  which  is  ac- 
^'"*   knowledged  to  be  Ul-peopled  and  iil-cultivated.    It  is  fil- 
p^^        led  with  inaccessible  mountains,  which  have  long  served  as 
Koeit-       a  retreat  to  independent  hordes  called  Seng-miaosse.    The 
emperors  have  at  different  times  attempted  to  people  flus 
province,  by  sending  to  it  whole  colonies ;  but  these  efforts 
seem  to  have  been  hitherto  unavailing:  the  tribes  belong- 
ing to  it  are  unable  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  nume- 
rous garrisons  established  in  the  country;  and  the  court  is 
obliged  to  supply  them  from  the  imperial  treasury.     The 
mountains   contain  mines   of  gold,    silver,    copper,   tin, 
and   mercury.    The  cx>pper  of  which  the  small  current 
coin  of  the  empire  is  made,  is  partly  obtained  from  tiiis 
quarter.    It  produces  the  best  horses  in  China.    It  has 
no  silk,  but  that  defect  is  supplied  by  stuffs  made  from 
a  plant  resembling  hemp,  which  are  well  adapted  for  sum- 
mer wear. 
Towuyftc.     Koei-yang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  one  of 
the  smallest  cities  in  China,  being  only  about  two  miles  in 
circumference.    The  bouses  are  partly  of  earth  and  part- 
ly of  brick.    Se-tchou-fou  is  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  though  the  least  rude  of  any  in  the  same  province^ 
live  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  branches  of 
knowledge.    They  go  barefooted,  and  walk  over  the  rocks 
with  surprising  celerity. 

Province  of  To  the  south  of  this  wUd  province,  we  find  that  of 
Huang  .  Qg^ng^gj^  which  is  not  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  China. 
It  produces  rice  in  such  abundance  that  tiie  province  oC 
Canton  is  supplied  from  it  for  six  months  in  the  year. 
Tet  it  is  only  raised  advantageously  in  the  plains  of  the 
soutli,  where  the  air  is  milde^.  The  north  presents  no- 
thing to  the  view  but  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  mountains 
covered  with  thick  forests. 

In  this  province  there  are  mines  of  all  sorts  of  metals^ 
particularly  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment prohibits   individuals   from  opening  them.     It 
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prodaces  cinnamon  of  stronger  and  sweeter  flavour  than    book 
that  of  Ceylon.  XLiii. 

Quei-ling-fou,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Eta.  In 
this  country  are  found  the  best  stones  employed  by  the 
men  of  letters  in  making  their  ink.  Marco  Polo  says 
that  he  saw  in  that  country  birds  which,  instead  of  fea- 
thers, had  hair  like  that  of  the  cat*  These  are  the  birds 
called  the  silk  bird. 

The  people  of  Quan-si  are  reckoned  barbarians  by  the 
Chinese,  because  their  manners  have  a  certain  uncouth- 
ness  Tery  different  from  the  mild  and  ceremonious  deport- 
ment of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

In  the  south-west  corner  we  find  the  province  of  Yunnan,  Profince  of 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire,  adjoining  the  kingdoms    "°''^* 
of  Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  and  Tonquin.    It  is  all  intersected 
by  riversy  and  the  air  is  extremely  temperate.    The  moun- 
tiuns  contain  mines  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  and  precious  stones, 
especially  rubies,  and  the  marble  called  figure  stone,  which 
when    polished    represents    in  varied  colours  scenery  of 
mountains,  flowers,  trees,  and  ruins.    It  produces  small 
but  vigorous  horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  common 
dogs.    Perhaps  these  are  the  Cervus  axis.    The  inhabi- 
tants, though  hardy  and  stout,  are  mild  and  afiable,  and 
have  a  remarkable  aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.    The  Nation  or 
nation  which  formerly  took  the  lead  in  this  province  was^°"^°*' 
called  the  Lo-los,  and  was  governed  by  various  sovereigns. 
After  long  wars  undertaken  for  the  pui*pose  of  subduing 
it,  the  Chinese  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  on  the  Lo- 
los  nobility  all  the  honours  of  Chinese  mandarins,  with 
the  riglit  of  hereditary  succession,  on  condition  of  their 
acknowledging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  province,  receiving  from  the  emperor  title-deeds  to 
their  estates,  and  doing  no  public   act  without  his  con- 
sent.   The  Lo-los  are  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chi- 
nese^ and  are  more  inured  to  fatigue ;  they  speak  a  differ- 
ent language;  and  their  writing,  as  well  as  their  religion^  re- 

*  Marco  Polo,  tie  Reb.  Orient.  II.  68. 
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xuiL   iii^ve  built  in  the  north  of  Yunnan  large  temples,  different 
from   those  of  the  Chinese.    The  nobility  of  the  Lo-los 
claim  absolute  authority  over  the  people,  who  behaye  to- 
wards them  with  the  most  profound  submission. 
Towns,  We  have  little  knowledge  of  the  towns  of  Yunnan*     It 

is  asserted  that  the  capital,  Yunnan-fout  built  on  the  banks 
of  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  has  long  be«n  the  residence  of  a 
prince  subject  to  the  Chinese.  It  contains  manufaciares 
of  satin  and  of  carpets.  Its  trade  in  metals  is  necessarily 
great.  Tching-kiang-fou  is  another  place  on  the  side  of 
a  lake,  in  a  picturesque  situation.  Youting-fou  is  one  of 
the  frontier  bulwarks  of  the  empire. 
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PABT    III. 

FoUHeal  and  Qeneral  View  of  the  Jiflatioru 

A  MOST  extensive  field  would  still  remain^  if  we  wished  to  book 
enter  into  all  the  researches  which  are  requisite  for  a  com-  xi.iy« 
plete  description  of  the  political  state  of  China.    But  these  ' 

details^  however  well  adapted  for  a  monographic  or  statis- 
tical work)  are  not  suited  to  the  narrow  compass  of  a  com- 
pendious universal  system  of  geography.  This  is,  besides, 
a  subject  which  has'^too  often  exercis^  the  sagacity  of  Eu- ' 
ropeans  without  ultimate  satisfaction.  We  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  solve  questions  by 
which  even  those  who  have  visited  this  singular  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.  For  this  double  reason  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  summary  view. 

In  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  Pbyiiogn- 
Chinese  approach  to  the  great  race  of  the  Mongols.  The  chfneae. 
head  is  almost  quadrangular,  the  nose  short  without  being 
flattened,  the  complexion  yellow,  the  beard  thin ;  the  oblique 
direction  of  the  eyes  is  more  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Chinese  and  their  colonies,  such  as  the  Japanese  and  Co- 
i^ans.  A  residence  for  many  ages  under  a  milder  climate 
has  conferred  on  this  race,  since  their  arrival  from  Central 
Asia,  a  particular  character,  and  rendered  their  counte- 
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^^^^»  There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  great  difference  between  the 
southern  and  the  northern  Chinese,  between  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mountains,  those  of  the  plains,  and  those  oi 
flie  maritime  districts.  In  colour  we  know  there  are  great 
varieties  $  but  we  have  not  sufficient  information  to  enable 
us  to  trace  the  successive  shades  by  which  the  rough  Kal- 
muk  is  separated  from  the  polished  inhabitant  of  Can- 
ton. 
Chinese         A  Chinese  female  becomes  vain  of  her  beauty  in  pfo- 

^^^'  portion  to  the  smallness  of  her  eyes,  the  protuberance  of 
her  lips,  the  lankness  and  blackness  of  her  hair,  and  the 
extreme  smallness  of  her  feet.  This  last  qualification  com- 
pletes the  idea  of  beauty.  In  order  to  confer  on  them  tiiis 
high  perfection,  their  feet  are  carefully  swathed  as  ti^ 
as  possible  in  flieir  youth,  so  that  when  grown  op  they 
seem  to  totter  ratber  llian  to  walk.*  Among  the  meoy  cor- 
pulence, as  a  symptom  of  an  easy  life,  commands  a  certain 
degree  of  respect,  and  men  of  thin  forms  pass  for  persons 
void  of  talentf  People  of  quality  allow  the  nails  of  their 
fingers  to  grow.  The  hair  of  the  head  and  of  the  beard 
is  stained  black. 
Detpetirai.  Considered  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  soon  perc^Te 
that  the  Chinese  possess  the  usual  virtues  and  vices  of  the 
slave,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant  A  despotism 
of  the  most  absolute  kind  has  either  acquired  or  preserv- 
ed for  China  the  external  forms  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment But  the  sovereigns  having  neglected  military  dis- 
cipline, frequent  revolutions  occurred  in  former  timea^  till 
at  last  the  country  fell  under  the  po^er  of  foreign  con- 
querors, the  Mantchoos.  From  that  period  the  whip 
of  the  Tartar  has  been  conjoined  with  the  paternal  rod 
by  which  China  was  previously  governed.  The  only 
institution  tending  to  limit  the  royal  power,  is  one 
by  which  the  mandarins  and  the  tribunals  are  allowed 

*  Macartney,  II.  239,  Atlas,  pi.  11. 
t  Dc  Guigncs,  I.  397. 11. 157,  159. 
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sometimes  to  make  very  bumble  remonstrances  to  flie  book 
emperor  on  the  errors  of  his  government  Under  a  vir-  ^^^v* 
tuous  prince,  this  liberty  has  often  been  followed  by  the 
most  salutary  consequences. — ^The  emperor  is  styled  the 
sacred  son  of  heaven,  sole  ruler  of  the  earth,  the  great  fa- 
ther of  his  people.  Offerings  are  made  to  his  image  and  Adorfttion 
to  his  throne;  his  person  is  adored;  his  people  prostrate °eigi^'°^*' 
themselves  in  his  presence;  the  noblemen  of  his  court» 
when  addressed  by  him  and  receiving  his  orders,  must 
bend  the  knee ;  every  thing  around  him  participates  in  the 
idolatry  which  is  lavished  on  his  person.  His  numerous 
concubines,  and  the  eunuchs  to  whose  charge  they  are  com- 
mitted, not  unfrequently  reign  in  his  name.  When  this 
demi-god  goes  abroad,  all  the  Chinese  take  care  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  houses.  Whoever  is  found  in  his 
way  is  exposed  to  instant  death,  unless  he  turns  bis  back^ 
or  lies  flat  with  his  face  on  the  ground.  All  the  shops  by 
which  the  emperor  is  to  pass  must  be  shut,  and  this  prinqe 
never  goes  out  without  being  preceded  by  two  thousand 
lictors  carrying  chains,  axes,  and  various  other  instru- 
ments characteristic  of  eastern  despotism. 

The  different  civil  and  military  appointments  are  filled  Manda- 
by  nine  classes  of  officers  which  the  Europeans  call  man-  ""** 
darins.  The  power  of  the  mandarin  is  fully  as  absolute 
as  that  of  the  s6vereign  from  whom  he  derives  bis  authority. 
An  officer  of  this  description  entering  a  city,  can  order  any 
person  whom  he  chooses  to  be  arrested,  and  to  die  under 
his  hand,  and  no  one  can  venture  to  undertake  his  de* 
fence.  He  is  preceded  by  a  hundred  executioners,  who, 
with  a  sort  of  yell,  announce  his  approach.  Should  any 
one  forget  to  retire  to  the  side  of  the  wall,  he  is  mauled 
with  whips  of  chains  or  rods  of  bamboo.  The  mandarin 
himself,  however,  in  his  turn,  is  not  secured  against  the 
punishment  of  flogging.  For  the  slightest  prevarication 
the  emperor  will  order  the  bastinado.* 

These  mandarins  are  far  from  being  what  Voltaire  re-  ^^5?*' 

Chineie 
•  De  Gulgneff,  It.  445.    M»m«  des  Minion.  Vin.  41<-348.  ^nt. 
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^^^^'  on  the  beauties  of  natural  religion,  who,  raised  above  hu- 
Dian  passions*  watch  with  fatherly  care  over  the  frailer 
virtue  of  their  brethren.  They  are  not  a  set  of  patriots 
who  guard  with  integrity,  and  defend  with  energy,  the 
sacred  trust  of  liberty  and  public  justice.  They  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  satellites  of  an  absolute  despot.  Bad* 
ly  paid,  they  support  themselves  by  the  produce  of  ibtk 
vexatious  exactions. 
onhe\aw8  ^^^  pretended  wisdom  of  the  Chinese  laws  may  be  cha- 
'  racterised  in  few  words.  It  consists  in  good  regulations 
of  police,  and  fine  discourses  on  morality.  The  emperor 
never  alters  the  laws,  because  they  leave  the  absolute  pow- 
er in  his  hands.  The  mandarins  have  equally  little  incli- 
nation to  alter  them,  because  they  invest  them  with  abso- 
lute authority  over  the  people.  There  are  courts  where, 
in  point  of  form,  complaints  may  be  brought  against  su- 
periors, but  under  the  full  certainty  of  the  complainer  being 
punished  for  his  audacity.  There  is  no  disunion  among 
the  aristocracy,  because,  while  they  hold  the  rod  over  the 
beads  of  the  multitude,  they  see  the  imperial  lash  waving 
Tyranny  over  their  own.  The  despotism  of  the  Mantchoo  sore- 
ry,  ^*  reign,  keeps  that  of  the  grandees  in  order,  and  obliges 
tfiem  to  remain  united.  There  is  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  people ;  they  have  no  courage,  though  much  cun- 
ning ;  they  find  it  safer  to  preserve  a  part  of  their  precious 
property  by  grovelling  at  the  feet  of  their  masters,  than 
to  risk  the  loss  of  the  whole  in  order  to  obtain  their  li- 
berty. Besides,  they  have  scarcely  a  motive  to  rebels 
though  robbed  by  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  rob 
in  their  turn,  by  using  false  weights,  and  disguising  their 
goods.  Justice  is  ill  administered,  but  that  is  only  to  those 
who  are  foolish  enough  to  neglect  paying  the  expected 
price.  Thus  the  rich  man  is  content,  and  the  poor  is  kept 
down.  It  often  happens  that  the  peasantry,  on  the  point 
of  starving,  betake  themselves  to  highway  robbery.  These, 
unless  too  strong  to  be  overpowered,  are  hung.  When 
they  beat  the  armies  sent  against  them,  negociations  and 
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stipulations  follow^  or  they  are  left  independent  in  their    book 
hauntf).    From  this  source  the  governors  sometimes  de-    ^^tY, 
rive  a  little  revenue.    In  short,  all  the  notions  of  a  Chi-        * 
nese  from  his  infancy  are  directed  to  a  single  pointy  obe- 
dience.   The  sacred  nature  of  social  rank  is  perpetually  Ceremo- 
impressed   on   his   mind    by  innumerable  ceremonies;  at"'*'* 
every  step  he  makes  a  bow;  every  phrase  that  he  utters 
must  be  a  compliment.    Not  a  word  can  he  address  to  a 
superior  without  calling  to  mind  his  own  utter  insignifi- 
cance.    But  the  great  secret  of  Chinese  policy^  and  the 
very  basis  of  the  empire,  is  to  be  found  in  an  institution 
which    in  some  measure  deprives  the   inhabitants  of  the 
power  of  forming  new  thoughts,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
liberty  of  expressing  them  by  means  of  external  charac- 
ters corresponding  to  the  words  of  their  language.     Such  Written 
is  the  effect  of  the  Chinese  mode  of  writing.    It  has  been  J^'^^**" 
compai'ed,  tliough  not  with  much  propriety,  to  the  hiero- 
glyphical  or  figured  language  of  the  Egyptians.*    It  can 
only  be  compared  to  those  systems  of  pasigraphy,  or  uni- 
versal character,  by  which  some  wrong-headed  persons  in 
Europe  have  brought  on  themselves  universal  ridicule.    If 
all  the  fundamental  or  generally  necessary  ideas  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  order ;  if  under  these  generating  ideas 
all  those  others  are  classed  which  are  furnished  by  common 
language,  or  which  occur  to  the  judgment  of  the  contriver  ; 
if  each  of  the  leading  ideas  has  a  representative  sign;  if 
this  sign  is  arbitrary,  rude,  and  whimsical ;  if  these  signs^ 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  the  true  keys  of  the  language,  are 
made  the  constant  basis  of  signs  equally  abstract  and  arbi- 
trary to  denote  the  subordinate  idea ;  this  system  will  give 
as  a  perfect  picture  of  the  learned  language  of  China.    Its 
keys,f  214  in  number,  and  its  derivative  signs,  amounting 
to  80,000,   do  not  express   words  but  ideas.    They  are 

*  FoUrtBOnt,  Meditate  Sioicse,  p.  73. 

t  Bayer,  Museum  Sinicum,  Petersb.  1730.  Fourmont,  Gramm.  Paris, 
1742.  Tracts  by  Deshautesraies,  Hager,  Montucci,  de  Guigues  father  and 
^n;  but  in  preference  to  these,  Messrs.  Jules,  Klaproth  and  Abel-Rcmusat. 
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addreased  solely  to  the  eye  and  the  memory.  They  never 
XLiY.  excite  the  imagination  j  and  not  a  handredtii  part  of  tkem 
"""""—"  have  any  corresponding  vocal  expression.  The  beanty  of 
a  Chinese  poem  consists  in  not  admitting  of  heing  read 
aloud  ;*  and  the  eminent  literati  of  that  country  condact 
their  disputes  by  describing  in  flie  air,  with  their  fSuis,  dia- 
racters  which  do  not  correspond  to  any  word  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  speak*! 
ChiMM  The  spoken  language  of  the  Chinese  is  composed  of  nio- 
guage?"*  nosyllables,  and  scarcely  contains  350  terras  which  a  Eu- 
ropean can  distinguish  from  one  another;  but  the  Chineee 
can,  by  various  inflections  of  the  voice,  distinguish  a  modi 
greater  number.  Thus  the  word  tehoouf  varied  by  intona- 
tion, signifies  << a  master,"  ''apigt"  ^^akitohen,'^  Capil- 
lar,** «  an  old  woman,*'  **  a  slave,**  <•  a  prisoner,**  **  libe- 
ral,** or,  ^*  to  profane.** .  Notwithstanding  tiiis  contrivaBce, 
the  very  same  sound  often  answers,  to  several  characters 
and  several  ideas;  pe  short,  for  example,  signifies  ^norlli,*' 
"white,**  •♦cypress,**  "a  hundred,**  and  many  things  be- 
sides. The  syntax  also  is  barbarously  meagre;  declen- 
sions and  conjugations  are  wanting,  and  their  place  is  sop- 
plied  by  puerile  circumlocutions.  The  written  or  learned 
language  rejecto  these  aids  entirely;  it  places  a  number  of 
characters  together,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  judge  of  their 
mutoal  relations.  This  obscure  brevity,  dryness,  monoto- 
ny, and  poverty,  which  render  the  language  in  a  literary 
point  tif  view  so  contemptible,  prove  at  the  same  time  its 
antiquity  and  ite  purity.  It  might,  without  much  improba- 
bility, be  regarded  as  the  primitive  origin  of  the  Thibetian 
and  Annamitic  languages. 

This  institotiott,  not  singular  in  the  end  at  which  it 
aims,  but  altogether  unique  in  ite  method  of  proceeding, 
perpetuates  that  eternal  infantine  imbecility  of  intellect 
by  which  the  Chinese  are  degraded,  and  almost  rendered 
inferior  to  nations  immersed  in  the  savage  state.    The  spo- 

*  Barrow,  II.  13.       t  Remusat,  Enai  sur  la  Langue  CUnoise,  p.  S3. 
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ken  langaage,  in  the  first  place,  is  left  in  a  deficient  state,    book 
The  ideas  of  the  people  receive  no  enlargement,  because    ^^i^- 
the    higher   classes   cannot   express   their   thoughts  ex-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
cept  in  a  language  totally  distinct,  and  only  understood  of  tbeian- 
by   the  select  few.     The   information  of  the  privileged  *"**•• 
class  has  no  means  of  becoming  disseminated  by  speech, 
where  the  signs  for  representing  ideas  have  no  corres- 
ponding   words.      This    information    must   become   ob- 
scure or  utterly  extinct  even  among  those  to  whose  care  it 
is  confided ;  for  a  dumb  language  of  this  sort,  whicl^  ex- 
cites no  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  gives  no  picture  to  the 
imagination,  is  a  mere  barren  repository  in  which  reflec- 
tion and  memory  alone  are  concerned.    The  human  mind 
has  many  faculties,  all  of  which  require  to  be  developed; 
and  the  thinking  being  is  formed  and  rendered  fit  for  his 
office  only  by  the  joint  harmonious  operation  of  his  different 
powers.    If  every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  a  single  faculty, 
the  sublime  machine  of  thought  will  have  its  equilibrium 
deranged,  and  its  activity  relaxed  and  weakened.    This 
stupid  fixedness  of  mind,  which  holds  the  Chinese  in  a 
state  of  eternal  childhood,  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to 
that  nullity  of  sentiment  and  of  judgment  which  the  ex- 
clusive study  of  a  single  science  is  sometimes  observed  to 
produce  on  geometricians,  on  grammarians,  and  on  natur- 
alists of  classification  and  nomenclature. 

It  is  almost  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  science  to  ap-  Scienceg. 
ply  it  to  the  childish  notions  which  the  Chinese  preserve 
as  a  precious  inheritance  from  their  ancient  sages  and  le- 
gislators. The  interests  of  mankind  are  foreign  to  this 
people.  The  great  theatre  of  nature,  does  not  rouse  them 
to  those  bold  researches  in  which  the  science  of  Europe  en- 
gages with  such  keen  delight,  though  sometimes  involving 
itself  in  error.  Their  vaunted  moral  philosophy  is  almost 
confined  to  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  the 
minute  code  of  humble  compliments  and  ridiculous  civili- 
ties which  constitutes  their  notion  of  politeness.  Th^ 
have  no  conception  of  the  principles  which  constitute  the 
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^^*^*    ture  in  painting.    If  they  have  discovered  a  sort  of  bean- 

^7!  ty  in  the  arrangement  of  their  gardens  and  the  distribution 

gardens,  of  their  grounds,  it  is  because  they  have  copied  with  exact- 
ness nature  in  a  strange  though  picturesque  form.  Pro- 
jecting rockSf  as  if  threatening  every  moment  to  fall,  bridg- 
es hung  over  deeps,  stunted  furs  scattered  on  the  sides 
of  steep  mountains,  extensive  lakes,  rapid  torrents,  foam- 
ing cascades,  and  pagodas  raising  their  pyramidal  forms 
in  the  midst  of  this  confusion ;  such  are  the  Chinese  land- 
scapes on  a  large,  and  tiieir  gardens  on  a  small  scale.* 
The  Chinese  perform  arithmetical  operations  with  incre- 
dible celerity,  though  in  a  different  manner  from  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Before  the  latter  landed  in  their  country,  they 
were  ignorant  of  mathematics,  and  all  the  arts  which  de- 
pend on  them.  They  had  no  convenient  method  of 
making  astronomical  observations.  The  metaphysical 
knowledge  which  existed  among  them  was  confined  to 
the  philosophers.  The  arts  introduced  by  the  Jesuits 
flourished  among  them  only  for  a  short  time,  and  dis- 
appeared under  Canghi,  the  cotemporary  of  Charles  IL 
and  Louis  XIV.,  nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  their  re- 

Printinc.  viving.  It  is  generally  believed  that  they  knew  the  art 
of  printing  before  the  Europeans,  but  that  applies  only  to 
engraved  plates ;  they  never  knew  any  thing  of  cast  movea- 
ble types,  the  invention  of  which  belongs  to  the  Dutch  or 
to  the  Grermans.  The  Chinese,  however,  bad  almanacks 
printed  in  the  block  way  many  centuries  before  printing 
was  known  in  Europe. 

indattry.  Mechanical  talent  alone  has  met  with  encouragement 
among  the  Chinese ;  their  industry  in  the  manufacture  of 
stuffs,  of  porcelain,  of  lacquered  work,  and  other  sedentary 
productions,  is  astonishing,  and  can  be  compared  to  no- 
thing in  the  world  but  their  own  labours  in  the  fields,  as  the 
construction  of  canals,  the  levelling  of  mountains^  and  the 

*  Chambers,    Dissertation  on  Oriental   Gardening.     London,  1772.      De 
Guignes,  I.  377,  11. 406, -409.    Renouard  de  JBaintc-Crow,  III.  156. 
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formation  of  gardens.    Tet  in  many  of  these  same  opera-    book 
tions  we  find  sufficient  proofs  of  the  impossibility  of  a  na-    ^^i^* 
tion  €>f  slaves  carrying  even  the  mechanical  arts  to  perfec-  — — — 
tlon» 

'We  have  mentioned  the  great  inferiority  of  the  locks  on  Naviga- 
their  canals.    Their  navigation  is  equally  little  entitled  to  ^'^"' 
our  praise,  although  they  had,  previously  to  ourselves,  re- 
marked the  polarity  of  the  magnet.    The  compass  is  in  The  com- 
general  use  among  the  Chinese.    The  needle  which  they  ^^^' 
employ  is  hung  with  extreme  delicacy,  and  is  singularly 
sensible,  changing  its  position  with  the  least  change  of  the 
direction  of  the  box.    The  name  which  the  Chinese  give  to 
their  compass  is  tingnan-chingt  or  **  the  needle  of  the  south ;"  ' 
and  they  have  a  distinguishing  mark  for  its  south  pole  as 
^e  have  for  the  north.* 

Their  ships  are  enormous  machines,  some  of  them  a  Vessels. 
thousand  tons  burden.  The  two  ends  are  prodigiously 
raised,  presenting  an  extensive  surface  to  the  wind.  More 
than  one  half  of  them  are  wrecked ;  for  when  once  aground 
they  cannot  be  raised.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 
Their  pilots  are  not  better  instructed  than  the  meanest  ca- 
bin boy.  On  their  voyage  to  Japan  they  are  regulated  by 
the  stars  like  the  rudest  savage,  and  those  who  sail  to  Ba- 
tavia,  Malacca,  or  Queda,  never  go  out  of  the  sight  of 
land. 

But  the  elegance  of  their  sampans  is  deserving  of  com-  Gondolas. 
mendation.  That  species  of  gondola  is  employed  on  the 
rivers.  They  are  painted  with  a  beautiful  yellow  varnish. 
The  sails  are  made  of  very  handsome  mats,  but  stiff*  and 
heavy.  The  cordage  by  which  the  yachts  are  towed  is  of 
bamboo  bark,  and  appears  very  good  for  hauling,  though 
for  any  other  purpose  they  could  not  be  substituted  for 
hemp  and  flax  ropes,  which  are  also  made  of  excellent  qua- 
lity in  China. 

The  monuments  of  the  Chinese  have  been  too  much  ex- 
tolled.   But  we  cannot    help    admiring    some    of   their 


*  De  GuigDCs,  II,  202,  207.     Barrovr,  I.  64,  101. 
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BOOK    great  roads,  their  one-arched   bridgest  their  pyramidal 
ishiv.    towers,  and  their  strange  but  sumptuous  triumphal  arches. 
The  Great  WAiiX,  in  a  most  particular  manner,  cannot 
'  be  beheld  without  astonishment    This  celebrated  rampart 
of  China  passes  over  high  mountains,  crosses  deep  valleys, 
and  extends  from  the  province  of  Shen-si  to  Wanghay,  or 
the  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  line  of  1240  miles.    In  many  places  it 
is  only  a  simple  rampart ;  in  others  it  has  foundations  of 
granite,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  mortar. 
Vthb^'^       Sir  George  Staunton,  with  Duhalde,  considers  the  anti- 
nument.     quity  of  this  great  wall  as  undoubted.*    Duhalde  informs 
us  that  it  was  built  215  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by 
the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsln.    In 
another  part  of  this  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to 
the  second  emperor  of  the  same  dynasty,  which  makes  its 
epoch  137  before  Christ.    Mr.  Bell,  a  well  informed  tra- 
veller,   says    that   it  was  not  built  till  the  year    1160. 
Among  the  eastern  geographers,  those  who  are  more  than 
300  years  old  make  no  mention  of  the  walLf    Marco  Polo 
in  the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it,  though  be  re- 
sided long  in  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China  and  Mongolia. 
It  is  probable  that  this  wall  has  been  rebuilt,  neglected,  and 
-allowed  to  go  to  ruin  more  than  once,  according  to  the  state 
of  political  necessities ;  so  that  the  present  wall  is  not  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  its  preservation  presents  no  sub- 
ject of  surprise. 
HpuMff.   ^     "^e  shall  not  tire  our  readers  with  a  minute  exannination 
of  the  domestic  manners  of  tbe  Chinese.    The  hous^  are 
of  brick  and  hardened  clay,  and  very  often  of  wood.    In 
general  they  have  only  one  story.    Those  of  the  merchants 
have    an   upper  story,   which   is  used   as   a  storehouse. 
The  exteriors  of  the  buildings  are  adorned  with  columns 
and  galleries ;  their  appearance  is  improved  by  small  flow- 
er-pots, in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  delight,  present- 
ing an  agreeable  mixture    of   verdure    with  the  raried 
colours  of  their  numerous  blossoms.    Each  house  stands  by 

•  Macartney,  III,  225.  t  Muller,  Diytert.  de  Chataia,  p.  3^ 
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itself,  sarrounded  with  gardens  and  spacions  court-yards,    book 
The  rooms  are  kept  cleaiu   with  very  little  decoration.    MiiT. 
Even  glass  is  not  very  liberally  used,  though  that  species  — — — 
of  ornament  might  seem  likely  to  please  the  taste  of  a  yain 
and    childish   people.    The  Chinese  dress   themselves   in  Dnii. 
long  robes  with   wide  sleeves,  and  flowing  silk  girdles. 
The  shirt  and  drawers  are  diflerent  at  different  seasons. 
Ftors  are  everywhere  seen  in   winter,  varying  in  quality 
from  sheepskin   to  ermine.    The   Chinese  wear  a  small 
funnel-shaped  hat,  which  varies  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  is  mounted  with  a   large  button  of  coral^ 
crystal,  or  gold.    The  materials  of  which  this  button  is 
made,  and  its  colour,  mark  the  differences  of  rank  in  the 
wearer.     The  general  dress  is  simple  and  uniform.    The 
only  article  which  distinguishes  the  emperor  himself  from 
his  courtiers  is  a  large  pearl  with  which  his   head  is 
adorned. 

In  the  public  festivals  of  the  Chinese,  displays  of  fire*  Public  fes* 
works  make  the  most  conspicuous  figure.  In  these  the  Chi-  ^'^^'** 
nese  are  said  to  excel ;  but  it  is  in  broad  day  that  they 
exhibit  them,  as  if  afraid  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen.  Their  theatre,  so  much  praised  by  Lord  Macartney,  Theatn. 
seems  not  to  have  given  equal  pleasure  to  M.  Ouigries.* 
The  Shakespeares  of  Pekin  never  observe  unity  of  time 
or  place ;  rules  which  are  not  quite  essential  in  themselves, 
but  which  arise  out  of  another  rule,  important  in  the  eyes 
of  all  nations,  that  which  prescribes  for  every  production 
of  human  genius  a  unity  of  interest  and  of  thought  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  founded  in  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature  of  man.  In  a  Cliinese  tragedy  the  actor  is  of- 
ten  supposed  to  traverse  immense  local  distances  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  same  who 
in  the  first  act  is  an  infant,  becomes  an  old  man  before  the 
piece  is  concluded. 

In  the  Chinese   operas  spirits   make   their   appearance  Chinese 
on  the  stage ;  birds  and  other  animals  speak  as  well  as  walk,  ^p^'^'* 


"*  Macartney,  III.  p,  359.    De  Guignes,  II.  39S>  frc. 
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BOOK  wQn  oar  return  from  Pekin,**  says  M.  Guignes,*  **flic 
^^'^*  mandarins  had  the  politeness  to  cause  the  piece  called  the 
'"^— ■"  •*  Tower  of  Sy-hoi**  to  be  acted  before  us.  The  scene  was 
opened  by  genii  mounted  on  serpents,  and  taking  an  airing 
by  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  bonze  of  the  neighbourhood  feli 
in  Jove  with  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  paid  his  addresses 
to  her«  The  latter,  unmoyed  by  her  sister's  remonstran- 
ceSf  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the  young  man,  mar- 
ried him,  became  pregnant,  and  was  delivered  on  the 
stage  of  a  child  who  in  a  few  minutes  was  able  to  walk. 
Enraged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the  genii  dismissed 
the  bonze  from  his  priestly  functions,  and,  in  the  end, 
struck  the  tower  with  lightning,  by  which  it  was  reduced  to 
that  dismantled  state  in  which  the  tower  of  that  name  actu- 
ally is." 

If  to  these  incongruities  we  add,  that  an  actor  is  oftes 
in  the  presence  of  another  actor  without  being  supposed 
to  see  him:  that,  in  order  to  intimate  that  one  enters  a 
room,  it  is  enough  to  pretend  to  open  a  door,  and  to  raise 
the  foot  in  ordet^  to  step  over  the  threshold,  though  no  trace 
of  door  or  threshold  is  exhibited,  and  that  a  man  who  holds 
a  whip  in  his  hand  is  supposed  to  be  on  horseback*  we  shall 
form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the 
Chinese. 
Viceiofthe  T^^<^^  who  have  frequented  the  Chinese  sea-ports  have 
Chinete.  been  struck  with  the  total  absence  of  probity  in  the  inha- 
bitants. Perhaps  in  places  where  the  temptation  leas  fre- 
quently occurs,  this  vice  is  less  prominent.  There  are 
others  which  seem  to  prevail  universally ;  indolence  in  the 
npper  classes,  and  slovenliness  in  the  lower.  The  rich 
will  not  even  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  eat  without 
assistance  ;  they  have  slaves  to  put  their  victuals  in  their 
mouths.  The  poor  eat  every  thing  they  can  find;  all 
sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  disease. 
In  so  populous  a  country  that  practice  may  find  the  excuse 
of  necessity.    To  the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  their 

*  De  Guignes,  11.  322,' &c. 
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exposure  of  cbililreii,  a  very  ancient  practice,*  yet  far  less    booJ^ 
prevalent  among  thera  than  prejudiced  travellers  have  be-    ^"^* 
lieved.    The  dead  bodies  of  children  which  the  police  of 
Pekin  collect  in  the  streets,  are  those  of  infants  who  have 
died,  and  which  have  been  thus  disposed  of  by  their  indigent 
parents  to  avoid  the  expense  of  burial.f 

The  Chinese  are  a  set  of  subjugated   and   disciplined 
barbarians.     Seldom  do  they  lay  aside  the  humble  insinu- 
ating air  of  a  slave  anxious  to  please.    They  rarely  betray 
the  slightest  appearance  of  rudeness  or  of  passion.    This  Food, 
character  partly  arises  from  the  total  abstinence  which  they 
observe  from  heating  diet   and  inebriating  liquors.    The 
use  of  tea  is  very  general  among  them-    A  large  vessel  of 
it  is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family 
through  the  whole  day.     Chinese  dishes  seem  shocking  to 
every  European,  but  it  is  not  owing  to  any  want  of  art  or 
care  in  their  cookery.     Chinese  dinners  are  rendered  insuf- 
ferably tedious  by  the  ceremony  witli  which  they  are  accom- 
panied.   In  those  given  by  the  emperor  of  China  to  the 
Dutch  ambassadors,  and  at  which  M.  de  Guignes  was  pre- 
sent, many  salutations  and  genuflexions  were  made  before 
the  guests  could  touch  such  plates  as  were  supposed  to  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  monarch.    One  day  a  large  and  fine 
sturgeon  was  brought  to  these  travellers;  their  appetite 
was  keen  ;  but,  before  proceeding  to  use  any  freedoms,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  complimenting  the  aug;u8t  fish 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  grandees  and  mandarins.  Marriages. 
The  emperor  keeps  a  well  appointed  seraglio.^    Marriages 
depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  parents.    In  order  to  obtain  a 
wife,  presents  must  be  made  to  her  family*    Her  husband 
cannot  see  ber  till  the  marriage  ceremony  is  over.    The 

*  Marco  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient,  II.  53, 

t  Compare  Barrow,  I.  281,  &c.     Bell,  III.  323.     De  Guignes,  II.  285-- 
290. 
t  De  Guignes.  11.  283,  &c. 
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BOOK    sex  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery ;  the  Chinese  peasant  yokes 
xi>i^*    his  wife  and  his  ass  together  to  his  plough.* 

■"""■^  The  graves  are  judiciously  placed  without  the  towns  on 
barren  hills  where  there  is  no  risk  of  tiie  dead  ever  being 
disturbed  by  agricultural  operations.  White  is  the  coloor 
used  for  mourning;  the  soiling  which  it  so  easily  con- 
tracts is  considered  as  an  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  a 

Worship  of  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.    The  families  offer 

tbo  tombs,  ji  gijrt  of  worship  at  the  tombs  of  such  members  as  have  fall- 
en under  the  stroke  of  death.  They  assemble  round  the 
sepulchral  monument  on  certain  days  consecrated  to  the 
mory  of  the  deceased.  The  spirits  of  their  ancestors 
indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a  sort  of  household  gods  ;  an  af- 
fecting illusion,  which  shows  that  the  heart  has  not  lost  sll 
influence  even  among  the  Chinese. 

RoUiion.  The  primitive  religion  of  China  appears  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  shamanism,  the  principle  of  which  is  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  other  ^  remarkable  objects  in  na- 
ture. This  ancient  religion  has  been  smothered  under  the 
numerous  sects  which  have  been  grafted  on  it.  Among 
these  is  the  sect  of  Confucius,  often  'compared  to  the  Stn- 

Phiiosophy  cal  System  of  the  Oreeks  and  Romans.    Like  the  latter, 

cfu^^~  it  has  obtained  the  preference  among  men  of  condition,  who 
perhaps  once  hoped  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  political 
religion.  But  the  books  of  Kong-fu-tse,  or  Confucius»  are 
full  of  superstitious  ideas.  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun  or  of 
Tao-tse  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Its  founders  are 
fond  of  a  tranquil  and  contemplative  life;  but  fliey  admit 
astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed;  they  have  thor  mo- 
nasteries and  a  sort  of  worship. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  the  multitude 
listened  with  ardour  to  the  apostles  of  brahminism  who 
came  from  India  about  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.    Their  doctrine,  modified  under  the  name  of  the 

Worship  of  religion  of  Fo,  has  become  that  of  the  majority  of  the 

Fo. 

*  Neuhof,  Embassy,  Part  II.  p.  50,  a  plate. 
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Chinese.  It  is  filled  with  superstitioiis,  self-accusationSy  Book 
apprehensions,  and  mortifications,  suited  to  the  timid  pu-  xi'i^* 
sillanimous  character  or  most  eastern  nations.  The  priests  -— ****^ 
of  Fo  are  called  bonzes.  Their  number  is  prodigious;  it 
is  said  that  there  is  a  full  million  of  them  in  the  empire. 
All  of  them  live  by  alms.  These  holy  mendicants  conceal 
under  their  sober  garb  a  sufficient  stock  of  pride  and  of 
avarice.  Perhaps  the  Nestorians  who,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, were  disseminated  in  China,  introduced  some  ceremo-  ■ 
nies  of  the  Christian  worship  which  have  intermingled 
themselves  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes.  The  bells, 
the  lamps,  the  salutations,  and  several  other  characteristics 
of  the  Chinese  ritual,  seem  to  favour  this  opinion.  But  it 
is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the  Chinese  worship,  that 
the  bonzes  never  suppose  that  they  give  the  least  offence  to 
their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast  tables  on  each  side 
of  their  altars.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  China  than 
to  see  In  a  temple  the  good  people  drinking  their  tea,  or 
partaking  of  other  refreshments,  while  the  little  piec*es  of 
sweet  smelling  wood  are  burning  under  the  nostrils  of  their 
god.  J 

The  religion  of  the  emperor  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty 
is  that  of  the  Dalai-Lama.  These  emperors  give  powerful 
protection  to  that  pontiff;  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  col- 
lection of  his  revenues,  they  have  now  caused  Thibet  to  be 
occupied  with  Chinese  troops. 

In  so  vast  an  empire,  the  trade  between  the  different  Trade, 
provinces  must  be  of  large  amount,   but  we  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  nature ;  and,  if  we  knew  it,  we  should 
probably  feel  little  interest  in  the  matter.    The  trade  which 
they  carry  on  with  foreign  nations  is  not  proportioned  to 
the  size  and  opulence  of  the  empire.    In  1806,  China  ex-^por^ 
ported  about  forty-five  millions  of  pounds  weight  of  tea,  im^rta- 
thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  Americans,  one  ^^^* 
million  to  the  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  British ;  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000  pieces  of  nankeen,  three 
millions  of  pounds  of  tutenague,  besides  copper,  borax^ 
alum^  qaicksilver^  porcelain,  laquered  ware,  tin,  vermil- 
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BOOK    lion;  300,000  pounds  of  cinnamon,  rhubarb,  muak*  aad 
^i-'V*    various  other  drugs.      A  hundred    and  twenty-two    En- 
'  ropean  vessels,  of  which  eighty  were  English,  thirty -three 

American,  (if  a  geographer  can  be  pardoned  for  once  call- 
ing these  European,)  and  three  Danish,  exported  these 
goods.  They  bad  bi*ought  with  them  rice,  (thirty-six 
million  pounds  weiglit,)  cotton,  linen,  woollen  stuffs,  glas% 
beavers  otters  and  foxes  skins,  sandal  wood,  catechu,  ben- 
zoin, and  various  other  drugs  and  spices.*  These  vessels, 
and  tliose  which  landed  in  the  harbour  of  Fou-kien,  where 
the  Spaniards  of  Manilla  go  for  nankeens  and  napery, 
had  imported  into  China  3,380,000  hard  dollars.!  If  it 
is  considered  that  the  tea  alone  am4>unted  to  L.3,33S,SSS 
Sterling,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation  could  not  he 
valued  at  less  than  L.2,083,S33,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
drain  of  specie  from  the  western  world  is  much  less  coiisi- 
derable  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  1804,  5,  and  6, 
it  suffered  a  progressive  diminution.  The  trade  with  the 
Europeans  at  Canton   is   in  the  exclusive   possession  of 

The  Han-  twelve  privileged  merchants  called  hannists.    These  mer- 

*^''  chants  make  immense  profits ;  but  a  set  of  greedy  manda* 
rins,  expert  custom-house  officers,  and  wily  interpreters, 
are  supported  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  hannists  and  the 
Europeans*  These  different  classes  of  persons,  and  the 
people  of  Canton,  reap  the  profits  of  a  trade  the  extinction 
of  which  would  probably  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
greater  part  of  China. 

Army.  China  might  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  great  part  of 

her  army,  which  travellers  tell  us  is  innumerable.  Some 
call  it  1,462,590,  otiiers  1,800,000.    We  shall  not  attempt 

FiMt.  to  contradict  either  of  these  statements.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain, according  to  ttie  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  con- 
sists exactly  of  9999  ships.  All  this  is  sufficiently  mode- 
rate for  an  empire  which  contains  333  millions  of  inhabi- 

•  De  Guignes  I.  267,  400.  II.  351,  360,  369.  III.  45. 

t  Renouard  dc  Stinte-Croix,  Voyage  aux  Indes-Orlentales,  t.  III.  p.  152, 160. 
Compare  with  Humboldt,  Essai  sur  le  Mcxique,  V.  p.  151. 
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tants,  as  his  Excellency  Tchou-ta-tzin  officially  assured    book 
Lord  Macartney.  xxiv. 

But  what  degree  of  confidence  can  we  place  in  these 
enormous  statements,  when  we  find  that  a  statistical  ac- 
count, composed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Rien-Long,* 
only  half  a  century  ago,  made  the  number  of  peasants  who 
were  liable  to  the  manorial  tax  amount  only  to  twenty-five 
millions;  when  we  find  old  censuses,  wliich  for  fifteen 
centuries,  make  the  population  of  China  fluctuate  only  be-  P«pula- 
tween  forty-eight  and  sixty  millions  ;f  and  when,  on  com- 
paring the  tables  of  population  of  1743,  given  by  Father 
Allerstein,  with  those  of  Lord  Macartney  for  the  year  1795^ 
an  increase  of  three  or  four-fold  is  found  to  have  taken 
place  ;^  when,  in  fine,  we  may  see  that  each  of  these  esti- 
mates labours  under  evident  error,  some  of  the  numbers 
being  literal  repetitions  of  others,  and  other  sums  out  of  all 
proportion  ? 

Cool  and  impartial  men  rate  the  population  of  China^ 
properly  so  called,  at  150  millions.  The  army,  which  Military 
may  amount  to  500,000  or  600,000  regular  troops,  and  a  "^*'*  "**' 
million  of  nomades  of  military  habits,  has  nothing  formi- 
dable but  its  numerical  amount.  Bad  artillerymen,  igno- 
rant of  the  art  of  military  evolution,  and,  what  is  worst  of 
all,  destitute  of  courage  and  the  military  spirit,  the  Chi- 
nese would  probably  yield  as  easily  to  a  moderate  European 
force  as  they  have  formerly  so  often  fallen  under  the  in- 
vasions of  the  hordes  of  central  Asia. 

The  picture  which  we  have  now  drawn  is  conformable  to  Critical  re- 
the  ideas  of  La  Perouse,  of  Rrusenstcm,  of  Barrow,  and  the  admi- 
of  De  Ouignes,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  acknowledgments  'crsof  chi- 
of  the  missionaries ;  yet  it  is  condemned  by  a  number  of 
persons  who,  from  the  heart  of  Europe,  raise  encomiums 
on  China.    In  the  last  century,  China  found  her  interest- 

*  Day-siu-y-tuDdsbi,  translated  from  the  Chinese  into  Russian,  and  thence 
into  German.    Busching's  Mag.  G^og.  XIV. 

t  De  Guignes,  Observations  sur  le  Denombremeot  de  la  Chine.  Journ.  des 
Savaus.  Mars,  1780,  p.  155,  &c. 

t  See  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  Booli. 
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BOOK  ed  and  ardent  panegyrists  in  two  powerful  parties.  The 
XLiv.  French  philosophers  and  the  Jesuits  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  the  laws  and  the  happiness  of  that  coantry. 
The  philosophers  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which 
they  pronounced  a  judgment ;  the  Jesuits  knew  a  great 
deid.  But  those  who  reason  with  impartiality  will  never 
prefer  the  natural  religion  of  Confucius  to  Christlaiiity : 
nor  will  the  free  and  high-minded  nations  of  Europe  ad- 
mire the  arrangements  of  a  tyrannical  police,  the  annoy- 
ance of  a  childish  etiquette,  and  **  the  great  walls"  which 
have  been  erected  for  interrupting  the  communications  of 
the  human  mind. 
Pretended      In  the  midst  of  these  opinions,  dictated  by  entiiuaiasra 

Rntlfiuitw 

of  the  em-  ^^^  party  spirit,  we  must  particularize  those  which  relate 
pire.  to  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  empire.  We 
know  that  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion  have 
made  it  an  important  object  of  research  to  discover  a 
people  whose  records  arc  more  ancient  than  Noah's  flood, 
and  more  ancient  than  even  the  common  term  assigned  as 
the  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation.  The  pretended  antiquity 
of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians  having  been  reduced 
to  its  proper  value,  they  recurred  to  that  of  India  and  of 
China.  The  wonders  of  distant  countries  were  fitted  to 
inspire  a  greater  degree  of  veneration.  China  was  repre- 
sented as  a  highly  civilized  and  flourishing  empire  4500 
years  before  Christ,  and  if  due  time  is  allowed  for  the  forma- 
tion of  such  an  empire,  it  must  have  existed  for  a  period 
of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  years.  Some  ill-informed  mis- 
sionaries, wishing  from  motives  of  vanity  to  display  the  anti- 
quity of  an  empire  of  which  they  pretended  to  have  made  a 
spiritual  conquest,  went  blindly  into  the  same  system,  witii- 
out  being  aware  of  the  consequences  to  which  it  led.  A 
A.  2955.  bad  historical  compilation,  translated  from  the  Chinese^* 
Chrisl  ^"^  "^  ^^^^  ^^^^  founded  the  empire  of  China  about 
3000  years  before  Christ,  and  that,  three  centuries  after 

*  L'Histoire  G^D^rale  de  la  Chine,  en  12  to],  trad,  par  le  P.  MaUia  et  I'iabW 
G  rosier. 
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tfiisy  BoAng-Ti  reigned  over  flouriAing  states  which  were    book 
1660  miles  long  and  1100  broad.  XLVf. 

Unfortunately  for  such  narratives,  China  herself  has 
produced    historians    candid    enough   to    reject   all   the  ejecting 
&bles  concerning    Fohi   and  Hoang-TL      They  do    not  J^j.*^^*"* 
even  venture  to  vouch  for  the  traditions  respecting  the 
reign  of  lao,  probably  an  allegorical  person,  whose  era 
is  fixed   twenty-three  centuries  before  Christ.      Let  us  Before  Chr. 
consider   in    what   the   great   actions  of  lao  consisted.  ^^^' 
He  drained  marshes,  he  hunted    down  wild  beasts,  he 
cultivated  a  desert  country,  and  so  narrow  were  the  di- 
mensions of  his  territory  that  he  surveyed  the  whole  four  j^„cient 
times  in  the  year."*    Ten  centuries  after  this,  we  find  the  coodition 
princes  of  China  moving  from  province  to  province  accom*  °      "^^* 
panied  by  all  their  subjects  nomadic  like  themselves,  and  ^^®"  Chr. 
living  all  alike  either  in  caves  of  the  rocks  or  in  cabins  of 
earth.f    In  the  time  of  Confucius  the  whole  of  China  south  Before  Ghr. 
of  the  Blue  River  was  still  a  desert^    Nothing  in  the  Chi- 
nese annals  of  that  period  affords  any  evidence  of  a  great 
nation.     There  is  no  authentic  monument  to  attest  the 
power  of  those  who  erected  it.    The  books,  written  on  very 
brittle  paper  and   very  frequently  recopied,  can  give  no 
information  worthy  of  our  confidence.     And  we  further 
know  that,  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  a  barba- 
rous monarch  caused  all  the  writings  then  in  existence  to 
be  destroyed.     We  must  then,  with  the  learned  amon^ 
the  Chinese,  give  the  history  of  China  no  farther  extension 
than  eight  or  nine  centuries  at  most  before  Christ$    The 
hypothesis    which    finds  it  entitled   to  any  higher   an- 

*  De  GuigDee  ftl%  Refiexioos,  Slc»  Annales  des  Voynges,  VIII.  176,  Le  P. 
Ko  (Ghinois)  Mem.  des  Missionarief;,  I.  213.  Arojot  ibid.  XIII.  p.  171,  311. 
&c. 

t  Chy-Ring,  Mem.  des  Missionaries,  I.  p.  108.  Le  P.  Gibot,  ibid.  XV.  p. 
34.    De  Ouigqci,  Voyage  a  PeUn,  I.  p.  73. 

X  Mem.  des  Mission,  XIII.  311. 

)  Le  P.  Pr^mare,  preface  du  Chou-Kiog,  p.  SS.  Le  P.  Ko,  Mem.  des  Miss. 
I.  p.  240. 
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BOOK    tiquity  owes  its  origin  to  the  caprice  of  some  modem  litera- 
^^^y»    ti,  and  the  vanity  of  the  emperors.* 
"  7     But  we  may  be  told  that  astronomical  observations,  al- 

cai  obaer- '  lowed  by  M.  de  la  Place  to  be  exact,f  are  as  ancient  as 
rationt.  J  J  00  before  Christ.  Laying  aside  the  objections  to  which 
the  authenticity  of  these  observations  is  liable,  admitting 
that  they  are  not  composed  by  modem  Chinese,  they  only 
prove  that  1100  years  before  Christ  a  civilized  tribe  and 
town  existed  which  produced  men  of  science.  Eastern 
Asia  may,  like  Europe,  have  had  her  Greeks  and  her  Athe- 
nians. There  is  a  great  difference  between  that  and  the 
formation  of  an  immense  empire.  From  1100  to  S300 
there  is  also  a  long  space  of  time.  A  shorter  interval  wit* 
nessed  the  rise,  the  civilization,  and  the  extinction  of  Greece 
and  of  Rome. 
U8m°A*i)  Even  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  our  era  China 
1300.  '  *  has  often  been  divided  into  small  states ;  and,  if  her  civili- 
zation is  of  more  ancient  date,  it  must  oftener  than  once 
have  perished;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province  of  Fou-kien  in  Mangi  or  southern 
China,  ate  with  avidity  the  flesh  of  their  fellow  creatures 
nicely  preferring  that  of  persons  in  good  bodily  condition ; 
drank  the  blood  of  their  prisoners  of  war ;  and  marked 
their  skins  with  hot  irons  like  the  most  savage  nations.^ 
The  person  who  relates  these  facts  had  the  management  of 
a  district  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  from  Marco  Polo  to  M.  de  Guignes,  all  who  have  seen 
China  have  observed  facts  so  univerHally  tending  to  assuage 
the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  qherished  at  a  distance  an  admi- 
ration of  China.  We  may  praise  the  character  of  her  policy 
in  some  particulars.  The  politician  of  Europe  may  contem- 
plate with  mixed  admiration  and  disappointment  the  unyield- 
Suromary  ing  conviction  entertained  by  the  government  of  the  hazard 
^mM."'      ^^  giving  access  to  the  influence  of  our  political  intrigues  ;  and 

*  Le  p.  Gaubil,  Obs.  Math«in.  de  Souciet,  II.  p.  16,  17. 
t  Syst^me  du  nionde,  p.  398,  405,  trois  edit. 
X  Marco-Polo,  de  reb.  Orient.  11.  67. 
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the  moral  philosopher  may  admire  the  cool  and  considerate  book 
theories  by  which  they  explain  and  account  for  tlie  errors  ^tUT. 
both  of  one  another  and  of  other  nations,  so  favourably  — — ^ 
contrasted  with  the  mysterious  reprobation  of  crime  and 
boastful  displays  of  forgiveness  which  have  so  often  render- 
ed European  and  especially  Spanish  manifestos  ridiculous^ 
and  he  may  view  with  approbation  the  firmness  with  which 
they  execute  such  acts  as  appear  expedient  for  the  safety  of 
the  state  and  social  order.  How  have  they  acquired  a  tone 
so  dignified,  and  so  unlike  that  barbarous  incapacity  for 
thinking  which  in  otiier  particulars  they  betray,  and  that 
inhumanity  which  marks  many  parts  of  tlieir  practical  pro- 
ceedings? What  are  the  means  by  which  the  more  re- 
spectable materials  of  the  national  character  admit  of  be- 
ing improved,  and  incorporated  into  a  consistent  system  of 
social  felicity  ?  By  what  means  can  a  condition  thus  form- 
ed become  secure  against  the  ambitious  intermeddlings  of 
other  powers,  consistently  with  a  liberal  interchange  of  so- 
cial advantages?  and  finally,  By  what  steps  might  such  ma- 
terials be  adopted  by  those  who  at  present  value  nothing 
so  much  as  original  genius  in  its  free,  romantic,  and  im- 
passioned exercises,  without  weakening  their  mental  vi- 
gour ?  These  are  problems  of  great  interest  to  the  citizen 
of  the  world,  who  flatters  himself  that  some  Utopian  state 
of  society  is  within  the  reach  of  his  species,  while  he  is  so- 
licitous to  exclude  from  his  contemplations  the  reveries  of 
idle  imagination.  Such  a  person  can  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  those  who  entertain  a  spirit  of  bitter  animosity 
towards  the  Chinese,  and  speak  and  write  as  if  it  were 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  so  singular  a  nation  ever  had 
existence.  Yet  a  candid  wish  to  acknowledge  their  virtues 
need  not  be  suffered  to  generate  a  blind  credulity  in  the 
ridiculous  pretensions  which  have  so  often  been  urged  in 
favour  of  this  nation. 
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BOOK    Table  of  the  Ponulatum  and  Beven^e  of  China  Propers  from 
XLIT.  the  Chinese  Geography,  Daisin-y-tundshu 


Provinces. 

Number  of  Pea- 
sants subject  to 
conuibutioe. 

Tribute  of  Wheat 
in  Chinese  bu- 
shels or  dftn*. 

Tribnte  of  Silver 

inianat. 

Pe-tche-li  .    . 
Kiangnao. 
Shan-8i  .     .    . 
Shan-ton    .    , 
Ho-nan  .    •    . 
Shen-si  .    . 
Kan-trheoo 
Tche-Kiang 
Kiang-si      .    . 
Hou-quan   . 
Sy-tchooen 
Foo-kien     .    . 
Qiian-tong  . 
CUng-si  .    . 
ioun-naa     • 
Quoi-tcbeoo 

*  t 

3,340,544 

4,256,712 

1,799,895 

2,431,936 

2,527,456 

2,262,438 

451,693 

3,124,796 

337,069 

752,970 

650,208 

1,528,007 

1,201,320 

220.690 

237,965 

41,069 

118,162 
189,124 
110,054 

1,271,494 
249,476 
191,955 
520,618 

1,363,400 
942,^)65 
609,501 

'297,462* 

114.579 

67,755 

227,626 

123,015 

2,428,128 

6,3^,614 

2,973,242 

3,463,221 

2,605,191 

1,460,711 

300,506 

2,866,719 

1,976,711 

1,308,769 

666,426 

1,090,712 

1,286.198 

375,974 

200,562 

118,004 

25.165,390 

6,296,286 

28,360,800 

*  The  dftn  is  equal  to  12^070  cubic  itK:bes  French. 

t  The  l&na,  according  to  some,  is  equal  to  799  Dutch  utf  and,  according  to 
others,  to  772  or  781. 


Old  Statements  of  the  FopuiMtion  of  Ckbuu 


Census  in  the  first  century 

A.D.  740,  under  the  Tang  dynasty     .    . 
A.D.  1393,  under  Hong-Voo      .... 
A.D.  1491,  under  Hiao-Tsong    .... 
A.D.  1578,  under  Van-Lie 

Families. 

Mouths.^ 

12,233,062 
8,412,800 

16,052,860 
9,113,446 

10,621,436 

59,694,978 
48,143,600 
60,545,812 
53,281,158 
60.602,854 

t   The  term  used  technically  in  China  in  these  statements,  as  «ot</#  is  in  Eu- 
rope. 
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Modem  Statements  of  the  Population  of  China. 


According  to  Allenteio,  1743. 


MoDthfl. 

FoDg-tieo 668,862 

Pe-tche-li 15,222,940 

Kiang-nao,  divided  into 

udKian-soo 23,161,409  J  ^'^^*^' 

Kiuig-fti :    11,006,604 

Tche-kiftDg 15,429.690 

Fou-kleo 8,063,671 

Hoo-qoang,  divided  into 

ai?lSon-DaD*    !    !    !    !     8,829,820  ( '^^'^'^^ 

Shan-toD 25,180,734 

1l64lMtk 16,332,507 

C|ian««i 9,768,189 

Chen-si,  divided  into  Si-ngan      .    .    •    .  7,287,443 

•ad  Kad^soo 7,412,014 

8fr4eboO^ 2,782.076 

Kooang-tong 6,782.975 

Kooang-si 3,947,414 

TooA-nan £.078,892 

Koei-tcheoo     •    .    .    .    • 3.402,722 

TbtM 198,213,713 


Macartney, 
1795. 


38,000,000 

32,000,000 

19,000.000 
21,000,000 
16,0(K),000 

27,000,000 

24,000,000 
25,000,000 
27,000,000 
18,000,000 
12,000.000 
27.000,000 
21,000,000 
10,006,000 
8,000,000 
9,000,000 

333,a<MX)0 
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*  Tfait  province  being  In  Tattary,  is  not  incinded  separately  in  tke  last  enu- 
BMcaiian. 
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BOOK        '^^^  northern,  the  central,  and  the  eastern  regions  of 
jXY.     Asia,  have,  in  the  twenty  preceding  books,  passed   before 
.  us  in  successive  review.    Its  southern  parts  still  remaioy 
the  countries  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Bramapootra, 
and  the  Irawaddy.    All  these  rivers  have  been  thought  to 
General     descend  from  a  plateau  possessing  a  southern  inclination, 
▼lew.        but  separated  by   immense  mountains  from  the  rest   of 
southern  Asia.    This  plateau  is  Thibet.     Here   we   ap- 
proach a  mysterious  and  sacred  country,  the  cradle  of  more 
than  one  system  of  religion,  and  in  the  bosom  of  which,  the 
seat  of  perpetual  winter,  the  throne  of  superstition  has 
been  erected.     But  we  must  wait  for  a  time  till  geogra- 
phical investigation  shall  be  admitted  to  profane  that  holy 
land  where  the  pretended  vicegerent  of  the  Almighty  holds 
his  sway  amidst  rocks,  forests,  and  convents. 
Marco  Po-     Thibet,  known  to  us  since  the  thirteenth  century,*  con- 
lo't  de-      tinned  long  inaccessible  to  European  travellers.    Marco 
of'Thibet.  P^lo  did  not  enter  the  country ;  yet  he  has  given  a  very 
curious  description  of  it    According  to  him,  Teheth  con- 
tained eight  kingdoms ;  part  of  it  had  been  devastated  by 

*  It  is  called  Tt/uartr  and  Twrruv  in  the  Byzantine  history.    Wahl,  Oetin- 
den,  1. 187. 
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the  armies  of  Koblai-Khan.     It  abounded  in  \rild  animals ;    book 
and  travellers,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from  their     ^^^* 
attacks^  set  fire  to  the  forests  of*  large  reeds,  fu  e.  bam-  — ■— ^ 
boos)  with  which  the  country  was  covered.     In  the  inha- 
bited parts  several  strange  customs  prevailed.     Tiie  na-  Strange 
tives  did  not  choose  to  marry  women  who  had  preserved  pi^**^*"*- 
the  treasure  which  in  other  countries  husbands  so  highly  . 
prize.     They  entreated  strangers  to  initiate  their  young 
women   in    impure  gallantry,   and    to  leave    with  them 
trifling  presents,  as  memorials  of  their  transitory  inter- 
course.     The  females  hung  these    trophies    round    their 
necks ;  and  the  greater  the  numbers  were  in  which  they  could 
display  them,  the  more  certain  were  they  of  establishing 
themselves  by  marriage.    The  country  yielded  gold,  musk, 
and  coral.* 

On  the  west  of  Tebeth,  Marco  Polo  placed  the  province  proTinces 
of  Canicloo,  or  Oanicloo,  where  there  was  a  lake  rich  in  J^^Sj^^j^ 
pearls.  It  contained  many  of  the  musk  animals,  which 
they  called  gaddery,  mines  of  turquoises  and  of  gold,  and 
several  aromatic  plants.  This  country  seems  to  answer  to 
that  of  Oang-Desh  mentioned  in  the  Zenda-Yesta  and  in 
Ferishta,  and  was  once  considered  as  the  country  of 
the  Ganges  from  its  sources  to  its  cataracts*!  It  is  ter- 
minated on  the  east  by  the  river  Brius,  which  is  probably 
the  Bramapootra,  or  Brihmapootre,  which  carried  down 
gold  dust  mingled  with  its  sand.  Beyond  that  river 
lay  the  province  of  Ca'raiam,  the  capital  of  which  was  ^ 

called   lacy.      That  country,  rich  in    horses,     in    gold,  \ 

and  in  rice,  was  infested  by  enormous  serpents.  The  in- 
habitants spoke  a  peculiar  language ;  they  drank  a  spirit 
distilled  from  rice.  The  great  khan  made  war  on  the 
king  of  Mien  (^i.  e.  Ava)  and  of  Bangala  (Bengal)  for 
tile  country  of  Caraiam.    He  took  possession  of  it  as  well 

*  Marci  Paul!  de  Reb.  Orien.  lib.  11.  cap.  36,  37.  tilit.  Muller.  cap.  85.  edit. 
1508. 

t  Wahl,p.238— t42. 
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BOOK    as  of  Botia  immediately  adjoining.*    Botia  was  erideaUy 

^■^^«    the  modern  Bootan :   aad  this  Caraiani,  wtiich  oommenra- 

""■""■"■  tors  have  hitherto  carried  as  far  west  as  Little  Bukharii, 

must  be  the  country  of  Asham  witii  its  ancient  capital  Azoo. 

Perhaps  the  name  of  Caraiam  has  some  relation  to  that  of 

the  Garrow  mountains.    In  a  neighbouring  province  called 

Paternal    Ardondam,  or  Arcladam,f  or  Caridi^  the  men  confined  them- 

incubation.  ^j^^  ^  ^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  delivery  of  their  wivea, 

and  had  the  care  of  the  infant  committed  to  them.  The  only 
objects  of  their  worship  were  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of 
their  respective  families.  Gold  abounded  to  such  a  degree 
that  every  man  wore  a  small  plate  of  that  metal  as  a  cover 
to  his  teeth ;  and  tiiey  exchanged  it  for  an  equal  weight  of 
silver^  which  was  brought  to  ^em  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  Mien,  and  was  not  found  at  all  in  that  of  Caridi. 
©rsha  "'  Their  sorcerers  pretended  to  cure  the  sick  by  magic  songSy 
mans.  to  which  they  danced  with  hideous  contortions,  till  one  of 
them,  seized  with  the  influence  of  the  denion»  fell  down  and 
declared  by  what  sort  of  sacrifices  it  was  necessary  to  con- 
ciliate the  good-will  of  the  spirit  who  dictated  his  words. 
These  are  exactly  the  juggleries  of  the  present  ShamuiSi 
The  capital  of  the  province  of  Caridi  was  Nokian.^  Tbis 
is  the  name  of  a  great  river  which  runs  from  Thibet  into 
Ava.  Thus  the  country  of  Caridi  is  the  south-east  point  of 
Thibet,  and  perhaps  the  country  of  the  nation  of  the  Kariai- 
nes  which  is  spread  over  Ava.  Marco  Polo  also  mentioos 
the  town  of  Ciangloo,  or  Cangloo,||  which  seems  to  be  tbe 
Dsanclo  of  the  map  of  the  missionaries. 
Prognn  of  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  interesting  account  of  Ma^ 
tion'ti^c©  ^  ^®^^»  ti-eated  at  the  present  day  with  undue  cmtempt 
M.  Poioi  It  is  more  instructive  than  that  given  by  Father  Aadra- 
da  in  1626 ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  that  the  missionaries  of    Pekin  collected 

•  M.  Polo  de  Reb.  Or.  lib.  11.  cap.  39,  40,  42,  43.  Mutter,  edit, 
t  Ibid.  cap.  41.  %  Ibid.  edit,  of  1508,  cap.  89. 

t  Edition  of  1508,  Unchian  in  Muller. 
II  Edition  of  1508,  Cangloo  in  Muller. 
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more  certain  information.    Horatio  Delia  Pinna,  a  capU*    book 
chin,  spent  eighteen  years  in  the  capital  of  Thibetf  but  his     ^^^* 
observations  were  not  judiciously  directed.*     Two  rapid  —— ^— • 
riAts  of  the  English,  sent  out  on  an  embassy  to  one  of  the 
ecclesiastical  princes  of  southern  Thibet,  that  of  Mr.  Boylii 
in  1774f  and  that  of  Captain  Turner  in  1784;  some  infmr- 
mation  derived  from  manuscripts  in  the  language  of  Thibet 
found  among  the  Kalmuks^f  and  some  terbal  accounts  givta 
by  Russian  subjects  pnifessing  the  religion  of  the  Dalai* 
Lama  4  these  constitute  all  the  sources  of  our  inlbrmatioii 
concerning  this  singular  country,  so  interesting  both  in  itu 
physical  and  moral  aspect. 

Under  the  nafne  of  Thibet  we  comprehend  all  flie  Boundaries 
countries  which  lie  to  the  north  of  Indostan,  to  the  east°^'^*'***^ 
of  Great  Bukharia,  to  the  south  of  Little  Bokharid,  to 
the  south-west  of  Tangoot,  (taking  this  name  in  its  strict 
est  acceptation,)  to  the  west  of  China,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Birman  empire,  in  this  wide  range,  Little 
Thibet  and  tlie  state  of  Ladaak  in  the  west,  as  well  as 
Boot&n  in  the  south,  may  be  considered  as  separate  coun- 
tries. The  south-east  boundary  is  little  known,  and  in  the 
north  there  seem  to  be  provinces  i*espectiifg  which  we  are 
altogether  ignorant 

D'Anville  makes  Thibet  terminate  at  the  S5th  degree 
of  latitude,  but  the  Jesuit  Tieffenthaler,$  positively  as- 
sures us  that  Great  Thibet  lies  on  the  north-east  of  Cadi- 
mere»  and  Little  Thibet  on  the  north-west  The  shortest 
road  to  Cashgar  would  be  to  go  through  Great  Thibet^ 
but  that  not  being  permitted,  they  go  through  Little 
Thibet,  the  capital  of  which,  Eskerdon,  is  eight  days 
journey  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Cashmere.  Be- 
yond it  is  Shakar.  Fifteen  days  journey  beyond  this,  pass- 
ing through  thick  forests,  we  arrive  at  the  frontier  of  Lit- 
tle Thibet    The  caravans  take  other  fifteen  days  to  reach 

*  Horatio  della  Pinna,  Relazeone  della  missione  del  Thibet.    Rome,  1743, 
(4to.) 
t  Georgii  Eremitao  Alphabitum  Thibetanum.    Roma,  1763,  (4to.) 
t  Pallas,  Nouv.  M^m.  du  Nord.  I.  p.  301,  &c.  IV.  p.  371.  &c. 
f  Description  de  llnde,  11.  p.  18, 
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BOOK  Cashgar.  From  these  facts  the  result  seems  to  be,  that  we 
^^^*    may  with  confiilence  place  Thibet  two  degrees  at  least  more 

"**"~"^  to  the  north  than  it  is  situated  on  d'Anville's  maps.  The 
Moos-Tag,  or  **  Snowy  Mountains/'  forni,  according  to  the 
Russian  accounts,  the  northern  boundary  of  Thibet,  and 
these  mountains  are  in  latitude  SS"*.  But  perhaps  these 
countries,  without  belonging  properly  to  Thibet,  are  inha- 
bited by  small  nomade  hordes,  dependent  on  the  sovereigns 
of  that  country.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
the  missionaries.*  Perhaps  these  countries  form  what 
d'Anville  has  marked  Turk-endh  on  his  maps;  perhaps  also 
Turk-bend  and  Little  Thibet  are  the  same.  Turk-hend 
seems  to  mean  **  Turkestan  on  the  Indus.'' 

Various         The  general  name  of  tliese  countries  is  equally  uncertain 

'^'^''  as  their  boundaries.  The  inhabitants  call  them  Pont  or 
Bhout,  or,  adding  the  termination  signifying  country,  Bhoui- 
yul,t  which  appears  to  mean  ''the  country  of  the  god 
Boodha."  The  name  of  Thebet,  Thibet,  or  Tobbat,  known 
to  the  Persians  and  Arabians,  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in 
the  country  itself.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Thihetian  words,  Ten-booU  **  kingdom  of  Boot«":|:  The 
Chinese  call  it  Dshan;  the  Mongols,  Baran-TaUif  or,  ''the 
country  on  the  right,"  and  sometimes  include  it  under  the 
name  of  Tangoot$ 

Mounuint.  Greographers  have  spoken  with  admiration  of  the  stu- 
pendous chain  of  mountains  of  Thibet,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure  a  geographical  description  of  their 
direction  or  extent  Those  of  the  south-west  and  south 
are  at  first  very  high  and  very  steep.  They  were  till  late- 
ly considered  as  the  sources  of  the  great  river  Ganges,  but 
it  has  now  been  found  that  the  rivers  formerly  supposed  to 
run  into  the  Ganges,  are  tributaries  of  the  Indus.  Behind 
these  mountains  several  valleys  and  plateaux  are  extended, 
partly  included  in  Indostan.  These  are  the  Himmaleh 
mountains,  the  Imaus,  and  the  Hemodus  of  the  ancients: 
they  seem  to  bend  in  a  semi-circular  form  in  a  south-east 

*  Duhalde,  IV.  p.  464.  t  Wahl,  Ottindieo,  1. 181. 

t  Georftii,  Alphab.  Thibrt.  *  Pallas,  1.  c,  I,  202. 
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direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Ganges  to  the  frontiers  of  book 
Asham.  To  the  north  of  the  river  San)]ioo  a  parallel  ^^^' 
chain  rises;  and  still  farther  north  there  are  several  large 
lakes.  The  chief  elevation  seems  to  be  in  the  centre  to 
the  south  of  lake  TerkirU  It  is  called  Roiran,  a  name 
vhich  may  be  extended  to  the  whole  chain,  although  that 
of  Kantel  is  given  to  the  western  part.  Here  our  present 
knowledge  ends.  We  do  not  know  if  these  chains  bear 
the  Indian  and  Chinese  name  of  Kentaisse  or  Kantaiskan^ 
and  the  Tartar  name  of  Mus-Tag ;  these  mountains  are 
perhaps  detached  groups,  and  Thibet,  communicating  all 
along  with  the  Kalmuks  and  Mongols,  perhaps  gradually 
passes  into  the  plateau  of  central  Asia.  The  principal 
valleys  of  this  system  of  mountains  lie  east  and  west,'  and 
are  generally  open  only  on  the  south-east.  Great  natural 
features  of  this  sort  are  worthy  of  our  attention,  even  to 
prepare  us  for  forming  a  true  theory  of  the  earth.  Chumu- 
laria,  near  Phari,  on  the  frontier  of  Bootan,  is  one  of  the 
most  elevated  peaks.  On  tlie  west  is  the  peak  of  Langoor,  ^ 
which  seems  to  be  an  extinguished  volcano.* 

The  chief  river  of  Thibet  is.  the  Berhampooter,  or  Riven. 
Brahmapootra,  "  the  river  of  Brahma,"  which  receives  nu-pooua*' 
merous  tributaries  in  Thibet,  and  among  others  the  Sam- 
poo.  Its  course  is  first  east*  then  south-east  for  a  sjiace  of 
Nearly  a  thousand  miles,  to  the  confines  of  Thibet  and 
Asham,  where  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  south-west,  and 
seems  to  suffer  a  distortion,  in  order  to  flow  into  the  sea 
close  by  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  with  which  it  is  appa- 
rently confounded ;  this  lower  part  of  its  course  is  nearly 
400  miles  long. 

The  Hoan-Ho  and  the  Eian-Ru  also  derive  their  origin 
from  the  eastern  confines  of  Thibet  The  Irawaddy,  the 
May-Rian  of  Laos,  the  great  river  of  Cambodia,  and  the 
Nookian,  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Martaban,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Pegu,  derive  their  sources  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Thibet. 

These    mountainous   regions    contain  •  numerous   lakes.  Lakes. 
The  largest  is  the  Terkiri,  about  seventy  miles  long  and 

•  Alphab.  Thibet,  p.  447. 
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BOOK    twenty-five  broad.    Tbe  Chinese  Ismas*  to  wbon  we  owe  Ibe 
^^^*     only  map  that  we  hare  of  Thibet,  have  placed  several  other 

"—^"■^  laked  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country.  We  know  for  cer- 
tain that  there  is  a  very  singular  one,  which  furnishes  tincd 
or  crude  borax*  Another  to  the  south  of  Lassa,  and  called 
Palte  or  Tanbro,  is  in  another  respect  equally  extraordi- 
liary.  The  greater  part  of  its  area  is  occupied  with  n 
ialalid.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  lai^e  ditch  or  canal,  five  miles 
and  a  half  broad,  surrounding  an  island  about  a  bandred 
■liles  in  diauKter.*  The  smaller  lalies  even  ia  the  iooth- 
em  part  of  Thibet  al«  frozen  in  winter  to  a  great  depth. 

Tbe  seasons  in  this  country  observe  a  great  unlfonnitj 
both  in  their  respective  temperatures,  duratiou,  and  pe- 
riodical return.  They  seem  to  follow  the  same  divisions 
as  those  of  Bengal.  The  spring,  from  March  till  May, 
ia  remarkable  for  great  changes  in  the  atnuosphere,  powe^ 
ful  heats,  and  the  frequency  of  thunder.  The  rainy  seir 
son  lasts  from  June  to  September;  heavy  rains  tiiei 
fell  without  iatermissioii,  the  rivers  become  enlarged,  m 
with  great  rapidity,  and  swell  the  inundations  of  Bengal 
From  October  to  March,  the  sky,  constantly  serene^  is 
rarely  darkened  by  mists  or  by  clouds.  For  tiiree  moBtk 
off  that  teason  the  cold  is  perhaps  more  rigorous  than  ii 
any  part  of  Europe.  It  is  of  a  dry  and  piercing  quality; 
and,  though  in  a  latitude  of  £6^  on  the  confines  of  tbe 
torrid  zone,  it  vies  wiHi  that  of  the  Alps  under  the 
parallel  of  46*. 

CUmateof  This  Hide  and  (hiaen  climate  becomes  milder  to  Ae 
soutii  of  the  Himmaleh.  Turner  assures  us  that  Bootao, 
notwithstanding  its  shapeless  and  irregular  mountains,  is 
covered  with  a  perpetual  verdure,  and  adwned  with 
fotests  consisting  of  trees  of  astonishing  siae.  The  sides 
of  the  mountains  are  levelled,  laboured,  and  sown  by  the 
iddustriona  inhabitants,  and  covered  with  orchards,  cen- 
fields,  and  villages.  Thibet  Proper,  on  the  contrary,  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Turner's  view  nothing  but  low  hills 
bristled  with  rocks  aflbrding  no  appearance  of  vegetation/ 

*  Alphab.  Thibet,  p.  451. 
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dry  plains  of  nniform  and  gloomy  aspect.    The  cold 
obliges  tiie  inhabitants  to  seek  for  shelter  is  the  hollow    ^^^* 
valleys  and  in  caverns.  — -^ 

The  vegetation  of  Thibet  is  little  known ;  the  most  sci-  Vegeu- 
entiiic  account  that  we  have  embraces  only  the  southern  ^'^"' 
part  between  the  parallels  of  27"  and  29%*    Its  agricul-  Agricul- 
ture has  great  physical  obstacles  to  contend  with.    At  the  ^"'^* 
approach  of  winter  the  valleys  are  generally  under  water ; 
yet  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun  soon  bring  the  grain  to  ma- 
turity.   The  autumn  being  clear  and  serene,  the  farmer 
spreads  his  corn  on  the  ground  to  dry,  then  employs  oxen 
to  tread  it.    The  comn^on  species  of  grain  are  wheat,  peas» 
and    barley.     Rice  grows  only    in    the    southern  parts« 
Turnips,  pumpkins  and  cucumbers   are    abundant    The 
greater  part  of  the  plants  which  travellers  have  noticed 
are  such  as  are   met   with   also  in  Europe   and  in  Ben- 
gal.   At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  forests  of  bambjoos^ 
bananas,  aspens,  birches,  cypresses,  and  yew-tre«s.    The 
ash  is  remarkably  large  and  beautiful,  but  the  firs  small 
and    stunted.      On  the  snow-clad   mountains    grows  the 
Bheum   undtdatumf  which  the  natives  use  for  medicinal 
purposes.    The  country  contains,  both  in  a  wild  and  cul- 
tivated state,  peaches  and  apricots,  apples,  pears,  oranges^ 
and  pomegranates.    Among  the  plants,  shrubs,  and  under* 
shrubs,    Saunders    mentions    the   Arbutus  uva   ur^,  tiio 
ViUs  idsBOf  or  common   whoi-tle-berry,  the  Datura  ferox, 
or  Chinese  whortleberry,  which  is  common  to  China  and 
Thibet,  and,  like  our  species  the  Stramoniumf  a  powerful 
narcotic.    There  is  a  species  of  Laurus   which  produces 
a  root  called  the  bastard  cinnamon.    Marco  Polo  mentions 
this  production,  which  is  common  in  every  part  of  Thibet, 
under  the  name  of  zenzero  or  ginger.    The  Caealia  Bara^ 
cffiica  serves  for  the  manufacture  of  changt  a  spirituous  and 
slightly  acid  liquor. 

Bootan  possesses  few  wild  animals  except  monkies ;  but  Animaise 
Thibet    swarms  with    them.     The  musk  animal  sports 

•  Saunders,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  LXXIX.  p»  79—106. 
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BOOK  among  these  icy  Alps.  He  becomes  the  prey  of  the  ounce, 
^^^*  and  various  other  species  resembling  the  tiger ;  bat  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  true  tiger  often  removes  into  so  cold 
a  country.  The  bear,  the  wild  horse,  and  the  lion,  are  still 
mentioned  among  the  animals  of  the  country.*  Accord- 
ing to  Marco  Pulo,  there  are  some  dogs  as  large  as  asses. 
The  tame  hbrses  are  small,  but  full  of  spirit  and  resti?e. 
The  cattle  are  only  of  middling  height  There  are  na- 
merous  flocks  of  sheep,  generally  of  a  small  breed.  Their 
heads  and  legs  are  black,  their  wool  fine  and  soft,  and 
their  mutton  excellent  It  is  eaten  in  a  raw  state,  after 
having  been  dried  in  the  cold  air,  and  seasoned  with  garlic 
and  spices.  The  goats  are  numerous,  and  celebrated  for 
their  fine  hair,  wliich  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls. 
This  grows  under  the  coarser  hair.  We  must  not  omit 
the  yak  or  grunting  ox,t  which  nature  hau  furnished  with 
long  and  thick  hair,  and  a  tail  singular  for  its  silky  lustre 
and  undulating  form.  In  all  the  cast  this  last  is  an  article 
of  luxury. 

Fish,  ftc.  Marco  Polo  had  already  mentioned  that  fish  arc  abundant 
in  the  lak^s  of  Thibet;  the  fact  is  confirmed  by  modem  tra- 
vellers, and  the  particulars  which  they  give  lead  us  to  think 
that  several  of  them  are  species  not  hitherto  known  to  our 
ichthyologists.  This  author  says  that  the  lakes  also  con- 
tain coral. 

Mioet.  Since  the  visit  paid  to  this  country  by  Turner,  we  are 

in  possession  of  a  more  extensive  acquaintance  with  its 
mineralogy.  In  Bontan  this  traveller  only  found  iron 
and  a  small  quantity  of  copper.  Thibet  Proper,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  wealthy  mines;  gold  is  found 
in  large  quantity,  as  was  stated  by  Polo,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  at  other 
times  in  large  masses  or  irregular  veins,  in  a  gan^ue  of 
hornstone  or  quartz.  There  is  a  lead  mine  two  da)s 
journey  from  Teshoo-Lomboo ;  the  ore  is  galena,  and 
seems  to  contain  silver.    The  Thibctians  work  cinnabar 

*  Alphabet.  Thibet,  p.  450. 

t  See  a  plate  of  this  animal  in  Captain  Turner's  account  of  Thibet. 
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mines*  which  are  rich  in  quicksilYer;   and  they  employ    book 
that  metal  as  a  specific  in  the  same  diseases  for  which  it  is    x^^« 
used  in  Europe.    There  are  some  strong  appearances  of"" 
copper  mines.    Rock  salt  is  very  common ;  but  in  general 
the  want  of  fuel  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  the  work- 
ing of  metals. 

Mineral  waters  are  abundant.  We  must  take  particular  Tinkai  or 
notice  of  that  production  which  is  peculiar  to  Thibet,  tinkai  *>°'"* 
or  crude  borax.  According  to  Mr.  Saunders,  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  Turner,  the  lake  from  which  tinkai  and  rock- 
salt  are  obtained  is  fifteen  days  journey  north  from  Teshoo- 
Lomboo.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rocky  mountains,  it 
receives  no  rivulets,  but  is  fed  by  brackish  springs  rising 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  The  tinkai  is  found 
crystallized  in  the  lake,  and  is  taken  up  in  large  masses, 
which  are  then  broken  for  the  convenience  of  carriage,  and 
exposed  to  dry.  This  article,  though  gathered  for  a  consi- 
derable length  of  time,  has  no  appearance  of  sufiering  dimi- 
nution, and  most  probably  is  continually  formed  anew. 
The  lake  is  said  to  be  at  least  twenty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. For  a  part  of  the  year  it  is  frozen  over.  In  Thi- 
bet tinkai  is  employed  for  soldering,  and  as  a  flux  for  pro- 
moting the  fusion  of  gold  and  silver.  At  some  future  period 
a  number  of  natural  curiosities  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in 
these  mountainous  regions.  A  large  harvest  awaits  in  this 
quarter  both  the  painter  and  the  naturalist  From  what 
we  know  already  of  Thibet,  it  seems  to  be  another  Switzer- 
land on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  north  of  Tassisudon,  Mr. 
Saunders  observed  a  singular  rock,  which  in  the  front  view 
formed  six  or  seven  pilastres  of  large  circumference,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  mass,  partially  de- 
tached from  the  mountain,  projects  in  a  manner  highly 
picturesque  over  a  large  waterfall. 

The   geographical   divisions  of   Thibet    are   enveloped  Geographic 
in  much  obscurity.    The  terms,    "high  Thibet,*'   " mid- g^n«r*" 
die  Thibet,*'   and    "low  Thibet,"   seem   to  be  arbitrary 
and  vague.     Father  Georgius*    mentions    the  following 

*  Alpbal).  Thibet,  p.  417. 
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proyinces :  Latak,  a  kingdom  to  the  wegt.  in  which  he  in- 
"»▼*     cladas  litUe  Thibet;  tiie  kingitom  of  Nagari;  Hew,  viA 
"■"""  lake  Terkiri,  Riang,  Daum,  and  the  principality  of  Ka- 
hang.    These  four  are   in  the  north: — Amdoa  (the  Ard- 
Andamof  M.  Polo,)  a  kingdom  to  theeant;   Brediongor 
Bramasiong,  a  kingdom  to  the  south ;  together  with  Tie- 
poo,  the  Bootfin  of  the  English  travellers,  and  Combo  or 
Concpo;  .in  the  centre  the  province  of  On,  the  Wej  of 
the  Chinese  geography,  and  that  of  Szang  or  Chang.    But 
several  questions  may  be  asked  relative  to  these  allegei 
Doubti  re-  provinces. — Is  Latak  a  detached  sovereignty,  as  some  baye 
fhem."'     maintained;*  Are  not  the  provinces  of  Hnr  and  Kiaiig 
aahdivisions  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Nagari  ?  That  of  Daon 
seems  to  he  subject  to  Rahan ;  that  of  Combo  probably  to 
Tac-po.    By  these  unions  we  may  reduce  the  number  of 
divisions  to  eight  kingdoms,   in  conformity  with  the  ac- 
eovnt  of  M.  Polo.     But  the  mixture  of  Chinese,  Tbibetia^ 
and  Mongolian  names,  together  with  the  extreone  iDpe^ 
fection  of  the  maps  constructed  by  the  Chinese  lamas,  rea- 
der any  discussion  of  these  points  as  useless  as  it  woold  be 
tedious. 
Towns,         We  have  little  information  concerning  the  towns  of  TbibtL 
and^buiid-  ^^^  greater  part  of  the  places  marked  on  the  map  aeeoi  to 
logs.         be  nothing  more  than  villages,  or  groupes  of  cabins  eacb  sur 
rounding  some  temple.    According  to  the  offirial  Chinne 
geography,  the  whole  of  Thibet  contains  sixteen  towitt.t 
Lassa  or  Dsassa,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Ou,  in  a  large  plain.    It  is  a  small  city,  but  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  very  spacious  and  very  lofty.    It  is  the  seat  of 
the  Thibetian  government,  and  of  the  Chinese  mandariBS 
who  are  appointed  as  overseers.    It  is  inhabited  by  mo^ 
chants  and  artisans.    The  famous  mountain  seven  miles  to 
the  east  of  Lassa,  on  which  is  the  palace  of  the  Great  LanUf 
is  called  Puta^La,  or  *^the  holy  mountain.''    Accordiag  to 

*  Desid^ri>  Lettres  edtfiantes,  t.  XV.  Astley's  Collection  of  Travels,  t.  IT* 
p.  453. 

+  Dai-sin-y-tund^hi,  in  fint.- 
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the  Chineset  this  is  only  the  name  of  the  palace»  while  the  book 
mountain  is  called  Mar-Buli.  This  palace  or  temple,  ^^^*^ 
crowned  with  a  gilt  dome,  is  sixty-two  Chinese  fathoms  in  "•^—'^ 
height  The  exterior  is  said  to  be  decorated  with  num- 
berless pyramids  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ten  thousand 
rooms  of  the  interior  contain  an  immense  number  of  idols 
of  the  same  precious  materials.  Sera  is  a  monastery,  with 
a  town,  at  a  short  distance  from  Lassa.  In  it  we  may 
recognize  Sera  the  metropolis,  mentioned  by  ancient  wri- 
ters.* Teshoo-Lomboo,  a  monastery  in  which  the  second 
Lama  resides,  contains  three  or  four  hundred  apartments 
inhabited  by  monks*  besides  temples,  mausoleums,  and 
the  palace  of  the  Lama.  The  buildings  are  all  of  stone, 
with  flat  roofs,  and  parapets  of  heath  and  small  boughs* 
Capt  Turner  also  gives  a  description  of  some  other  palaces 
and  strong  castles.  The  forms  of  the  bridges  are  varied  ®'*^■• 
and  romantic.  Sometimes  they  are  formed  of  chains  ex- 
tending from  one  precipice  to  another :  in  other  cases  they 
are  of  beams,  with  one  end  fixed  in  the  bank  on  each  side, 
while  the  other  ends  advancing  with  a  certain  elevation 
support  a  small  platform,  exhibiting  altogether  the  upper 
section  of  an  octagon. 

TassiBudon  in  the  south  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  DUforent 
of  Bootan,  a  vassal  to  the  Lama  of  Teshoo-Lomboo.  La- 
tak  in  the  weat,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  said  to  be  a 
large  town.  We  have  mentioned  Cianglu  or  Dsancloo 
from  Marco  Polo.  The  same  traveller  mentions  a  town  call- 
ed Sook  or  Sookoor,  near  which  the  true  rhubarb  grows. 
Forster  considers  this  as  belonging  to  Thibetf  We  have 
alreadgr^  mentioned  it  in  speaking  of  Tangoot,  as  well  as 
that  of  Selim  or  Serin,  a  trading  place  frequented  by  the 
Chinese. 

Little  Thibet  seems  to  be  a  country  physically  and  po-  i^itUe  Thi* 
litically  distinct  from  Great  Thibet,  and  is  situated  to  the  ^^ 
north-west  and  north  of  Cashmere.    Ascardo  or  Esker- 
don  is  its  capital.    The  two  leading  streams  which  form 

•  Pallas,  M^m.  du  Nord,  I.  206. 
t  Fofter,  Voyages  au  Noid,  1. 11.  p.  389. 
▼OL.  II.  40 
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BOOK    the  Indus  take  their  rise  in  this  country,  or  at  le«st  flov 
2^^-     through  it,  one  from  the  north-west,  and  another  from  the 
"■"""""  south-east,  and  meet  in  a  point,  and  the  river  formed  by 
their  union  runs  a  long  way  in  a  westerly  course,  passing 
through  the  range  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh,  retaining  the  same 
direction  for  a  great  way  before  it  assumes  its  principal 
direction,  which  is  south  and  a  very  little  west.    The  geo- 
graphy of  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  has  been  only  of 
late  understood;  the  stream  which  runs  from  the  soatb- 
east,  being  formerly  only  known  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  thus  we  find  it  delineated  in  many  maps.    The 
city  of  Ladak  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers, 
the  one  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  south- 
east   In  some  maps  we  find  another  river  farther  south, 
running  from  the  south-east  parallel  to  the  one  last  men- 
tioned, and  joining  the  united  river  formed  by  the  two  last; 
and  this  parallel  stream  receives  the  name  of  the  Indus. 
The  Sutledge  is  another  river*  which  rises  near  the  mutual 
boundary  of  Great  and   Little  Thibet,  crosses  the  Him- 
maleh  range  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  to  the  south  of 
Cashmere,  and  sends  its  waters  across  the  Punjaub  to  fall 
Remarks    into  the  ludus.     Merchants  from  Cashmere  repair  rega- 
coumtyof  '^^'■'y  ^0  Yarkand  in  Little  Bukbaria,  passing  through  Lit- 
the  Beioot-  tie  Thibet.    They  rendezvous  at  Ladak,  from  which  they 
***         travel  chiefly  along  the  north-west  tributary  of  the  Indus.* 
Little  Thibet  seems  to  include  several  provinces  famous 
for  their  ancient  connections.    The  country  of  the  Beloor^ 
situated  to  the  east  of  Badakshan  or  Balascia,   contains 
mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow.     Some  savages  wan- 
der in  the  midst  of  immense  forests;  but  between  these 
chains  of  mountains  a  wide  plain  was  described  as  open- 
ing, in  which  a  number  of  streams  met  to  form  a  magnifi- 
cent river  bordered  with  rich  meadows,  in  which  flocks  of 

*  The  account  of  the  riven  given  in  the  original  ia  somewhat  difierent,  and  the 
author  refers  to  Wilford,  in  the  6th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches.  More 
precise  information  has  now  been  obtained  by  the  researches  of  various  British 
officers.  See  Mr.  Elphinstone  on  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Murrav's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia.— — Tr. 
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antelopes  bounded ;  and  where  a  horse^  previously  emacia-    book 
ted,  would  recover  his  vigour  in  a  few  days.  This  plain  was     ^^^* 
called  Pamer»  or  rather  Panirt*  **  the  country  of  rills/'f  I'*  ^^^"^7^ 
this  description  of  M.  Polo,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  recog-  pamer! 
nise  the  north-west  extremity  of  Little  Thibet,  where  one  of 
the  streams  which  forms  the  Indus  takes  its  rise.    l¥e  find 
in  this  same  country,  but  on  the  opposite  side,  Parestan  with  Parestan, 
the  town  of  Pader,:|:  where  we  have  placed  the  Padsei  of  He-  **' 
rodotus,  and  the  Pariani  of  Mela.    The  name  of  Baltistan,$ 
or  in  Sanscrit  BaladeshathW  which  seems  to  include  the  whole 
of  Little  Thibet,  reminds  us  of  the  Byltae  of  Ptolemy.  This 
whole  country  belongs  to  India  as  known  to  the  Persians,  to 
Herodotus,  and  to  Ctesias.    It  has  been  considered  as  the 
Berica  of  B,  later  period,  though  Mr.  Murray  gives  strong 
arguments  to  show  that  Serica  must  have  been  situated  much 
farther  to  the  east.^! 

It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  the  customs  described  by 
Marco  Polo  are  still  preserved  in  the  vast  provinces  of  Thi- 
bet Modern  accounts  contain  nothing  but  insulated  and 
imperfect  remarks  on  the  subject.  Captain  Turner  describes  character 
the  Thibetians  as  a  mild  and  open  set  of  people.  The  men  ^f^'nJ*^*" 
are  stout,  and  have  a  little  of  the  Mongol  features.  The 
complexion  of  the  women  is  brown,  but  enlivened  with  a 
mixture  of  fresh  red.  The  clear  atmosphere  of  the  moun- 
tains keeps  them  in  good  health. 

Marriages  are  concluded  without  much  preliminary  ce-  Marriages. 
remony :  if  the  proposal  of  the  lover  is  approved  of  by  the 
relations  of  the  female,  the  latter  repair  along  with  their 
daughter  to  the  house  of  their  intended  son-in-law.  The 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  parties  form  their  marriage 
train.    Three  days  are  passed  in  the  amusements  of  dan- 

♦  MS.  quoted  by  Muller,  in  M,  Polo,  de  Rcb.  Orient.  I.  37. 

t  From  Pan  or  Pantry  water,  or  spring  in  Sanscrit,  {Vand  in  Danish).  The 
country  called  Vanda-handa  by  Ptolemy  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  the 
tcmon  ofvuUert.  The  Parapamitui  of  the  ancients  is  Para'panxSy  <<  the  moun- 
tain  of  springs  or  rills." 

X  Map  of  Cashmere,  of  Le  Gentil.  Ayen  Akberti,  II.  p.  152.  TiefenthaUr, 
I.  50.  (in  German).  4  Lettres  Mifiantes  XV.  188. 

II  Ezoorvcdam,  II.  118.  ^  See  note  p.  462. 
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BOOK    cing  and  music ;  and,  when  these  have  elapsed,  the  marriage 
x^^*    is  considered  as  concluded.    The  priests,  debarred  from 

■*""^^  every  kind  of  transactions  with  females,  have  no  share  in 
the  celebration  of  marriages ;  but  the  conjugal  union  is  con- 
sidered as  indissoluble.  The  husband  has  not  the  power  of 
discarding  a  wife  who  is  disagreeable  to  him,  nor  a  wifetiiat 
of  leaving  her  husband,  unless  the  same  consent  which  cre- 
ated the  union  authorises  the  separation,  and  in  that  case 
neither  of  the  parties  is  allowed  to  form  a  fresh  connexion. 
One  singularity  of  Thibet  is,  that  polygamy  is  allowed  in 

piuraiinrofthis  country  in  a  sense  the  reverse  of  that  which  is  customa^ 

huBbandfl.  ^  •  ^^  other  parts  of  the  eastern  world.  Here  the  women  are 
allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  eldest  brother  oi  a 
family  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  his  wife ;  but  she  be- 
comes the  common  property  of  all  the  brothers,  whatever  bo 
their  number.  This  system,  necessarily  so  unfavourable  to 
population,  existed  also  among  the  Nabathean  Arabs,  al- 
though Pallas  calls  the  fact  in  question.* 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Tbebetians  once  practised  the 
abominable  custom  of  eating  the  bodies  of  those  relations 

Fonerais.  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ol^  Ag^i  ^Q^  that  this  when  given  up  was  repla- 
ced by  that  of  drinking  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ancestors. 
The  modems  make  no  mention  of  either  of  these  customs. 
They  tell  us  that  the  mortal  remains  of  the  Great  Lama  are 
preserved  in  a  large  shrine;  that  the  bodies  of  the  subordi- 
nate priests  are  burned,  and  their  ashes  preserved  in  small 
hollow  images;  while  the  bodies  of  the  unconsecrated  multi- 
tude are  thrown  out  to  be  devoured  by  birds  of  prey,  in  large 
inclosures  encircled  with  walls. 

Language.  The  common  Tbibetian  language  resembles  in  its  nu- 
merous monosyllables  and  tlie  absence  of  particles  and  in- 
flections, the  wretched  idiom  of  the  Chinese.  Like  the 
latter,  the  Thibetians,  in  order  to  communicate  their  thoughts, 
are  obliged  to  describe  figures  in  the  air  or  in  sand.  The 
Thibetian  writings  which  have    been  found    among  the 

•  Dubalde,  IV.  572.    Pallas,  I.  tl7. 
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Kalmiiks  are  no  where  to  be  paralleled  for  obscurity.^    book 
Their  works  on  religion  are  written  in  a  sacred  language,     '^^* 
approaching  to  the    Sanscrit    Rubruquis  had  mentioned 
previously  to  Capt  Turner,  that  the  Thibetians  write  like  characters. 
the  Europeans  from  left  to  rightf    They  give  the  name 
of  uehen  to  the  characters  which  they  employ  for  printed 
works ;  those  which  are  employed  for  correspondence  and 
other  ordinary  purposes  are  called  min.    Both  are  alpha- 
betical letters,  but  accompanied  with  numerous  contractions 
which  give  them  something  of  a  syllabic  nature.^    The  Thi- 
betian  year  is  lunar,  and  the  month  consists  of  29  days. 
'  The  industry  of  this  people  finds  exercise  in  the  manu-  industry. 
facture  of  shawls  or  wooUen  stuffs.    The  elegant  goafs 
hair  of  which  the  shawls  are  made  is  mostly  exported  in 
a  raw  state  to  Cashmere.     The   Chinese  procure  from 
Thibet  pale  gold  dust,  coral,  lamb's  skins,  musk,   and 
woollen  stuffs.    They  sell  their  tea  and  their  porcelain  to 
the  Thibetians.    To  Nepaul  Thibet  sends  rock  salt,  tin- 
kal  or  crude  borax,  and   gold  dust;  and  receives  in  ex- 
change  silver  coin,  copper,  rice,  and  coarse  cotton  stuffs. 
Throuiph  the  medium  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  formerly  carried 
on  a  trade  with  Bengal  in  gold  dust,  borax,  and  musk; 
the  returns  consisting  of  draperies,  spices,  veils,  emeralds, 
sapphires,  lapislazuli,  and  jet     The  jealous  and  timid 
policy  of  China,  however,  has  now  excluded  foreign  mer- 
chants from  this  country.    No  money  is  coined  in  Thibet, 
being  forbidden  by  the  principles  olf  the  established  reli- 
gion, and  the  adulterated  coin  of  Nepaul  is  the  common 
medium  of  exchange. 

The  leading  feature  of  Thibet  as  a  country,  is  that  of  Religion. 
being  the  chief  seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  which,  the  Dalai-La- 
ma, is  also  the  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  col- 

*  MuUer,  Deicript.  Tangut.  in  Sibir.  repertis  1747.  Petersb.    Bayer,  Mus. 
Sin.  Pref.  p.  109.    Georgii  Alphab.  Thibet, 
t  Rubruquis,  cb.  37. 
%  Gassiaoo  Bellgatti,  Alphabetum  Tangutan.  t.  Thibetan.  Rom.  1773. 
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BOOK    lects  its  revenaes,  though   the    Chinese  eraperors    have 
^^^*     got  absolute  command  of  them  by  a  military  occupation 
"■'—''■""  of  the  chief  places,  under  the  pretext  of  a  pious  protection. 
The  superstitions  of  Central  Asia  are  divided  into  three 
principal  branches.  Shamanism,  Braminism,  and  Lamaism* 
BUtinctioD  Shamanism  has  the  honour  of  being  the  most  ancient  of 
ShumD-    ^^®  ^1*^  creeds.    It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Clement  of 
ism,  Brah-  Alexandria,  and  Porphyry.     Strabo  gives  the  professors  of 
andTuDa-  it  in  his  time  the  name  of  Ghermans,  Clement  that  of  Sar- 
^^*  mans,  and   Porphyry  that  of   Samaneans.    The   Shaman 

priesthood  cultivated  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
Brahmins  allow  that  they  owe  to  them  all  their  scientific  in- 
formation. The  latter  still  read  the  few  books  of  the  Sha- 
mans which  are  in  their  possession  with  the  same  respect 
which  we  show  to  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins. 
But  the  ancient  Brahmins  accused  the  Shaman  priests  of 
idolatry;  persecuted  and  expelled  them  from  Indostan. 
This  object  they  only  accomplished  by  degrees;  but  in 
the  end  they  obtained  such  complete  success,  that  for  six 
hundred  years  none  of  the  Shaman  priests,  nor  any  fol- 
lowers of  their  doctrines,  have  been  found  to  the  west  of 
^  the  Ganges.*  The  ancient  Shamans  established  no  sue* 
cession  in  their  numberless  gods  in  time  or  place,  and  no 
order  of  generation.  The  theogony  of  the  Lamaists,  on 
the  contrary,  teaches  that  by  means  of  a  mysterious  opera- 
tion executed  in  ihe  person  of  the  Grand  Lama,  the  same 
divinity  subsists  eternally  in  this  supreme  pontiff  und^ 
different  human  forms  which  he  deigns  successively  to 
assume. 
Extenfion  Shamanism  has  given  rise  to  the  superstitious  opinions 
of^ama-  ^jj  practices  which  constitute  the  religion  of  the  ancient 
Mongols,  who,  deprived  of  tlie  use  of  written  language, 
have  preserved  it  by  tradition.  To  this  system  we  must 
still  refer  the  belief  of  the  indolatrous  nations  of  Siberia, 
such  as  the  Booriaites,  the  Takoots,  and  some  Tartars 
who  are  neither  Mahometans  nor  Christians.    The  ceie- 

^  P^tis  de  la  Croix,  Historic  du  Christianisme  dans  llude,  Ut.  6. 
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brated  idol  of  the  Siamese  and  Peguans,  the  same  which    book 
is  also  worshipped  by  other  races  under  different  appella-     ^*^^* 
tions,  is  called  Sommonakodom.    In  tlie  Tartar  and  Per- """"""' 
sian  languages,  the  termination  kodom  is  the  word  for  a 
god.     In  the  first  part  of  the  name,  therefore,  Sommon,  we 
see  the  resemblance  to  Shaman.    The  Mongols  call  this  idol 
Chidiimoonu  and  the  the  Kalmuks  Chakamoona;  in  Thibet 
it  is  called  Mahamooni,  a  Sanscrit  term,  signifying  ''the 
great  saint."    It  is  the  famous  Chaka  of  the  Chinese,  called 
Fo  after  he  was  deified.* 

^  Fo,"  says  the  learned  Fischer,t  "  seems  to  us  to  be  the  lu  identity 
Bad  or  Budha  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome.   Bod  seems  to  mean  ^5|^i^'of 
deity  in  general ;  and  Bod-et-tan  or  Boodistan,  the  name  Fo  and  of 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Thibet,  signifies  *  the  divine  coun-   " 
try.'  "     My  opinion  is  that  the  B  has  been  changed  into  F 
by  the  Chinese;  for  neither  the  Thibetians  nor  the  Mongols 
have  this   last  letter  in  their  alphabet.    The  word  Bod 
makes  its  appearance  in  different  ways  in  India  and  Mon- 
golia.    Paaoti'Ziat  (which  signifies  lord  Paooti)  is  still  a 
name  frequently  given  to  the  idol  Sommona-kodom.    Be  is 
the  name  which  the  Booriaites  give  to  their  wise  men  or 
sacrificing  priests*    On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  term 
Boodha  is  used  to  express  the  day  which  corresponds  to  the 
third  of  our  week.    Boodha  Faran  is  the  term  applied  to  it 
in  Sanscrit ;    and  the  expressions    Boodda-Iedina,  Fan- 
Paooty  Booda-Kiroomei,  signify  the  same  thing  among  the 
people  of  Candi  in  Ceylon,  of   Siam,  and  of  Malabar. 
From  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Sommona-kodom, 
Chighimooni  or   Chichimooni,  Chakchimqna,  Chaka,  Fo, 
and  Boodda,  are  the  same  deity  under  different  names. 

La  Loub^re,  a  judicious  wTiter  and  enlightened  scholar,  Etjmoiogy 
maintains  thut  the  word  Shaman  is  derived  from  the  Pahli'^l^^^^^^^^ 
language,  or  that  in  which  the  sacred  books  of  the  Siamese 
are  written,  and  signifies  a  hermit    This  etymology  is  in 

*  Pallas,  M^m.  sur  Ics  peuples  Mongols,  II.  p.  6. 

t  Fischer,  Histoire  de  la  Sibirie,  extrait  par  Stollenwerck. 
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>MK    oonfonnity  with  the  following  passage  of  Clement  of  Alex* 

^^^'    andria  on  the  Sarmans :   ^  There  are  hermits  which  do  not 

live  in  towns  or  even  in  houses;  they  clothe  themselvei 

with  the  bark  of  trees*  live  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of 

the  earth,  and  drink  water  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hand/' 

The  opinion  of  D.  Ksmpfer  does  not  differ  very  widely 
from  this.  He  says  that  Shaman  signifies  a  man  exempt 
from  passions.*  Besides  this»  the  denominations  of  Sha« 
man  and  Talapoin  have  the  same  meaning :  the  first  belong* 
ing  to  the  Pabli  language;  the  second  to  the  common  collo- 
quial languages  of  Siam. 
<^2^*f  Fischer  gives  a  modern  origin  to  the  religious  system 
Una,  *  which  prevails  in  Thibet,  or  Dalai-Lamaism ;  he  finds  in  it 
a  mixture  of  Buddism  with  the  corrupted  Christianity  of 
the  Nestorians.  The  Thibetians  themselves  do  not  trace 
their  authentic  history  farther  back  than  the  year  790. 
The  travellers  of  the  thii*teenth  century  know  nothing  of 
the  Dalai-Lama.  Rubruquis  seems  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  him,!  but  he  speaks  chiefiy  of  the  fanaticism  of 
some  Nestorians,  to  whom  he  gives  a  spiritual  head,  whose 
residence^  was  in  a  town  of  China  called  Seghin.  He  also 
mentions  another  worship  practised  among  the  idolatonsy 
whom  he  calls  Touinians,  and  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
considers  as  Manichees.$  Marco  Polo  mentions  a  Chinese 
town  called  Zun-Ghoui,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  consi* 
ders  as  Nestorian  Christians. 

Carpin  takes  the  Oigoors  for  Christians  who  followed 

the  Nestorian  heresies,||  and  the  Jesuit  Gaubil,  adopting 

the  same  opinion,  asserts  the  Eygoors  or  Ooigoors  to  he 

Christians.5T 

Ketuffi-        Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  Christian  religion  is 

o^rTlTn^  spread  through  Tangoot,  China,  and  the  countries  occo- 

traiAsia.   pied  by  the  Mongolian  nations,  and  has  had  its  zealous 

*  Hist,  du  Japon,  1.  p.  46.  edit.  d'Amsterdain,  1733)  in  16roo. 
t  Voyage  du  Rubruquis,  ch.  26.  |  Id.  ch.  28,  47. 

i  Id.  ch.  48.  II  Voyage  de  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  40. 

f  Obseryations  MatMmatique)),  ^.  Mit.  du  P.  Souciet,  I.  p.  2?4, 
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partisans  in  the  bosom  of  the  reigning  dynasties*     Tety    book 
according  to  all  accounts  in  which  the  present  state  of    *^^* 
these  countries  is  described,  no  traces  of  Christianity  sub-  ^^  . 
sist  among  them,  with  the  exception  of  China,  where  that  tubstitutea 
religion  was  preached  anew  by  the  modern  missionaries  of  J^anism^ 
the   church  of  Rome.    The  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lama  on 
the  contrary,    is    pre^served,    extended,    and    established 
among  the  people  of  Tangoot,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  Kal- 
muk  country,  in  certain  kingdoms  of  India,  and  even  in 
China.      Might  it  not  be  supposed,  says  Fischer,  that 
Nestorianism  was  anciently  introduced  into  upper  Asia; 
and  that  the  priests  who  propagated  this  heresy,  and  their 
proselytes,  deprived  at  so  gi'eat  a  distance  of  all  intercourse 
with  societies  really  Christian,  departed  farther  and  farther 
from  Christianity,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  supersti* 
tious  practices  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  till 
every  trace  of  the  Christian  character  was  effaced  ? 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  we  consider  as  de« 
monstrated,  Lamaism  cannot  boast  of  an  ancient  origin* 
It  is  made  up  of  ideas  taken  from  the  doctrine  of  the  an* 
cient  Shamans,  and  usages  belonging  to  the  more  modem 
worship  of  the  Christians.    From  the  former  it  adopts  the  Mixture  of 
opinions  relative  to  Fo,  and  the  transmigration  of  ^^^ulsf^^jl'^^*^^ 
from  the  latter  its  rites  and  observances.     Lamaism  and  and  rites, 
Christianity,  (at  least  the  Christianity  of  the  church  of 
Rome,)  have  striking  features  of  mutual  rasemblance. 

^*  As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Thibet,"  says  Captain 
Turner,  **  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  they  difibr 
essentially  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The  Thibetians 
meet  in  chapels  for  their  religious  services ;  there  they  sing 
alternately  and  in  chorus,  accompanied  by  noisy  instruments* 
Indeed  I  never  have  been  present  at  their  worship  without 
being  struck  with  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  that 
^hich  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Romish  churches."  Their 
monks  go  with  the  head  shaved.  They  have  their  female 
nunneries.  The  dress  of  the  Gilons  has  a  great  resemblance 
to  that  of  European  priests.  Tliese  resemblances,  which 
some  have  employed  as  arguments  against  the  divine  origin 
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BOOK    of  Christianitj,  ought  all  to  be  regarded  as  traces  of  Nes- 

^^^*    torianism. 

"TT    7"     Thibet  resembles  Rome  also  in  another  particular.    It 

ecciesiaffti-  was  Subject  for  some  time  to  secular  princes  called  Tsan- 

menu^"'  Pa ;  the  Lama  resided  at  Lassa,  with  a  power  resembling 

that  of  the  spiritual  prince  of  Japan*    The  Eleuth  Kal- 

muks   subdued  this  secular  prince,    and  transferred  his 

power  to  the  Lama.*    DiflTerences  arose  between  the  old 

or  red  lamas  and  the  yellow  lama,  who  by  the  influence  of 

China  obtained  the  ascendancy.    In   1792,  the  people  of 

Nepaul  having  committed  great  ravages  in  this  country, 

the  Emperor  of  China  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 

the  Grand  Lama ;  since  which  period  a  chain  of  military 

posts  prohibits  all  intercourse  between  Bengal  and  Thibet, 

to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  English  nation  and  of 

geographers. 

The  Lama  was  in  the  practice  of  naming  a  tipa  or  secular 
ruler,  who  is  now  replaced  by  a  gioon-wan  or  prince  go- 
vernor sent  by  China.    The  laws  of  Thibet,  like  its  reli- 
gion, have  a  great  conformity  with  those  of  the  Hindoos. 
Fopolt-     There  is  no  census  to  show  the  population  of  this  country, 
lion.         j^^  Chinese  reckon  33,000,000  of  inhabitants,  probablj 
ten  times  the  real  number.     The  population  ought  con- 
stantly to  diminish,  if  it  is  true  that  the  number  of  men 
exceeds  that  of  women.     If  we  may  form  an  opinion  from 
the  facility  with   which   the  Kalmuks  conquered  Thibet, 
Army.       we  should  suppose  that  this  country  cannot  raise  an  army 
of  50,000  men.    Its  revenues  may  be  concluded  to  beb 
proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  people. 
Spirita&i        But  this  prince,  whose  temporal  power  is  so  limited,  is 
SbTor&nd  ^^  visible  divinity  of  a  great  part  of  Asia.    He  is  the  Fo, 
the  Bodha  himself,  clothed  with  the  human  form.    The  di- 
vine spirit  is  supposed  after  quitting  one  body  to  enter  a 
new  one ;  and  thus  under  a  succession  of  forms  the  head 
of  the  church  keeps  up  the  miracle  of  his  perpetual  exist- 
ence.   It  is  said  that  a  heavenly  odour  is  exhaled  from  his 

•  Puhalde,  t.  IV.  p,  50. 
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whole  body ;  that  flowers  grow  beneath  his  footsteps ;  and 
that  in  the  most  parched  desert  springs  flow  at  his  word  of 
command.     It  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  refuse  excreted  from  ' 
his  body  is  collected  with  sacred  solicitude  to  be  employed 
as  amulets  and  infallible  antidotes  to  disease."!^ 

This  mysterious  personsige  apfieared  to  many  of  the  T«  *>•*>»• 
learned  to  have  some  connection  with  the  famous  Prester  john  of 
John,  whose  celestial  and  immortal  kingdom  so  much  oc-*'*^****"* 
cupied  the  attention  of  the  geographers  and  historians  of 
the  middle  age.  The  plausible  reasons  by  which  these 
views  are  supported  are  the  following :  Three  travellers, 
Carpin,  Rubruquis,  and  Marco  Polo,  have  spoken  of  Pres- 
ter John,  and  each  in  his  own  way.  Carpin  represents 
him  as  king  of  Iudia.f  Rubruquis  gives  him  the  same 
title,  and  assigns  to  him  the  horde  of  the  Nairoans  as  his 
spiritual  kingdom,  which  horde,  he  says,  professes  the 
Christian  religion.:|:  Marco  Polo  agrees  with  the  Francis- 
can monk  in  giving  this  prince  the  denomination  of  Oonk- 
Khan,$  and  in  making  him  a  Christian.  Oonk-Khan  seenus 
to  signify  ^'a  great  prince"  in  Chinese.  This  name 
has  been  given  in  a  particular  manner  to  a  Kalmuk  prince 
celebrated  for  his  conquests,  but  to  whom  none  of  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  Prester  John  or  Prete-Ianni  are  at  all 
applicable.  This  word,  which  by  the  meaning  which  it 
appeared  to  express  in  the  Italian  or  French  language  led 
the  travellers  into  an  error,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  re- 
ferred to  some  oriental  language.  Of  all  the  etymologies 
which  have  been  contrived,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that 
of  Scaliger,||  who  considers  the  name  as  of  Indian  origin, 
and  with  some  alteration  representing  the  words  jireste- 

*  '<  II  est  hors  de  doutc  qae  le  contenu  des  sa  chaise  perc^  est  d^otement 
recueilli ;  les  parties  solides  soot  distributes  comme  des  amulettes  qu'on  porte 
au  cou ;  le  liquide  est  pris  int^rieurement  comme  une  m^d^cine  infallible.'' 
See  PaUas,  I.  212. 

t  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  42.  X  Hubruquis,  ch.  XIX.  p.  36. 

i  Marco-Polo,  liv.  VI.  ch.  61,  et  64. 

II  Scaliger  de  Emendatione  Teroporum,  p.  627. 
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BOOK    UghaUf  Cp^este-ghiani  or  hianU J  which  signify  tlie^iiu- 
XLV.    versal  messenger,"  the  **  apostle  of  the  world." 

It  is  well  known*  that  the  Nestorian  patriarchs 


Kestorian  ed  the  title  of  catholic  or  ex^umenicaU  a  title  which  in  some 
PJ*'**|2^'  measure  corresponds  to  the  last  mentioned  interpretatioa 
•or?         of  Prester  John.    If  therefore  we  suppose  (and  what  well 
informed  man  would  dispute  the  point  ?)  that  the  Nesto- 
rian missionaries  penetrated  a  very  great  way  into  the  high 
regions  of  Asia,  we  shall  be  led  by  the  analogy  of  the 
names  to  consider  the  chief  of  these  sectaries  as  the  ]««- 
tended  sovereign  pontiff  of  Marco  Polo  and  of  Ruhmqais; 
and,  as  all  writers  testify  that  Prester  John  presided  over 
a  Christian  community,  the  inference  will  be  that  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorian  church,  or  else  a  bishop  de- 
legated by  this  patriarch,  who,  exercising  a  supreme  power 
at  a  distance  from  the  head  on  whom  he  was  dependent^ 
received  or  claimed  the  proud  title  of  Universal,  Catholic, 
and  Ecumenical,  though  not  due  to  his  rank.     We  are 
tempted  to  consider  this  Nestorian  patriarch  as  the  same 
person  with  the  Dalai-Lama.    It  is  only  since  the  reign  of 
Kaiuk-Khan,  grandson  to  the  celebrated  conqueror  Gen- 
ghiz,  that  we  hear  at  all  of  the  word  Lama,  or  Dalai- 
Lamaf  in  Mongolia,  the  country  in  which  Prester  John 
is  said  to  have  held  his  double  empire.^    Father  Andrada 
was  (in  1624)  the  first  European  who  made  mention  of  the 
Dalai-Lama  j$  and  Bemier  speaks  of  him  as  an  ei^aordi- 
nary  personage  who  was  imperfectly  known. 

It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  writers  of  past  ages 
who  treated  of  the  Nestorians  and  Prester  John  naj  no- 
thing of  the  high-priest  of  the  Lamaists;  and  we  perceive, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  in  proportion  as  this  last  personage 
begins  to  produce  a  sensation,  the  Nestorian  nafne  begins  to 
be  forgotten  among  the  inhabitants  of  Mongolia  and  Thi- 

*  Renaudot,  Anciens  Relations  de  Undo  et  de  la  Gbine,  p,  238,  ftc. 
t  Rubruquis,  ch,  19.  Marco- Polo,  IW.  !•  ch.  51. 

I  Gaubil,  p.  105,  et  143  4  la  note, 

♦  Duhaldc,  t,  IV.  p,  176. 
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bet.    What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  these  const-    book 
derations  ?    Only  that  a  universal  patriarch  attracted  a  sort    ^^^* 
of  veneration  and  renown  under  a  foreign  name,  or  most 
probably  under  his   proper   title    translated  into  another  sio^  "' 
language.    The  expressions   of  universal  patriarch,  PrS- 
tre-Jehan  and  Delai'-Lama,  may  then  denote  the  same  per- 
son and  the  same  dignity.    But  as  Rubniquis  and  Marco 
Polo  place  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  on  tiie  track 
which  they  traversed,  and  consequently  in  Mongolia,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from  Thibet,  it  appears  still  more  na- 
tural to  recognise  in  this  sovereign  pontiflT  only  a  momen- 
tary object,  a  Nestorian  bishop  who  by  his  talent  held  a 
great  ascendency  over  some  tribe  of  the  Mongols.    Fame, 
which  exaggerates  every  thing  conspicuous,  may  be  allowed 
to  have  created  the  remainder. 

On  the  west  of  Little  Thibet  we  find  a  small  country  Cavfi- 
which  merits  our  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the  singular!-  *"''^'* 
ty  of  its  inhabitants  in  manners  and  opinions.*  They  seem 
to  be  independent,  but  they  are  more  naturally  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  book  than  with  any  other. 
The  country  has  received  from  the  Bukharians  and  Afghans 
the  name  of  Caufiristan,  and  the  people  that  of  Caufirs,  a 
term  which  signifies  infidel,  and  is  intended  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  believers  of  the  Koran. 

Caufiristan  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  range  of  Hin-  Aspect  of 
doo-Coosh  adjoining  Afghanistan,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot- ^^/^^"^ 
Tag.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  Kaushkar,  (a 
difierent  country  from  Cashgar  in  the  Kalmuk  country,) 
on  the. north  by  Badakshan,  and  on  the  west  and  north- 
west by  Balk.  On  the  east,  it  extends  for  a  great  distance 
towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  where  its  boundary  is  not 
exactly  known.  It  is  an  Alpine  country,  composed  of 
snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile 
valleys  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  and 
feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  while  the   hills 

*  See  Mr.  ElpUnstone'f  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  Appen,  p.  617. 
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are  covered  with  goats.  The  grain  is  inferior  both  in  qna- 
^^^*  lity  and  abundance.  The  common  kinds  are  wheat  asi 
•  millet    The  roads  are  only  fit  for  travellers  on  foot,  crossr 

ed  by  many  torrents,  which  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden 
bridges,  or  swinging  bridges  made  of  ropes  of  osier.  The 
villages  are  built  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the  roof  of  one  row 
forming  the  street  of  the  row  above.  The  valleys  are  well 
peopled.  Camdaish,  the  capital  of  the  Caumojee  tribe,  con- 
sisto  of  500  houses ;  and  the  tribe  has  ten  villages, 
inhabi-  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.     The 

^^^        Mussulmans  distinguish  them  into  the  Seaposh  {u  e.  black 
vested)  or  Tor  (black)  Caufirs,  and  Speen  or  white  Caufint, 
epitliets  taken  from  their  dress.    All  of  them  are  remarka- 
ble for  fair  and   beautiful   complexions,  but  those  of  the 
largest  division  wear  a  vest  of  black  goat-skin,  while  the 
others  dress  in   white  cotton.    They   have  several    lan- 
guages, all  allied  to  the  Sanscrit.    They  have  all  one  pe- 
culiarity, that  of  counting  by  scores,  which  they  square, 
cube,  and  multiply  constantly  by  twenty  as  high  as  thej 
have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  form  hundreds, 
thousands,  and  higher  numerical  powers  by  multiplying  ten 
Are  they    successively  by  itself.    These  circumstances  are  adverse  to 
deiceikied  g^  opinion  which  has  had  some  currency,  that  they  are 
Cbreeki?     descended  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  left  in  this  country 
by  Alexander.    The  only  feature  favourable  to  that  hypo- 
thesis is,  that  they  make  use  of  raised  seats,  and  cannot  sit 
in  the  manner  of  tlie  other  Asiatics.    The  most  general  and 
credible  account  of  them  is,  that  they  were  expelled  by  the 
Mussulmans  from  the  neiglibourhoud  of  Kandahar,  and, 
after  a  frequent  change  of  abode,  settled  finally  in  their 
present  territory. 
ReUgion.        They  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they  call  Imn^  or  Da- 
guUf  but  venerate  numerous  idols  of  ^tone  or  wood,  which 
represent  great  men   deceased.     They  attach  tlie  utmost 
importance  to  the  virtues  of  liberality  and  hospitality ;  tiiese 
constitute  among  them  the  highest  claims  to  future  happi- 
ness and  even  deification  after  death,  while  the  opposite  vices 
are  threatened  with  hell.    They  have  solemn  sacrifices  and 
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long  ceremonies  and  prayers,  not  failing  to  pray  for  the 
extirpation  of  the  Mussulmans,  whom  they  regard  with  in-  ^^^* 
vincible  aversion.  Their  men,  young  and  old,  are  honour- 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Mussulmans,  whom  they 
have  killed  or  lamed.  They  have  hereditary  priests,  who 
possess  but  little  influence  in  their  community.  When  a 
child  is  bom,  it  is  carried  with  its  mother  to  a  house  built 
for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  there  to  remain  for  twen- 
ty-four days,  during  which  period  the  mother  is  considered 
as  impure.  The  women  are  separated  in  a  similar  manner 
at  certain  other  periods.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  con- 
ducted without  any  function  of  the  priesthood.  The  women 
are  not  concealed ;  their  immoralities  are  punished,  but  not 
deeply  reprobated.  They  have  slaves  botli  male  and  female 
of  their  own  people.  They  do  not  enslave  such  Mahometans 
as  they  take  in  war,  the  glory  of  killing  them  being  much 
more  highly  valued.  It  is  in  the  course  of  violent  contests 
among  tlie  Caufir  tribes  themselves,  and  in  cases  of  oppres- 
sion practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  that  they 
make  slaves.  Persons  in  the  servile  condition,  however, 
are  not  ill  treated.  They  have  some  peculiar  customs  con- 
nected with  their  funerals.  A  strange  account  is  given  of 
their  ceremonies  of  condolence :  A  fierson  paying  a  visit  to 
another  who  has  lost  one  of  his  relations,  tlirows  his  cap  on 
the  ground  when  he  enters  the  house,  then  draws  his  dagger, 
and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  afflicted  person,  makes  him  rise 
and  join  him  in  dancing  for  some  time  round  the  apartment. 

It  is  uncertain   whether   they  have  any   acknowledged  Govern- 
magistrates  :  if  there  are,  they  possess  very  little  power,  "^"'* 
every  thing  being  done  by  consultations  among  the  rich 
men.    The  rich  are  called  khans,  a  word  which  they  have 
borrowed  from   their  neighbours ;  but  they  have  no  titles 
properly  their  own.    Their  dress  consists  of  goat  skins  Dnn* 
with  the  hairy  side  outermost,  or  cotton  robes.    Some  have 
a  cotton  shirt  under  their  other  dress,  and  they  wear  cot- 
ton trowsers  worked  over  with  flowers  in  red  and  black* 
worsted.    The  women  have  their  hair  plaited,  fastened  over 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  and  tur- 
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ban.    They  also  wear  silver  ornaments,  and  cowrie  shells. 
^^^     Their  yirgins  wear  a  red  fillet  round  the  bead.    Both 

■"""■"^  sexes  have  ear-ring8»  bracelets,  and  rings  round  the  neck, 
which  are  sometimes  of  silver,  but  oFtener  of  brass  or  pew- 
ter. With  the  men  these  ornaments  are  assumed  after  the 
age  of  manhood,  with  much  ceremony  and  expensive  feast- 
ing.   They  are  laid  aside  on  occasions  of  mourning.    The 

HouMs.     bouses  are  of  wood,  with  cellars  for  the  family  stores*  Their 

Food.  food  consists  of  dairy,  fruits  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer 
almost  raw.  They  wash  their  hands  before  eating,  and  ge- 
nerally begin  with  some  kind  of  grace.  All  persons  of  both 
sexes  drink  wine  to  great  excess,  but  they  do  not  becooM 

Waif.  quarrelsome  in  their  cups.  Their  arms  are  a  bow  with  barb- 
ed and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dagger.  They 
have  lately  learned  the  use  of  fire  arms  and  swords*  They 
generally  fight  by  ambuscade.  The  Mahometan  nations  are 
those  with  whom  they  are  most  habitually  at  war.  Wbea 
pursued  they  unbend  their  bows,  and  use  them  as  leaping 
poles  by  which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility  from  rock 
to  rock.  The  Mahometans  of  Afghanistan,  and  others  hare 
sometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious  exterminating 
invasion  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  heart  ot  it, 
but  have  been  obliged,  by  the  hai*assing  and  destractive 
mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  Caufirs  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprize.  When  taken  apart  from  these  cherished  and  bit- 
ter antipathies,  the  Caufirs  are  a  kind-hearted,  social,  and 
joyous  race. 

Kauthkar.  The  country  already  mentioned  lying  on  the  north-east  of 
Canfiristan,  and  called  Kaushkar,"^  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  Cashgar  near  Yarkand.  If  the  names  are 
not  originally  diSbrent,  the  same  name  is  applied  to  totally 
diflerent  countries.  Kaushkar  is  high  and  cold.  The  inks- 
bitants  live  chiefly  in  tents.  They  are  at  present  Mahome- 
tans^ and  subject  to  four  petty  despotisms. 

**  See  Elphinstone'i  Account  of  Caubu],  Appendix,  p.  629. 
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